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Sally Bell Redwoods Protected! 

Sinkyone Coast Purchased for Park 


by David Cross 


On December 22, 1986, representa- 
tives of the Trust for Public Land (TPL), 
based in San Francisco, signed papers 
exercising their option to purchase 7100 
acres of the Sinkyone Wilderness from 
Georgia-Pacific Lumber Company. Of 
the total, 2900 acres, including the full 
7-mile coastline and most of the remain- 
ing old growth forest, will be added im- 
mediately to Sinkyone Wilderness State 
Park; 400 acres of old growth will be 
transferred to Save-the-Redwoods 
League and later added to the Park; 
the remaining 3800 acres, containing a 
few uncut stands but most of which suf- 
fered badly under Georgia-Pacific (G- 
P), is for now termed a “multi-use” area. 
What will be done toward the goal of 
wilderness restoration remains to be 
worked out. The purchase option was 
set to expire December 31. By using 
the “multi-use” catch-all, the parties — 
TPL, environmentalists, state and local- 
government agencies, International In- 
dian Treaty Council,- Woodworkers 
union, and the public — could consoli- 
date their deal while postponing their 
debate. The TPL action thus climaxes, 
but does not close, the Sinkyone strag- 
gle. 

To have reached this point is an ex- 
traordinary achievement for which 
many people are responsible. The fight 
to save the Sinkyone began in earnest 
over a decade ago, but Sinkyone preser- 
vationists first began to stir in the early 
’60s, before the Redwood National Park 
campaign. 

“The Lost Coast is the wildest and 
most remote eoastai area in California 
and possibly in the coterminous 48 
states,” according to the state Coastal 
Commission’s report in 1978. The Lost 
Coast is comprised of the King Range 
National Conservation Area (BLM) and 
Chamise Mountain (BLM) in the north, 
and the Sinkyone Wilderness in the 
south, together totalling 50 miles of 


coastline transected by one paved road. 
In the early 1970s land ownership in 
the Sinkyone passed from the old ranch- 
ing families and locally based Union 
Lumber to the State Parks and Georgia- 
Pacific, respectively. Since the 1950s, 
G-P had been expanding its holdings 
at a rate unprecedented in the timber 
industry. The method was straightfor- 
ward: Cut down the existing old growth 
and use the proceeds to pay off the land; 
second growth, on a good site, would 
be clear profit. The Sinkyone is not a 
good site; it is steep and slide-prone, 
with heavy rainfall and thin soils. The 
California Highway Department is 
happy to build a road anywhere it thinks 
it can, yet it thought otherwise about 
the Sinkyone. But there was old 
growth, and G-P’s mill in >” 011 ; Bragg 
was just a few miles away. 

G-P was first approached by William 
Penn Mott, a friend of the Sinkyone who 
was Parks Director under Governor 
Ronald Reagan. The Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission had outlined a 12,000- 
acre project of which 3650 acres was 
park land in 1975. Jere Melo, G-P’s head 
forester, filed a plan with the Coastal 
Commission to log the entire 7-mile 
coastal strip from Usal, at the proposed 
park’s southern edge, to the existing 
park boundary near Bear Harbor. The 
Coastal Commission had been created 
by a 1972 ballot initiative to regulate 
activity in a zone 1000 yards wide. Meet- 
ing resistance from the Commission’s 
forester, Melo withdrew the big plan. 
Subsequent smaller clearcutting plans 
were appealed and denied by the Coas- 
tal Commission, which cited old growth 
values, cumulative effects, and habitat 
protection needs. In a 1976 trade-off 
over a 260-acre cutting plan near Usal, 
G-P agreed to offer an easement creat- 
ing a protected coastal corridor. This 
agreement sat idle and forgotten for 8 
years. Also, in 1976, jurisdiction over 
logging in the coastal zone was transfer- 
continued on page It 



Sally Bell grove, Sinkyone Wilderness. Redwoods sprouting from the rim of a 
now-vanished ancestor that was more than 20 feet in diameter. Photo by David Cross. 


Reaganites Propose Delisting of Grizzly 


by Arthur Dogmeat 

If Grizzlies weren’t listed as a 
“threatened” species under provisions 
of the Endangered Species Act, they 
would quickly be extirpated in northern 
Montana. The Endangered Species Act 


(ESA) tends to protect critical bear 
habitat and prevent humans from killing 
many bears. These are the two keys to 
insuring the survival of the Grizzly. 

But the Director of the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service (FWS) has called for 
his agency to begin “delisting” the 


Grizzly in northern Montana. It’s no 
coincidence that the FWS Director 
made his announcement at an oil & gas 
development conference. Oil & gas com- 
panies plan to drill at least 20 wells in 
fabulous bear country along the East 
Front of the Rocky Mountains. Grizzlies 
and the ESA are blocking those plans. 
Since Reagan and the oil companies 
can’t get rid of the ESA, a Congression- 
ally mandated law, they’re trying to get 
Grizzlies delisted so the big bear will 
no longer be protected by law. 

The second agency that openly advo- 
cates delisting the Grizzly is the Mon- 
tana Department of Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks (MDFWP). The MDFWP allows 
hunters to kill 14 Grizzlies a year. Many 
conservationists feel this sport hunt for 
Grizzlies is a violation of the ESA, 
which only allows killing of listed 
species under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The MDFWP knows it 
could be sued and the hunt stopped. 
Again, since the MDFWP can’t elimi- 
nate the ESA, it is trying to get the 
bear delisted. What better man to help 
than Frank Dunkle, former Director of 
the MDFWP, whom Reagan recently 
appointed as Director of the US Fish 
& Wildlife Service. 

^ The third agency that wants the 
Grizzly delisted is the US Forest Ser- 
vice. If bears are delisted, Freddies 


won’t have to deal with that pesky ESA 
before giving forest lands to the timber, 
mining, and oil industries. 

Here are reasons why the Grizzly 
shouldn’t be delisted: 

1. Dunkle must prove the Grizzly 
population has “recovered” to a level of 
440-680 Grizzlies in the Northern Roc- 
kies. To prove this point, Dunkle will 
use skewed population figures provided 
by an Environmental Impact Statement 
the MDFWP wrote to justify its Grizzly 
hunt. 

As an example of evidence contradict- 
ing the MDFWP EIS, one researcher 
(Mace, 1984) doing habitat surveys in 
the Scapegoat Wilderness didn’t see a 
single Grizzly track for 2 years. And 
although MDFWP biologist Aune (1984) 
warned against extrapolating his bear 
data from the Rocky Mountain Front 
to other areas, the MDFWP primarily 
used Aune’s data to estimate there are 
76-106 Grizzlies in the Scapegoat 
Wilderness. MDFWP repeatedly made 
mistakes like this to prove that there 
are a minimum of 549 Grizzlies in north- 
ern Montana. 

2. Grizzlies must have habitat to sur- 
vive, so Dunkle has to prove their 
habitat is secure. He will claim that 54% 
of their habitat is secure because it’s 

continued on page 6 



Photo by Doug Peacock 
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better. John does that with every piece 
that appears in these pages. Not only 
is John the guts of this operation but 
his sterling character deserves the 
finest praise I can give any human being 
— if we were all like John Davis, I 
wouldn’t be a misanthrope. He is a 
Noble Savage, indeed. 

Only a bit less saintly than Brother 
John are Dixie Dalton and Leon Czol- 
gosz, even though they have funny 
names. If I go into how much I ap- 
preciate their work, I’ll start getting 
mushy, and that would be inappropriate 
for a man of my dignified stature. 

I want to thank Roger Featherstone 
for his work over the last eighteen 
months in this office and wish him the 
best as he leaves the secure but dull 
life of the EF! mail room for the rigors 
and joys of the open road as a full-time 
but hungry outside agitator for the 
Earth First! movement. Roger’s a good 
hand and he makes things happen 
whether it’s about uranium mining, acid 
rain, or Freddie deviltry. Drag him out 
your way to lend his expertise and 
energy in fighting your special demons. 
Give him a place to throw his sleeping 
bag, a meal now and then, a little gas 
for the “Iron Maiden,” and a sixpack. 
Then watch the sparks. Instead of send- 
ing a telegram to that hotel in San Fran- 
cisco where Paladin hung out, give us 
a call here in Tucson and we’ll put you 
in touch with Roger. 

The really unsung people behind the 
production of this newspaper are the 
steadfast members of Tucson Earth 
First! who come over here eight times 
a year for a sneakily-named mailing 
“party.” In a few short hours, and a fair 
number of cervezas, they have trans- 
formed a mountain of newsprint into 
something the United States Postal Ser- 
vice can deliver to the door of each and 
every one of you. Thank you, Jim, Navi, 
Charles, Lainie, Les, Chris, Dale, 
Julia, John, Jean, Clark, Judy, Alyce, 
Tanya, Alex, Helen, Alex, Michelle, 
Diane, Kathy, Roberta, Lynn, Doug and 
the rest of you. I sincerely appreciate 
what you do and the good cheer with 
which you do it. 

When I receive frequent compliments 
on the quality of the thought and 
wordcraft in this journal, I don’t accept 
them for myself but for the bunch of 
visionaries, activists, and damn fine 
writers and artists who fill these pages. 
Thank you, friends. It is a pleasure to 
be able to facilitate the presentation of 
your fine work to the Earth First! tribe. 

Finally, let me thank you, dear 
reader. That so many of you continue 
to renew your subscription to this iras- 
cible rag gives me hope — and joy. I’d 
like to buy each of you a beer in thanks 
for your support and for reading what 
we publish. Since I can’t do that, I’ll 
just have one myself now and finish this 
up later. 

Actually, if I do that, I fear I won’t 
get this damn column done in time so 
I’ll just do the old sip and type number 
here. One more round of thanks: this 
one to all of you who responded so 
generously to our little unprofessional 
appeal for funds for the grassroots 
Earth First! movement a couple of 
months ago. We’ll try to Have a full re- 
port in the Eostar issue, but suffice it 
to say here that you brightened the 
hearts of more than a few activists with 
your support of their efforts. Thank 
you. 

Let me insert one more admiring 
word here. This one’s to Ted and 
Lourdes Fuentes-Williams, activists 
par excellence and good Earth 
Firstlers. Ted has been bravely holding 
up under an ordeal which would have 
cracked me like a dry mesquite pod. 
He’s been undergoing operations for 
glaucoma-induced hemorrhaging of his 

r continued on page 3 


Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dent newspaper within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the “official 
newsletter” of the Earth First! move- 
ment. Entire contents are copyrighted 
1987, but we are pleased to allow re- 
printing if credit is given, except for 
those articles specifically copyrighted 
by the author. Art and photographs are 
copyrighted by the individual artist or 
photographer and permission to use must 
be received from them. Earth First! is 
a forum for the no-compromise environ- 
mental movement. Responsibility rests 
with the individual authors and corres- 
pondents. The contents do not necessar- 
ily represent the viewpoint of this news- 
paper, the Earth First! movement, local 
Earth First! groups or individual Earth 
Firstlers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 


During the Pleistocene (a mere ten 
thousand years ago), North America 
was brimming with big cats — including 
the saber-toothed Smilodon, the Cave 
Lion, and the Cheetah. Today, however, 
when we think of big eats, our imagina- 
tion is left with the Cougar. Sadly, it 
is too often our imagination alone since 
Felis concolor has been shot and 
hounded by dogs until it now stares 
down that dusty trail trod by Smilodon 
and the others. But the Mountain Lion 
is not truly alone when it comes to big 
cats in the United States. Historically, 
the even heavier and more elusive 
Jaguar has ranged the Southwest from 
San Francisco Bay to Arkansas. Always 
rarer than its cousin, the Jaguar has 
had the same enemies — men on horse- 
back contemplating the hind end of a 
cow, and the tough guys who think the 
skin on the wall is more beautiful than 
the skin on the critter. 

We Southwestemers have long 
thought the big spotted cat was gone 
from our mountains and canyons; we’ve 
given up hope that we may be presented 
with the problem of determining which 
big cat left those four inch pug marks 
in the sand. Now comes the bittersweet 
news that the Jaguar still roams south- 
eastern Arizona. Sweet, yes, sweet as 
the howls of the new Wolf pack in Glacier 
National Park; but bitter, bitter as the 
lead in the blood spattered on a rock. 
The Arizona Game & Fish Department 
discovered the presence of the Jaguar 
in the Dragoon Mountains by learning 
of its killing. 

Game & Fish has offered a reward 
of $1000 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the murderer. 
The Earth First! Journal is offering an 
additional $500. Anyone with informa- 
tion (not that any of our readers would 
have such information) can call Arizona 
Game & Fish toll free at 1-800-352-0700. 


It is now time for the Game & Fish 
Departments of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas, the US Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice, the Forest Service, BLM, and the 
National Park Service to initiate a 
Jaguar Recovery Program, establish 
critical habitat, and augment the ex- 
tremely limited Jaguar population in 
the Southwest with reintroductions. I 
encourage Earth First! to become 
deeply involved in the restoration of the 
Jaguar to its rightful and glorious place 
in the fauna of the wild Southwest. 

Sitting on a wilderness beach in 
Mexico last week, noting the steady 
progress of a pack of coyotes and a flock 
of vultures in reducing the body of a 
Pacific Bottlenosed Porpoise to a skele- 
ton, I thought of a number of matters. 
Among them were the many people de- 
serving thanks and recognition for the 
production of this newspaper (bet you’re 
wondering how the hell I got from 
scavengers chewing on a dolphin corpse 
to that, but you’ll have to wait until 
around the campfire at the Rendezvous 
to hear, and by then I’ll have forgotten). 
Foremost is John Davis, the unassum- 
ing but quietly competent and con- 
stantly industrious managing editor of 
Earth First! . Every good writer knows 
that a good editor can make any article 
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EF!ers, 

While hiking the Appalachian Trail 
(AT) in New Hampshire this fall, it 
struck me that the backbone of a poten- 
tially great eastern Wilderness already 
exists - — the Appalachian Trail. In the 
next few months I shall draw up a pro- 
posal for Earth First! I need your 
suggestions. 

An EF! vision foresees a post-fossil 
fuel age contiguous wilderness from 
northern Maine to southern Florida. 
Our immediate need is for a transition 
plan for wilderness recovery in the 
spirit of work being done by Reed Noss 
and others in the EF! Journal. 

In selecting the AT as the backbone 
of a major eastern wilderness, I do not 
mean to exclude important ecosystems 
which do not lie near the AT. I have 
chosen the AT because it already exists 
and because it occupies a special place 
in the hearts of easterners. I hope to 
see the sort of wilderness corridors and 
buffer zones proposed by Reed Noss in 
Mabon 85, to include the widest possible 
diversity of local ecosystems. How else 
can we preserve (not to mention rein- 
troduce) all native species? Isolated 
patches of wilderness simply will not 
work. (Other “backbones” may be the 
Atlantic Coast and major river 
systems.) 

EF!ers in the AT region, I need your 
advice. Which areas in your region 
should we include in the plan? Which 
areas will need wilderness recovery 
plans? What steps will be necessary to 
reintroduce native species driven to or 
near to extinction? How can we recover 
private lands in your region? What 
roads should be closed today? In a few 
years? In the long-range? Is there a 
local bioregional movement which could 
help enrich this vision? Poets? Artists? 
Musicians? Native Peoples? What prob- 
lems associated with wilderness recla- 
mation are peculiar to the East? Forest 
Service practices? Water rights and 
laws? . . . 

Campfire (cont) 

eyes and has been virtually sightless for 
several months and unable to move 
around for fear of additional damage. 
Hang in there, buddy, you’re one tough 
hombre. I know you appreciate how for- 
tunate you are in having Lourdes help- 
ing you through this. 

Our lead story this issue is for all of 
you who have been discouraged once or 
twice. Everybody told the good people 
of Humboldt and Mendocino counties 
in northern California to forget trying 
to save the Sally Bell Grove of Red- 
woods from Georgia-Pacific’s chainsaws 
a few years back. But they were just a 
bunch of backwoods hippies who didn’t 
know any better. They tried. They won. 
They’re America’s finest. I drink a 
cerveza to your victory, muchachas y 
muchachos. I hope the Gang of Ten is 
studying what you did. They can learn 
a lot. I know the Sierra Club is looking 
for a new Executive Director. When 
they pick one, they ought to make him 
or her go hang out for a couple of months 
with Woods, Richard Gienger, Lon Mul- 
vanney, Gil & Cecelia Gregori, Agnes 
Mansfield, and Sally Bell, et al for 
some training in vision, humility, and 
perseverance. 

As you read this, John, Nancy and I 
will be braving the swamps — 
Okefenokee and the Everglades. Com- 
muning with the Alligators and Water 
Moccasins. John is going ’cause he got 
an inflatable kayak for Yule and I figure 
the sharks down in the ’glades will try 
taking a bite out of that before they 
nibble on my canoe. 

— Dave Foreman 


Much as I love the wild West, I feel 
that nothing can surpass the beauty of 
the ancient Appalachians. I hope the 
day is near when healthy populations 
of wolves, bears, and big cats will again 
roam freely between Maine and 
Florida. 

— Jamie Sayen, RR 1 PO Box 132-A, 
North Stratford, NH 03590. 

EFIers, 

I was upset by the California Condor 
article in the December issue of Earth 
First! The condor issues are extremely 
complex: right and wrong have become 
hazy areas. I worked as a field biologist 
at the Condor Research Center (CRC) 
from 1983 until summer of ’86, so I feel 
familiar with the situation. I was fired 
for my outspokenness and political 
views. 

The article was filled with inac- 
curacies. It was an inappropriate attack 
against the Los Angeles and San Diego 
Zoos based on misinformation from 
people and organizations that know 
nothing about condors. Even the cover 
illustration is malicious, showing a mon- 
keywrencher releasing the birds. 

In a nutshell, the biologists who 
understand the situation have been 
overruled by politics and bureaucracy. 
The 2 agencies who make up the CRC, 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) 
and National Audubon Society (NAS), 
have been locked in a 7 year old struggle 
to gain control of the Condor Recovery 
Program. Each of these 2 powers has 
flip-flopped on critical issues so many 
times that their positions at any given 
moment might be more rationally deter- 
mined by a coin toss. Other groups such 
as the Sierra Club, Friends of the 
Earth, and Earth Island Institute have 
never offered constructive input; throw- 
ing gas on the fire and fanning the 
flames is more their style. None of these 
groups has sought the facts. 

Whose version of the truth are we to 
listen to? The Bay Area Earth First! 
chapter should have spoken to the 2 zoos 
before printing such a slanderous arti- 
cle, and staging such a harmful protest 
at the LA Zoo. One should listen to both 
sides before taking a radical position, 
in this case a position which may harm 
the condor. 

The 2 zoos have become scapegoats 
for both the NAS and FWS. The zoos 
are doing the best they can. There is 
still a lot to learn about raising condors 
in captivity. Mistakes have been made, 
but neither the NAS nor FWS offered 
much constructive criticism before the 
problems occurred. 

As one who has spent years studying 
condors, I yearn to see them flying wild. 
I also know that there is no hope for 
their future without the present captive 
breeding program. If the 26 or 27 con- 
dors in captivity had not been brought 
in, the present wild population would 
probably only be 4 or 5 birds; the rest 
would be dead. To me, the 2 zoos rep- 
resent the only refuge for the condor, 
the only hope for the survival of the 
species. The zoos are moving in a posi- 
tive direction, with the expertise of 
biologists, geneticists, captive breeding 
experts, and ornithological societies 
from all over the world. 

The CRC is a money guzzling, inept 
beast that should be stopped. If the re- 
maining 2 birds were to be brought in, 
CRC people would lose their jobs and 
power base. Their own survival, in their 
opinion, is more important than the 
birds. The zoos anticipated the present 
crisis 30 years ago, and proposed a cap- 
tive breeding program that was too far 
ahead of its time to be accepted. If their 
captive breeding program had been 


started at that time, we would not be 
facing today’s ugly situation. 

The major points in the article and 
the leaflet sound suspiciously like a plan 
to discredit the zoos by both the NAS 
and FWS! 

The article never mentioned that 
most of the birds have been dying of 
lead poisoning due to eating dead ani- 
mals that had been shot. Lead bullets 
and shot should be banned in Southern 
California. Unfortunately, the National 
Rifle Association would never go for 
that, and it is probably a stronger lobby 
than all these organizations combined. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
the positive. The captive condors are 
healthy and vigorous. Soon they will 
start laying eggs. Within a few years 
(no one knows for sure) we will be able 
to start releasing these young birds into 
the wild where they will prosper. 

— Louis Andaloro, Santa Barbara 

Friends, 

We’ve received good and bad news re- 
cently in Indiana. The Forest Super- 
visor of the Hoosier National Forest, 
Harold Sodlevike, who has maintained 
a pro-ORV position in the past, has pub- 
licly stated that he is recommending 
ORVs not be included in the Forest Plan 
package for Hoosier-Wayne NF. We at 
Protect Our Woods suspect the word 
was handed down from the regional of- 
fice in Milwaukee to announce the deci- 
sion first locally so there would be no 
apparent internal disunity over the 
issue. In any case, it looks like the 
National Forest in Indiana will be one 
of the first to ban ORVs. Perhaps this 
precedent will have positive impli- 
cations for other National Forest’s ORV 
policies. 

The bad news is that the Supervisor’s 
announcement is probably being used 
by the FS to cover up intransigence on 
their part over other aspects of the Plan 
which we and other groups have been 
trying to negotiate. An impasse was 
reached over clearcutting and wilder- 
ness/roadless areas in meetings which 
the FS abruptly discontinued. The Re- 
gional Forester, Larry Hensen, w ho haTT 
ma3g~verb aT agreements with conserva- 
tipiLOTiips, has be.eu replaced, .and it 
is assumed all the agreements are null. 
We are left with the expensive, long, 
drawn-out appeal in court. 

an Indiana EF!er for Wilderness 

[To support the Hoosier’s opposition 
to ORVs, write: Supervisor, Hoosier 
National Forest, Bedford, IN 47421.] 

SFB, 

I’ve participated in the last two RRRs 
and was rewarded by both experiences. 
Here’s food for thought concerning fu- 
ture RRRs: The most stimulating and 
instructive times for me have been the 
least structured moments . . . i.e., sing- 
ing and talking around the campfire and 
listening to informal bull sessions 
featuring such notables as Nagasaki, 
Doug Peacock, Jasper and others. 
Should there be more of these kinds of 
things as opposed to so many heavy 
duty workshops? After staggering away 
from a workshop hopelessly mired in 
rhetoric, Nagasaki lamented about 
what we ought to be doing — namely 
having more fun! Coming from him that 
might sound incredible, but his point 
was well taken because he further 
stated that we could do our real 
brainsto rming at regional w orkshops. 
Should we spend time organizing these" 
workshops at the Rendezvous? 

The most important aspect of either 
of the RRRs I’ve attended was the 
Yellowstone Grizzly action! It was 
Earth First! at its best. I think future 
sites should be selected close to wild 
areas that need attention focused on 
them. I can think of no better time to 
mobilize a major effort on behalf of 
Mother Earth than after a Rendezvous. 
I’d like to hear what other EF!ers think 
about these ideas. 

Ken Kerchenfaut 

Howdy EF! 

It pisses me off to see the EF! Jour- 
nal devote so much ink to trashing other 
environmental groups — case in point, 
Paul Watson’s article about his Iceland 
activities and his comments on Green- 
peace. I believe in dissent and debate 
in the movement, but I also believe that 
the political spectrum is wide enough 
for all and there are too many people 
on the wrong side (Chevron, IBM, FS, 
etc. ) for ecologists to waste much breath 
insulting each other. Am I right? 

Peg L. 



Editor: 


Meet Dario Payaguaje, Siona Indian, 
lifetime resident of the Amazon rain- 
forest and president of the new Earth 
First! group within the Cuyabeno Wild- 
life Production Reserve — a new 
Ecuadorian conservation unit that pro- 
tects 1000 square miles of tropical forest 
and the traditional lands of the Siona 
Indian community of Puerto Bolivar, 
Province of Napo, Ecuador. 

Mr. Payaguaje serves as one of the 
indigenous guides and canoeists for the 
Department of Natural Areas planning 
team now producing the management 
plan for the Cuyabeno Reserve. His ad- 
miration for my EF! cap gave me the 
chance to present it to him along with 
a brief history of the movement and its 
goals. He proudly announced that he 
was in complete agreement and put the 
cap on his head with flourish. He invites 
his colleagues in Earth First! to visit 
him in Ecuadorian Amazonia and exper- 
ience the wonders of the tropical rain- 
forest firsthand. 

James Nations, Director of Research, 
Center for Human Ecology 

Dear SFB, 

I went to the desert recently. Amaz- 
ing what you can do without tools! In 
desert driving, there are places where 
you go slow, and between bad places 
are stretches where you can kick it up 
to 30-40 MPH. Sometimes sagebrush 
grows in the center. A 16” rock standing 
up in this center area is totally unex- 
pected. But I don’t recommend hanging 
around to watch the results. (I Was 
lucky.) Also, don’t do it until you’re in 
4-wheel country. 

Stuffing culverts in Palomar country 
was hard work. Some clever EF!er 
should invent a plug to lock in place a 
few feet in. 

Your distant friends 

P.S. Sent a check to Paul Watson too. 
Good man. I cut Greenpeace off til they 
repent. 

continued, on page 15 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First ! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year 
extra. 
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Sinkyone (cont) 

red to the California Department of 
Forestry (CDF). The state's Forest 
Practice Act is reputedly the nation’s 
best. In reality, the CDF bureaucracy 
usually plays a broker’s role to bring 
Timber Harvest Plans (THPs) into ap- 
parent, on-paper, compliance with its 
own weak interpretation of the Act. Its 
regulatory powers are rarely used 
against major companies. With CDF in 
control, the stage was set for destruc- 
tion. 

In March 1978, clearcutting began in 
the Redwoods of Anderson Gulch and 
Little Jackass Creek. On the Equinox, 
the first Watershed Gathering was held 
at Needle Rock in Sinkyone Park, mark- 
ing a change in the struggle. The Sin- 
kyone was a “place no one knew.” The 
progress so far had come through estab- 
lished organizations, Audubon and 
Sierra Club, working with government 
agencies and involving very few people. 
That had to change. The grassroots Sin- 
kyone Council and Environmental Pro- 
tection Information Center (EPIC) 
started organizing a sparsely populated 
rural area; these efforts proved vital to 
the later successes. Over the next 4 
years the Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission passed favorable resolutions. 
The area’s state legislators earmarked 
$3.2 million of 1980 Park bond money 
for Sinkyone acquisitions. In 1980 the 
Sierra Club listed the Sinkyone as a top 
statewide priority. Hearings on the 
park expansion showed overwhelming 
support. But no way was found to stop 
the destruction of the Sinkyone Wilder- 
ness, despite public suppj)0t, money, 
and Governor Brown’s carefully nur- 
tured pro-environment image. 

Overtures from Save-the-Redwoods 
League were refused. Jere Melo de- 
clared that G-P was not a willing seller 
but would listen to offers that did not 
call for reducing its timber base, of 
which the Sinkyone comprised .75%. 
The phrase “not a willing seller” domi- 
nated the issue for politicians, but there 
was an implied openness to land trades. 
Parks and Recreation did little to 
exploit that possibility. In 1982, voters 
elected for governor anti-environmen- 
talist George Deukmejian, who fired en- 
vironmentalists from jobs under his con- 
trol. There would be no help from the 
top. 

Enter Dan Hauser, freshman Demo- 
crat, member of the Assembly from the 
Northcoast, and one of few politicians 
in the Redwood Empire with a kind 
word for wilderness. He courted en- 
vironmentalists, who had worked to 
elect him. Hauser declared his intent 
to make a Sinkyone bill the major en- 
vironmental effort of his first term. 

Meetings began in Sacramento 
among Hauser’s staff and representa- 
tives of G-P and environmental groups. 
EPIC and Sinkyone Council were volun- 
teer groups with no one working in the 
capital; but this had been no problem, 
as they were part of an environmental 
coalition. Hauser’s bill changed that, 
eventually fragmenting the coalition. It 
provided for: 1) G-P to lease to the state 
a coastal corridor of 1340 acres at $1 
per year with the lease revocable if G-P 
found the trail in disrepair 3 years run- 
ning; 2) a swap where the Park got 
Duffy’s Gulch, and G-P got 300 acres 
elsewhere — partly old growth — plus 
$420,000; 3) G-P to retain salvage rights 
in the corridor and logging to within 
50 feet of its edge. The remainder of 
the $3.2 million bond money was 
dropped. 

“He’s been woodworked,” was ac- 
tivist Richard Gienger’s assessment. 
Hauser’s bill would give no protection 
to most of the proposed park and very 
little to the corridor, but it would appear 
to do so and that would kill the effort 
at real protection. G-P had a “white hat” 
to wear in public; Hauser had a com- 
promise that was sure to pass because 
of Sierra Club backing. The Club consi- 
dered the bill the best that could be 
passed in a bad situation; there was also 
the real wish to believe in Hauser, plus 
the influence of those in the Club whose 
loyalties were primarily political. The 
environmental coalition split rancor- 
ously. Sierra Club found itself uncom- 
fortably sharing the “timber table” with 
G-P in support of a bad compromise. 
The compromise looked even more hol- 
low after the Coastal Commission’s 
easement provision of 1976 was un- 
earthed. By then G-P had clearcut the 
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Sally Bell Redwoods saved from Georgia-Pacific’s chainsaws. Photo by David Cross. 


old growth in Dark Gulch, wreaking 
havoc on steep slopes and punching a 
cat road clear through the trail corridor 
to the cliff edge above the ocean. New 
methods were needed that summer. 

On July 4, 1983, Earth First !ers at 
the Round River Rendezvous in Oregon 
were celebrating having stopped the 
Bald Mountain Road. Dave Foreman 
and I were standing under a shade tree 
when Lon Mulvaney walked up and 
asked if anyone had heard of the Sin- 
kyone Wilderness. 

August 1, 1983 — G-P submits THP 
1-83-464M for a 75-acre clearcut in Lit- 
tle Jackass Creek watershed, which be- 
comes the “Sally Bell Grove.” The area 
includes a major Sinkyone Indian site, 
and the cove below is seasonal home to 
over 1000 sea lions. By clearcutting, G-P 
intends to kill any chance of real wilder- 
ness protection. For EPIC and Sin- 
kyone Council, it is the last straw. 

August 17 — Sinkyone supporters 
travel to Sacramento, where Hauser’s 
bill is to be heard in the Senate Natural 
Resources Committee. Passage is a 
foregone conclusion. Richard Gienger 
and attorney Sharon Duggan speak in 
opposition, explaining how the bill 
would seem to resolve the issue while 
actually scuttling the original park con- 
cept. Chairman Robert Presley invites 
Gienger to propose an amendment. By 
a 5-0 vote, the $3.2 million is restored 
and continued. A moratorium on cutting 
in “critical areas” fails 2-2-1. “For a mi- 
nute there I was starting to believe in 
the system,” Mulvaney declares. Across 
the street in the Brass Rail, where much 
capital business is done, a staffer tells 
us, “You’ll never get a better hearing 
than that.” 

September 2 — CDF approves THP 
1-83-464M. 

September 8 — Parks & Rec. Com- 
mission describes the “critical areas” 
and asks CDF to work with private 
groups (Save-the-Redwoods, TPL) for 
purchase or exchange. 

— EPIC finds possible grounds for 
a lawsuit and raises $10,000. 

— Dave Foreman and Nancy Morton 
visit the Sinkyone and ask Mike Roselle 
to come help organize. 

— The late Bill Wahpopah of Interna- 
tional Indian Treaty Council visits and 
IITC joins the suit. 

— The Sally Bell Grove is named, and 
the name proves to be a stroke of genius. 
“Sally Bell” was the name taken by the 
last full-blood Sinkyone known in the 
immediate area. She survived a mas- 
sacre as a child and died a very old 
woman in the 1930s. Fred Wolf, a local 
old-timer, was doctored by her as a 
child. This story, with its clear sym- 
bolism, is often quoted by reporters. 
Although they might confuse Sinkyone 
and Siskiyou, people from Marin 
County to Oregon soon know what the 
Sally Bell Grove is. G-P’s lawyers and 
spokespersons go out of their way to 
avoid using the name. 

— Governor vetoes AB 125 for 
reasons unrelated to Sinkyone. Being 


sure to pass, other legislators had put 
their own baggage aboard it. 

September 30 — EPIC files lawsuit 
in Superior Court, Santa Rosa. The suit 
(EPIC v. Johnson) claims abuse of dis- 
cretion by CDF, resource agencies, and 
G-P in ignoring provisions of the Califor- 
nia Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) 
and other laws, especially in regard to 
cumulative effects of logging, and de- 
struction of Native American cemetery 
and cultural sites, and of religious prac- 
tice possible only in undisturbed areas. 

October 4, 1983 — Suit becomes pub- 
lic in Santa Rosa newspaper. 

October 6 — G-P begins cutting the 
Sally Bell Grove. A sentry in the field 
radios word to people in town. Garber- 
ville Theatre posts a marquee: G-P cut- 
ting Sinkyone. Help now. EPIC. 

October 7 — In the morning 39 people 
occupy the Grove and prevent cutting. 
G-P’s crew is astounded. At a gate on 
the county road, a G-P security guard 
is trying to convince a Eureka TV crew 
that it is a false alarm when a carload 
of sheriffs rolls up. The crew shoots foot- 
age of the outnumbered loggers and 
sheriffs reaching consensus with the 
protesters that no trees would be cut 
that day and no one arrested. In Santa 
Rosa, Judge Bentenelli issues a Tempo- 
rary Restraining Order. 

October 20 — G-P petitions Judge 
Jamar, now presiding, for a change of 
venue to Ukiah. 

October 21 — Jamar grants the mo- 
tion. He does not rule on the TRO in 
effect. 

October 24 — Cutting resumes, and 
G-P’s crew is escorted by nearly 50 of- 
ficers. Protesters slow the cutting; one 
woman is struck by a tree and injured. 
In court, EPIC waives the right to ap- 
peal venue decision in order to get quick 
reinstatement of the TRO. Judge Jamar 
later tells a reporter that he had consi- 
dered the TRO still valid. A G-P spokes- 
person later says that they had followed 
their lawyers’ advice in resuming cut- 
ting. 

. October 25 — TRO reinstated at 1 
PM after more cutting. Total arrests, 
22. The TRO comes as sheriffs arrest 
protesters at the “Medicine Tree,” a 
giant redwood at the bottom of the 
Grove. The faller had taken out the 
wedge and was trying to make his final 
cut and drop the tree. Days later, pro- 
testers return to put back the wedge; 
people from the Treaty Council perform 
a healing ceremony and continue to re- 
turn at intervals to renew the tobacco 
ties on the tree. 

October 27 — Judge Phelps hears the 
case but severely limits testimony. He 
indicates he will rule against EPIC but 
extends the TRO to cover the time until 
a Stay can be granted by an Appeals 
Court. 

October 31 — State Court of Appeals 
grants Stay. 

— Media coverage of the CD actions 
was intense but most of it was not im- 
mediate. Together with the lawsuit, it 
changed the game. The story was car- 


ried on the wires and received notice 
on the East Coast and in the Interna- 
tional Herald-Tribune. Paul Harvey 
was moved to admonish G-P on his na- 
tional radio show not to be “just another 
greedy corporation.” All the major 
Northern California papers did stories, 
and the business press discussed G-P’s 
problems. 

November 1983 — Following the Civil 
Disobedience, EPIC members attend 
an Executive Committee meeting of the 
Sierra Club chapter and describe it as 
a virtual love-in. The ExCom votes a 
resolution of support and asks Sierra 
Club Legal Defense Fund to support 
the suit, which they later do with an 
amicus curiae brief. 

— Hauser holds meeting to discuss 
the Sinkyone with interested parties in 
his district. EPIC and Sinkyone Council 
are left off invitation list “by mistake.” 
They decide to appear outside “Bolton’s 
Cabana Holiday” with picket signs, in 
the rain. A few inside speak up for those 
outside; others are livid at the term “sel- 
ling out” on a picket sign. Outside, 
someone jokes about the difference be- 
tween Dan Hauser and Weyerhaeuser. 

— State Court of Appeals decides to 
hear EPIC’s appeal, which they do May 
1, 1984. A decision is expected in fall, 
1984, until which time the Stay holds. 
The decision finally comes in July, 1985. 
During this period there is no indication 
of when it will come, and most lawyers 
predict we will lose, which would trig- 
ger an immediate appeal to the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court. 

December 1983 — Pursuing the land 
trade possibility, Gil and Cecelia Gre- 
gori quickly find 4000 acres of timber- 
land for sale and adjacent to G-P hold- 
ings. This is 4000 acres more than is 
found by Parks & Rec. , which claims it 
is understaffed. 

— Sinkyone advocates meet with 
Deukmejian’s Parks Director, William 
Brin er. Briner remarks that he has a 
budget to consider and land is cheaper 
when it is cut-over. 

— Assembly member Tom Bates dis- 
cusses alternative legislation with Sin- 
kyone supporters. 

— Hauser conducts a yes-or-no post- 
card poll in which he analyzes his own 
bill without rebuttal. It shows the ex- 
pected result. 

January 1984 — It was long suspected 
that G-P’s Atlanta headquarters was 
getting a skewed report from their Fort 
Bragg outpost, especially given the 
heated situation and the vindictiveness 
of some personnel. The Gregori family 
arrives in Atlanta to keep an appoint- 
ment it has taken 6 months and the help 
of the Georgia Conservancy to arrange. 
The morning of the meeting, Atlanta 
talks to Fort Bragg and decides to can- 
cel. But the Gregoris are prepared. 
After calling the media, the family goes 
to work picketing and handing out leaf- 
lets in front of G-P’s office tower. This 
presents quite a picture, and in a few 
minutes PR man Frank Slover asks 
them to come in and promises to try 


for a meeting with the upper brass. 
They go in. Stanley Dennison, timber 
operations chief, eventually appears. 
He is upset, and it requires great dip- 
lomacy to get through the slide show 
with him, but the message is delivered. 
According to Dennison, “Our land is al- 
ways for sale.” The land exchange ques- 
tion is open from this point on, and the 
Trust for Public Land later states that 
this was helpful in their dealings with 
Atlanta. 

January 1984 — G-P offers the redis- 
covered coastal easement. Hauser rein- 
troduces his bill. Bates introduces his 
bill. Hauser bill passes swiftly and is 
signed. Bates bill eventually dies in “in- 
terim hearing”; Bates’ role in the Sac- 
ramento game is never clear. 

May 1984 — Richard Gienger attends 
the G-P stockholders meeting. 

— Jere Melo is briefly in trouble. The 
report of a CDF review team reads: “He 
[Melo] made a statement about [how] 
he should get a gun and shoot the DFG 
[Fish & Game] representative,” who 
was collecting stream sediment. A com- 
plaint was filed by a Sinkyone supporter 
and a hearing took place, but Melo kept 
his forester’s license. 

July 1984 — G-P announces no new 
THPs will be filed for the Sinkyone until 
April 1985, to allow time for possible 
trades to be arranged. 

— The next months are taken up in 
efforts to find trade lands, motivate 
Parks & Rec., and help the Bates bill. 
The February 1985 issue of Mother 
Jones carries a full-page ad placed by 
the Treaty Council calling for action be- 
fore G-P’s moratorium expires April 15. 

April 1985 — G-P at last announces 
it is a willing seller and will extend the 
moratorium into July, a new fiscal year. 
The legislature, with amazing speed, 
votes $7 million for the purchase, but 
the Governor is an obstacle. Sinkyone 
Council produces a 30-second TV spot, 
with voice-over by David Brower, cal- 
ling for letters to Deukmejian and dis- 
tributes it around the state. To no avail; 
he cuts the money. Sen. Barry Keene, 
a key legislator, declares “I guess this 
ends the Sinkyone wars” and takes a 
shot at “intransigent environmen- 
talists.” 

July 1985 — The Appeals Court finds 
for the plaintiffs, EPIC, IITC, Richard 
Gienger, Robert Sutherland, and Fred 
Downey. Again it’s a new game. Log- 
ging practices are not exempt from 
CEQA and cumulative effects must be 
considered. The Native American com- 
munity must be consulted. CDF delib- 
erates over what it means. They an- 
nounce it means more paperwork. 
Otherwise it looks like business as 
usual, with new weasel- works. 

September 1985 — The judgment be- 
comes final. Within days, two hikers re- 
port encountering Jere Melo in the Sally 
Bell Grove, marking trees. G-P refiles 
the Sally Bell THP. It is immediately 
appealed, and now EPIC must consider 
a new lawsuit without yet having re- 
ceived its legal costs from G-P. 

October 21 — CDF holds a standing- 
room-only hearing in Ukiah. Of almost 
100 attending, only Don Nelson, busi- 
ness agent for the Woodworkers union, 
favors cutting the Grove. Undoubtedly, 
if G-P tries to cut, it will be a big event. 
CDF extends the usual comment period 
and receives 500 letters, the most ever 
on a THP. CDF denies G-P’s request 
for a winter operations permit. But the 
THP is approved on December 13. 
There are people in the Grove the next 


Indian-Environmentalist Alliance 

Stops Exxon Mine 


by A1 Gedicks 

On December 10, 1986, after more 
than a decade of intense local opposi- 
tion, Exxon announced it was abandon- 
ing its plans to build one of the world’s 
largest underground zinc-copper mines 
at the headwaters of the Wolf River in 
Wisconsin’s north woods (see EF! vol.6 
no.8). Citing low metal prices, the com- 
pany asked the Wisconsin Department 
of Natural Resources (DNR) to suspend 
the permitting process just as it was 
entering its final phases. The DNR had 
just released a final environmental im- 
pact statement (EIS) on the project in 
November. 

Arlan Ackley, chairman of the 
Sokaogon Chippewa Tribe, whose reser- 
vation is just half a mile from the pro- 
posed mine site, called Exxon’s pullout 
“a victory for all Indian tribes. ” Exxon’s 


morning, just in case, but G-P doesn’t 
show and next day it is winter. 

— Meanwhile in the City: Save-the- 
Redwoods-League had pledged 
$500,000 for old growth in July. Trust 
for Public Land was introduced to the 
the issue with slide shows, media, and 
interviews; they see a niche opening for 
themselves, and in January 1986 Ted 
Harrison was assigned to the project. 

— EPIC v. Johnson II is filed, and 
this time Sierra Club Legal Defense is 
aboard for the whole ride. Court dates 
are postponed several times while, 
perhaps coincidentally, TPL is talking 
to G-P’s Atlanta headquarters. Sin- 
kyone supporters invade G-P’s lands 
and plant 3000 redwood seedlings. G-P 
continues the moratorium. In August, 
G-P and TPL agree to an option on all 
7000 acres, but the clock is running on 
the old tax code and politicking is in 
order. On December 22 the Coastal Con- 
servancy votes 5-0 to commit $1 million 
to the project and TPL signs the pur- 
chase agreement. The exact plan for the 
3800 acres will be worked out over 18 
months. EPIC and Sinkyone Council 
will be monitoring events, as they have 
for years, but as Agnes Mansfield 
wrote, “It is a victory for the Earth.” 

Each turn in this intricate plot re- 
quired meetings, letters, phone calls, 
and official hearings. On many occa- 
sions, Richard Gienger traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to speak for the Sin- 
kyone. This continued for a full decade 
at great personal and financial cost. 
This is not an honor roll, and Richard 
is far from the only person who made 
large sacrifices, but something must be 
said beyond “special thanks.” Anyone 
who has worked on this issue, knows 
that does not begin to cover it. 

David Cross is a California Earth 
First! leader and professional photo- 
grapher who covers EF! actions and 
has been published in leading national 
periodicals. 

Editor’s note: This article was paid 
for by the Earth First! Journal Re- 
search Fund. Tax-deductible donations 
to the Fund can be made to the Earth 
First! Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, 
AZ 85703. 



“This is your work, Jere Melo,” Agnes Mansfield tells the Georgia-Pacific head 
forester at a heating on the plan to cut the Sally Bell grove in Ukiah. 

Photo by David Cross. 


permitting manager, Barry Hansen, de- 
nied that pressure from environmen- 
talists forced the action. “There’s no 
question this was a marketing-driven 
decision,” he said. But mine critics have 
long argued that depressed metal prices 
should have led Exxon to abandon the 
$540 million project years ago. Exxon’s 
response has always been the same: 
first we’ll get the mining permits, then 
we’ll make a decision based on market 
conditions. With mining permits in 
hand, Exxon could have sat on the de- 
posit for years or sold it, complete with 
permits, to another mining company. 
Without the permits Exxon will have a 
hard time selling the property to 
another buyer. 

Exxon’s announcement came as a sur- 
prise to Wisconsin DNR officials. The 
DNR had given Exxon every indication 
that a permit would be approved despite 
serious objections raised by Indian 
tribes, statewide environmental 
groups, the EPA and the Interior De- 
partment. Despite major problems with 
water drawdown, ground water con- 
tamination and pollution of the Wolf 
River, the DNR’s final EIS found no 
environmental problems that could not 
be corrected or mitigated by Exxon. 

Both Exxon and the DNR had dismis- 
sed criticism of the project as the work 
of environmental extremists. They 
were continually surprised by the broad 
spectrum of the public opposed to the 
mine. When Exxon found it impossible 
to ignore environmental objections, 
they tried to assure locals that funds 
would be available to take care of any 
problems with the mine. Few were as- 
sured. 

Last October Exxon approached the 
local township for zoning permits re- 
quired before mine construction. Local 
residents turned out in large numbers. 
Exxon was unprepared to answer their 
objections. The town decided to with- 
hold zoning approval until completion 
of the master hearing. Exxon thus faced 
the possibility of going through a mas- 
ter hearing only to be denied permission 
to mine by the local township. 

Meanwhile the Sokaogon Chippewa 
kept the mine controversy before 
Exxon’s management and stockholders. 
With the assistance of the Sinsinawa 
Dominican Sisters of Wisconsin, who 
own Exxon stock, the tribe filed their 
fourth stockholder resolution in 4 years 
asking the company to reconsider the 
social, economic and environmental 
risks of the project. In November 
Exxon’s lawyers petitioned the Sec- 
urities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) to prevent the resolution from 
being considered at this year’s annual 
meeting. Each time the resolution has 
come up it has garnered more support 
among stockholders. This year’s resolu- 
tion would have been discussed while 
the master hearing was in progress. 

If these challenges weren’t enough, 
Exxon faced serious competition from 
the Cominco Corporation, the largest 
zinc producer in the Western world. 
Cominco’s Red Dog deposit in Alaska, 
estimated at 77 million tons, was al- 
ready in the final permitting stage. Red 
Dog is larger and richer than Exxon’s 
Crandon deposit and once developed, 
could easily saturate an already depre- 
ssed zinc market. 

In the final analysis Exxon’s manage- 
ment had to confront the economic risks 
of the project and an organized opposi- 
tion that would not go away. While the 
Menominee Indian Tribe welcomed 
Exxon’s pullout, they warned that if 
market conditions improve, the com- 
pany will reactivate its mine applica- 
tion. The reservation is 50 miles down- 
stream from the proposed mine. The 
tribe is using this time to complete its 
review of the final EIS and to hire its 
own consultants to address the impact 
of mine discharges into the Wolf River 
which flows directly through the reser- 
vation. Hilary Waukau Sr. , chairman of 
the Menominee mining impact commit- 
tee, said “While this has been put on 
hold, we want to make sure our people 
know what could happen to us if we let 
our guard down.” 

Al Gedicks works with the Midwest 
Headwaters EF! 
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California Rivers 

The following report is drawn from 
a January 6 press release by Friends 
of the River, Ft. Mason Center, Bldg.C, 
S.F., CA 94123 (415-771-0400). 

In the first day of the new Congres- 
sional session, separate bills were intro- 
duced to place California’s Kings, 
Merced and Kern Rivers in the National 
Wild and Scenic River System. 

The Kings River was proposed for 
protection by Congressman Richard 
Lehman (D-Sanger), who introduced 
Wild & Scenic legislation identical to 
his bill of last year. The Kings River is 
considered by many to be the most 
threatened river in the country; 11 miles 
of the nation’s greatest canyon would 
be destroyed by the proposed Rodgers 
Crossings Dam. 

Congressman Tony Coelho (D- 
Merced) introduced a bill in the House 
to make a portion of the Merced River 
and its South Fork National Wild & 
Scenic Rivers. Both rivers begin in 
Yosemite National Park. A Merced 
River bill was also introduced by 
California’s Republican Senator Pete 
Wilson. This legislation goes further 
than Coelho’s bill by protecting an addi- 
tional 8 miles of the most pristine part 
of the Main Merced River. 

If passed, either bill would prevent 
the construction of the El Portal Hydro- 
electric Project, a proposal which would 
dramatically diminish the flow of the 
Merced River as it leaves Yosemite 
Park. 

California’s senior Senator Alan 
Cranston (D) introduced a bill to protect 
sections of the North and South Forks 
of the Kern River above Isabella Reser- 
voir. The Kern, which flows from the 
slopes of Mt. Whitney down through 
Bakersfield, is the home of the Golden 
Trout, California’s state fish. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your 
US representatives and senators urg- 
ing them to support Wild & Scenic 
protection for all eligible portions of 
the Kings, Merced and Kern Rivers. 

Europe Wants More 

by Tom Stoddard 

The population squeeze has finally 
changed the reproduction habits of 
many Europeans. Citizens of East and 
West Germany, Britain, Belgium, De- 
nmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the 
Netherlands are having an attack of 
good sense and are not mass producing 
children. Th e birth rat es for those coun- 
tries are stabilizing or falling and this 
poses THe "serious dangSF of helping 
Earth heal from overpopulation 
wounds. This wave of sanity has caused 
affected governments to panic. Politi- 
cians realize a smaller, more intelligent, 
elect orate will re sult in less chicanery 
5hd decreasing jibHicaTTIowe r Home 
■governments passedTegislation offering 
inducements to return to higher rates 
of human reproduction. ^France, for 
example, is offering parents oFa third 
child a sub sid y of $280 per month for 
up to 3 y ears. Those stupid e nough to 
fall_for_this boondoggle wfiTsurely pro- 
djSISrzensj wjtfi low enough intelli- 
gences to keep the politicians in office. 
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GRIZ (continued) 

either designated Wilderness or Na- 
tional Park land. Yet people are allowed 
to hunt Grizzlies in Wilderness Areas, 
so that land is not safe for Grizzlies. 
Hunters in the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness, for example, displace bears from 
preferred habitat; those that remain are 
often shot. 

Furthermore, the 6 Wildernesses in 
the Northern Rockies are separated by 
strips of private and federal land which 
are dangerous places for Grizzlies. 
These “travel corridors” are subject to 
rampant development. Biologists fear 
that development of these corridors will 
eventually isolate each Wilderness into 
a “biological island.” Grizzlies can’t sur- 
vive on biological islands. 

Finally, all land not afforded the min- 
imal protection of Wilderness is open 
to oil and gas development, roading, 
timber cutting, ORV use, and other ac- 
tivities detrimental to Grizzlies. Avail- 
able habitat is shrinking daily, and 
Grizzly populations will decrease in di- 
rect proportion to habitat losses. 

Dunkle will claim that the recently 
completed Forest Plans and BLM Plans 
provide regulatory mechanisms to pro- 
tect public lands for the Grizzly. That’s 
crap. Every Northern Rockies Forest 
Plan has been appealed, primarily be- 
cause conservationists feel the needs of 
Grizzlies have not been met. If appeals 
are rejected, conservationists will be 
forced to take the FS to court. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

The Reagan administration’s plan 
to delist the Grizzly Bear must be 
stopped. Tell your Congresspersons 
(representative, House of Representa- 
tives, Wash., DC 20515; senators, Se- 
nate, DC 20510) that MDFWP popula- 
tion figures are not reliable. Point out 
that in 1984, the Interagency Grizzly 
Bear Committee, reported: “The avail- 
able data did not permit the task force 
to estimate total numbers of bears, 
to detect any significant trend or even 
confirm population stability ... in 
the Northern Continental Divide 
Ecosystem.” Tell them that Grizzly 
habitat is not secure. Inform them 
that conservationists are still trying 
to work within administrative and 
legal systems to determine if regulat- 
ory mechanisms are in place to pro- 
tect Grizzly habitat, and that it’s pre- 
mature for Dunkle to try to delist the 
Grizzly before this process is com- 
plete. 


Yellowstone 

Rivers 

Protected 

by Arthur Dogmeat 

For the first time since 1971, Yellow- 
stone Park officials have made a decision 
that benefits wildlife. The Park Service 
has decided not to open Yellowstone’s 
rivers and streams to boating. Park 
officials just released a report which 
concludes that opening Yellowstone’s 
waterways to non-motorized boating 
would have adverse impacts on wildlife, 
including Grizzly Bears, Whooping 
Cranes, Peregrine Falcons and Bald 
Eagles. Also, the Park Service expressed 
concern that there would be conflicts 
between boaters and people who fish. 
The report, which is only available for 
public review locally, provides remark- 
able testimony to the biological diversity 
of Yellowstone. 

Earth Firstlers constantly kick 
Yellowstone Park officials in the butt 
when they do something wrong, so it’s 
only fair that we pat them on the back 
for doing something right. Send the 
Superintendent a note expressing your 
support of his decision to ban boating 
on Yellowstone’s rivers: Superintendent 
Robert Barbee, POB 168, Yellowstone 
Park, WY 82190. 
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IGBC Bureaufats Protested in Denver 


by Eric Holle 

As Interagency Grizzly Bear Com- 
mittee (IGBC) bureaufats yawned and 
snored through their meeting in Den- 
ver, December 2-3, Colorado Earth 
First! and Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears (CYB) held a funeral procession 
for the 29 Grizzlies killed or removed 
from the Yellowstone Ecosystem from 
1983-86. These are the human caused 
mortalities since the IGBC first began 
meeting. While Chris Servheen of the 
US Fish & Wildlife Service assured the 
press that the Feds’ bear recovery effort 
is working, Earth First! gave the true 
story to the media: human-induced mor- 
tality remains too high to sustain the 
population, and reckless development 
continues to destroy habitat and in- 
crease human-bear conflict. 

Increased sightings of sows with cubs 
in 1986 have prompted Servheen and 
the Dept, of the Interior to make irres- 
ponsibly optimistic statements to the 
public, following similar statements by 
Forest Service Chief Max Peterson in 
1985. Such statements are part of a PR 
campaign to persuade the public that 
projects like Ski Yellowstone, new 
roads, a new gold mine, and the usual 


Forest Service abuses of Earth are com- 
patible with Grizzly recovery. 

The IGBC agenda consisted of boring 
discussions of bear-proof trash bins, re- 
vised regulations, and public education 
projects — necessary business, 
perhaps, but completely ignoring the 
most important issue, overdevelop- 
ment. CYB director Tony Povilitis was 
the only conservationist present who 
raised significant questions on current 
management policy; unfortunately his 
request for a moratorium on further de- 
velopment in Yellowstone unless it can 
be proven to be non-detrimental to 
Grizzly recovery was brushed aside. 

One bright spot was the presentation 
by National Grizzly Bear Habitat Coor- 
dinator, John Weaver, on a framework 
to assess the cumulative effects of de- 
velopment on “grizzly bear decisions.” 
Yet, again biological realities appar- 
ently will take a back seat to money 
and politics: indications are that Ski 
Yellowstone will be approved with “miti- 
gation” of negative impacts. 

As disturbing as the green light given 
to development outside the Park is the 
“compromise” plan for Fishing Bridge: 
the RV park will remain, and the 
campground will be relocated else- 


where in the Park. This violation of the 
agreement allowing the Grant Village 
abomination to replace facilities at Fish- 
ing Bridge is an insult to all conser- 
vationists. 

The funeral procession for the bear, 
bound in red tape and strangled by de- 
velopment (represented as the Grim 
Reaper), proceeded to the conference 
room. Although we arrived prior to the 
10 minute period scheduled for public 
comment, the frightened bureaufats 
were already in hasty retreat. The 
sound of the fiddle and drum echoing 
through the halls alerted them to the 
coming of the Cult of the Sacred Paw. 
Knowing that we carried the graves- 
tones of the 29 murdered bears, they 
panicked and fled, not wishing to be 
held accountable for the crimes. 

Chairman Stan Tixier’s belated invi- 
tation to “sit in on our meetings to get 
better informed on the issues” will be 
taken seriously, with future “sit ins” 
planned. The Chairman is also cordially 
invited to sit in on our meetings so that 
he can get better informed on the is- 
sues. Viva el oso grande! 

Eric Holle is an Earth First! Col- 
orado contact. 


Dirt Bikes & 
Grizzlies 

by Mudslide Slim 

Kalispell, MT, Jan. 7, 1987 — A case 
study of a US Forest Service road clo- 
sure program near here finds that the 
agency’s negligence in keeping existing 
gates closed and locked is the greatest 
single reason for the failure of forest 
road closures to restrict motor vehicle 
use. The study, sponsored by the local 
conservation groups Swan View Coali- 
tion and Resources, Ltd., concludes 
that nearly half of the miles of road 
deemed “closed” for wildlife protection 
in the portions of the Swan Lake Ranger 
District considered by the Forest Ser- 
vice (FS) to be “needed for survival and 
recovery of the grizzly bear” were not 
effectively closed. 

Of the 62 road closures listed by the 
FS as within the study area, located 
between the crests of the Swan and Mis- 
sion mountains of northwest Montana, 
53 were inspected. Of those inspected, 
38% were found to be ineffective in fully 
restricting passenger vehicles. Of 
these, 50% were not closed and locked, 
25% allowed vehicles to be driven 
around the closure, 10% were rendered 
ineffective by minor vandalism, and 15% 
were not yet established on roads 
claimed as “closed” by the FS. 

According to the study’s principal pre- 
parer, Keith Hammer, a surprising find- 
ing is that not a single case of major 
vandalism to a Forest Service gate was 
encountered. Contrary to FS reports 
of major problems with gate vandalism, 
Hammer found that “75% of the ineffec- 
tive closures resulted from either poor 
placement of the gate, which allowed 
easy detour around it, or the simple fact 
that the gate was not closed and 
locked.” 

All the road closures inspected are 
intended by the Forest Service to also 
restrict trail vehicles, such as motorcy- 
cles, on a year-round basis, and snow- 
mobiles from April 1 to November 30. 
The study reports, however, that none 
of the closure devices were physically 
capable of restricting these uses and 
92% failed to exhibit a sign indicating 
that these types of vehicles are prohi- 
bited. 

The study cites numerous scientific 
papers which document the negative ef- 
fects of open forest roads upon Elk and 
Grizzlies. Hammer points to the Forest 
Service’s January 22, 1986, Decision to 
implement the Flathead Forest Plan 
showing that the public supports forest 
road closures. 

Forest Service failings in the Swan 
could prove disastrous. Citing Grizzly 
Bear biologists’ findings that the Mis- 
sion Mountains population of Grizzlies 
is declining and that the Flathead 
Forest Plan calls for management of a 
secure Grizzly travel corridor along the 
Swan-Clearwater Divide in order to 
avoid isolating the Missions from the 
greater Glacier-Bob Marshall Ecosys- 
tem, Hammer states, “86% of the road 



Protest outside the IGBC meeting. Photo courtesy of Eric Holle. 


mileages listed as ‘closed’ in the corridor 
area were not effectively closed.” 

Recently released FS studies of the 
Noisy Face forest road and off-road-ve- 
hicle (ORV) trail system in the northern 
portion of the study area reveal that 
the road density is 2.2 miles per square 
mile — more than twice the density per- 
mitted by interagency Grizzly manage- 
ment guidelines. The excessive road de- 
nsity entails “over a 50% reduction in 
the ability of elk to use the area’s habitat 
according to the Montana Cooperative 
Elk-Logging Study,” Hammer states. 
He concludes: “The Forest Service 
should be getting the current Forest- 
wide road system and ORV use under 
control, rather than planning and build- 
ing more roads into already stressed big 
game and critical wildlife habitats.” 

For more information on ORVs in the 
Northern Continental Divide Grizzly 
Bear Ecosystem, contact Swan View 
Coalition, POB 1901, Kalispell, MT 
59903 (406-755-1375). 


Freddie’s Phony 
Road Closures in 
Griz Country 

by Arthur Dogmeat 

The worst thing about the Flathead 
Forest Plan is the 3000 miles of roads 
the Freddies want to build, and one of 
the worst road systems is on the Noisy 
Face Geographic Unit of the Swan Lake 
Ranger District. The Freddies have just 
released an environmental assessment 
(EA) documenting the Northern Swan 
Range Recreation Analysis. The EA 
lists nine alternatives for managing rec- 


reation levels on the Noisy Face; Alter- 
native 9 allows the most motorized use. 
ORV use of the Noisy Face is so rampant 
that Alternative 8 represents the cur- 
rent level of ORV use. 

Alternative 8 is probably illegal. It 
fails to meet the Freddies’ own 
guidelines for road densities in impor- 
tant Grizzly habitat. In “Situation 1” 
habitat, which contains “habitat compo- 
nents needed for the survival and recov- 
ery of the species, ” the Freddies’ weak 
guidelines allow a maximum of 1 mile 
of road per square mile of land; road 
densities now are 2.2 miles per square 
mile. 

These high levels of ORV use displace 
bears from preferred habitat. The only 
way the Freddies can adhere to their 
own “Grizzly Bear Guidelines” is by 
adopting alternative 1 or 2. 

Furthermore, the Freddies want to 
issue a special use permit for a motor- 
cycle race in situation 1 habitat. Fred- 
dies allowed lunatics on dirt bikes to 
roar through great Grizzly habitat until 
last year, when local conservationists 
threatened to sue the Freddies to stop 
the race. For now, the race has been 
stopped. 

Your comments could keep the 
Freddies from allowing the races 
again, or from picking an alternative 
that will allow ORVs in Grizzly coun- 
try. Ask District Ranger Bill Pederson 
to adopt Alternative 1 or 2. Insist that 
there be no dirt bike races. Send a 
copy of your letter to the Forest Super- 
visor. Ask your Congresspersons to 
have Ranger Pederson explain A) 
what road densities are allowable in 
Situation 1 Grizzly habitat, and B) 
what levels will be allowed under the 
Freddies “preferred alternative” in the 
Noisy Face Recreation Analysis. Ask 
your Congresspersons to send you a 
copy of Pederson’s response. Addres- 
ses: Bill Pederson, Swan Lake Ranger 
District, POB 370, Bigfork, MT 59911; 
Ed Brannon, Forest Supervisor, 
Flathead NF, POB 147, Kalispell, MT 
59901. 



Oil Wells in America’s Serengeti 
Rocky Mountain Front Under 

Assault 



Badger-Two Medicine Roadless Area. Photo hy Mike Bader. 


by Mike Bader 

Driving along US Highway 89 in 
northwestern Montana, two great fea- 
tures demand the eyes’ attention. To the 
east sprawl the Great Plains: dry, end- 
less, the stuff of cowboy movies. To the 
west lie the incredible escarpments of 
the Rocky Mountain East IVont. Jut- 
ting abruptly skyward for over 4000 
feet, these mountains seem out of place 
in the prairie landscape. These two land- 
forms crash together in a geologic for- 
mation known as the Overthrust Belt. 

Located adjacent to the east side of 
the Bob Marshall Wilderness and 
Glacier National Park, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Front comprises some of the most 
ecologically sensitive lands in the US. 
Where two or more different land types 
meet, a phenomenon known to biolo- 
gists as the “edge effect” occurs. These 
places typically support an abundant di- 
versity of plant and animal life. The 
Fi'ont is home to the nation’s largest 
herd of Bighorn Sheep, the second 
largest herd of Elk, a Mule Deer popu- 
lation estimated at 15,000, one of the 
largest Mountain Goat populations, and 
a multitude of non-game species. Black 
Bears number in the hundreds. Numer- 
ous raptors soar the skies, including the 
Bald Eagle and Peregrine Falcon, both 
Endangered Species. Streams teem 
with Cutthroat Trout. The howl of the 
endangered Gray Wolf can again be 
heard. The Front comprises the most 
crucial segment of the Northern Conti- 
nental Divide Ecosystem (NCDE) con- 
taining the largest and most stable 
population of Grizzly Bears in the lower 
48. The Grizzlies on the Front are the 
last bears in the lower 48 to use habitat 
on the Great Plains. They range as far 
as 20 miles from the foothills. The Rocky 
Mountain Front has been referred to 
as “America’s Serengeti.” (See George 
Wuerthner’s article in Beltane 86.) 

The Overthrust Belt is a narrow band 
of upheaved sedimentary rock formed 
during the Precambrian Era. The entire 
Rocky Mountain Front lies within the 
Overthrust Belt. The Front stretches 
from the Canadian border down the east 
side of Glacier and the Bob Marshall to 
State Highway 200 on the south. The 
Overthrust is thought to contain de- 
posits of oil and natural gas which 
energy industry wants. And that is 
where perhaps the biggest land man- 
agement battle in western US history 
begins. 

At issue is the management of the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest. 
Forest Service management of the 
Front has been characterized by an 
overwhelming bias towards oil and gas 
development. Evidence of this is found 
in the recently released Lewis and 
Clark Forest Plan and Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS). The Forest 
Service (FS) picked management alter- 
native “G,” which recommends the least 
Wilderness, and the most allowable oil 
and gas exploration and development 
on the Front, while projecting a huge 
increase in ORV use on the entire 
Forest. There are currently 1,002,000 
unprotected roadless acres on the Lewis 
and Clark Forest. The Plan recom- 
mends a paltry 51,834 acres for Wilder- 
ness. That land consists of high, barren 
rocky peaks. Crucial wildlife areas are 
opened to roadbuilding and drill pad 
construction. 

The decision to open Front roadless 
lands came from former Interior Secret- 
ary James Watt. The Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) were pressured to issue oil and 
gas leases for the whole Front. They 
did so immediately. The lands were has- 
tily assessed in a poor quality document 
in 1981 entitled Non-Wilderness Lands 
Oil and Gas Leasing EA. The FS ruled 
that it wasn’t necessary to compile a 
full EIS, even though 98% of the Front 
is within Management Situation-1 
Grizzly habitat, where bears are to be 
the primary consideration. The FS also 
ignored the Congressional directives of 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA), the Endangered Species Act 


(ESA), and the National Forest Man- 
agement Act (NFMA). Conservation 
groups challenged the ruling in the 
courts, filing a lawsuit in 1982. The case 
was finally heard in May 1986 and re- 
sulted in an important decision titled 
Bob Marshall Alliance v. Watt. Federal 
Judge Paul Hatfield ruled that oil and 
gas leases in the Deep Creek area of 
the Front were issued “illegally and im- 
properly.” Hatfield stated that the 
agencies intended to take a “delayed 
look at potential impacts” and that the 
decision to forego an EIS was “un- 
reasonable.” He cited several violations 
of NEPA, ESA, and NFMA. The Deep 
Creek area had been given a perfect 
score of 28 points in RARE II (the sec- 
ond roadless area review and evalua- 
tion). The only other area to receive a 
28 was Admiralty Island in Alaska, now 
a National Monument. The Lewis and 
Clark Plan calls for oil and gas develop- 
ment in the Deep Creek area. The FS 
will appeal the Hatfield decision. 

The first major test of the Forest Ser- 
vice drilling program came in 1984 at 
Hall Creek, in the Badger-Two 
Medicine area, adjacent to Glacier Park 
and the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 
The Badger-Two Medicine unit is the 
largest unprotected roadless area 
(120,000 acres) in the entire NCDE. 
American Petrofina of Texas wants to 
drill at Hall Creek, 2 miles from the 
Park. The FS and BLM again gave the 
nod to development, and again no EIS 
was prepared. That decision was ap- 
pealed to the Interior Board of Land 
Appeals by the Glacier-Two Medicine 
Alliance and the Blackfeet tribe, citing 
numerous violations of NEPA, ESA, 
and treaty rights held by the Blackfeet. 
While the Land Board did not prohibit 
drilling, it did remand the decision back 
to the agencies for revisions including 
bringing it into accord with a law en- 
forcement and road closure agreement 
between the Blackfeet; FS; BLM; Mon- 
tana Department of Fish, Wildlife, and 
Parks (MDFWP); National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS); and US Fish & Wildlife Ser- 
vice (FWS). The BLM, MDFWP, FS, 
FWS, and NPS signed the agreement. 
The Blackfeet did not and have since 
decided not to negotiate the matter. The 
agreement centers on protection of 
Grizzlies, Elk, and their habitat. There 
are a few jeep trails in the area which 
were built in the ’50s and now are im- 
passable to all but the hardiest 4-wheel 
drive vehicles. But last August the 
Forest Service illegally “improved” one 
of these trails with a bulldozer, as access 
for a 925-acre controlled bum. The work 
suspiciously comes within 1/8 mile of 
the Hall Creek proposed well site. The 
FS did not consult the FWS, the 
MDFWP, or the public about this con- 
struction. Other agencies were disap- 
pointed with the lack of communication. 
The FS agreed to close the road. 

The Badger-Two Medicine has been 
described by MDFWP bear biologist 
Keith Aune as the “best grizzly habitat 
on the Rocky Mountain Front.” Bear 
expert Dr. John Craighead has said 


areas on the Front are more important 
bear habitat than areas within the des- 
ignated Wildernesses nearby. Yet mas- 
sive oil and gas development is planned 
in the Badger. Chevron Corp. has pro- 
posed a well site near Goat Mountain, 
within the Badger roadless area. The 
FS is now preparing an EIS, due in 
June. They have already indicated that 
they will approve the drilling permit. 
This proposed project is intended to be 
a “model” for drilling on the Front. In 
the event of a strike of gas in Badger- 
Two Medicine, a gas refinery would be 
located on the boundary of Glacier Park. 
The NPS has voiced opposition to these 
plans, but is being ignored. 

The Badger area serves as the key 
migration corridor for Grizzlies and 
other wildlife between Glacier and the 
Bob Marshall complex. Areas between 
Glacier and the Great Bear Wilderness 
are already being blocked by subdivi- 
sions and other developments. Grizzly 
researcher Dr. Charles Jonkel and 
MDFWP’s Aune have warned that sev- 
ering this Badger corridor will have dire 
results for the bear population of the 
entire NCDE. At a time when the world 
is drowning in an oil and gas glut, and 
prices are the lowest they have been in 
years, why drill in such an area as the 
Badger? Because the FS wants the 
roads and the precedent. This Goat 
Mountain battle is intended to break 
the backs of the conservation movement 
and the Blackfeet Indians. Improp- 
rieties related to the Goat Mountain 
project are numerous. For instance, the 
FS allowed Chevron to hire and pay a 
private oil and gas consulting firm to 
perform the Grizzly habitat mapping for 
this area. This information will be used 
in the EIS. As well as slanting the EIS 
in Chevron’s favor, allowing Chevron to 
invest another $150,000 in the project 
makes it easier for them to plead they 
have a lot at stake. 

Public opposition to the drilling plans 
has been strong. Several appeals have 
been filed on the Forest Plan, including 
two by the Badger Chapter of the 
Glacier-Two Medicine Alliance. One 
Badger appeal centers on violations of 
environmental laws. Another appeal 
was jointly filed by Badger members 
and traditional Blackfeet religious prac- 
titioners. Traditional medicine people 
say the land is sacred and must be left 
in a totally pristine condition for them 
to be able to practice their religion. 
They want the area to be designated 
as a spiritual wilderness. The Badger- 
Two Medicine was once part of the re- 
servation but was ceded to the govern- 
ment in an 1895 treaty. The Blackfeet 
retain rights in the area to access, 
timber for personal uses, hunting and 
fishing, and traditional usage such as 
religious activities. Several tribal elders 
and spiritual leaders filed sworn af- 
fidavits for the Forest Plan appeal, 
based on 1st Amendment rights to free- 
dom of religion, and due to violations 
of the American Indian Religious Free- 
dom Act of 1978. The Blackfeet fear that 
if the Badger country is developed, they 


will lose the last link they have to their 
traditions and cultural identity. The FS 
rejected the appeal in their responsive 
statement and it has now gone to Forest 
Service Chief Max Peterson for a final 
decision. If he concurs with the respon- 
sive statement', the appeal will go to 
the courts. George Kipp, a traditionalist 
and Thunder Pipe medjpine bundle 
owner, rejects the request' of the FS 
that the Blackfeet identify 'specific sa- 
cred sites. Said Kipp in the appeal, “To 
imply that only the specific sites are 
sacred is like saying that only the altar 
in a church is sacred, and the rest can 
be tom down.” 

The Badger appeal originally re- 
ceived a stay on “any activities that 
might change the wilderness charac- 
teristics of any roadless lands on the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest pend- 
ing the resolution of the appeals.” The 
Forest Service later reversed that deci- 
sion. Interestingly, officials of Chevron 
met with Ronald Reagan just weeks be- 
fore the reversal, to discuss the “need 
to get drilling projects going within the 
United States in order to reduce our 
dependence on foreign oil.” Yet the US 
Geological Survey has found that even 
with the most optimistic projections of 
a major find on the Front, the oil would 
provide only 2 days supply at US con- 
sumption rates, and the gas 3 weeks. 

In November the Badger Chapter 
and the Blackfeet co-sponsored the 
“Blackfeet Nation Spiritual Wilderness 
Gathering,” a protest march in Mis- 
soula. Over 350 people marched to the 
Region 1 Headquarters of the Forest 
Service to voice their displeasure. This 
protest solidified the coalition between 
environmentalists and Indians. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

The Montana Congressional delega- 
tion is currently working on legisla- 
tion to create more designated Wilder- 
ness in Montana. Areas on the Front 
are being hotly contested. It is crucial 
that people write to Montana Con- 
gresspersons immediately in support 
of all 400,000 roadless acres of the 
Front for Wilderness. Send to: Pat 
Williams, US House of Representa- 
tives, Wash., DC 20515; Senators Max 
Baucus and John Melcher, US Senate, 
DC 20510. Also write to the Con- 
gresspersons of your state. Remind 
them this is an issue of national con- 
cern. For more information on how 
to help, contact: The Badger Chapter, 
POB 8374, Missoula, MT 59807 (406- 
549-0263). 



George Kipp. 
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that the shrir^s-ifear where the power- 
line would be built have been 25 to 30 

fore,” said Alfonso Ortiz, an expert on 

Ikieblo culture at the l ’niversiu of New 
Mexico. "It is the w holeness of the place 
that is sacred. The BIA has no unified 
sense of the relatedness of all things . r£ I 

... To have high voltage wires humming I 

overhead when you are meditating at 1 1 

quarter or half mile away, for us is tan- 
tamount to a profound defeat.” o * 

Although the Forest Service had op- _§ «’ ‘ ~~ 

posed allowing the OLE line to disturb ^ 

Indian religious practices on its lands, ^ 

they abandoned that position. The Valle Grande. The OLE powerline urill cross the upper portion of the picture 
BIA is in a better position to evaluate 


The primitive beauty of northern 
New Mexico’s landscape, where ancient 
Pueblo Indian and Spanish villages are 
scattered along the Rio Grande below 
high mountain ranges, is threatened by 
the impending construction of a massive 
345,000 volt powerline through the 
heart of the Jemez Mountains and the 
Rio Grande Valley near Bandelier Na- 
tional Monument. The prospect of steel 
towers, buzzing cables and new access 
roads spanning remote forests has en- 
raged Pueblo Indians and environmen- 
talists who are fighting the formidable 
political power of the US Department 
of Energy and utility companies. 

Despite overwhelming local opposi- 


tion and documents disputing any need 
for the powerline, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and the US Forest Ser- 
vice (FS) have given the go-ahead for 
its construction across the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest, the Valle Grande National 
Natural Landmark and other wildlands 
sacred to the Pueblo Indians. In Sep- 
tember, the BIA said it would issue per- 
mits for construction despite notices 
from the State of New Mexico, four In- 
dian Pueblos, the All Indian Pueblo 
Council (of Pueblo governors), the 
Sierra Club, and Save the Jemez that 
they will file suits to stop the powerline. 

Known as the “OLE line” (Ojo Line 
Extension), the powerline would span 
the Jemez Mountains for 50 miles with 
130 foot tall steel lattice towers from 
the remote Spanish village of Coyote 
in the north to Los Alamos on the east, 
crossing the Valle Grande, and the 
sculptured volcanic mesas overlooking 
Santa Fe. Roads capable of carrying 
huge machinery would be built in what 
is now remote land. The line would scar 
some of the most famous scenery in the 
Southwest. 

Along the Rio Grande, at the base 
of the Jemez range, 14 tribes of Pueblo 
Indians live in villages which predate 
the European discovery of America. 
They practice a mostly secret religion 
which holds the Jemez Mountains as one 
of the most sacred places on Earth. The 
Jemez peaks and the Valle Grande have 
a central place in their beliefs, and the 
Jemez range is scattered with known 
and unknown “shrines” which the Pue- 
blo people have visited for centuries as 
part of their religious practices. The 
ruins of hundreds of their ancestral vil- 
lages lie throughout the mountains. 

The OLE powerline would cross a 
flank of Tschicoma Peak on the east side 
of the Jemez, one of the most important 
sacred places within Pueblo religion. An 
active Pueblo shrine more than 1000 
years old exists on the mountain’s sum- 
mit. 

The reason the Pueblo people hold 
the Jemez Mountains in such high re- 
gard is obvious to anyone who walks 
into their Aspen, spruce, and pine co- 
vered heights. Three times proposed as 
a National Park, Jemez land is within 
the Santa Fe National Forest or pri- 
vately owned, except for a patch pro- 
tected within Bandelier National Monu- 
ment. Characterized by tent rocks of 
soft volcanic tuff overtopping forests of 
Aspen and spruce, the mountains are 
rich with large mammals and delicate 
plant communities seemingly sus- 
pended above a vast view of mountains 
and deserts. 

The US Bureau of Indian Affairs — 
the “lead agency” for the OLE project, 
charged with reviewing the issue and 
making a decision — ruled that the pow- 
erline would have “no significant impact 
on the Pueblo religion” since it would 
not cross shrines or other religious 
“sites” directly. This decision, which 
counters all that is known about the bas- 
ically secret Pueblo religion, has be- 
come a lightning rod for appeals 
brought against the BIA by the Pueblo 
people charging violation of their First 
Amendment Religious Freedoms. 

The BIA maintains that by avoiding 
construction near specific shrines in the 
Jemez they are protecting Pueblo reli- 
gion. “The critical question in terms of 
the First Amendment is whether an 
area is so sacred that if they lose it they 
will no longer be ablb to practice their 
religion,” said William Allen of BIA’s 
Albuquerque office/. 


the effects on religious freedoms than 
we are,” said FS Regional Forester Sot- 
ero Muniz. 

But the BIA abdicated its respon- 
sibilities with regard to Pueblo religious 
freedoms. “Once we took the responsi- 
bility as lead agency, in addition to our 
role of tribal advocacy we assumed re- 
sponsibility to come up with the best 
decision for the American public, not 
solely for our constituency. The role of 
the BIA is not necessarily to agree with 
the tribes on every issue.” 

Below the surface of the appeals over 
the legitimacy of the environmental im- 
pact statement (EIS), a deeper contro- 
versy is developing around charges of 
collusion among federal agencies and 
violations of the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act (NEPA) which mandates 
and guides the EIS process. Critics 
charge that a detailed decision regard- 
ing how and where to build the OLE 
powerline was made far in advance of 
the draft EIS (DEIS) in meetings in- 
volving the US Department of Energy 
(DOE), the BIA, Forest Service and a 
trio of utility companies. In the months 
that followed the meetings, according 
to documents obtained under the Free- 
dom of Information Act, dissent among 
the agencies was quelled, and informa- 
tion which would have conflicted with 
the final decision was deleted from the 
EISs. 

PNM (Public Service Company, the 
largest utility in New Mexico) first pro- 
posed to build the OLE line in the Rio 
Grande Valley in the late ’70s, claiming 
a need to close a gap in its regionwide 
network of high voltage powerlines. No 
other powerline as large exists in this 
rural area of north-central New Mexico. 
Due to fierce opposition, the proposal 
was mothballed until early 1985 when 
PNM renewed the idea, this time pro- 
posing two routes — the original Rio 
Grande route and a new one across the 
nearby Jemez Mountains. 

Again opposition to OLE was intense, 
but now divided as many valley resi- 
dents fearing diminished property 
values preferred the mountain route 
where the line would be in the rolling 
11,000 foot highlands of the Jemez. But 
Pueblo Indians and a group called “Save 
the Jemez” opposed the line in either 
location, questioning the need for the 
line while citing the religious signifi- 
cance of the mountains. 

By now PNM’s interest in the line 
had publicly been joined by the DOE, 
which operates Los Alamos National 
Laboratory on a plateau of the Jemez 
overlooking Santa Fe. DOE claimed it 
needed more electricity for future 
weapons research projects at Los 
Alamos and wanted the OLE line to con- 
nect directly to the lab via the mountain 
route before passing to Santa Fe. 

Though DOE’s projected needs would 
be less than 20% of the OLE line’s po- 
tential load, DOE rejected smaller al- 
ternatives. Then, for unknown reasons, 
DOE began exerting pressure behind 
the scenes on state and federal wildlife 
agencies and the Forest Service, who 
opposed the mountain route for social 
and biological reasons. 

While few have questioned Los 
Alamos’ need for more electricity for 
research relating to President Reagan’s 
“Star Wars” program, as the DEIS was 
released, questions persisted concern- 
ing PNM’s motivation for wanting to 
build the OLE line. PNM argues that 
the line is needed to back up other lines 
feeding into the Santa Fe-Albuquerque 
area, but experts charged that the 


DEIS failed to prove a need for building 
such a large powerline. 

“The reasons they give for wanting 
to build the OLE line make no sense,” 
said Amory Lovins, an expert in west- 
ern energy issues. “The line is about 
10 times as big as the need that it is 
supposed to meet and there are cheaper 
ways to meet those needs anyway. So, 
either the bureaucracy is being more 
incompetent than usual or there is a 
reason nobody wants to talk about for 
building the line.” 

“Whoever wants to get that power is 
going about it in a rather ineffective 
way because by violating NEPA, if not 
other laws, they guarantee that the 
project will be held up for years and 
will be subject to intense scrutiny which 
they could avoid. Either way, whoever 
wants to get the line built would ac- 
complish that goal much better by fol- 
lowing the law,” said Lovins. 

The final EIS, issued in August, 
failed to quiet questions. Lovins noted, 
“The EIS doesn’t address the most fun- 
damental questions of need at all . . . 
These questions are addressed more in 
the final than in the draft but they are 
addressed by adding new mistakes ...” 

While none of the five federal agen- 
cies involved in siting or approving the 
OLE line joined the public in demand- 
ing justification for the line, the US Fish 
& Wildlife Service and the Forest Ser- 
vice opposed building OLE in the area 
of the Jemez where the line would cross 
the Santa Fe National Forest and the 
township-sized Dunnigan ranch — 
which encompasses the Valle Grande, 
a collapsed volcano which has been the 
heart of past National Park proposals 
for the Jemez. Santa Fe National Forest 
officials cited their Forest Plan, whose 
ecological and visual impact guidelines 
would be strained as OLE damages 
brought the forest close to those legal 
limits. They also noted, “The Jemez 
Mountains harbor some of the most im- 


tember 1985 meeting. The FS alterna- 
tive never appeared in either draft of 
the EIS. 

The Santa Fe National Forest’s con- 
cern for several endangered species in 
the Jemez was shared by the US Fish 
& Wildlife Service and New Mexico’s 
state wildlife agency. These agencies 
lobbied for the FS alternative plan after 
a report by USFWS biologist Terry 
Johnson detailed risks to Peregrine Fal- 
cons and Bald Eagles living near the 
mountain route. But in a July 10, 1985, 
interagency and utility meeting, both 
wildlife agencies agreed to suppress in- 
formation about the Peregrines and to 
drop their opposition to the Jemez 
route. 

Later in July, Maynard Rost, Super- 
visor of the Santa Fe National Forest, 
issued PNM a special permit to conduct 
a “centerline survey” for the powerline 
on FS lands. Rost ruled that no EIS 
was needed for the survey, which in- 
volved building primitive roads and cut- 
ting trees, because the project would 
have “no significant effect” on “human” 
resources. Rost then advised PNM in 
writing how to avoid “adverse publicity” 
which might result if the public noticed 
construction work beginning more than 
a year before any decision or permits 
had been issued. 

“If proponents of this powerline 
would really see clearly in their minds 
exactly what they are doing would they 
still feel this powerline is absolutely 
necessary?” asks John Gonzales, Secret- 
ary of the All Indian Pueblo Council. 
“As far as I’m concerned, the best out- 
come of the OLE problem would be for 
all parties involved to be honest when 
they ask the question: is this powerline 
worth the pain it will cause to our 
people?” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Environmen- 
talists suspect that the administrative 
appeals to OLE will be rejected, and 
the issue will enter the courts in early 


portant habitat for threatened and en- 
dangered species in the Southwest.” 

The FS proposed an alternative rout- 
ing for OLE to avert the resource con- 
flict in the Jemez. But according to gov- 
ernment documents, the FS withdrew 
the alternative under pressure from 
PNM, the DOE and the BIA in a Sep- 


’87. Meanwhile, we should send letters 
to New Mexico’s US Senator Jeff Bin- 
gaman (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510) encouraging him to seek to 
completely and permanently stop con- 
struction plans for OLE. Urge him to 
seek to preserve the Jemez Mountains 
as a National Park. 



Colorado Rivers 

Wild Rivers News from the Colorado 
Rivers Coalition 

The Colorado Rivers Coalition (CRC) 
is an organization dedicated to the pro- 
tection of Colorado’s last free-flowing 
streams under the 1968 Wild & Scenic 
Rivers Act. The W & S Act established 
three classifications of river protection: 
wild, scenic, and recreational (in de- 
creasing order of protection). Some 25 
dams or diversions have been proposed 


for our few remaining free-flowing 
streams; river protection is an issue 
that should not be ignored any longer. 
There is currently news on three Col- 
orado rivers: 

North St. Vrain: Exciting things are 
under way for the North St. Vrain River. 
Originally disqualified for W & S desig- 
nation because the free-flowing seg- 
ment was less than 25 miles long, the 
study guidelines have subsequently 
been amended to consider shorter seg- 
ments. The Indian Peaks group of the 
Sierra Club and many local residents 
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New Mexico Earth First! Reawakens 


Like a big bear rudely awakened from 
its winter sleep, New Mexico Earth 
First! is reawakening to the industrial 
fascist threats to the Land of Enchant- 
ment. The resurgence of NMEF! could 
not have happened at a more propitious 
time. With Scary Garrey Corruption, 
James Watt’s right-hand henchman, re- 
cently elected governor, the sinister 
forces of the Earth rapers are drooling 
at the possibilities that Carruthers will 
spread before them. Carruthers cam- 
paigned to improve the business “envi- 
ronment” in NM. With a history of coal 
give-aways and gutting pollution con- 
trols from his days under Watt, C-a-r-r- 
u-t-h-e-r-s spells trouble for the REAL 
ENVIRONMENT! 

The latter half of 1986 found NMEF! 
mobilizing against the awesome threats 
to our environment. We demonstrated 
against the World Bank, against Scary 
Garrey, and worked for the environmen- 
tal candidate Brant Calkin for State 
Land Commissioner (who was outspent 
nearly 4 to 1 by a corporate sponsored 
rancher but lost by less than 1%). The 
culmination of 1986 efforts was a dem- 
onstration for Big Wilderness in NM, 
bringing EF!ers from Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe areas to face the BLM. Thanks 


Earth First! of Los Angeles joined 
members of the tribal council of the 
Chumash People and other Native 
Americans, and with Alternative En- 
vironmental and Social Action (AESA), 
with continued support from Earth Is- 
land Institute, in another demonstra- 
tion calling for liberation of the captive 
California Condors housed in the Los 
Angeles and San Diego Zoos. The pro- 
tests have aimed at the zoo captive 
breeding program, which threatens con- 
dors — 27 of which are now captive — 
with accelerated extinction through a 
total gamble with their survival costing 
a small fortune. The program risks im- 
printing and excess handling of birds 
by humans, making the birds unable to 
survive again in the wild. Zoo handlers 
are reportedly using a hitherto untried 
experimental computer program to 
keep from inbreeding the condors, 
which program illicitly tinkers with 
Mother Nature’s handling of the way 
condors make more condors. We chal- 
lenged the LA Zoo and the program 
again on January 11, and repeated our 
call for a zoo boycott, leafleting Sunday 
zoo-goers and talking to many media 
people. 

Earth First! maintains that the cap- 
tive breeding program could be quickly 
stopped and the danger to the California 
Condors in their own habitat ended as 
soon as their wilderness home is 


are now organizing support for its pro- 
tection. The city of Longmont, which 
owns the water rights, has agreed to 
support W & S protection, as have the 
Boulder County Commissioners and the 
Allens Park Community Club. The 
Lyons city council has agreed it should 
be studied, but does not fully support 
W & S designation for the river. If you 
are a resident of Lyons, let them know 
you want the N. St. Vrain River pro- 
tected. The next step is for Congress 
to mandate that a study be done on the 
North St. Vrain to determine if it qual- 
ifies for W & S protection. That the 
river qualifies as wild seems obvious 
from its unspoiled condition and the 
habitat it provides for wild trout (one 
of seven such trout streams in the Front 
Range), mountain lion, elk, mountain 
sheep, eagles, rare plant and tree asso- 
ciations. 

The 17 mile segment under consider- 
ation begins near Mt. Alice, in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and ends just 
above Button Rock dam. If you’d like 
to help work on the North St. Vrain, 
contact Gary Brenner in Boulder (444- 
0233). 

Gunnison: During the Congressional 
session just completed, Rep. Mike 
Strang (R-CO) proposed a bill which 
would designate 29 miles of the Gunni- 
son River as a W & S River. The seg- 
ment under consideration runs through 
the Black Canyon National Monument, 


go to Lone Wolf and Dakota Sid for the 
kick in the ass to get us to that demon- 
stration. Twenty-five EF!ers braved 
the cold to bring the wild sounds of 
Earth lovers to sterile BLM HQ. Verses 
of “Habitat” echoed in the halls. It was 
fun and we’ll do it again. 

As this goes to print, EF!ers from 
northern NM plan to demonstrate for 
the re-introduction of Mexican Wolves 
in NM. We call on other New Mexicans 
to work for a future in which we all 
(two-leggeds and wingeds and four- 
leggeds and trees and fish and . . . ) 
can share. Call the numbers listed for 
NM contacts. Mark your calendars for 
April 9, when Dave Foreman storms 
into Albuquerque. Before he leaves 
town, there will be plenty of fun to be 
had. HHOOOWWLL! 

The Future Quality of Life in the 
Land of Enchantment 

What will be the future quality of life 
in New Mexico? This vital issue will be 
examined from an environmental per- 
spective in an upcoming lecture series 
at the University of New Mexico. New 
Mexico, the first state in which land was 
set aside as Wilderness, will become the 
first to store nuclear wastes in the 
ground. Local environmental groups 


reopened to them in a way that protects 
it. Condors and their home must be pro- 
tected from human harassment, hunt- 
ing, poisoning via the carrion they eat, 
and disturbances to their nesting and 
feeding from ORVs (formerly allowed 
in condor habitat by the Forest Ser- 
vice). 

We were honored to confront the con- 
dor issue with our Native American 
brothers and sisters and other great 
breathers of the winds of what remains 
of California’s great wilderness, where 
only two condors still soar over the can- 
yon grasslands beneath the Los Padres 
National Forest. We turned out 35-40 
protesters at the LA Zoo gates. 
Chumash tribal spokespersons gave 
strong, quiet voice to the spiritual 
meaning of their condor brothers and 
sisters, from an ancient and sacred re- 
lationship that is still strong. The 
Chumash complained that they have 
been lied to and lied about, when the 
slimy condor capturers claimed to have 
the Chumash religious blessings for 
their high-tech theft of the California 
Condors from the land. The Chumash 
and condor have shared this land in a 
sacred bond from time immemorial. 

Chumash wisdom filled our closing 
circle. Some of us were wearing our 
Chumash prophetic t-shirts with pic- 
tures of the thunderbird. By a fortuit- 
ous accident, an LA EF!er repeated a 
once obscurely spoken EF! notion of 
condors being broken out of their cages 


and ends above the town of Delta. There 
are numerous problems with the pro- 
posal: The adjacent Wilderness Study 
Area, Gunnison Gorge, was not addres- 
sed, and in-stream-flows of the river are 
not adequately protected by the bill. 
Conservationists want a minimum of 
600 CFS guaranteed through the May- 
September boating season. A local 
water engineering firm has made flow 
studies which have been submitted to 
State and Federal agencies for consider- 
ation. Please write to Colorado Con- 
gresspersons asking that adequate 
stream flow protection and the Gunni- 
son Gorge WSA be added to the pro- 
posed Gunnison National Park and Re- 
creational Complex. 

Poudre: The Cache La Poudre River 
Bill was recently approved by both the 
House of Representatives and the Se- 
nate, thus creating Colorado’s first Wild 
& Scenic River. This victory comes after 
years of effort, but hopefully protection 
for other rivers will be easier now that 
the first battle has been won. The pro- 
tected 75 mile stretch of the Cache La 
Poudre begins in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and continues to just past 
the town of Poudre Park. 

For more information on the 12 
studied rivers and the many inventoried 
rivers in Colorado, or to join the effort 
to protect them, write or call the Col- 
orado Rivers Coalition. To join CRC and 
receive its newsletter, send checks ($10 


will bring their quality of life issues to 
this public forum. This series will ad- 
dress a variety of responses, from legis- 
lative lobbying and letter writing to di- 
rect action and civil disobedience. 

Feb 19 — “The NM Legislature and the 
Environmental Agenda,” Lynda Taylor, 
NM Conservation Voters Alliance. 

Feb 26 — “The Rio Chama: New Wild 
& Scenic River for NM,” Phil Whallin, 
The Rio Chama Preservation Trust 
March 5 — “The Corrales Bosque: Army 
Corps of Engineers v. Community,” Jeff 
Radford, The Corrales Bosque Task 
Force 

March 12 — “How to Save the Jemez 
Mountains ,” Ted Davis , Save theJemez 
March 26 — “Will the Wolf Survive?” 
Carol Cochran, Defenders of Wildlife 
April 2 — “The WIPP Controversy Con- 
tinues,” panel, Citizens for Alternatives 
to Nuclear Dumping 
April 9 — “Earth First!: Defense of the 
Wild,” Dave Foreman, EF! 

April 16 — “UNM North Golf Course: 
Planning Preservation or Develop- 
ment,” panel, Friends of the UNM Golf 
Course 

All lectures will be held in Room 149 
Woodward Hall on the UNM campus in 
Albuquerque, 7-9 PM. A donation of $1 
or more will be asked. 


and spirited home. The sources of this 
misunderstood notion remained undis- 
closed; which was fortunate because 
now, unbeknownst to us, TV instru- 
ments were recording it. 

The Chumash spoke in the closing cir- 
cle of the ecological Power Base. If the 
condors are taken away from their 
homeland, the land becomes spiritually 
imbalanced. An LA Earth First !er 
danced in old cardboard condor wings, 
expressing sorrow over the tragedy of 
the condor. Another LAEF! artist’s 
graphic banner of a great condor 
chained to a bulldozer against a back- 
drop of condominiums looking like ORV 
tracks, lettered by a sign painter, fasci- 
nated the TV camera crews, who dis- 
played it on the evening news. Friendly 
demonstrators at anti- vivisection tables 
in front of the zoo accompanied us, with 
their clown, in this sea of concrete hid- 
ing surrounding chaparral and forested 
hills. 

Against this concrete face of a circus 
of cages and artificial habitats, LAEF!, 
AESA, and the Native Peoples gave a 
powerful, quiet voice to a mood as deep 
as the pools of water in the depths of 
the canyons in the grasslands sweeping 
below the Los Padres. Free the condor! 
May Los Angeles be overgrown with 
grasses and condors sweep down to feed 
over its renewed land. 

Oldpantheist is a philosopher and 
ecologist, active in defense of his home 
in southern California. 


or more) to: CRC, c/o CEC, 2239 E Col- 
fax, Denver, CO 80602. Letters in sup- 
port of protection of the North St. Vrain 
and the Gunnison should be sent to US 
Representatives and Senators (House 
of Representatives, Wash., DC 20515; 
Senate, DC 20510). 


Capitol Reef 
Revisted 

by David Lucas 

Having been alerted by the Zuni 
Reincarnation article in the Journal, we 
questioned the National Park Service 
at Capitol Reef National Park (CRNP) 
during our November visit. Although 
the counter attendant was quite sure 
that no grazing was permitted in 
Capitol Reef, we persevered in our in- 
quiry, referring not to Earth First! but 
to an article in High Country News. 

Our eventual reward was an audience 
with the Park Supervisor. He admitted 
his opposition to the grazing and the 
improvements that the BLM, who ad- 
ministers grazing in portions of Capitol, 
had approved. Since Congress had ex- 
tended grazing leases in CRNP, all the 
Park Service could do was insist on 
maximum mitigation and monitor the 
work. 

As of early November, the contrac- 
tor’s Caterpillar had been swallowed by 
the sands of Deep Creek in an initial 
assault, and the aid of a second ’dozer 
was required for rescue. We learned 
that the machines were required to stay 
in the creek bed and to put cushioning 
under the vehicle treads to prevent scar- 
ring wherever sandstone had to be 
crossed. The wet fall made it likely that 
the stock pond improvements would not 
be attempted again until spring of 1987. 

Learning of these livestock improve- 
ments, we recalled the reprimand we 
had suffered in 1985, in a heavily grazed 
and “improved” area further south 
along the Reef. We had pushed our car 
beside the road (there were no pullouts) 
for a short hike. The ranger had been 
concerned about our impacting the en- 
vironment. 

Beyond the insults to the Park is the 
larger issue of grazing on the vast tracts 
of BLM land within the 3 million acre 
EF! proposed Escalante Wilderness 
(see Beltane 86). We stumbled onto the 
BLM’s Henry Mountain Grazing EIS, 
covering Capitol Reef and the land east, 
over to and including the Henry Moun- 
tains. The nation’s only free roaming 
Bison herd survives there, as well as 
Bighorn, Pronghorn, and deer. 

The BLM Preferred Alternative 
would increase stock AUMs from 33,298 
to 54,043 and game from 5204 to 12,454 
— fancy figuring! This sleight of hand 
range management was to result from 
the treatment (herbicide spraying, 
chaining, etc.) of 24,300 acres, and 
building 119 reservoirs, 37 miles of 
pipeline, 38 troughs, and 17 miles of 
fence. 

We had questions regarding the na- 
ture, progress, and cost of improve- 
ments to date. Letters dated November 
7 — to Glenn Patterson, Area Manager, 
Henry Mtn. Resource Area, Box 99, 
Hanksville, UT 84734 and to Dee 
Ritchie, EIS Team Leader, 150 E 900 
N, Richfield, UT 84701 — raising these 
questions have not been answered. 

Other EF!ers may wish to remind the 
BLM (above addresses) that this wilder- 
ness is not a place for cattle, and that 
we, and our Congressional representa- 
tives, want the information concerning 
our public lands to be clearly disclosed. 



EF!LA & Chumash Protest Condor Capture 

by Oldpantheist 




NEMESIS NEWS 



by Australopithecus 


Bill Condemns Rio Bosque 

President Reagan in November 
signed a bill authorizing a $44.9 million 
flood control project which will destroy 
a virgin bosque on the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico. The project involves re- 
building 51.5 miles of levees between 
Corrales and Belen. The Army Corps 
of Engineers, in cooperation with the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict, will build the levees. The Corpse 
says that the bosque — one of the few 
cottonwood forests remaining in North 
America — will not be harmed and that 
public hearings on the project are un- 
necessary. Readers may wish to write 
the Army Corps insisting that public 
hearings be held and that the project 
be canceled. (The Albuquerque 
Tribune, 11-19-86) 

Meeting Site Monkeywrenched 

In preparing the setting for a recent 
South Asian summit meeting near the 
Nandi Hills of India, officials met resis- 
tance from monkeys. The monkeys re- 
fused to be evicted from their homes, 
and after being forcibly relocated they 
protested by destroying local crops and 
attacking four persons. 

Bishop Love’s Fief Seeks Airstrip 

Aircraft are a growing problem for 
National Park Service lands in southern 
Utah. The Park Service has airstrips 
in Hite, Bullfrog, and Hall’s Crossing 
and may soon host a new airport in the 
Glen Canyon National Recreation Area. 
The Federal Aviation Administration is 
preparing an environmental assess- 
ment (EA) of a proposed airstrip, and 
is insisting that the strip meet FAA 
minimum standards for being able to 
accommodate jet traffic. However, be- 
cause the FAA cannot legally provide 
funds for such projects to other federal 
agencies, such as the NPS, the "FAA 
needed another proposer. Thus, San 
Juan County — demesne of Cal Black 
(known to Abbey readers as Bishop 
Love) — proposed funds for the strip 
. The FAA recently subcontracted the 
writing of the E A to Creamer and Noble 
Engineering. Although the proposed 
strip would be on NPS land, the NPS 
is exercising no control over this vile 
proposal. Please send a letter opposing 
any new airstrips in the Glen Canyon 
NRA to: John Lancaster, Superinten- 
dent, GCNRA, Box 157, Page, AZ 
86040. For more information, contact: 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance (a 
fine environmental group worthy of our 
support), Box 347, Springdale, UT 
84767 (801-772-3468). 

Trucker Shows Effectiveness of Cal- 
trops 

Near Tulare, California, a trucker 
hauling nails lost his load, pouring 
50,000 nails onto Highway 99. Drivers 
of at least 35 vehicles quickly witnessed 
one of the tricks in the monkeywrench- 
er’s bag, as their tires were flattened . 

Monster Terrifies Developers 

Five men building a bridge high in 
the wilds of the southern Sierra were 
stricken with fear late last year, when 
they saw and heard “a huge human-like 
creature that emitted bone-chilling, 
ear-splitting screams.” (Press Democ- 
rat, 8-9-86) That description conjures 
in the mind one image — that of Mike 
Roselle! Indeed, the five men — unfor- 
tunately, building a foot/horse bridge 
over the South Fork of the Kern River, 
in a location near Monache Mountain, 
in the Golden Trout Wilderness of the 
Inyo National Forest — suspect Sas- 
quatch. This lends credibility to the 
theoretical link between Roselle (Gigan- 
topithecus) and Sasquatch. Could it be 
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that past Sasquatch sightings have, in 
fact, been sightings of Mike rampaging 
though the woods and scaring away 
Freddies? 

Fire Proves Effective in Catskills 

Asplundh Brush Control of West 
Oneonta is clearing a swath through 
scenic upstate New York for the Marcy- 
South power line, and many locals are 
irate. There has been “a rash of van- 
dalism affecting work on the controver- 
sial power line, which will run from the 
town of Marcy near Utica to East 
Fishkill in Dutchess County.” (The Post- 
Standard, 12-6-86) Most recently, 
ecodefenders hauled a log skidder one- 
half mile away from the destruction area 
and burned it, costing the land despoil- 
ers $22,000 — to add to the $10,000 for 
the fuel truck that was burned several 
months ago. Additionally, a bulldozer 
and log skidder in Calicoon, being used 
to clear a swath for the Catskill bypass, 
were incinerated recently. The 
ecodefenders’ effective utilization of 
conflagration has developers in a state 
of trepidation and police in consterna- 
tion. This is one type of hazardous waste 
incineration which The Earth First! 
Journal does not oppose. 

Indonesians Train Rebel Elephants 

In recent years, there have been sev- 
eral instances of elephants stampeding 
over humans and their dwellings in 
threatened elephant territory. Last 
year, after farmers blocked an elephant 
trail with crops and buildings, a bull 
elephant and two females trampled 14 
homes and one boy in the southern 
Sumatran province of Lampung. The In- 
donesian government responded by “im- 
porting trained elephants and their 
mahouts from Thailand” to teach In- 
donesians how to domesticate the 
Sumatran Elephant. (LA Times, 9-22- 
86) The elephants were then sent to In- 
donesia’s new pachyderm reform school 
to coerce them into careers in show busi- 
ness or logging. The new school for 
elephantine delinquents opened in May 
’86 and already has 18 students in vari- 
ous grades. (The Atlantic Journal and 
Constitution, 11-27-86) No diplomas 
have yet been awarded, but given 
elephants’ superb memories, one might 
expect high grades and subsequent high 
GRE scores for elephants proceeding 
into post-graduate studies. 

Sumatra’s wild elephant population is 
now only 2000, yet conflicts between 
Sumatran people and elephants have in- 
creased in the last 2 years. As prices 
for oil — Indonesia’s most lucrative ex- 
port — have fallen, the Indonesian gov- 
ernment has urged timber companies 
to increase exports of lumber and 
plywood. Consequently, rainforest de- 
struction has accelerated. The 
elephants are loath to see their habitat 
ravaged; and refusing to sit idly by, they 
have stampeded over new settlements, 
ignoring the government’s specious 
claims that it will greatly increase the 
area (now 6% of Indonesia) protected 
as national parks and nature reserves. 

Meanwhile, in northeast Assam state 
in India, a herd of 16 Indian Elephants 
began a series of counterattacks in 
November ’86 against human encroach- 
ment. In a recent raid in the Panikhaity 
area (910 miles east of New Delhi) the 
herd destroyed 50 houses and uprooted 
crops. Five persons were killed and 200 
left homeless. 

Ostrich Pummels Cowboy 

A cowboy in Idaho, J. Coody, in De- 
cember was trampled by a 400 pound, 
9 foot tall ostrich as he and his brother 
loaded 13 ostriches for transport to the 
4-C Ostrich Farm in Lawton, Oklahoma. 
The bird deftly evaded Cooty’s lariat 
rope and ran over him. Cooty was 
rushed into intensive care. The victim’s 
brother sagely noted, “It’s one of the 
hazards . of dealing with livestock.” 
(Arizona Daily Star, 12-21-86) 
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Boar Destroys F-16 Fighter 

On December 17, as an F-16 jet 
fighter owned by the Pakistani Air 
Force was taking off from the Sargodha 
Air Base (120 miles south of Islamabad), 
a wild boar charged into its front wheel, 
sundering the wheel from the plane. 
The jet, a quality $30 million US prod- 
uct, burst into flames as it skidded along 
the runway. Both pilots ejected to 
safety. The plane was part of a 40 plane 
air force fleet. Sources did not report 
on the condition of the boar, nor did 
they speculate on whether the boar’s 
action was a protest against US-Pakis- 
tan arms trades. (The Nation) 

Coyote Spotters Crash 

The Omaha World-Herald (12-22-86) 
reported that 2 men spotting Coyotes 
for hunters on the ground crashed their 
airplane in southern Nebraska and died. 
At the time, 7 hunters were taking turns 
spotting from the air and shooting from 
the ground. 

Blockader Sent to Asylum 

M. Berthier, a farmer in France ar- 
rested for lying in front of a bulldozer, 
has been freed after having been sen- 
tenced to a psychiatric hospital for his 
act of civil disobedience. Berthier was 
protesting remembrement — a “re- 
grouping of lands” which allows destruc- 
tion of farmland through elimination of 
hedges, and subsequent consolidation 
of small farms into large agribusiness 
operations. Apparently, French au- 
thorities consider those willing to com- 
mit CD to oppose ecological destruction 
to be dans la lune. Fortunately, Berth- 
ier’s family prevailed upon the mayor 
of Ille-et-Vilaine to order his release. 

Decoys Fool Hunters 

Tennessee wildlife officers are suc- 
cessfully using stuffed deer to catch slob 
hunters. Illegal roadside hunting is a 
major problem in Tennessee, so wildlife 
officers there have placed stuffed deer 
in strategic locations to entice poachers 
into shooting and subsequently being 
caught. One wildlife officer noted, 
“You’d think they’d wonder after a shot 
or two why she isn’t falling down, but 
they keep shooting. You’ve got to laugh 
at the people sometimes.” So far, 40 
hunters have been convicted as a result 
of this decoy ploy. 

The Day of the Dolphin Arrives 

The US Department of Defense has 
requested permission from Congress to 
take 25 marine mammals a year for “na- 
tional defense purposes.” The DoD 
hopes to train dolphins for anti-sub- 
marine warfare and intelligence gather- 
ing. The Navy has requested $5.4 mil- 
lion for its Advanced Marine Biological 
Systems project to study cetaceans and 
train them to fetch objects and act as 
sentries. During tests in South Carolina 
in 1985, dolphins detected mines with 
80% accuracy — far greater than that 
achieved by the best mechanical de- 
vices. Defense Week recently reported 
that seals and dolphins have already 
been trained to “clear enemy mines 
from harbors and to attach limpet mines 
and tracking beacons to Soviet sub- 
marines.” (Worldpaper, 12-86) The DoD 
says animals will not be used for 
“kamikaze-type mine-planting mis- 
sions” because too much effort is re- 
quired to train them for this. Letters 
protesting exploitation of marine mam- 
mals for war purposes should be sent 
to US Defense Dept. , Wash. , DC 20301. 
Tell the DoD that the purpose of the 
porpoise is not paramilitary. Some 
ecodefenders have wondered if ceta- 
ceans might be encouraged to take di- 
rect action against the DoD and other 
institutions instead of being tricked into 
aiding them. 

Lions Reinhabit Chad 

Lions driven away by civil war are 
returning to southern Chad, now that 
strife between Muslims from northern 
Chad and Christians and Animists from 
southern Chad has quieted. Before the 
spread of fighting into southern Chad, 
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500 lions, 9000 elephants, and 3500 buf- 
falo inhabited Zakouma National Park. 
In 1979-80, most of this wildlife was dri- 
ven away as soldiers used cannons and 
rocket launchers to kill the animals. 
(Guerrillas and lions don’t mix well.) As 
the wildlife returns, there have been in- 
creasing incidents of cattle, goats, and 
donkeys being eaten and herders being 
forced to flee by lions. The lions have 
cleverly avoided poisoned sheep bait. 
Chad now has 500 elephants, 300 lions 
and 700 buffalo. 

Snowmobiles Threaten Canyon 

Snowmobilers increasingly practice 
their loathsome hobby near the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. A group of 
snowmobilers, with great fanfare in- 
cluding TV and magazine media, last 
year popularized the cruise from Jacob 
Lake (7921’) southwest to North Rim 
(9200’). There are now organized tours 
taking this 86 mile round trip. The fol- 
lowing description appeared in an arti- 
cle promoting North Rim snowmobiling 
in Snowmobile West (12-86). 

“[W]e recommend you contact Sno- 
Venture Tours, 277 W 500 North, St. 
George, UT 84770 (801-673-4919). 

Owner Doug McKnight has a permit 
from the Kaibab National Forest to con- 
duct organized tours from mid- 
November through mid-March. 

“Tours go on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday each week. Cost 
is only $49 per person if you have your 
own machine or $120 if you need the 
works ...” 

“Both Rich [Steve Rich, one of the Jacob 
Lake Inn owners] and McKnight are 
working with officials of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park in requesting that 
snowmobiling be permitted on trails 
that would actually be within the park. ” 

The article notes that Park officials 
will soon decide whether to allow snow- 
mobiling to Fire Point, two miles south 
of the North Rim and within the Park. 
Letters opposing all snowmobiling in 
the Kaibab National Forest and in or 
near Grand Canyon National Park 
should be sent to: L.A. Lindquist, 
Forest Supervisor, Kaibab NF, 800 S 
Sixth St., Williams, AZ 86046; and to 
Superintendent Dick Marks, Grand 
Canyon NP, POB 129, Grand Canyon, 
AZ 86023. 

Letters 

Address US senators at US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; US representa- 
tives at US House of Representatives, 
Wash., DC 20515. 

*An Arizonan who was caught in a 
steel-jaw leghold trap is being sued by 
the owner of the trap. The victim, Larry 
Sutherland, may countersue. Letters in 
support of Mr. Sutherland and in oppo- 
sition to trapping should be sent to Gov- 
ernor Ed Mecham, State Capitol, 
Phoenix; AZ Dept, of Game & Fish, 
Greasewood Dr. , Tucson 85745; US Sen- 
ators; and editors of newspapers. For 
information on how to fight trapping, 
read Ecodefense and contact animal 
rights groups, one of the best of which 
is the Arizona chapter of People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA - 
AZ), POB 43026, Tucson 85733. (PETA 
- AZ is currently under fire from conser- 
vative and liberal Tucsonans as a result 
of illicit acts of destruction of depart- 
ment store fur coats as part of a major 
day of protest against fur sales. On that 
day, fur coat linings were slashed and 
pockets filled with manure. PETA, in- 
explicably, has been blamed for these 
acts of “sabotage.” PETA - AZ needs 
funds to preserve its clout and continue 
its fight against fur sales.) 

♦House Interior Chairman Morris 
Udall and 24 other representatives are 
sponsoring legislation to bar oil & gas 
development on 1.5 million acres of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge’s coas- 
tal plain. This bill should be 
strengthened (to protect ALL of the Re- 
fuge), and passed. If you’ve not already 
done so, write your Congresspersons 
urging them to support Wilderness de- 
signation for all of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge. Tell them to seek to 
prevent any oil & gas development in 
the Refuge. The 1002 report of Interior 
Secretary Don Hodel, released in 
November, proposes opening all the 
Arctic Refuge coastal plain to oil & gas 
leasing. (See article, last issue.) 
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Invest in Social Change 

For conservationists with money to 
invest, and for persons interested in 
learning about alternative economic in- 
stitutions and ideas for alternative 
economic systems, the journal Catalyst 
is important reading. Catalyst features 
well-written and highly informative ar- 
ticles on “investing in social change.” 
The editor, Susan Meeker-Lowry, is a 
leading advocate of a decentralized 
ecologically sound approach to 
economics which she calls “Gaian 
Economics.” To subscribe, send $25 for 
6 bi-monthly issues to Catalyst, POB 
364, Worcester, VT 05682. 

HOLY LAND: A NAVAJO PILGRIM- 
AGE BACK TO DINETAH; John Red- 
house; 1985. 

Holy Land is a fascinating 14 page 
booklet telling of traditional Navajo 
myths and contemporary Navajo predi- 
caments. For ordering information on 
this and John Redhouse’s two other pub- 
lications about the Navajo, write: Red- 
house/Wright Productions, 160 
Washington SE, Box 90, Albuquerque, 
NM 87108. 

Environmental Guide for Everyday 
Living 

Can one person make a difference? 
Yes, and one can learn how from Living 
in Today’s Environment: A Practical 
Guide, a booklet of facts and sugges- 
tions published by the Department of 
Ecological Research of the Theosophical 
Order of Service, an international or- 
ganization. Readers of this 44-page 
booklet will discover ways to put the 
“Earth First!” in their daily lives. 
“What we eat, what we wear, what we 
use . . . has an ecological impact,” says 
Nadine Hunter, who compiled the book- 
let. To order, send $3 to: TOS Dept, of 
Ecological Research, Star Rt., Box 
70011, Pahrump, NV 89041. 

Katuah Warns of Bear Deaths 

The following report is reprinted from 
Katuah: Bioregional Journal of the 
Southern Appalachians. To subscribe 
to this excellent quarterly, send $10 to 
Katuah, Box 873, Cullowhee, NC 28723. 

Black bears in Katuah are facing lean 
times. In addition to the lack of hard 
mast (nuts, acorns) resulting from the 
drought this summer, Roger Powell of 
the Pisgah Bear Project reports that, 
because of increased hunting pressure, 
bear “mortality is outstripping repro- 
ductivity.’’ Poaching accounts for 50% 
of all kills, while legal kills account 
for 30-U0% of all bear mortality. In ad- 
dition, of the 15 bears studied at the 
Pisgah Bear Sanctuary ( one of 28 bear 
sanctuaries in NC) only one bear is a 
breeding age female! 

Previous studies reveal a history of 
poor “population management.” War- 
burton’s 1981-82 study of the Pisgah 
Bear Sanctuary showed that, of the 
bears being monitored, 60% were killed, 
75% of which were females. 

The NC Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion (NCWRC) — whose stated goals 
are to 1) maintain a stable viable bear 
population, and 2) maintain an abun- 
dant surplus for hunters — is “not liv- 
ing up to their mandate as wildlife man- 
agers” according to Paul Gallimore, 


i coordinator of the Bear Action Network. 
The NCWRC has disregarded Powell’s 
and Warburton’s data and maintains 
that although the bears are facing 
hardships this year, the “natural 
mechanics” are such that the bear popu- 
lation normally fluctuates with mast 
production. Fortunately female bears 
are denning-up early, and the impact 
of hunting (legal and illegal) may be 
lessened this year. 

Recently, Tennessee shortened their 
bear season to the last week in De- 
cember after research from black bear 
expert Dr. Mike Pelton of the Tennessee 
Wildlife Commission revealed that 
populations could be sustained if hunt- 
ing was restricted until after the den- 
ning of females and cubs. 

It is time to bring pressure to bear 
on the NCWRC. Call or write the 
NCWRC now. Ask them to reopen Pow- 
ell’s data and restudy his research. Ask 
for a moratorium on killing bears. (NC 
has the longest bear hunting season in 
the Southeast.) Address: Executive Di- 
rector, NC Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, 512 N Salisbury St. , Raleigh, NC 
27611. To report poaching or other viola- 
tions, call: NC — 1-800-662-7137, SC 
— 1-800-922-5^31, TN 1-800-262-670 U, 
GA — 1-800-2U1-UU3, VA — 1-80U-257- 
1000. For more information, contact: 
Paul Gallimore, Bear Action Network, 
Rt. 2 Box 132, Leicester, NC 287^8 ( 70U- 
683-3662). 

Bat Conservation Promoted 

The following is quoted from Bat Con- 
servation International. To join BCI 
and help save bats, send $15 or more 
to Bat Conservation International, 
Brackenridge Field Laboratory, U of 
TX, Austin, TX 78712. Members receive 
BCI’s quarterly newsletter. 

Bats are among the world’s most 
diverse mammals. Nearly 1000 kinds 
comprise almost a fourth of all mammal 
species and they inhabit all but the most 
extreme desert and polar regions. They 
range from a bumblebee-sized bat that 
is the world’s smallest mammal to giant 
flying foxes with six-foot wingspans. Al- 
though bats are, for their size, the 
world’s longest lived mammals (more 
than 30 years), their highly specialized 
lifestyles and unusually slow reproduc- 
tive rates (usually only one young per 
year) make adaption to habitat changes 
extremely difficult. They also form the 
largest and most vulnerable colonies of 
any warm-blooded animal. 

Fruit-eating bats are among the most 
important seed-dispersing animals in 
tropical rain forests. Nectar-eating 
bats, along with fruit bats that visit 
flowers, pollinate more than 200 genera 
of tropical and sub-tropical trees and 
shrubs. Many of these are highly special- 
ized to attract bats, and their flowers 
open only at night. In some instances, 
loss of a single bat species could trigger 
a chain of linked extinctions of other 
plants and animals with shatter effects 
throughout their ecosystem. 

Millions of bats have been killed by 
people who explore caves. Many of these 
people are unaware of the damage they 
do. Others intentionally kill bats. 
Hibernating bats must conserve limited 
fat supplies until spring or face starva- 
tion. Yet in winter each human entry 
into a bat hibernating cave causes the 
bats to waste 10 to 30 days of stored fat 
reserve. In summer young bats die from 
human disturbance at their nursery 


roosts. Most caves can be explored with- 
out harm to bats, but cavers must be 
educated regarding how and, when. 

In the early 1960s an estimated 150 
million Free-tailed Bats fed over farms 
of the southwestern US. They caught 
approximately a quarter million tons 
( metric) of insects annually (half there 
and half while wintering in Mexico). 
But since then these bat populations 
have declined drastically, some by as 
much as 99%. Most apparently died from 
the overuse of agricultural pesticides. 
Voracious appetites and slow reproduc- 
tion make bats everywhere extremely 
vulnerable. 

Making Polluters Pay: A Citizens’ 
Guide to Legal Action and Organizing 

This workbook from Environmental 
Action Foundation provides information 
about using the law to hold polluters 
accountable for injuries they cause. It 
includes two sections: Legal Concerns 

— pros and cons of bringing a lawsuit 
to court, etc.; Citizen Group Activities 

— community health surveys and toxic 
substance testing, forming a focused or- 
ganization, media strategies, etc. $15 
for individual activists, $20 for public 
interest organizations, $40 for libraries 
and other institutions, $100 for busi- 
nesses. Add 10% for postage. Workbook- 
EAF, 1525 New Hampshire Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

B oundary Waters Foundat ion Forms 

This announcement is~frorrranew 
organization — the Boundary Waters 
Wilderness Foundation — formed to 
assist the Friends of the Boundary 
Waters Wilderness in protecting the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area (BWCA). 

The Friends will continue as the 
membership organization, and uhll 
continue to publish BWCA Wilderness 
News. It will also continue as the 
lobbying arm. To address non-lobbying 
issues such as those below, the Friends 
created the BWWF to seek tax-deductible 
donations and grants. BWWF will 
work on these current BWCA threats: 

Forest Plan. Contrary to federal law, 
the Forest Service’s new management 
plan for Superior Nation al Forest pro- 
poses toyetccthTthree truck portages in 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
Wilderness. These truck portages blight 
the Wilderness with roads, trucks, 
jeeps, buildings, docks, flagpoles and, 
at Prairie Portage, even a basketball 
court. The FS plan also proposes to 
maintain dams within the Wilderness 

— again contrary to federal law — and 
significantly increase visitor numbers 
in the already crowded wilderness. Just 
outside the Wilderness, the agency’s 
forest plan proposes to continue wast- 
ing taxpayers’ dollars on heavily sub- 
sidized below-cost timber sales. This 
deficit logging program will construct 
roads iri roadless areas of the forest, 
riddle critical wolf habitat with roads, 
and degrade potential Wild and Scenic 
rivers. Letters of protest should be sent 
to: n'l'v’t'i t M gri in , 

Forester, Forest Service, 310 W. Wiscon - 
sin Ave, Km 500, Milwaukee, WI 53203. 


Acid Rain. Thanks to hard work by 
the Friends and other environmental 
organizations, Minnesota adopted 
tough new acid rain controls last sum- 
mer. But these state standards must 
still be fully implemented and moni- 
tored. And even uhth good state stan- 
dards, acid deposition from other states 
and Canada could eventually acidify 
our wilderness lakes. 

Visitor Impacts. The heavy amount 
of visitor use of the BWCA — over one 
million “recreation visitor days” each 
year, the most of any Wilderness in the 
nation — threatens the area’s natural 
resources. 

- LaVerendrye Provincial Park. On- 
tario will soon formally designate a 
new provincial park, LaVerendrye 
Park, along the international border 
from Saganaga Lake to Lake Superior. 
This park will either detract from or 
complement the BWCA Wilderness on 
the Minnesota side of the border, de- 
pending on the provisions of the park’s 
final management plan. 

National Guard Site. The State of 
Minnesota is still considering a 200,000 
acre National Guard training site for 
tanks and artillery in northeastern 
Minnesota. The most “promising” site 
lies south of Ely in Superior National 
Forest, well within earshot of the BWCA 
Wilderness. 

The Boundary Waters Wilderness 
Foundation and the Friends of the 


Boundary Waters Wilderness are re- 
sponding to these threats by appealing 
the Forest Service’s management plan 
for Superior National Forest, continu- 
ing work on acid rain both locally and 
nationally, developing BWCA user edu- 
cation projects with the Forest Service 
to minimize visitor impacts, writing 
and meeting with Ontario’s Ministry of 
Natural Resources on LaVerendrye 
Park, working with local groups in op- 
posing the National Guard site and 
more. 

To give the gift of wilderness protec- 
tion to the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area Wilderness send youi lax-deducti- 
ble contribution to the Boundary Wat- 
ers Wilderness Foundation, 1313 Fifth 
St. SE, Suite 327, Minneapolis, MN 
55UU (612-379-3835). 

Anti-grazing Paper Still Available 

The thoroughly documented man- 
ifesto by Earth First! activist Lynn 
Jacobs against the public lands livestock 
industry (copies of which many EF!ers 
have received) can still be obtained by 
writing to Lynn at his new address: 2945 
W Barrel Dr, Tucson, 85746. Lynn has 
distributed 35,000 of these excellent 
tabloids and has 65,000 more. Please 
help stop public lands overgrazing by 
ordering and distributing copies. The 
papers are free but contributions are 
urgently needed. 

Help Save Hawaii 

The following message is condensed 
from Save Hawaii, a fine publication 
produced by a group of the same name 
($12/yr; Box 888, Captain Cook, HI 
96704). 

The SAVE HAWAII movement began 
in 198U as a public response to pesticide 
abuse on the Big Island. SAVE 
HAWAII focuses on issues such as food 
irradiation, nerve-gas incineration on 
Johnston Island, deep-sea mining, geo- 
thermal hazards. 

Hawaii has the highest rate of pes- 
ticide use of any state in the US! 
Numerous drinking-water wells on 
Oahu, Maui, and Kauai have been shut 
down because of pesticide contamina- 
tion. Twenty-seven man-made chemi- 
cals have been detected in Oahu water. 
Pesticides are dumped on pineapple 
fields, sugar cane, public roadsides, 
etc. 

SAVE HAWAII is concerned over 
plans for a food-irradiation facility in 
Hilo. Food-irradiation may be hazard- 
ous both to food consumers and to those 
who live near an irradiation facility. 

Hawaii’s few remaining untouched 
beaches may soon be lost to hotels, as 
state and county officials are hoisting 
tourism as the mainstay of economic 
growth. Almost 10 new resorts are plan- 
ned for the Big Island’s Kona-Kohala 
coast, although average annual hotel 
occupancy rates in Kona have been 
barely 50% during most of this decade. 
The development which has drawn the 
most attention is a 51/,0-acre resort plan- 
ned for Hapuna Beach, the island’s 
largest and most beautiful beach (and 
state park). Big Island has very few 
beaches ( with only a little more than 1 
mile of primary, white sand beach, out 
of a total coastline of about 300 miles), 
and a population which is expected to 
double by the turn of the century. 

Although Hawaii is blessed with a 
year-round growing season, fertile soil, 
and abundant rainfall, the state im- 
ports about 80% of its food supply! And 
Hawaii has the highest food prices in 
the US! 

Sadly, over half the native plants in 
Hawaii are endangered, threatened, or 
extinct, and over half of America’s en- 
dangered birds are in Hawaii. 

Hawaii is a strategic military out- 
post, and the most militarized state in 
the nation. Oahu has more nuclear 
weapons (reportedly, more than 3000) 
concentrated in one place than any- 
where else in the world. The Navy has 
acknowledged discharging almost 5 mil- 
lion gallons of radioactive liquid wastes 
into Pearl Harbor, and also admits 
dumping over 100,000 gallons of 
radioactive solid wastes into ocean wat- 
ers off Hawaii. 

SAVE HAWAII covers these topics 
and more. Please help us continue this 
work of environmental education by 
subscribing to SAVE HAWAII ($12/ 
yr), or by giving a tax-deductible con- 
tribution to SAVE HAWAII FOUNDA- 
TION, Box 888, Captain Cook, HI 
9670i. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth Fimst! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the work!. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
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EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 8^ l(f$ 

(602)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
'Dicson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 33-6017 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlemaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
T\icson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Susie Rodriguez-Pastor 
Jennifer Wachter 
510 Arthur St. #208 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916)758-7425/753-2568 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! Sally Miller 
POB 29 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

GRASS VALLEY EARTH FIRST! 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-2426 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 
ARCATA EF! 

Bill Devall 
POB 21 

Areata, CA 95521 
(707)822-8136/826-3551 

HUMBOLDT/MENDOCINO EF! 
Darryl Chemey 
S. Humboldt Action Center 
814 1/2 Redwood Dr. 

Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Betty & Gary Ball 
429 N. State St. 

Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)462-3053 

SONOMA EARTH FIRST! 

Greg King 
POB 1825 

Guerneville, CA 95446 
(707)874-9964 

WILLITS EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Will its, CA 95490 


PALM SPRINGS EARTH FIRST! 

Rod Coronado 

711 S. Riverside Dr. #3 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 

(619)322-2252 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! GROUPS 
EAST BAY 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

MARIN COUNTY 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 

Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)724-1916 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 

Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Ronnie Hawkins 
POB 13253 

Gainesville, FL 32604 
(904)495-9203 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 

NICA 
POB 597 
Athol, MA 01331 

Ben Gordesky 
121 Museum St. #2 
Somerville, MA 02143 


MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 

144 E. De Vargas #11 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 

727 Dixmyth Apt. 502 West 

Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Turn berry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
1518 Owasso 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
(817)731-6348 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Martha Slover 
1512-A Meadowbrook Dr. 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
(703)552-6548 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Fred E. Foiler 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)6744795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 


MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! Bob 
Kaspar 

305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 5441M 

(715)423-5636 

Jim Veller 
Northland College 
POB 209 

Ashland, WI 54806 

Steven & Landis Spickerman^ 

3670 Darling Lane I ^ ^ j i^> 

Ike Walton Lake S' $ * * 

Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, 1L 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, 1L 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 


(707)459-4715 


ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 
Sitka, AK 99855 

IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 
(515)743-2798 

KENTUCKY 
A1 Fritsch 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, Ml) 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 
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NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 


Special Events 
for EF!ers 

*ECOFEMINIST PERSPECTIVES: 
CULTURE, NATURE, AND THEORY, 
March 27-9, 1986, U of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. The purpose of this 
conference is to open dialogues among 
different communities who are dealing 
with problems of domination and plan- 
etary survival. For information call 213- 
829-2533 or 213-743-7722. 

♦CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN LION 
HEARINGS — The California Fish & 
Game Commission will begin a series 
of 3 hearings starting on February 6 on 
a proposed trophy hunting season on 
Mountain Lions. California Mountain 
Lions were protected by a legislatively 
mandated moratorium on trophy hunting 
since 1972, but this protection expired 
on January 1, 1986, because Governor 
Deukmejian vetoed legislation in 1985 
that would have continued protection 
for lions. This year lions were given a 
reprieve as enormous public opposition 
to the reinstitution of a lion hunting sea- 
son and the political climate of an up- 
coming election forced the Fish & Game 
Commission to defer a hunting season 
for one year. The one year deferral is 
almost over and, as with the hearings 
held in 1986, the Commission will again 
hear proposals from “sportsmen” urging 
a statewide hunting season on Mountain 
Lions. 

Your participation is needed at any 
of the following public hearings: Feb. 6; 
March 6 — Redding, 9 AM, City Council 
Chambers, 1343 California St.; April 3 

— Sacramento, 9 AM, Resources Build- 
ing Auditorium, 1416 Ninth St. If you 
cannot attend the hearings, but would 
like the Commission to consider your 
views, write to the California Fish & 
Game Commission, 1416 9th St., Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814. For more informa- 
tion, call 213-457-LION (s CA) or 916- 
442-2666 (n CA). To contribute to the 
educational work of the Mountain Lion 
Preservation Foundation, please send 
a donation to: Lion Preservation Fund, 
POB 1896, Sacramento, CA 95809. 

♦HOW FAR IN DEFENSE OF THE 
EARTH, a day long event organized by 
the Learning Alliance, tentatively 
scheduled for May 2 in New York City. 
The Alliance hopes to involve environ- 
mental activists from all over the East. 
The day will include presentations on 
envisioning and understanding an 
ecological society; celebrations of 
Earth; and will involve Earth First!, 
Greenpeace, Sea Shepherd, local bio- 
regional and green groups and All 
Species folks. The Alliance needs 
names, addresses, and phone numbers 
of EF! activists in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. To offer help or obtain 
information, contact: David Levine, 
Learning Alliance, 339 Lafayette St., 
NYC, 10012 (212-473-3689). 

♦COLORADO RENDEZVOUS, 
Memorial Day, details in next issue, con- 
tact a Colorado contact (see Directory) 
for info. 

♦CLEARCUTTING SUPPLEMENT 

— We hope to produce a four-page sup- 
plement on clearcutting for a future 
issue of Earth First! The articles are 
forthcoming, but we still' need photos 
of clearcuts, and diagrams and maps 
relating to areas clearcut. We invite 
donations of such graphics. 

♦THIRD ANNUAL KLAMATH- 
SISKIYOU BIOREGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE: RIVERS FROM THE 
SKY, WATERSHED AWARENESS 
VS. BUSINESS-AS-USUAL; April 24- 
26, 1987, Humboldt State U. Campus, 
Areata. The HSU Department of 
Sociology and the Campus Center for 
Appropriate Technology (CCAT) have 
joined the Siskiyou Regional Education 
Project to co-sponsor a weekend-long 


TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 

UTAH 

Juiien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 


event to encourage bioregional thinking. 
The conference will provide students, 
faculty and community members, as 
well as government and corporate rep- 
resentatives, with an interdisciplinary 
educational opportunity not usually 
available at HSU. Women’s and Native 
American perspectives will be integral 
to the conference. 

The Klamath-Siskiyou Bioregion may 
be thought of as stretching from the 
Mendocino coast, north to the Umpqua 
River in Oregon and across the Coastal 
and Klamath-Siskiyou Mountains to the 
Cascades. It includes Humboldt, Del 
Norte, Siskiyou, Trinity and Mendocino 
counties of California; and Jackson, 
Josephine, Curry, Coos and Douglas 
counties in Oregon. It encompasses the 
watersheds of the Klamath, Trinity, 
Rogue, Umpqua and coastal rivers; and 
the Coast, Klamath and Siskiyou moun- 
tain ranges. 

The conference will focus on the bio- 
geography, resources and culture of the 
bioregion — and will include workshops 
on reinhabiting damaged ecosystems; 
appropriate technologies, sustainable 
agriculture, rituals, ways of life and the 
art of our bioregion, and developing a 
sense of dwelling in place. 

Registration is $35 for new Siskiyou 
Project members, $25 for those already 
members. Make checks payable to Bio- 
regional Conference. For information or 
to register, contact Nina or Jude, CCAT, 
Buck House 97, HSU, Areata, CA 95521; 
707-826-3551. 

♦The Sonoran bioregional meeting 
hosted by Earth First!, held January 18, 
drew 25 participants, most of whom hope 
to form a network “to bring together 
people who desire to further the ecolog- 
ical needs of the Sonoran Bioregion.” 
A second meeting is tentatively sched- 
uled for February 22. Contact Jean 
Eisenhower, 720 E University, Tucson, 
85719 (602-622-451 2) for info. 

♦EARTH FIRST! BENEFIT 
CONCERT BY JOHN CIRCUS AND 
STEVE CLARK; Feb. 28, 9 PM; Cafe 
Ole, 121 E Broadway, Tucson; $2 cover 
charge. John and Steve are environmen- 
tal musicians who will provide us with 
an evening of “dangerous and unpredict- 
able” political folk music. Circus’ album 
has been called “one of the best indepen- 
dent albums of 1985.” Clark has been 
called one of the best political song- 
writers. John’s album was favorably re- 
viewed in EF! by Lone Wolf Circles. 
Proceeds from the evening benefit EF! 

♦EARTH FIRST! WESTERN ROAD 
SHOW. Work is in progress for a West 
Coast/Southwest road show to include 
many key EFJers. It will start in 
Washington, Earth Day week; go 
down the coast; swing back up 
through the Southwest; and end at the 
Grand Canyon for the RRR. The show 
will bring musicians, poets, speakers, 
movies, workshops, kids shows, and 
actions; and will focus on rainforest, 
uranium mining and local issues. If 
you are interested in hosting the road 
show in your area or need information, 
contact Mike Roselle at POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 


RONARD THE BERSERKER WILL 
START EF! CHAPTER 
Having completed his studies in 
deep ecology on foreign seas, and hav- 
ing declined an eager invitation from 
the Icelandic government to be guest 
again in their fair land, Rod Coronado 
has returned to California, where he 
is starting a new Earth First! chapter 
in Palm Springs. Rod plans to join 
other EF!ers to confront trapping and 
other issues. Those interested in join- 
ing the new EF! chapter, and not fear- 
ing extradition by the US government, 
should contact: Rodney Coronado, 711 
S Riverside Dr #3, Palm Springs, CA 
92262 (619-322-2252). 


Montana Forever 
Wild! Rally 

Come to Montana and march for 
wilderness! Americans for Wilderness 
is sponsoring a grand show of support 
for Montana’s remaining wild and 
roadless areas on March 2 in Mis- 
soula, beginning on the University of 
Montana campus at noon and march- 
ing to various offices and the Federal 
Building along the way. The day will 
build up to a high energy rally that 
evening with various speakers, poets, 
and musicians contributing. 

We can’t stress enough how impor- 
tant this march is! Montana’s shrink- 
ing wild lands (both BLM and Forest 
Service lands) are threatened by a 
soon-to-be-released wilderness bill. 
The new bill, which will be sprung on 
the unsuspecting public by a congres- 
sional delegation controlled by the 
timber industry, will exclude millions 
of acres from consideration as Wilder- 
ness. All those who believe in keeping 
the wild lands wild, whether they be- 
long to conservative, moderate, or rad- 
ical camps of the environmental spec- 
trum, are encouraged to show their 
support for roadless areas. We want 
to show the politicians, Forest Ser- 
vice, and national media that all of 
these lands should be saved, and that 
there is a strong population of folks 
who think so! 

Be there! We need you; we need 
bodies; we need your energy! This 
demonstration will be the largest of 
its kind in US history. If you’ve ever 
walked Montana’s wild country or 
dreamed of it, Earth needs your voice 
now! March forth on March 2nd! For 
more information call Mike: (406) 549- 
0263. 


MONTANA 

RENDEZVOUS 

by Linda Wolf 

January 16-18, Montana Earth 
Firstlers started 1987 with a fun-filled 
weekend rendezvous at Boulder Hot 
Springs. About 35 people gathered to 
talk about issues and share information 
within an informal discussion and work- 
shop structure. Friday witnessed the 
meeting and greeting of people from as 
far as East Glacier to as close as Helena. 
That night people mingled, enjoyed the 
pools and listened to a group of skillful 
musicians. 

Saturday we got down to business 
with the announcement of the opening 
of a new account by treasurer Randy 
T. Restless. As befits a group with no 
formal structure, the role of Earth 
First! in Montana was the first topic of 
discussion. While allowing respect for 
traditional methods of fighting the sys- 
tem, the conclusion reached was a reem- 
phasis of the unpredictable, radical and 
uncompromising attitude of EF! Other 
areas explored that day included the 
press, Dogmeat on the Fishing Bridge 
issue, and monkeywrenching. Mike 
Bader presented a slide show on the 
Badger/Two Medicine area, after which 
Woody Kipp of the Blackfeet Tribe 
added his concerns for the spiritual 
value of the land. That night, the party 
started with Walkin’ Jim’s inspirational 
musical slide show and Greg Keeler’s 
witty environmental songs. The fun con- 
tinued far into the night. 

On Sunday, discussion of the soon-to- 
be-introduced Montana wilderness bill 
led to the idea of organizing a huge 
“near-riot” in Missoula on March 2nd. 
The rally will be held to protest the in- 
adequacy of the political system for pro- 
ducing a respectable bill for wilderness 
protection. At the hot pool, the group 
discussed legal methods for fighting 
political and industrial moves to develop 
our wildlands. To top off a great 
weekend, Phil Knight talked about the 
rainforest situation. Before leaving, 
everyone formed one last circle to wrap 
up the rendezvous with Walkin’ Jim’s 
“Power Song.” And we all agreed, “For 
the Earth Now We Must Stand!” 



Round River Rendezvous ’87 


by Barbara Dugelby 

Plans are already under way for the 
87 Round River Rendezvous, to be held 
July 6-10 on the spectacular North Rim 
of the Grand(mother) Canyon. Some of 
this planet’s most recondite eco-war- 
riors, including activists, poets, musi- 
cians, and artists will make their pre- 
sence known at workshops, campfires, 
hikes and the like. 

The 87 RRR Committee is consider- 
ing problems with workshops, 
campfires, merchandise, the Rally, etc., 
encountered at the 86 RRR. No final 
decisions have been made, so if you have 
questions or suggestions please send 
them to us in the next few weeks. (For 
more info about what we are consider- 
ing, see the Open Letter to the 87 RRR 
Committee in the Samhain edition.) 

VOLUNTEERS — The Committee 
is desperately seeking volunteers for 
many tasks. As soon as possible, we 
wish to begin collecting names for re- 
gional carpool coordinators, as well as 
someone to coordinate these coor- 
dinators. We are seeking coordinators 
for parking, water and a stage. We also 
need volunteers on these committees: 
childcare (ideas and extra hands), trash, 
merchandise, and a greeting table. 


ART — The Committee is consider- 
ing allowing artists to display their 
artwork during the RRR. In order for 
artists to do this, however, they must 
first get an OK from the Committee. 
We want the exhibiting artist to already 
be a contributing Earth First !er and for 
the. work to somehow reflect the EF! 
message or show appreciation for wild 
nature. Requests or inquiries should be 
sent to Gena Trott, POB 652, Reserve, 
NM 87830. No artwork can be shown 
without prior arrangement. 

WORKSHOP IDEAS — What work- 
shops or other (organized) activities 
would you like to see at this year’s RRR? 
More specifically, would you like to lead 
a workshop? Contact Barb. 

T-SHIRT — We need a design for a 
Round River Rendezvous t-shirt. Illus- 
trations should be sent to Barb before 
March 31. If you have ideas about colors 
of the design or the shirt, include them. 

MONEY — Yes! We are already ac- 
cepting donations to the 87 RRR fund. 
There are so many hidden expenses for 
this wonderful event, including porta- 
potties (ok, not so hidden), insurance, 
etc. Contributions should be sent to the 
Earth First! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703, earmarked for the 
RRR fund. 


If you can help in any way with the 
Rendezvous, let us know. Everyone 
start gearing up for a hootin’, howlin’, 
definitely unforgettable week under the 
full moon in the Grand Canyon! 



Bob Phillips at 86 RRR. 


CocaCola 
Against the 
Rainforest 

The following is drawn from a January 
19 press release of Friends of the Earth 
Limited, 377 City Road, London, ECI. 

Today, 19 January, Friends of the 
Earth International issued a statement 
condemning proposals by Coca-Cola 
Foods Ltd to destroy 25,000 acres of 
tropical forest and wetlands for citrus 
plantations in Belize. Simultaneously, 
FOE contacted over 500 environmental 
groups around the world urging them 
to persuade Coca-Cola to stop the 
scheme before it is too late. The first 
trial citrus plots are expected to be 
cleared in early 1987. 

In a letter sent to Roberto Goizueta, 
Chairman of the Coca-Cola Company 
in Atlanta (US), FOE accused the 
corporation of: 

1) deliberately misleading members of 
the public worried about the scheme’s 
threat to wild species; 

2) falsely claiming to be working with 
the leading wildlife conservation group 
(the Belize Audubon Society) in Belize to 
“protect the environment and existing 
habitats”; 

3) refusing to carry out an environmental 
impact assessment. 

After months of research, FOE has 
uncovered the following: 

*The Coca-Cola project area has been 
described as “teeming with wildlife” by 
the Belize Audubon Society. Though it 
has not yet been possible to carry out 
detailed species surveys, similar forests 
adjoining the Coca-Cola estate are 
known to contain a wide range of 
threatened species, including the en- 
dangered Central American Tapir, the 
rare Jabiru Stork, the Black Howler 
Monkey, White-tailed Deer and Jaguar. 
*A minimum of 25,000 acres of species- 
rich tropical forests and wetlands will 
be destroyed if the project, as it stands, 
goes ahead. Once access roads have 
been built, the total will inevitably be 
higher due to secondary development. 
The area consists of deciduous moist 
forest, high marsh forest, palm and 
moist pine forest, marsh and swamp. 
*Coca-Cola, with a net operating reve- 
nue in 1984 of $7.3 billion, refuses to 
commission a thorough environmental 
impact assessment (which would cost 
c. $200,000) 

Notes: 1) Tropical forests are being 
destroyed around the world at an annual 
rate of 200,000 sq.km. They are consi- 
dered the most threatened major 
habitat type, and are home to 50% of 
all living things. 

2) Coca-Cola Foods’ products include: 
Fanta, Diet Coke, Sprite, and Tab soft 
drinks; and Five Alive, High-C and 
Minute Maid fruit drinks. 

To protest to Coca-Cola, write: 
Roberto Goizueta, Chairman, Coca- 
Cola Company, PO Drawer 173 U, 
Atlanta, GA 30301. 
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Battle of Four Notch 
Continues 


by Lah Weaselman 

The Battle of Four Notch is far from 
over. Even today, almost 3 months after 
the original standoff that received so 
much attention in the media, the Fred- 
dies still complain of nagging phone 
calls, “up to 20 an hour,” from citizens 
concerned about the fate of the Four 
Notch forest. The State of Texas lost 
their lawsuit against the Forest Service 
(FS), but rumors are that the Attorney 
General may appeal the case to a higher 
court. Even if there is no appeal, the 
Freds are “stuck in the mud,” at least 
for a while. It is so wet in East Texas 
that they probably will not be able to 
crank up Godzilla the Crusher again 
until late spring. 

There is a strong chance, however, 
that our pyro-Freddies will proceed 
with plans to napalm the 1000 acres al- 
ready crushed since soil and wood con- 
ditions need not be as dry for napaim- 
ing. Despite FS claims that “most of 
the wildlife will be able to escape” the 
intense flames leaping from the 
helitorch, many critters are sure to fall 
victim to this ruthless destruction. 
Earth First! promises to be there as 
the tongues of artificial fire spit their 
curse of death upon the once flourishing 
wildlife of Four Notch. 

On January 20, Four Notch heroes 
Robin Spraggins and James Jackson 
will go before Judge Ann Baker in 
Walker County as they appeal the 
November 12 guilty verdict laid down 
by Judge John Paskett. Six EF.'ers 
were found guilty of disorderly conduct, 
a class C misdemeanor, and fined $113 
each. Instead of spending time in jail, 
or giving their hard-earned dinero to 
the judicial system of East Texas, 3 of 
the remaining 4 EF’.ers opted to do com- 
munity service for their penance — pick- 
ing up trash along highways for 2 days. 


The fourth — Bugis, famed Four Notch 
Warrior — has left the Texas Oasis on 
a mission of critical magnitude in biore- 
gions far away. 

Meanwhile, there remain other im- 
portant forest-related issues here in 
Texas. Of extreme importance is the 
new (and hopefully improved) Ten Year 
Forest Plan for the National Forests of 
Texas. This “guide” for the Freddies is 
due any day . . . week . . . month (it 
was originally scheduled to be released 
last fall). It is crucial that environmen- 
talists take this opportunity to influence 
forest management because this Plan 
will be the foundation for all manage- 
ment decisions for the next 10 years. 
The reason the FS was allowed to con- 
tinue their “reforestation” activities at 
Four Notch was because, in the opinion 
of Judge Hughes, they were not violat- 
ing the guidelines of their most recent 
Forest Plan. This is our chance to make 
sure the Freddies have strict guidelines 
by which they must conduct their ac- 
tivities. 

To receive a copy of the Plan when 
it is released, and to object to FS 
napaiming plans, write: William Lan- 
nan, Forest Supervisor, USDA FS, 701 
N 1st St., Lufkin, TX 75901. If you are 
interested in joining the Earth First! 
appeal of the Plan or would like to be 
on a mailing list for information about 
the Plan, write to us: TX EF!, POB 
7292, Austin, TX 78713. 

Texas EF! thanks all who have so 
generously supported our eco-battles. 
From Oregon to New York, people are 
encouraging us in our efforts, giving us 
the finances and moral support which 
we desperately need to continue. 
Thanks!! 

Lah Weaselman is a TX EF! leader. 
She is also a writer and linguist of high 
repute. 



Christi Stevens arrested after blockading Godzilla. Photo by Larry Shelton. 



TONGASS 

Since publishing an article in EF!, 
last winter, about the Forest Service’s 
ecologically ruinous mismanagement 
of the Tongass National Forest, our 
friends at SEACC (Southeast Alaska 
Conservation Council) have made prog- 
ress toward reforms to reduce the exces- 
sive timber harvesting on the Tongass. 

The following is an update from 
SEACC. 

by Bart Koehler 

It was only a little over one year ago 
that the SEACC Board of Directors met 
in Petersburg to put the finishing 
touches on the Council’s recommend- 
ations to Congress for changing Tongass 
management. Those recommendations 
were to be included as a major part of 
the Forest Service’s report to Congress 
on the “Status of Management on the 
Tongass National Forest.” This Con- 
gressionaily mandated review of the 
Tongass was directed by provisions in 
the 1980 Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA). 

The review process did not, however, 
guarantee that Congress would hold 
any sort of hearings in order to take 
public testimony. Regardless, in the fall 
of 1985, SEACC had high hopes that 
Congress could be convinced of the 
necessity for reviewing Tongass man- 
agement through an official “oversight 
hearing,” as well as through the Forest 
Service report. So in early 1986, 
SEACC established an outpost in 
Washington, DC, and worked tirelessly 
to secure a hearing. Indeed, once pre- 
sented with some facts about how the 
Tongass was being managed, Congress 
was convinced, and a two day oversight 
hearing was held in May. 

SEACC was a major participant in 
the hearing, and many Southeast Alas- 
kans also traveled to Washington to per- 
sonally testify. Other participants were 
national conservation groups, Native 
corporations, the Alaska Loggers Asso- 
ciation, Alaska Women in Timber, 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce, the 
State of Alaska, and the Resource De- 
velopment Council. In addition to the 
hearing last spring, SEACC was active 
in House appropriations actions. 

In June, one month after the over- 
sight hearing, Senator William Prox- 
mire gave his Fleece of the Month 
Award jointly to the Forest Service for 
spending $50 million annually on the 
Tongass timber program and to Con- 
gress which authorized the expendi- 
tures under ANILCA. Then, in July, 
Congressman Bob Mrazek (D-NY) in- 
troduced the Tongass Timber Reform 
Act. Shortly thereafter, the House In- 
terior Subcommittee on Appropriations 
commenced an investigation of the Ton- 
gass, as did the General Accounting Of- 
fice. The results of these investigations 
should be available in early 1987. 

As this goes to press, bi-partisan sup- 
port for passage of the Tongass Timber 
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UPDATE 

Reform Act is growing. At last count, 
14 Congressmen had signed on as cos- 
ponsors. The Act is expected to be rein- 
troduced in the next Congress in Janu- 
ary 1987. SEACC is hopeful that the 
bill will move rapidly, especially now 
that the Senate is no longer under con- 
trol of the Republican party. As Senator 
Ted Stevens noted recently, Democratic 
control of the Senate would be “horri- 
ble” for the Alaska delegation when 
faced with national interest legislation. 

In addition to reintroduction of the 
Tongass Timber Reform Act next year, 
SEACC anticipates that the congres- 
sional appropriations process will play 
a big role in changing the direction of 
Tongass management. Also, as was the 
case this year, the key element in 1987 
will be the active participation of con- 
cerned conservationists. 

Looking back at that Petersburg 
meeting only one year ago, it really is 
amazing just how much progress we 
have made since then. Looking ahead, 
1987 promises to be a very big year for 
the Tongass. 


When I worked in the lower 48 on 
National Forest policy, we were always 
fighting the abuses of “multiple use.” 
Here in the Tongass, the situation is 
so bad that we’re struggling to gain 
multiple use and have the Tongass man- 
aged on the same basis as the rest of 
the National Forest System! We are in 
a race against time. Why the sense of 
urgency? Won’t the Tongass Land Man- 
agement Plan be subject to revision in 
1990? Won’t we then have a chance to 
change land allocations and thus gain 
Wilderness protection for key areas? 

To answer . . . we’re playing against 
a stacked deck. Tongass management 
is dominated — in fact, dictated — by 
the 50 year contracts for the 2 giant 
pulp mills in Southeast Alaska, The 50 
year contracts are the foundation of the 
problems that confront the Tongass. If 
the 50 year contracts are not canceled, 
the Tongass Land Management Plan 
(TLMP) Revision will rubber-stamp the 
decisions made over the next two years 
for the pulp mills and thus doom key 
wilderness areas. If we don’t truly re- 
form the Forest by eliminating the con- 
tracts and the pork barrel language of 
ANILCA, the Forest Service will trans- 
form the forest at a steady bureaucratic 
gallop. We only have the next year or 
two to stop this madness. 

Here’s a summary of the Tongass situ- 
ation as of January, 1987: The Tongass 
Land Management Plan will be revised 
in early 1990. But . . . the 5 year timber 
operating plan for one of the 50 year 
contract holders (APC of Sitka) has 
been approved for the period 1986 to 
the end of 1990, and will preempt any 
decisions made by TLMP. SEACC has 
appealed this 5 year plan. The 5 year 
operating plan for the other 50 year con- 
tract holder (LPK of Ketchikan) will run 
from 1989 to 1994 (decisions will be 
finalized in March of 1988) and will also 
preempt the TLMP decisions. (Both 5 
year operating plans cover 500,000 to 
800,000 acres). SEACC will also appeal 
this 5 year plan. Meanwhile, the Forest 
Service hopes to finalize the land “de- 
velopment” plans for the magnificent 
Yakutat Forelands (all 350,000 acres) — 
including roads and clearcuts from 
Yakutat to the western edge of Glacier 
Bay Park and Preserve — by February 
of 1988. SEACC will appeal this action. 
Though not in a 50 year contract area, 
as long as the $40 million timber supply 
fund and the 450 million board foot 
timber supply goal remain in place, the 
Yakutat Forelands are sure to be ham- 
mered. 

Passage of the Tongass Timber Re- 
form Act, without eliminating the 50 
year contracts, would reduce bureaucra- 
tic waste and slow the clearcutting and 
roadbuilding. But that is not enough! 
Unless the contracts are terminated, 
APC and LPK will destroy the remain- 
ing unprotected old growth rainforests 
of the Tongass. Simply put, the 50 year 
contracts must go. 

Many key wild areas hang in the bal- 
ance. If we don’t change the course of 
the Tongass before 1988, the TLMP Re- 
vision will merely be an exercise in 
frustration — where concerned citizens 
try to pick up the pieces of a once great 
wild forest. As the old rock and roll song- 
goes: “It's now or never . . 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 

1987 will be a big year for the Ton- 
gass in Congress. The Tongass Timber 
Reform Act (TTRA) will be rein- 
troduced in Congress early in the ses- 
sion. We are hopeful that the bill, with 
many important co-sponsors, will 
move rapidly through the House. At 
the same time, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will look at the Ton- 
gass. There will then be a heavy battle 
in the Senate. We urge you to write 
your representatives (House of Repre- 
sentatives, Wash., DC 20515) and sen- 
ators (Senate, DC 20510) toco - sponsor 
the TTRA and go for maximum pres- 
ervation of the Tongass. Alaskans 
should write to the governor as well. 

Bart Koehler, a co-founder of EF!, 
is the executive director of SEACC. 

[ed. note: As we go to press, expecta- 
tions are high that the TTRA will be 
reintroduced in late January, and that 
it will likely propose 4 important 
changes: 1). elimination of the Tongass 
Timber Supply Fund — a $10 million 
or more annual fund used to achieve 
the harvesting goal of 4.5 billion board 
feet per decade: this entails ending the 


exemptions of the Tongass from the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act and thus 
returning Tongass timber sale and 
roadbuilding funding to the annual 
Congressional appropriations process 
as with all other National Forests; 2) 
elimination of the 50 year contracts 
held by Alaska Pulp Company and 
Louisiana-Pacific Ketchikan; 3) tight- 
ening of restrictions on deficit timber 
sales on the Tongass; 4) moratorium 
on logging and roadbuildi ng in . key Ton- 
gass fish and wildlife habitat. 

Another last minute note from 
SEACC concerns SE ACC’s hopes of hir- 
ing two coordinators to establish a 
center in Washington, DC, to promote 
awareness of the Forest Service’s scan- 
dalous mismanagemeht of the Tongass. 
If plans materialize, the coordinators 
will travel throughout the US present- 
ing a slide show and talking about, Ton- 
gass issues. People who wish to have 
the slide shmv presented for their group 
should contact SEACC at POB 021892, 
Juneau, AK 99802 (907-586-6942). 

EF! encourages those not plagued 
by impecuniousness to send a portion 
of their monetary surplus to SEACC. 


Helms Protege 
Screws White 
Mountain 
National Forest 

by Granite-dome 

People dealing in the process of ac- 
quiring new lands for the National 
Forest system may encounter a new 
plug in the pipes of bureaucracy — As- 
sistant Secretary George Dunlop in the 
Agriculture Department. 

After negotiations lasting a year and 
a half, Forest Service officials recently 
cleared the way to purchase new land 
for the White Mountain National Forest 
in New Hampshire. Since Congress had 
allocated the funds previous to these 
negotiations, the FS office was sur- 
prised to hear they would not get the 
money — it was withheld by Dunlop. 
Never mind that his position gave him 
no such authority, nor the fact that his 
duty is to negotiate policy not imple- 
ment it. 

Representative Warren Rudman and 
Senator Gordon Humphrey demanded 
that Dunlop meet with the White Moun- 
tain National Forest people, a land- 
owner involved in the process, and rep- 
resentatives of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of NH Forests (SPNHF). 
SPNHF helps preserve natural areas 


by soliciting conservation easements 
from private landowners and by pre-ac- 
quiring selected land until federal and/ 
or state agencies can budget money for 
purchase. 

Dunlop comes to his position as a pro- 
tege of Senator Jesse Helms. Dunlop 
has antagonized enough people in the 
Agriculture Dept, to earn the title 
“Helms’ Angel.” In the meeting with 
the New Hampshire group he lived up 
to his reputation. Besides implying that 
Forest Service people who try to fulfill 
the mandate of Congress to acquire new 
lands may be in jeopardy of losing their 
jobs, he asserted he would not simply 
hand over federal money for such point- 
less purchases. He even challenged the 
landowner to simply donate his prop- 
erty, worth more than a million dollars, 
to the National Forest. Having already 
been generous in negotiations with the 
FS, the landowner declined. Through- 
out the meeting it was apparent that 
FS officials, while in complete disagree- 
ment with Dunlop, were reluctant to 
challenge him. Finally, after conces- 
sions involving a few hundred acres, the 
money was released. 

Dunlop must be watched. He is an 
ideologue who seems convinced of his 
anointed duty to defend the federal 
budget, even if illegally, against the de- 
mands of rabid environmentalists like 
those in the Forest Service. Another 
James Watt in the making? Perhaps de- 
mands for a good flush are in order. 


Save the Eastern Sierra 

Inyo National Forest Plan: Ski Lifts, Chainsaws, Cows, 

& Knobby Tires 
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Bristlecone Pine. Photo by Jim Eaton. 


by Cassiope and Coyote 

The 1.9 million acre Inyo National 
Forest is a land of spectacular contrasts, 
encompassing parts of the southern 
Sierra Nevada and southern Basin and 
Range physiographic provinces. The 
long, narrow forest (165 long x 4-60 
miles wide) includes large portions of 
the Sierra Nevada, Glass, White-Inyo 
and Excelsior mountain ranges, as well 
as two great basins — the Mono Basin 
and the Owens Valley. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the Inyo include: Mt. Whitney, 
at 14,495 feet the highest peak in the 
lower 48; White Mountain Peak, the 
highest peak in the Great Basin 
(14,246'); Mono Lake, an ancient inland 
sea whose briny waters dance with life 
and nurture millions of birds; the Mono 
Craters, one of the most geologically 
active regions in North America; the 
largest pure Jeffrey Pine forest in the 
world; and the largest stand of Red Fir, 
the “redwood of the Eastern Sierra,” 
on the xeric east side. Varied plant and 
animal communities reflect the geo- 
graphic diversity. 

The Inyo is the fifth most utilized Na- 
tional Forest in the US for recreation. 
The Inyo National Forest Plan reflects 
this heavy use, with primary emphasis 
in the Forest Service Preferred Alterna- 
tive (PRF) on increasing summer and 
winter recreation opportunities to meet 
the demands of Southern Californians. 
That isn’t to say that grazing, logging, 
mining and other unsavory practices 
have been overlooked .... 

Probably the greatest threat to the 
future of the Inyo/Eastem Sierra is pro- 
posed ski development. (See Inyo arti- 
cle in Samhain 86.) The PRF allows for 
development of alpine skiing to a total 
of 39,000 SAOT (skiers at one time) in 
the next 10 years, from a current level 
of 23,000 SAOT. Since the plan was writ- 
ten, entrepreneur Dave McCoy has ex- 
pressed interest in developing yet 
another area, Hartley Springs, with a 
4000 SAOT potential, thus bringing the 
total planned alpine skiing potential to 
43,000 SAOT. (McCoy has state'd that 
his dream is for a capacity of 150,000 
skiers at one time on Inyo slopes!) Also 
we face the possibility of a 6000 SAOT, 
8000-acre nordic skiing resort — we’re 
not talking wilderness skiing here! We 
can only hope that Mammoth Mountain, 
a dormant volcano, reacts with fury at 
this blasphemous desecration of its en- 
virons. 

Given that “natural regeneration is 
not reliable on the Inyo National Forest” 
(DEIS p. IV- 120), that the Forest’s over- 
all contribution to the lumber industry 
has always been small (currently 10.5 
million board feet per year), that there 
are no local sawmills, and most impor- 
tantly that the old growth Red Fir and 
Jeffrey Pine (and the whole forest) have 
great intrinsic value, it is preposterous 
that the Timber Beasts propose to log 
any of the Inyo. Yet, under the PRF, 
all of the old growth would be decimated 
within the next 40 years. The Freddies 
even intend to “manage” the extensive 
pinyon-juniper forest! 

To give an idea of the sort of Forest 
Service attitudes we face: when queried 
about the possibility of finding a nesting 
pair of Spotted Owl in the Red Fir 
(there have been 2 documented sight- 
ings since 1979) Supervisor Dennis Mar- 
tin said, “We have 3 men with guns out 
there looking for them now.” 

The Forest Circus naturally intends 
to increase grazing by range maggots 


Readers concerned about the status 
of allocated funds for additions to Na- 
tional Forest lands can write to: Assis- 
tant Secretary Dunlop, Agriculture 
Dept., Wash., DC 20250. Environmen- 
talists may want to contact Forest Ser- 
vice offices in their area to see that 
funds for purchase of new lands are 
being properly administered. Persons 
wishing to commend White Mountain 
National Forest officials for opposing 
Dunlop and encourage them to preserve 
their new lands in as wild a condition 
as possible can write: Forest Super- 
visor, WMNF, POB 638, Laconia, NH 
03247. 


in the already severely overgrazed 
mountain meadows and sagebrush flats 
of the Inyo. Their justification, they 
admit, is pressure by the local livestock 
industry as well as “an expected in- 
crease in demand for red meat because 
of the increasing population of Southern 
California” (DEIS p.III-59). Under 
PRF, grazing of cattle, sheep and non- 
native “wild” horses would increase 
from 41,400 AUMs to 45,300 AUMs on 
140,000 acres of “poor to fair” quality 
range. 

No part of the Inyo is safe from the 
Freddies and private interests. Where 
skiing, grazing and logging are not feas- 
ible, the FS proposes mineral explora- 
tion and excavation, geothermal and 
(small) hydro developments, and off- 
road-vehicle (ORV) abuse. In PRF, 
196,400 acres (10.2%) of the Inyo NF 
would be designated “Open Roaded,” 
including 87,000 acres in the Inyo Moun- 
tains. 

Currently 29.4% (565,142 acres) of 
the Inyo is designated Wilderness. The 
PRF recommends only a 5.9% increase 
in Wilderness, in 4 areas: the Tioga Lake 
addition to the Ansel Adams Wilderness 
(a whopping 920 acres); Table Moun- 
tain, a 4138 acre addition to the John 
Muir Wilderness; a 52,874 acre White 
Mountains Wilderness (out of 346,445 
acres of roadless areas in the Whites); 
and a 53,915 acre Inyo Mountains 
Wilderness (out of 188,956 acres of road- 
less areas in the Inyos). This totals 
111,847 acres recommended for Wilder- 
ness, while total acreage of roadless 
lands (including “released” areas) in the 
Inyo NF is 962,697 acres. 

Wilderness doesn’t fare much better 
in the Amenities (the so called “wilder- 
ness”) Alternative. Here, only 510,800 
acres are recommended for Wilderness. 
Although wilderness wimps might com- 
mend the Amenities Alternative for not 
allowing ski area de\elopment, it does 
allow heavy timber harvest and grazing. 
In short, the Forest Plan presents no 
acceptable alternative. 

Eastern Sierra Earth First! de- 
mands the following: 

1. Wilderness designation for all 
962,697 acres of roadless lands remain- 
ing in the Inyo. This mil bring total 
Wilderness acres to 1,527,839. (Wilder- 
ness designation should not be incom- 
patible with continued gathering of pi- 
nyon nuts by Paiute Indians.) Of pri- 
mary importance is a combined White- 
Inyo Mountains Wilderness of 535,4.01 
acres, which would be contiguous with 
lands in the EF! California Desert 


Wilderness Proposal (See Yule.) To- 
gether with adjacent BLM roadless 
lands, this would form a 750,000 acre 
Wilderness. The Whites and Inyos are 
separated by Highway 168 but are essen- 
tially the same range. This highway 
should be closed; but at this time, clo- 
sure may not be politically feasible. 
Other key areas are: A) Glass Moun- 
tain Wildemess/Wildemess Recovery 
Area (130,089 acres), which would pro- 
tect (and restore) the largest pure Jef- 
frey Pine forest in the world, as well 
as numerous wet meadows, canyons, 
sand flats and obsidian flows. B) The 
entire San Joaquin Roadless Area 
(21,214 acres) to be added to the Ansel 
Adams Wilderness, thus precluding ski 
development and timber harvest. 

2. Creation of numerous Wilderness 
Recovery Areas (about 250,000 acres). 
Closure of roads and termination of all 
practices that conflict with future 
Wilderness designation. 

3. NO new roads! (62 miles of road 
are planned for recreation and 6 miles 
for timber harvest.) All existing roads 
should be reviewed to determine which 
are unnecessary or environmentally 
damaging (aren’t they all?!) and 
should be closed. 

4. NO new ski development! 

5. Termination of logging practices 
in the Inyo and restoration of all previ- 
ously logged areas. 

6. Phasing out of grazing and im- 
plementation of Range Recovery Areas 
where watershed and vegetation re- 
habilitation will occur. 

7. Withdrawal of all Inyo NF land 
from appropriation under the mining 
laws. 

8. A let bum policy for natural fires. 
Wood fires will be prohibited in all 
Wilderness lands. The huge number of 
visitors to Inyo NF Wilderness necessi- 
tates this policy. 

9. An end to “put and take” fisheries. 
A return to prestocking conditions in 
all lakes and streams. 

10. Allowing a continuous flow of 
water down all streams that feed Mono 
Lake. A return to pre-diversion and pre- 
dam conditions on all waters in the 
Inyo. (Mono Lake will be dealt with 
separately from the Forest Plan in the 
forthcoming Mono Basin National 
Forest Scenic Area Draft Management 
Plan, due in July, 1987.) 

11. Designation of all of the San Joa- 
quin and Kern Rivers as Wild. 

12. Banning of all ORVs from the 
Inyo excepting the Poleta ORV National 
Sacrifice Area. This 1500 acre area 


ivould be a Disneyland for ORVs, en- 
closed by barbed wire, the only one of 
its kind in the country, [ed. note: It 
could serve simultaneously as a rifle 
range.] 

13. Reintroduction of all extirpated 
species and restoration of habitat for 
indigenous species. 

14 ■ Removal of introduced species 
(Tule Elk, wild horses and burros, and 
range maggots of various ilks) from the 
Inyo. 

15. An end to “predator control,” 
namely of Mountain Lions, Coyotes 
and Black Bears. 

The Eastern Sierra has been tram- 
pled by the people of Southern Califor- 
nia for too long. Recreation should be 
deemphasized and the intrinsic value 
of the land emphasized. As Aldo 
Leopold said, “Recreational develop- 
ment is a job not of building roads into 
lovely country, but of building receptiv- 
ity into the still unlovely human mind. ” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Please write 
in support of the Earth First! Alterna- 
tive. If you know the area, be specific 
in your suggestions. Deadline for com- 
ments is March 15. Write: Dennis Mar- 
tin, Forest Supervisor, Inyo NF, 873 
N Main, Bishop, CA 93514. If you want 
a copy of the 20 page Eastern Sierra 
EF! Wilderness Alternative for the 
Inyo, write: Eastern Sierra EF!, POB 
22, Lee Vining, CA 93541. Donations 
are always appreciated! 

Cassiope HOPES to be funded by the 
EF! Journal Research Fund to study the 
Long-billed Curlew on the beaches of 
Sonora, Mexico, for her forthcoming 
book, Curlew Country. (That she would 
deign do this for us fills us with 
gratitude.) Coyote prefers to snorkel in 
icy streams and look at fish. 


LETTERS (cont) 

Dear Folks 

Just a short note to let you know 
what’s happening in the Lost Frontier. 

Things are going from gruesome to 
just plain grim in Alaska. The wave of 
conservatism in the US has crested and 
broken against our shorelines as well. 
Alaska is “suffering” a galloping reces- 
sion due to the drop in oil prices. The 
scene very much resembles the prover- 
bial sinking lifeboat. 

Cries of “Develop our resources!” and 
“No more wilderness!” drowned out all 
else in the recent election campaigns. 
The only time “environmentalist” was 
heard was when it was preceded by 
“damned.” The “rape and move on” fac- 
tion, always strong in Alaska, is firmly 
in control. It looks like the battle will 
be long and hard fought to prevent ex- 
tensive road building and development 
in the Tongass National Forest. Pro- 
tests by the native population and other 
local residents have had little influence 
in Juneau when pitted against Freddie 
and the Forestry Machine. 

In Sitka, we are faced with the 
Japanese owners of a local pulp mill, 
which has been operating in violation 
of clean air and water standards since 
1975. Wood pulp from this mill is shipped 
to Japan to make cellulose, which is 
made into fake totem poles and Eskimo 
dolls and sold back to Alaskans as 
souvenirs to be sold to the tourists on 
the cruise ships. 

The waters of Silver Bay have turned 
a putrid coffee color from the toxic 
effluent, while Sitka Spruce on sur- 
rounding slopes are dying from the salt- 
laden steam from the mill. Not to men- 
tion the countless clearcuts and roads 
which support the existence of this be- 
hemoth. Efforts by the state Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation to 
force the Alaska Pulp Corporation to 
comply with air and water quality stan- 
dards, and to toughen fines for non-com- 
pliance, have been limp-wristed at best. 
We are demanding hearings here in 
Sitka to force the DEC to adopt more 
realistic standards and toughen fines for 
non-compliance. 

Any folks interested in keeping up on 
happenings in the 50th state can contact 
me at the address below. 

— Michael Lewis, 105 Cedar Bench 
Rd., Sitka, AK 99835 

— Editor’s note: Mike is now an 
Alaska contact for EF! 

continued on page 17 
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BEYOND BOUNDARIES 
An Ecosystem Conference 

by George Wuerthner 

Mapping out an ecosystem approach 
to natural system preservation and re- 
covery was the theme of a one-day con- 
ference, “Beyond Boundaries: Saving 
Whole Ecosystems,” attended by sev- 
eral hundred people November 15 at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder cam- 
pus. Speakers — including Reed Noss, 

Mike Figgs, Tony Povilitis, Kirk Cun- 
ningham, Dave Hallock, myself and 
others — presented a diversity of con- 
cepts, developing the rationale for such 
an ecosystem program and explaining 
examples of how such an approach 
might be implemented. 

Speakers agreed that our present ap- 
proaches to natural system preserva- 
tion are inadequate and that existing 
boundaries are based upon survey lines 
instead of biological needs. Most Wilder- 
ness Areas are set aside for their recre- 
ational potential and as a result are 
mostly rocks and ice high country — 
scenic, but missing ecologically diverse 
areas such as lowlands, and areas lack- 
ing spectacular scenery. National Parks 
such as Yellowstone and Rocky Moun- 
tain were created decades ago, before 
anyone imagined the land around them 
would be settled and long before many 
people realized the need to preserve 
ecosystems. Despite progress we have 
made in understanding the importance 
of an ecosystem approach to land use, 
even the newest parks ignore this 
knowledge, as witnessed by the crea- 
tion of a Great Basin National Park in 
Nevada whose 75,000-acre size is not 
nearly sufficient to protect a wide range 
of plant and animal communities. 

Conference speakers called for a sub- 
stantial revision of our present conser- 
vation efforts to go “beyond bound- 
aries” and save entire ecosystems. To 
counter the tendency to label ecosystem habitat isolate organisms into smaller munities such as tall grass prairie and 

preservation as radical, I reminded par- and smaller populations. willow carrs, as well as identified crit- 

ticipants that preservation of isolated One problem with this fragmenta- ical wildlife habitat such as Golden 

remnants of our nation’s biological herit- tion, according to Noss, is what biolo- Eagle nest sites and Elk migration 

age is a very conservative concept. In gists call the “island syndrome.” Natu- routes within the county. The group has 

a sense, what are radical are the actions ral populations experience random flue- presented their findings to the county 

of public and private agencies, com- tuations due to a variety of causes in- planning office, which uses them to 

panies and individuals who promote the eluding disease, changes in climate, and select areas for preservation through 

nearly total alteration of our natural alterations in habitat suitability. Small purchase or conservation easements, 

ecosystems. habitat fragments are less likely than Hallock said it has been the experience 

As an illustration of this radicalism larger areas to be recolonized since they of Boulder that a high quality natural 

I presented examples of how logging, present a smaller target to migrations environment attracts companies, coun- 
grazing and other developed uses of the and random travels of potential col- tering claims that preservation of 

public lands are supported by the do- onists. Plus, the farther an island is patches of wildlife habitat discourages 

minant management policies. These from the main land or other potential businesses from locating in a commu- 

policies thereby support fragmentation emigration zones, the fewer the species nity. 

of wildlife populations and com- that will reach it. Another important component of 

munities. One glaring example is the I suggested that it would improve most ecosystem proposals is closure of 

almost complete dominion livestock conservation goals if preservation pro- non-essential transportation corridors, 

grazing has on western landscapes. posals were given in terms of miles I used an example from Idaho’s Clear- 

Most of the non-developed private land rather than acres. Even our largest pro- water National Forest where large road- 

in the West is devoted to ranching and posals are small in total miles. For less areas in the North Fork of the Clear- 

farming. Few public lands are excluded example, Yellowstone National Park, water and Lochsa river drainages, sev- 

from domestic stock grazing. Nearly one of the largest preserves in the West eral in excess of 250, 000 acres, are sepa- 

90% of all BLM lands and 69% of all at 2.2 million acres, represents an area rated by four seasonally open dirt roads, 

western Forest Service lands are under approximately 60 miles long by 50 miles Closing these roads would unite these 

grazing lease and these include the most wide. In cars we can cross this entire fragmented roadless areas into one 

productive areas such as riparian zones, preserve in an hour; and a Grizzly or large roadless complex. I reasoned that 

and lowlands. Elk can do the same in a few days. we often close roads for wildlife reasons, 

One might believe that at least wild- Conference speakers all presented so we ought to do so to create large 

life refuges are sanctuaries for native variations on a similar formula for estab- roadless expanses, 

species, but among large western Na- lishing ecosystem preserves. Large In order to prevent loss of species 

tional Wildlife Refuges — including Red existing or potentially large natural due to genetic isolation, travel corridors 

Rock Lakes, Charles M. Russell, Hart areas are selected as cores or ecocen- would be developed so flora and fauna 

Mountain (National Antelope Refuge), ters. In the West, the use of proposed could move freely between ecocenters. 

Malheur, and Charles Sheldon — cattle and established Wildernesses, National In essence, a series of large islands of 

grazing is often the dominant use and Wildlife Refuges, and National Parks of- natural wildlife communities would be 

continues to be despite much documen- fers several advantages. First, these interconnected by corridors and smaller 

tation correlating impacts on wildlife areas have already been selected for protected units, so a mosaic is formed, 

with continued livestock operations. special management consideration, and Private lands intermixed with public 

Grazing is also allowed in Wilderness changing management to favor ecosys- lands could be purchased or obtained 

Areas, and even some National Parks tern goals should be easier in a refuge through conservation easements, and 

(Capitol Reef in Utah) and National or park than on intensively developed development on those lands not obtain- 

Monuments (Saguaro in Arizona). Is public land. Second, these areas are able controlled by zoning. Mike Figgs 

there any place devoted exclusively to usually the least damaged ecologically. reviewed how the New Jersey pine bar- 

the preservation of fully functioning Wilderness designation is not necessary rens and Adirondack State Park in New 

natural landscapes with all elements to preserve an ecosystem, but it is a York achieved their goals by use of these 

present — including wildfires, a com- favored status. methods. 

plete array of native predators, and a After identifying a core area, the next Speakers emphasized that native 

diversity of original landscapes? I step is to identify all important habitat wildlife species eliminated or reduced 

suggested that there are few if any components surrounding the ecocenter in numbers should be reintroduced. For 

examples. and to work toward their preservation example, Kirk Cunningham presented 

Reed Noss provided many specific by enlargement of boundaries, estab- a slide show on a BLM program where 

examples of the consequences of frag- lishment of buffer zones, and develop- Beaver are used to rehabilitate riparian 

mentation and the scientific basis for ment of wildland recovery areas. zones decimated by livestock grazing, 

conservation. Noss noted that many As an example of a local approach, The Beaver are reintroduced and fed if 

birds and small mammals avoid open Dave Hallock of the Boulder County natural food is lacking. When a Beaver 

areas and refuse to cross roads. Road Open Space Council explained how a constructs a dam, it sets in motion a 

construction — - a major factor in the volunteer group called the Boulder chain of events including the stabiliza- 

fragmentation process — and the loss County Nature Association had located tion of stream banks, a rise in the water 

of riparian zones and other critical and surveyed remnant plant com- table, colonization of riparian areas by 
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water loving species such as willow, and 
eventual creation of a wet meadow com- 
plex. 

Reed set the tone for state- wide plan- 
ning by presenting a Florida ecosystem 
proposal which utilizes riparian and up- 
land corridors to link several large nat- 
ural southern Florida preserves includ- 
ing the Everglades with coastal and up- 
land natural areas in the northern por- 
tion of the state. Among groups work- 
ing to implement the plan is the Nature 
Conservancy, which has made several 
key land purchases. 

Mike Figgs of Colorado presented a 
state-wide ecosystem plan which called 
for linking the Pawnee and Comanche 
National Grasslands with the foothills 
of the Rockies, then protecting habitat 
and corridors all the way into the alpine 
zone. Figgs suggested that Rocky 
Mountain National Park could be ex- 
panded to include the foothills, as en- 
visioned by Enos Mills, the first prom- 
oter of the park. In addition, Figgs" be- 
lieves that the existing designated 
Wilderness Areas as well as key adja- 
cent roadless areas in the San Juan 
Mountains could be combined into an 
800,000 acre Wilderness forming a 
minimum core area large enough to sus- 
tain reintroduction of Grizzly Bears. 
Then this San Juan area would be con- 
nected to the Sangre de Cristo Range 
and eventually the Comanche Grass- 
lands through a series corridors. 

Using slides, I gave participants an 
overview of regions in the West where 
an ecosystem approach could be imple- 
mented. As envisioned, ecocenters 
would be established where large ac- 
reage of primarily uninhabited public 
land exists. Although Wilderness class- 
ification is the best land use classifica- 
tion, not all the public lands within 
these large ecocenters need be Wilder- 
ness. Nevertheless, within the bound- 
aries of both large and small designated 
zones, land uses would have to strictly 
conform to the goal of preserving natu- 
ral ecological functions. Thus livestock 
grazing would be curtailed, areas previ- 
ously logged would be allowed to re- 
vegetate, wildfires allowed to bum, pre- 
dators reintroduced, and roads closed. 
Private inholdings would be acquired if 
possible, or protected through conser- 
vation easements. 

The areas I selected as ecocenters are 
either designated Wilderness Areas, 
National Parks, or areas proposed for 
such classification. Among these areas 
are the Central Idaho Wilderness com- 
plex, the Missouri River/Charles Rus- 
sell/Bitter Creek complex, Yellowstone 
Ecosystem, Owyhee/Steens Mountain 
region of eastern Oregon, Siskiyous in 
northern California and southern Ore- 
gon, Sierras/Mohave Desert of Califor- 
nia, Sonoran Desert in Arizona, Gila 
Wildemess/Blue Range Primitive Area 
on the Arizona/New Mexico border, and 
the San Juan Mountains/Canyonland 
complex in Colorado and Utah. Each 
of these large ecocenters could feasibly 
be interconnected to others by smaller 
protected zones such as the many smal- 
ler Wilderness Areas proposed or exist- 
ing between these “stepping stones” of 
habitat. 

Most conference participants felt 
these ideas would not come about over- 
night, but were long-term projects. 
Nevertheless, no one seemed to believe 
they were impossible dreams, for many 
of the key roadless areas exist, the 
knowledge needed to justify such a land 
program is available, and there is a 
growing realization that present preser- 
vation schemes are too fragmented and 
seldom consider how each part fits into 
the whole. 




ECOCENTER COMPLEXES 

1. Olympic Peninsula 

2. North Cascades complex 

3. Rainier/ Adams/St, Helens complex 

4. Oregon Cascades 

5. Siskiyou Mountains 

6. Blue Mountain complex 

7. Hells Canyon/Wallowa complex 

8. Hart/Steens/Sheldon/Owyhee 
complex 

9. Yolla-Bolly/Trinity Alps complex 

10. Sierras 

11. Mohave Desert 

12. Sonoran Desert complex 

13. Grand Canyon/Escalante/ 
Canyonlands complex 

14. Gila/Blue Range complex 

15. Hatchet/Chiricahua complex 

16. San Juan/San Luis complex 

17. Uinta/Yampa/Green complex 

18. Great Basin Divide complex 

19. Deep Creek/Snake Range/House 
Range/Salt Lake complex 

20. Greater Yellowstone complex 

21. Central Idaho complex 

22. North Fork Clearwater complex 

23. Glacier/Bob Marshall/Front 
complex 

24. Missouri/CMR/Bitter Creek 
complex 

25. Cypress Hills (Canada) 

26. Rock Creek/Sapphire/Pintler 
complex 

27. Desert Range complex 

28. Selkirk/Salmo-Priest complex 

29. Lost River/Lemhi complex 

30. Pioneer/White Cloud/Boulder 
complex 

31. Beaverhead/Centennial Divide 
complex 

32. San Gabriel/San Bernardino 
complex 

33. Sangre De Cristo complex 

Earth First! organizers of the confer- 
ence produced the following statement. 

COLORADO ECOSYSTEM CON- 
SERVATION PROJECT 

The continuing loss of wildlife habitat 
in Colorado to competing land uses is 
of great concern. At stake is the diver- 
sity and abundance of our native wildlife 
populations, and related aesthetic, re- 
creational, economic, and cultural 
values for Colorado citizens and vis- 
itors. The Colorado Ecosystem Conser- 
vation Project (CECP) is intended to 
promote an ecologically-sound balance 
of land uses that can insure the conser- 
vation of Colorado’s biological resources 
in perpetuity. 

CECP’s goals are to: 

1. Identify major land units (ecosys- 
tems) that can best conserve and re- 
store populations of all native animals 
and plants. 

2. Determine habitat areas within these 
ecosystems that are important to the 
conservation of those species faced with 
significant habitat loss. 

3. Develop Ecosystem Conservation 
Plans that will reflect the need to main- 
tain the land’s ability to support wildlife 
over the long term, as well as the 
economic well-being of people. 

The ecosystems conference has 
sparked serious interest in preserving 
and recreating Colorado presettlement 
style — from the Great Plains to the 
San Juan Mountains. As a result, the 
CECP is rolling, powered by a group 
of inspired eco-conservatives who froth 
at the mouth at the mere thought of 
griz, wolf, and countless other species 
making a return to their past niche in 
Colorado. 

We need people with an interest in 
their particular bioregions to help with 
ecosystems identification, research into 
native flora and fauna, mapping, 
economics (for the transition to an 
Earth-centered life-way), planning, 
fund raising, and more. A second 
ecosystems conference is planned for 
southwest Colorado next July, and we 
would like to spread this idea to other 
bioregions. If interested and/or willing 
to assist in this lifelong project, contact: 
Colorado Ecosystem Conservation 
Project, POB 416, Boulder, CO 80306. 

A participant’s special note: During 
the conference, an EFler — the Raven 
— addressing the subversive beauty of 
ecological approaches to wilderness, 
raised the question first posed by Chief 
Seattle in 1857: is humanity yet suffer- 
ing from the great loneliness of spirit 
that will befall us when the beasts are 
gone. As the conference closed, the 
Raven croaked: “There is no freedom 
without wilderness, and no wilderness 
without freedom.” 


Restoring The Gila Trout 


by Robert Tafanelli 

The Gila Trout is a colorful fish once 
abundant throughout the Gila River 
drainage in New Mexico, it may have 
also lived in tributaries of the San Fran- 
cisco River in New Mexico and of the 
Gila River in Arizona. Seventy-five to 
one hundred years ago habitat degrada- 
tion — from overgrazing, timber oper- 
ations, mining operations, and forest 
fires resulting from previous fire sup- 
pression practices — - began to take its 
toll on Gila Trout. However, the most 
severe blow to the species came with 
the introduction of Rainbow and Brown 
Trout. The Gila Trout was placed on the 
Endangered Species list in 1966. In 
1970, pure native populations were only 
found in headwater sections of Iron, 
McKenna and Spruce Creeks in the Gila 
Wilderness and Main Diamond and 
South Diamond Creeks in the Aldo 
Leopold Wilderness — a total of about 
10 miles of stream. 

As early as 1923 the plight of the Gila 
Trout was recognized by the New 
Mexico Game and Fish Department, 
when they began raising the fish at the 
now abandoned Jenks cabin near the 
mouth of White Creek in the Old Gila 
Primitive Area. They also established 
a policy prohibiting stocking of non-na- 
tive trout into known Gila Trout habitat, 
by that time a pitifully small area. Not 
until 1970-72 were the first transplants 
made, into three restoration streams 
which had never had trout in them. One 
of these, Sheep Corral Creek is often 
intermittent but the Gila Trout continue 
to thrive in less than one-half mile of 
stream, although their numbers are 
low. In McKnight Creek, a much more 
suitable stream, they are doing well in 
eight to nine miles of stream. In the 
third stream, Gap Creek, a tributary 
of the Verde River in Arizona, water 
flows are very low but the species is 
doing well in low numbers. 

Formation of the Gila Trout recovery 
team and completion of the Gila Trout 
Recovery Plan in 1979 officially 
launched the recovery of the Gila Trout 
by four cooperating agencies: US Forest 
Service, US Fish and Wildlife Service, 
New Mexico Department of Fish and 
Game, and New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. The goal was to duplicate good 
populations of each of the five existing 
pure strains of Gila Trout. 

The first reclamation was initiated in 
1981 in a two-mile section of Iron Creek 
on the north side of the Gila Wilderness. 
The area selected was below a perma- 
nently dry section which formed a nat- 
ural barrier to upstream migration of 
exotic Brown Trout and protected a one- 
mile section of stream containing pure 
Gila Trout. The first step in the reclama- 
tion was to build a barrier in a narrow, 
rocky section of Iron Creek two miles 
below the natural barrier. The artificial 
barrier, constructed by the Forest Ser- 
vice of native rock and concrete, stands 
eight feet high. The difficult task of con- 
struction involved local collection of 
tons of rock. Since the barrier is located 
six miles inside the Gila Wilderness all 
other materials had to be hauled in with 
pack animals. 

After the barrier was completed, the 
exotic Brown Trout were removed using 
antimycin which in proper concentra- 
tions will cause suffocation of the trout, 
but not significantly affect the aquatic 
invertebrates. As the water passed over 
the barrier it was detoxified to prevent 
killing of fish downstream. About 40 
Gila Trout were removed from the area 
prior to application of the fish toxicant 
and held above the natural barrier. They 
were returned to the stream after detox- 
ification and some probably survived. 
Additional trips were made in 1982 and 
83 checking the stream to be sure all 
exotic trout were gone. The sampling 
indicated a very abundant aquatic inver- 
tebrate population. 

The stream was finally restocked with 
105 Gila Trout from above the natural 
barrier in 1984. The fish were captured 
using a battery operated backpack elec- 
troshocker providing minimal D.C. cur- 
rent to immobilize the fish. Because of 
the difficulty of getting pack animals 
into the upper reaches of Iron Creek 
the fish were carried by bucket up to 
two miles and dispersed in the stream 
below the natural barrier. 

When the fish were checked in 1985, 
reproduction had occurred and they 



were found to be in good condition, 
probably because of the excellent popu- 
lation of aquatic invertebrates which 
built up during the time the stream was 
nearly devoid of fish. An additional 51 
Gila Trout were stocked into the area 
from above the natural barrier in 1985. 
Because of the high elevation of the 
stream, about 9000 feet, the water is 
cold and this is expected to result in 
slow growth; but the prognosis is good. 
Some reintroduced Gila Trout had al- 
ready reached 10-13 inches by 1985. 

In 1982 a barrier similar to the one 
in Iron Creek was constructed by the 
Forest Service in Little Creek and a 
four mile section of stream was cleared 
of Brown Trout and Gila x Rainbow hyb- 
rids. Three months later the stream was 
found to be clear of exotic trout, so 100 
pure Gila Trout from McKenna Creek 
were stocked in December, 1982. Be- 
cause of the distance between the two 
streams the decision was made to trans- 
port the fish via helicopter, paid for by 
the Forest Service, which required a 
special permit since both streams are 
within the Wilderness boundary. The 
helicopter was not permitted to land in 
either location so the fish were carried 
in a special box suspended beneath the 
helicopter. 

Another small fish, the Speckled 
Dace, also naturally found in Little 
Creek, could provide an additional food 
source for the Gila Trout. When the Gila 
Trout were checked in 1984 they were 
doing well and some had grown to 11 
inches. The 6000 foot elevation of Little 
Creek produces warm water and could 
encourage a good growth rate for Gila 
Trout. 

In 1984 Brown Trout and Gila x Rain- 
bow hybrids were removed from a 1.25 
mile headwater section of Big Dry 
Creek above a 40 foot waterfall which 
forms a natural barrier. In late 1985, 
97 Gila Trout were transplanted from 
Spruce Creek using pack animals carry- 
ing 5-10 fish per pannier. All the fish 
arrived safely. Big Dry Creek will prob- 
ably be the best Gila Trout habitat in 
the Gila Wilderness. The area is charac- 
terized by steep, rugged canyons with 
nearly 4000 feet of relief from mountain 
tops to the bottom five miles away. 

Currently, plans are being made for 
an additional transplant, with the head- 
waters of the East Fork of Mogollon 
Creek the most likely candidate. The 
headwaters of this stream are deep 
within the Gila Wilderness about 15 
miles from the nearest road. Planning- 
will involve an initial survey of the 
stream to determine exotic trout popu- 
lations, length of desirable stream, flow 
rates, etc. A second trip will be required 
to chemically remove the exotic trout 
(since a natural barrier exists, the build- 
ing of an artificial barrier will not be 
required). Later a third trip will deter- 
mine the effectiveness of trout removal 
and if no exotic trout are found a fourth 
trip will be made to restock the stream 
with natural Gila Trout. 

If all the transplants are successful, 
the first phase of the recovery — to 
duplicate the five existing native popu- 
lations of Gila Trout — will have been 
completed. There has been some oppo- 
sition to the restoration plan by the pub- 
lic, particularly trout fishermen. Their 
concern is that some prime trout fishing 
habitat is being closed and sport fish 
replaced with non-sport fish. However, 
the ultimate plan of the agencies is to 
remove the fish from the Endangered 
list. If the transplants are all successful, 
it is possible the fish could be down- 
listed to Threatened in the next 2-3 
years. At that time, the New Mexico 


Game and Fish Department could open 
a limited fishing season in streams 
which would sustain a managed fishery. 

Long range plans call for continued 
transplants and reclamation of Gila 
Trout habitat, hopefully throughout the 
Gila Wilderness and beyond. The mag- 
nitude of this restoration effort in addi- 
tional streams will depend somewhat on 
fishermen’s acceptance of this native 
species. There will still be numerous 
other streams containing Brown, Rain- 
bow and Cutthroat Trout regardless of 
the extent of the restoration program. 

Hidden within this potential success 
story lies the ever present potential for 
disaster. A careless or malicious indi- 
vidual could reverse this restoration 
process by simply throwing a few Brown 
Trout or (worse) Rainbow TYout from 
below one of the barriers up into the 
Gila Trout habitat. The Brown Trout 
might out compete the Gila Trout; the 
Rainbow Trout would interbreed and 
destroy the pure strains of Gila Trout. 
As of now, the status of the Gila Trout 
is considerably better than it was in 
1973 at the passage of the Endangered 
Species Act; however, its status for the 
foreseeable future remains precarious. 

Bob Tafanelli is a zoologist living in 
New Mexico. 


LETTERS (cont) 

Yo EFlers, 

Earth First! will be organizing this 
winter in North Central Washington. 
Besides the usual abundance of local 
issues, there are many major wildlands 
battles to be fought in the region. In 
the Okanogan National Forest and 
northern part of the Wenatchee National 
Forest (an area bounded roughly by the 
Pasayten Wilderness on the North, the 
Wenatchee River on the south, the 
Columbia River on the east, and the 
Cascade Crest on the west), almost 1 
million roadless acres lie unprotected, 
with one tract totaling over 300,000 
acres. This area, along with other large 
roadless areas to the west and south, is 
under siege by miners, clearcutters, road- 
builders, ORVers and welfare grazers. 
The damns'on the Columbia and other 
rivers; the Mountain Caribou and the 
Kettle Range; the North Cascades high- 
way and the struggling Griz population 
are all issues which we should confront. 
Also, let’s not forget the Spotted Owl, 
and the endangered lands in our bio- 
region north of the border. In the coming 
months we’ll develop a visionary North 
and Central Cascades/Canada Wilderness 
plan, identifying issues, generating 
publicity for Big Wilderness and plotting 
direct action in defense of threatened 
wildlands. To be part of any of the 
above, contact Fred E. Foiler, POB 
3566, Wenatchee, WA 98801. 

— Fred 

continued on page 26 
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Down With Banks! 


Day of Protests Against the 
World Bank: An Overview 

Our Earth First! network worked as 
well as it ever has on September 30 
when activists staged events in at least 
30 cities in the US and in 5 other coun- 
tries, protesting the role of the World 
Bank in rainforest destruction. Petitions 
were circulated, letters were written, 
cities proclaimed “Rainforest Week,” 
banners were hung, and demonstrators 
hit the streets with the opening of the 
World Bank annual meeting in 
Washington, DC. A large rally in DC, 
which included many international par- 
ticipants, was mirrored in other cities 
by demonstrations that brought forth 
street theater and costumes. Many 
other environmental and indigenous 
peoples’ groups joined us, and media 
coverage was extensive. Activities 
ranged from a 1-person picket, to a 200 
plus person rowdy demonstration, to 
the banner hanging at the World Bank 
headquarters in DC. The effort of 
everyone working together added up to 
a much stronger impact than any one 
group could have. Everyone is to be 
lauded for their participation. (See 
Rainforest Action Network supplement 
in last issue of EF! for more 
information.) 

We have elevated the consciousness 
of many people on the World Bank issue 
and put it on the agenda of other en- 
vironmental organizations. The World 
Bank is on the front burner and we’ll 
keep the flame turned up high. 

Protests against World Bank occurred 
in the following places: 

Sebastapoi, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Barbara, Chico, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Mammoth, and Areata, CA; 
Boulder, CO; Pettigreu, AR; Tucson and 
Phoenix, AZ: Boston, MA; Bozeman 
and Missoula, MT; Albuquerque, NM; 
Setauket, NY; Novelty, OH; Portland 
and Eugene, OR; Tacoma and Seattle, 
WA; Marquette, MI; Springfield, MO; 
Japan; Australia: England; West Ger- 
many; and Denmark. Groups participat- 
ing included Earth First!, Rainforest 
Action Network, Greenpeace and the 
International Indian Treaty Council. 


30 Cities, 5 Countries in September 


San Francisco, California. Photo by Bill Haber 
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A DAY 
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San Francisco, California. Photo by Bill Haber 


Areata, California. Photo by Darryl Cherney 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


Tucson, Arizona. Photo by Jim Veomett 


Missoula, Montana. Photo by Grant 
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! IViva la Selva! 


30th World Bank Demonstration 


Tucson, Arizona. Photo hy Jim Veomett 


San Francisco, California. Photo hy Bill Haber 






Vision for the Florida Panther 


The following letter by Reed Noss, 
sent to the US Fish & Wildlife Service, 
is a review of the Technical Draft of the 
revised Florida Panther Recovery 
Plan. The draft was officially released 
Oct. 30, 1986, and comments were due 
by Dec. 12. A revision will be -published, 
probably in 1987. Readers wishing to 
support ambitious measures to save the 
Florida Panther may wish to write 
David Wesley (address below); and Col. 
Bob Brantley, Exec. Director, Florida 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301. Reed Noss is cur- 
rently completing his PhD in ecology 
at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, and is a regular contributor to 
these pages as well as one of the leading 
ecological visionaries. 

To: David Wesley, US Fish & Wildlife 
Service, 2747 Art Museum Rd, Jackson- 
ville, FL 32207. 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment on the Draft Revision of the 
Florida Panther Recovery Plan. In gen- 
eral, the plan is a good summary of the 
current state of knowledge about the 
Florida panther. I could not locate any 
significant factual errors. The plan suf- 
fers from a fundamental problem, how- 
ever. Given the evidence presented on 
the steady decline of this magnificent 
animal, the symbol of Florida’s vanish- 
ing wilderness and perhaps the most 
endangered subspecies of mammal on 
earth, the reader might expect a bold 
new approach to this crisis. Instead, the 
plan offers nothing beyond the current 
“status quo” approach to panther recov- 
ery, a strategy that is failing miserably. 

I will urge, in these comments, that 
a much more ambitious recovery strat- 
egy be launched on behalf of the 
panther. If the panther currently 
existed as a minimum viable population, 
with viability assured at least in the 
short term, then a cautious continuation 
of the current strategy might be jus- 
tified. We could afford, under such cir- 
cumstances, to give the current strat- 
egy time to prove itself. But such is 
not the case. With continuing degrada- 
tion both of present panther habitat in 
south Florida and of habitat in potential 
reintroduction sites in north Florida, 
combined with the high mortality and 
dismal health status of surviving panth- 
ers, we have an emergency that de- 
mands an innovative and radical (by pre- 
vailing standards) solution. 

Certainly an extreme problem de- 
mands an extreme solution. The 
panther cannot afford the luxury of 
more research on its health, genetics, 
prey base, habitat, and its reintroduc- 
tion program without concomitant, rad- 
ical changes in land use in the last few 
areas where it survives. As a scientist, 
I appreciate the need for more research, 
but such research cannot be at the ex- 
pense of action. This is one of those un- 
fortunately common situations in con- 
servation where we simply cannot af- 
ford to wait until all the data are in 
before we act decisively. The Introduc- 
tion of the plan realistically describes 
the threats to the panther’s continuing 
existence. These weil-known threats in- 
clude extremely low population size, 
questionable genetic integrity, diseases 
and parasites, reduced prey base, and 
above all, the increased presence of hu- 
mans in panther habitat. That the re- 
mainder of the plan does not reflect the 
urgency of these threats is a serious 
incongruity. 

The survival and recovery of the 
Florida panther will depend upon the 
rapid implementation of a strategy 
much more ambitious than what is rec- 
ommended in this draft of the recovery 
plan. The remainder of my comments 
will address specific issues in the plan, 
with suggestions for improvements. 
ROADS AND VEHICLES 

One category of human impacts 
stands above all others in explaining 
both the historic demise of the Florida 
panther and the most immediate 
threats to its survival in the wild: roads 
and off-road vehicle use. In many sec- 
tions of the plan, the direct and indirect 
threats posed by roads and vehicle ac- 
cess are discussed. As noted (p.15), “the 
panther is essentially a wilderness ani- 
mal, incapable of existing in close pro- 
ximity to people.” On the same page it 
is noted that “roads are being built 
through areas occupied by panthers and 
more are anticipated,” and “off-road ve- 
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hide traffic is increasing and opening 
up large areas of public lands that for- 
merly had been isolated wilderness.” 
Simply put, vehicles are incompatible 
with wilderness, and thus, with survi- 
val of the panther. 

With such a clear relationship be- 
tween vehicles and panther survival, 
there is one obvious solution: close 
roads and prohibit all off-road vehicles 
in panther habitat. Yet the plan fails to 
make this logical proposal. Instead, the 
section on protecting panthers from ve- 
hicular traffic discusses warning signs 
and reflectors, speed lights, emergency 
veterinary aid for injured panthers, a 
protocol for handling dead panthers, 
and physical alterations of the roadway. 
While such measures might decrease 
slightly the number of panthers killed 
by vehicles, there is no assurance that 
mortality will be reduced significantly. 
Furthermore, these compromise meas- 
ures fail to address the most insidious 
threat posed by roads and off-road ve- 
hicle trails: access. As long as panther 
habitat is readily accessible to humans, 
it is reasonable to expect that the 
panther population will continue to de- 
cline. 

Extensive radio-telemetry studies in 
Arizona and Utah (Van Dyke et al., 
1986; J. Wildl. Manage. 50: 95-102 and 
102-9) have demonstrated that indi- 
vidual Felis concolor avoid roads (espe- 
cially hard-surfaced and improved dirt 
roads) whenever possible. Established 
resident lions, and young that ulti- 
mately became residents, selected 
home areas with lower than average 
road density, no recent timber sales, 
and few or no sites of human residence. 
The authors concluded that “areas 
where there is continuing, concentrated 
human presence or residence are essen- 
tially lost to the Lion population, even 
if there is little impact on the habitat 
itself. ” The evidence that Florida panth- 
ers readily use oil roads and trams as 
travel lanes and routinely cross high- 
ways certainly should not be inter- 
preted as evidence that roads are not 
a problem for panthers. Obviously 
panthers cross roads because their 
habitat has been so roaded that they 
have no other choice. Evidence for di- 
rect mortality (e.g., 10 panthers known 
to have been hit by vehicles between 
1980 and 1985) and indirect mortality 
(loss of panthers to poachers), along 
with disturbance related to secondary 
development along roads, suggests that 
nothing less than total elimination of 
vehicles from panther habitat is neces- 
sary. 

Considering the evidence discussed 
above, I recommend that the Recovery 
Plan call for total closure of SR 84 (Al- 
ligator Alley) and SR 29 through pre- 
sently occupied panther habitat, with 
relocation of all human residents who 
rely on vehicles in this area. Although 
the Recovery Plan follows the familiar 
assumption that “upgrading” of Al- 
ligator Alley to 1-75, with wildlife 
underpasses, will eliminate panther-ve- 
hicle conflicts, I see no reason for such 
optimism. Just one of the problems that 
has been ignored with this assumption 
is the impacts of 1-75 construction on 
panther habitat-use patterns. Further- 
more, Big Cypress National Preserve 


and other public lands in this area 
should be closed to off-road vehicle use. 
Problems with the panther’s prey base, 
undoubtedly related to over-hunting of 
deer would be significantly reduced if 
vehicle access to these areas were elimi- 
nated. 

These policies may not be popular in 
some sectors, but I question whether 
the purpose of an endangered species 
recovery plan is to pursue only what is 
politically popular. Considering the gen- 
eral enthusiasm of the Florida public 
for protecting their “state mammal,” I 
suspect that many people would sup- 
port road-closings and vehicle access re- 
strictions if they were properly edu- 
cated about the dangers that roads and 
vehicles pose to panthers. 

REINTRODUCTION PROGRAM 

I was disappointed with the superfi- 
cial coverage of this crucial element of 
the recovery plan, and suggest that dis- 
cussion be expanded in the revision. Al- 
though not identified in the plan, 
everyone involved in the panther issue 
recognizes that the two most likely sites 
for reintroduction in the near future are 
the Okefenokee National Wildlife Re- 
fuge-Osceola National Forest complex 
(if connected by purchase of the Pinhook 
Swamp corridor), and the Appalachicola 
NF. Not as widely appreciated is the 
fact that major changes in management 
of these two sites must take place before 
panthers could be successfully rein- 
troduced into either of them. 

The recently-completed Land and Re- 
source Management Plan for the Na- 
tional Forests in Florida is a disaster 
for conservation of biological diversity 
in Florida and, if implemented, would 
effectively preclude successful rein- 
troduction of panthers. In brief, the 
plan calls for vastly increased timber 
production which will involve intensive 
silviculture, more roads, more people, 
more machines, and less wilderness. 
The Forest Service ignored the poten- 
tial for panther reintroduction in its 
plan, but that is no excuse for the 
Florida Panther Recovery Plan to ig- 
nore the National Forests. I strongly 
urge that all parties in the Florida 
Panther Interagency Committee begin 
negotiations with the FS immediately 
to assure that the Land and Resource 
Management Plan is modified substan- 
tially to allow reintroduction of panth- 
ers. One obvious recommendation is to 
close all roads within vast core areas 
of each National Forest. The Land and 
Resource Management Plan is cur- 
rently being appealed in court by sev- 
eral environmental groups. I suggest 
that the Florida Panther Committee in- 
vestigate these appeals and become in- 
volved in them. 

My other concern about the rein- 
troduction program relates to the cap- 
tive-breeding program. A cautious ap- 
proach to release of captive-bred offspr- 
ing containing genes from a non-en- 
dangered subspecies, as developed in 
the plan, is appropriate. But it should 
be made clear that subspecific hybrid 
individuals may prove very important 
in bolstering the genetic variation of the 
panther population in Florida. Re- 
search to determine the existing level 
of genetic variation and the extent of 
inbreeding depression in Florida panth- 


ers should be expedited. It if is de- 
monstrated that Florida panthers are 
suffering from inbreeding depression 
and low levels of genetic variation re- 
sulting from genetic drift, which I anti- 
cipate, then introducing genes from 
closely-related subspecies in the captive 
breeding program has obvious merits. 
The plan is (implicitly) overly cautious 
about disruption of local adaptations or 
intrinsic coadaptations of gene com- 
plexes in the Florida population 
through outbreeding with other sub- 
species. As Templeton has recently dis- 
cussed (1986, pp. 115-6 in Soule, Conser- 
vation Biology: The Science of Scarcity 
and Diversity), outbreeding depression 
is likely to be only a temporary phenom- 
enon, rapidly eliminated by natural 
selection and often resulting ultimately 
in increased fitness. Please give more 
attention to genetics and the outbreed- 
ing strategy in the revision of the Recov- 
ery Plan. 

Many other factors related to panther 
reintroduction strategies were neg- 
lected in the Recovery Plan. The several 
reports submitted by John Eisenberg 
and colleagues to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission should be dis- 
cussed, as should the report that I sub- 
mitted to the Florida PaOOher Technical 
Advisory Council (Noss, 1985. Land- 
scape considerations in reintroducing 
and maintaining the Florida panther: 
design of appropriate preserve net- 
works). Hopefully, these deficiencies 
will be corrected in the revised Recov- 
ery Plan. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Habitat manipulation, including 
clear-cutting, selective thinning and 
food plots to enhance deer populations, 
does not seem to be the most prudent 
approach to the prey base problem. 
Such manipulations require the pre- 
sence of vehicles, humans, chainsaws, 

. etc., all of which are potential distur- 
bances to panthers. Prescribed burning 
and other techniques designed to mimic 
the natural disturbance regime would 
be preferable under most cir- 
cumstances. Similarly, release of addi- 
tional feral hogs (pp. 49-50), an alien 
species that has known negative im- 
pacts on native ground flora and fauna, 
is not consistent with the ecosystem ap- 
proach to endangered species manage- 
ment, as stressed in the Endangered 
Species Act. The most prudent solution 
to the prey base problem is probably a 
combination of natural or quasi-natural 
disturbances to maintain browse for 
deer, combined with strict limitations 
on access (no roads or ORVs), which 
would effectively preclude over-hunt- 
ing. 

The plan gives proper attention to the 
importance of private lands to the 
panther population. More discussion 
should be given to the issue of corridors, 
zoning, easements, etc., much of which 
I discussed in my report cited above. 
Also, there should be an acquisition plan 
to purchase the most critical of these 
private lands. 

The plan also is correct in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of public attitudes 
and the need for a comprehensive public 
education program concerning the 
panther and its habitat requirements. 
As noted above, the panther’s need for 
large roadless areas is perhaps the most 
important fact that should be stressed 
in any educational program. 

One major oversight of the Recovery 
Plan is the failure to discuss the pro- 
posal to change the listing of the 
panther as an endangered subspecies 
( Felis concolor coryi), to listing all east- 
ern populations of Felis concolor as en- 
dangered. This change is necessary to 
allow flexibility in genetic management 
(e.g. outbreeding) of the panther. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Plan in its present form is unam- 
bitious and lacking in many important 
details. As such, it is unlikely to lead 
to successful recovery of the Florida 
panther. One immediate requirement is 
a thorough minimum viable population 
(MVP) analysis, which I was surprised 
not to see in this document. What sets 
the lower limit to panther population 
viability: genetic stochasticity? environ- 
mental stochasticity or deterministic de- 
gradation of habitat? demographic 
stochasticity? Research to answer these 
questions must be expedited. The pro- 
posed cumulative impact model is a 
good idea, but we cannot wait for the 
results of simulations to start imple- 
menting major changes in land use. In 
general, when there is uncertainty 



Still Wanting a Match 


by Jim Marotta-Jaenecke 

While it’s nice to be criticized by 
someone concerned about the health of 
forests for a change (instead of about 
board feet of lumber consumed by fire 
or the aesthetics of fire-blackened 
forests), I stand by my original article 
on prescribed fire in National Parks. 
While fire is often misused when the 
goal of burning is not to return a forest 
to a more natural condition, the Na- 
tional Park Service has used fire well. 
Let me elaborate on why I think Mr. 
Fritz’s condemnation of prescribed fire 
is wrong. 

Fritz asks several questions that, con- 
trary to his opinion, have not been shun- 
ned but have been answered well as they 
apply to Sierra forests. How often did 
lightning bum in Sequoia/mixed conifer 
forests in the Sierra? In-depth studies 
of tree rings with fire scars show that 
fires in Sequoia groves of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park have historically occurred 
every 8-18 years. Recent studies on the 
perimeter of Yosemite’s Mariposa Grove 
indicate even greater fire frequency, at 
least to the edges of the grove, with 
fires burning through the area every 
5-12 years. 

For other Sierra forest types, the 
fire-scar records show fire frequencies 
of 5-12 years for Ponderosa Pine/mixed 
conifer, 50-100 years for Red Fir, 150-200 
years for Lodgepole Pine (Rocky Moun- 
tain Lodgepole fires may be more fre- 
quent), and 20-40 years for chaparral. 

Contrary to Mr. Fritz’s assertion that 
most studies on fire ecology have been 
timber industry or US Forest Service 
spawned, the major studies on Sequoia 
fire frequency, at least, have been con- 
ducted by the National Park Service; 
which is not in the business of growing 
certain species of trees for profit, but 
rather, is in the business of keeping 
ecosystems healthy and Parks available 
to the public. Admittedly, Park ecosys- 
tems have often lost in the conflict re- 
sulting from the NPS view that the two 
goals must be balanced against each 
other (ecosystems vs. tourists), but fire 
managers have fought hard against a 
misinformed public to gain acceptance 
of fire. Other than the research done 
by the NPS itself, most recent research 
relied upon by the NPS has been and 
is being conducted by botany depart- 
ments of universities — not generally 
the lackeys of lumber interests. 

Fritz also claims that the Park Ser- 
vice bums most often in winter when 
lightning seldom strikes, thus confound- 
ing the natural fire adaptations of or- 
ganisms of the bum area. In Yosemite 
and Sequoia/Kings Canyon National 
Parks, it would not usually be possible 
to bum in winter even if the NPS 
wanted to try. Most areas over 4000 feet 
in elevation (i.e. , most of the Park lands 
and all of the Sequoia groves) are under 
several feet of snow in winter. Lightn- 
ing in the Sierra strikes most often be- 
tween June and mid-September, often 
starting fires where snows have melted 
and forests have dried out. Such fires 
historically burned until fall or winter 
rains put them out. 

about a population’s requirement for 
survival, the most prudent course is the 
correct course. Prudence, of course, 
must be defined not in terms of 
economics or other human concerns, 
but in terms of what is truly en- 
dangered: in this case, the Florida 
panther and its wilderness home. 

In conclusion, I recommend that the 
revision of the Florida Panther Recov- 
ery Plan be much more ambitious and 
emphasize: 

1) re-creating large roadless areas 
(wilderness) in the present range of the 
panther in south Florida, with off-road 
vehicle use and other access strictly li- 
mited; 

2) restoring wilderness character to 
large tracts of public land (i.e. , National 
Forests) in north Florida, as an essen- 
tial element of a panther reintroduction 
strategy; 

3) completing an MVP analysis, includ- 
ing an investigation of the current level 
of genetic variation in Florida panthers, 
and an optimal outbreeding strategy; 

4) listing all eastern populations of Felis 
concolor as endangered. 

Sincerely, 

Reed F. Noss, Ecologist 


The NPS in Yosemite and Sequoia/ 
Kings does most of its burning in the 
late summer and fall — the same times 
that fires have traditionally burned in 
California’s forests. For the past 8 years 
in Yosemite, an average of 2,680 acres 
per year has been prescribe-bumed. 
More than 95% of those acres were 
burned between August and November. 
With tens of thousands of acres of the 
more than 780,000 acre Yosemite Park 
currently in a managed-fire zone, it will 
take a while before areas are burned a 
second time.' Park Service fire mana- 
gers hope to rebum every 10-20 years 
in the mixed conifer areas of greatest 
concern, but they aren’t optimistic 
about keeping up with that schedule. 
Historic fire frequencies are unlikely to 
be met, contrary to Fritz’s belief that 
NPS burners like to set forests ablaze 
every 2-5 years. 

Fritz also asks how often key species, 
including Sequoias, need a good seed- 
crop year. With a tree that lives 2000 
years, it might take a long period of 
study to determine exactly, and the an- 
swer would depend on what is defined 
by “need.” Is it the need of a “forester” 
who wants to rotate lumber-producing 
trees (outside Parks) for maximum 
yield? Is it the minimum need of a tree- 
as-speeies to maintain its population? 
Is it the forest ecosystem’s need to main- 
tain species diversity and energy flow? 
The answers will be different in each 
case. Rather than grappling with such 
questions, why not assume that nature 
knows best — that tree species histor- 
ically thriving in areas prone to natural 
fires did well in having a seed-crop year 
(in the case of Sequoias and others de- 
pendent on fire for seed-crop years) 
whenever fires burned through their 
forests? 

Another question Fritz raises is what 
the species compositions of the forests 
were before the arrival of humans (Na- 
tive American or European, he doesn’t 
specify). There is considerable evidence 
to show what forests were like in the 
mid-to-late 19th century when Califor- 
nia was being explored and settled by 
whites: There are early photographs; 
descriptions by botanists, naturalists, 
and explorers; ancient trees still stand- 
ing; ancient logs and stumps on the 
ground; and knowledge of forest succes- 
sional stages which allow extrapolation 
backward from the current scene. If 
Fritz wants to wait for more definite 
evidence, the wait might be for a long 
while. Time travel is not just around 
the comer, as far as I know, and other 
evidence isn’t getting any fresher. 

Meanwhile, the forests continue to 
change toward more shade-tolerance, 
disease fecundity, nutrient deficiency, 
and wildfire hazard. If understory 
species around such notable trees as 
Sequoias are hand removed for fire pro- 
tection while more definite information 
on the past is discovered, which some 
have suggested as a burning alterna- 
tive, considerable damage to diversity 
and species composition may be done 
to the forests. Chainsaws, McCloud 
hoes, and the subjective judgment of 
people have not been forces of nature 
to which western forests have adapted 
over time. Fire has been. 

Contrary to Fritz’s assumption, fire 
does not benefit only timber species. 
Black Oaks and other hardwoods, Knob- 
cone Pines and chaparral species are de- 
spised by some in the Forest Service 
and timber industry precisely because 
they take up room of which lumber-pro- 
ducers could make “better” use. Such 
plants depend on fire for seed crops or 
to thin out the more shade-tolerant con- 
ifers. 

Fritz also implies that the NPS forces 
fires through areas that wouldn’t bum 
naturally. In Sierra Parks that I best 


know, fires are never forced anywhere, 
but are allowed to roam where fuel and 
moisture conditions permit, leaving 
forest islands and pockets unbumed. 

Fritz is right, to a point, in suggesting 
that the NPS artificially starts fires. 
Drip torches are not natural ignition 
sources, of course, and they do start 
fires that might not have occurred in 
the same places at the same times natur- 
ally (similar places and similar times 
within a few years, yes, but not identi- 
cal). But in trying to bring fuel levels 
down nearer to natural ones, and at the 
same time keeping natural wildfires 
from raging through currently fuel- 
filled forests during extreme burning 
conditions, unnatural ignition sources 
must be used to produce fires during 
mild fire weather. 

The alternative of allowing all natural 
fires to bum in all areas under all con- 
ditions is not acceptable to most mem- 
bers of the public and would exact a 
heavy (perhaps temporary) toll on the 
wildlife and ecosystems of the forests. 
The other alternative of suppressing all 
natural fires except those occurring 
under mild fire weather will not create 
the needed frequency of fire to mimick 
natural fires of old, and will not bring 
fuel loads down quickly enough to re- 
verse damage being done, now, by dec- 
ades of fire suppression. 

Humans have relied on bulldozers, 
aerial bombers, chainsaws, and shovels 
to unnaturally extinguish natural fires 
for much of the past century. Roads, 
human development, budgets, tourist- 
industry pressure, and other unnatural 
limitations have kept fires — prescribed 
or otherwise — from becoming as large 
as historical fires were naturally. Until 
fuel levels are reduced to the point that 
natural fires burning during extreme 
conditions will behave like the relatively 
mild natural fires of old, artificial igni- 
tion seems a necessary, if painful, com- 
promise on the ideal. 

Fritz criticizes the Park Service for 
burning in Big Thicket National Pre- 
serve and in closed-canopy hardwood- 
pine forests of the South, stating that 
the latter forest types are not fire de- 
pendent. I am not familiar with these 
areas, but it is axiomatic that if NPS 
can get fires to bum in those forests, 
then there must be enough dry fuel on 
the ground during those times of the 
year to carry a fire. All that is needed 
for fire to occur there naturally is a nat- 
ural ignition source. Lightning does 
occur in the summer in many of those 
areas, so it seems likely that fires have 
been a natural ecological force at work 
in such forests. 

Climax temperate forest com- 
munities are rare in nature. Perhaps the 
species composition of such a forest does 
not depend on fire for its continued exis- 
tence (a debatable assumption). How- 
ever, that is not to say that the ecology 
of the forest does not depend on fire to 
create a mosaic of forest types in various 
stages of succession which are the bases 
for diversity and stability of forest 
ecosystems. Allowing forests to ma- 
ture, completely and unnaturally, to 
climax communities of White Fir and 
Incense Cedar, for instance, where a 
mixed-conifer forest once stood, harms 
wildlife that can’t utilize White Fir or 
Incense Cedar for food or habitat. Ar- 
tificial climax forests are like agricul- 
tural mono- or bi-cultures — unstable 
and nearly sterile relative to the natural 
situation. 

Lastly, Fritz suggests that pre- 
scribed fire advocates in the Park Ser- 
vice want to bum forests to create jobs. 
Wow! What a great idea! If we could 
get all the unemployed, able-bodied citi- 



zens of our country at work restoring 
fire in a conscientious way to our Na- 
tional Parks and National Forests, we 
could reverse a great deal of the damage 
the last century of fire suppression has 
caused. Natural frequencies of fire 
could be met. After a couple of fires, 
fuels would be reduced in many areas 
to the point that natural fires could take 
over. 

Alas, I suspect it’s just an empty 
dream. Yosemite seasonally employs six 
prescribed-fire technicians during the 
burning season, which hasn’t created a 
major job lobby. And, if fuel levels in 
all the country’s forests were reduced 
to natural levels, there would be much 
less demand for firefighters in the sum- 
mer and fewer jobs than ever. 

Keep the fires burning. Last summer, 
bureaucrats in urban Regional Offices 
knee-jerked to a vocal and misinformed 
public minority and stopped all Sierra 
National Park bums, leaving the non- 
bureaucrats of the Service — the people 
in the field — pacing the forests in frust- 
ration. Most of an autumn with the best 
bum weather in a decade passed before 
the ban on fires in non-Sequoia areas 
was lifted. The bum ban for Sequoia 
groves remains while the trees stand 
waiting for the long missed heat of long 
absent fires. 

Jim Marotta-Jaenecke — a California 
writer and ecologist — wrote this in re- 
sponse to a letter from Ned Fritz and 
to Ned’s article in our Yule issue re- 
sponding to Jim’s earlier article on pre- 
scribed fire in the Sierra. 


The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

* Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 

(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
^Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

* Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 

*Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
*Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
*Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
*Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
*New Mexico Earth First!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 
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Islands to Islands to Dust 



by Tom Stoddard 

This is the tale of how we came from 
a few islands of human settlement in a 
vast howling wilderness a few thousand 
years ago to our current desperate situ- 
ation of trying to save a few shrinking 
islands of wilderness. 

Only a few minutes ago, in geological 
time, humans appeared. Their remains 
date at not more than 4 million years 
ago. The earliest living things appeared 
on Earth over 3 billion years ago, or 
almost 1000 times earlier than humans. 
In recent times, in the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods, between five and 
forty thousand years ago, the Han Pao 
people of China, the Anatolian of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Arme- 
nian of the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys 
created a few isolated societies and set- 
tlements in the wilderness. 

A few thousand years ago these vil- 
lages grew into the cities of the ancient 
world — Alexandria, Athens, Xian, 
Delhi and Rome. The largest housed a 
few hundred thousand souls. These 
were the islands of 2500 years ago. Only 
a few roads and sea routes connected 
them and some were linked only by oc- 
casional adventurers. The best known 
example is Marco Polo, who made his 
famous China trip only 700 years ago. 
Until a few hundred years ago, the 
civilized islands were separated by de- 
serts, steppes, swamps, mountains, 
forests, rivers, and oceans. Only 100 
years ago, adventurers were pressing 
into unknown reaches of Africa. These 
early islands were small by the modem 
standards of Sao Paulo (8,493,598), 
Mexico City (9,373,353), Bombay 
(8,227,332), Calcutta (9,165,650), Cairo 
(5,074,016), Tokyo (8,340,177), New York 
(7,071,639), Shanghai (11,859,748), Lon- 
don (6,851,400) and Los Angeles 
(2,966,763). 

From these islands of 2500 years ago 
the blanks began to fill with man’s works 
— the new farms, factories, dams, wax 
museums, pee-wee golf courses, high- 
ways, and other artificial products of 
our modem lifestyle. What were once 
islands are today spreading conflagra- 
tions of humanity and like Los Angeles 
and Mexico City, they are engulfing ev- 
erything in their cancerous path. What- 
ever beauty once brought people to 
L.A. has long since vanished. Imagine 
100 years ago the mountain-top beauty 
of Mexico City, or Manhattan Island 
bordered by the Hudson and East Riv- 
ers, or L.A. overlooking the pristine 
Pacific. Today they are concrete, as- 
phalt, and plastic hellholes — an affront 
to nature where only coughing humans 
and wheezing sparrows live. Some have 
wonderfully incongruous names like 
Buenos Aires (good air) from their is- 
land past. L.A., because of its need for 
water, has spread its desolation hun- 
dreds of miles to drain lakes and once 
verdant valleys, creating the ugly 
brown haze that has become its 
hallmark. And L.A. is considered a rose 
garden compared with New Delhi, Sao 
Paulo, Cleveland, Shanghai and Cairo. 

There is an inexorable process taking 
place that is bringing all areas under 
the heel of man. Cities reach higher to 
block the sun with skyscrapers. Sub- 
urbs spread into farmland. Farms reach 
out to exploit narrower valleys, terrace 
steeper hillsides and denude forests. 
This mad process will bring all Nature 
under man’s dominion until we have de- 
veloped everything. I think of the pro- 
cess in terms of Earth being a huge 
petri dish: after being exposed to air 
(humans) a few bacteria colonies appear 
as dots of gray fuzz (humans’ early is- 
lands), which in a few days begin to rise 
and spread as mounds, and send out 
tentacles (the world a century ago), and 
in few more days make a network join- 
ing all parts (today); finally, if left alone, 
the bacteria colonies cover the entire 
dish with rotten gray fuzz (the near fu- 
ture). 

Conservationists in the meantime 
fight to exempt a few of the most impor- 
tant ecological islands that are home to 
Giant Pandas, Creosote Bushes, Moun- 
tain Gorillas, Giant Redwoods, Bengal 
Tigers and Stream Bank Spider Lilies. 
All of them are tiny fragile islands heroi- 
cally resisting the onslaught of human 
degradation. Today conservationists are 
proud of their efforts and results, but 
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they delude themselves in thinking that 
battles are being won. What if 50 years 
from now we’ve saved the starving 
Ethiopians and Latin Americans and 
they’ve had their eight children per 
couple? When there are 10-20 billion hu- 
mans befouling Earth, the real battle 
will begin. 

When only islands of conservation re- 
main, the developers, churches, 
humanists, unions, politicians, man- 
ufacturers and all forces who hold con- 
servation to be a nuisance will turn on 
conservationists and their island pre- 
serves and devour them both. Today, 
what I call the humanist crowd (dedi- 
cated to human needs as the highest 
good), can shrug off conservationists’ 
efforts to preserve a particular area or 
species. They could allow conser- 
vationists victory after victory without 
disrupting their present activity, but al- 
ready they howl when disrupted. Yet 
they know that when they need to in- 
vade the islands of conservation they 
will meet weak and fragmented opposi- 
tion. All they need do is ask “what is 
more important, a human or a snail dar- 
ter?” Few humans will choose the Snail 
Darter. The humanist crowd is cur- 
rently too busy I'aping the cities, sub- 
urbs and countryside to combine their 
forces and push conservationists aside. 
Yet they know they can do it any time 
in the future. 

Imagine 20 years from now the Ecu- 
menical Council — with all the forces 
of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
Churches — demanding from politicians 
the edge of the Golden Gate Headlands 
to build condos for the disadvantaged. 
The unions, contractors, developers and 
suppliers will plead for jobs and human 
needs. The politicians will succumb and 
the rush will be on to develop that is- 
land. Or imagine the Boys Club needing 
a piece of Yellowstone Park for a recre- 
ation center because theirs was lost to 
a new office building. The police, athle- 
tic leagues, Scouts, President’s Fitness 
Council, recreation departments and 
other youth oriented groups will stam- 
pede over each other to snatch this 
“small” piece of “unused land” for such 
a “worthwhile” cause. At the juncture 
of almost complete human development 
of Earth, when only small preserves re- 
main undeveloped, the humanist mob 

— aligned together to develop them — 
will become irresistible. Already it is 
difficult to protect the preserve islands 
from those greedy to exploit them. The 
inexorable march is already on. 

We need a new perspective on the bat- 
tle to save the rest of Earth from the 
spreading rotten gray fuzz of humanity. 
No wilderness is far enough away to re- 
sist human encroachment. None is safer 
than the vacant lot next to your home, 
or a hillside afflicted with condo creep, 
or an area paved to make a new animal- 
spattering lane on the freeway. The bat- 
tle is everywhere and all the time. When 
we see a vacant lot being asphalted, a 
new factory rising, or any other human 
construction, we must see it as a battle 
being lost. We are seeing the inexorable 
process of the human population ex- 
panding and with each human wanting 
a bigger slice of the gray fuzz. All 
human construction pushes the battle 
line closer to the islands of wilderness. 
There is no essential difference between 
a Disneyland in the Yosemite Valley and 
condo creep afflicting local hillsides. 
Some would argue that condo creep has 
already arrived at Yosemite. When any 
island of preservation disappears — 
into the morass of air pollution, toxic 
wastes, oil spills and other contents of 
our witches’ brew — it will never reap- 
pear. 

The engine for human development 
is powered by three mighty forces: 
greed, the power motive, and the survi- 
val instinct. We must understand and 
deal with all of them to have any chance 
to stop humans from developing all of 
Earth. The first is the entrepreneurial 
force driving most of us toward success 
at our job or business. The second in- 
volves seeking religious, political or 
some other physical or psychological 
dominion over other humans and Earth. 
The third is evident from the increasing 
proportion of humankind scratching out 
a subsistence by any means available 

— including poaching, theft and mur- 
der. The first has a number of possible 


solutions. Some deep ecologists believe 
living on roots and herbs in the wilder- 
ness and only taking a small amount 
from Earth will solve the problem. 
While laudable, it is a solution available 
to only a limited number of people, not 
five billion people and their gray fuzz. 
Limiting the satisfaction of each per- 
son’s greed to that which they can ac- 
cumulate from their own efforts would 
solve much of the problem. Specifically, 
we should eliminate generational ac- 
cumulations of wealth — inheritance. 
There is a large layer of wealthy inherit- 
ing families all over the world who keep 
rolling development forward because 
they have been programmed for it by 
their families and are provided with pr- 
incely amounts of seed money. Often, 
they enjoy self-serving tax laws they’ve 
written for themselves to avoid paying 
taxes. 

Fighting the power motive is dif- 
ficult. It means convincing political, re- 
ligious, union and other leaders they 
could do better ruling fewer people. Un- 
less they’re up to their buns in a sea 
of people, like China, they’re likely to 
want more people to control. They seek 
more members so as to gain more in- 
come and power. 

Finally is the survival force, with 
which each of us is bom. We all have 
an overwhelming drive to keep our- 
selves alive with food, shelter and cov- 
ering. The history of humanity is plas- 
tered with tales of the danger and de- 
pravity that humans will endure to sur- 
vive. In Warwick Castle in England is 
a subterranean dungeon furnished with 
instruments of torture and a set of ex- 
tremely degrading cells, below which 
is another cell where you can only lie 
on your side in a fetal position and 
through which all exiting sewage flows. 
One nobleman, suspected of treason 
and given no food or water, survived 
there for six years before his innocence 
was proven. Today masses of people are 
bom with almost no opportunities. Chil- 
dren are abandoned in the streets by 
their desperate parents and these chil- 
dren are willing to sell their bodies for 
any purpose to survive. Or they risk 
dismemberment and death by turning 
to crime. I don’t wonder at the world’s 
rising crime rate; I marvel at how well 
the haves have held the hopeless at bay. 
If we allow the present birth pace to 
continue we will soon be sucked into an 
inescapable whirlpool of marauding 
banditry. At present, these forces of 
greed, power, and survival look awe- 


some, irresistible, and inevitable. 

The only reason these forces do not 
overwhelm every scrap of wilderness at 
present is because they do not need to. 
When the need arises their forces will 
materialize. Very few conservationists 
put wilderness and wildlife ahead of 
human needs. Few humans even give 
biocentric notions any thought; and 
most who do, consider such notions vil- 
lainous. Most biocentrists I’ve met be- 
long to Earth First! or Greenpeace. 
Most humans concerned with conserva- 
tion consider wildlife conservation a 
way to enrich the human experience. 
For instance, many conservationists 
have forgotten about wildlife to become 
panhandlers for human victims of the 
drought gripping equatorial Africa. 
And note the total absence of discussion 
in the popular press about wildlife and 
wilderness devastation resulting from 
and contributing to the famine. Note 
that nearly every conservation article 
and plea for support offers a humanist 
reason why we should respond. For 
example, we should save the Brazilian 
rainforest because it has so many undis- 
covered plant species and one may hold 
the key to an athlete’s foot cure. If all 
the plants were discovered, presumably 
we could safely remove the rainforest. 
Sad dementia. 

The choice is clear. Either we have 
enough humans or we need more. I say 
we need fewer. We need more wilder- 
ness and wildlife. But my choiee means 
little unless I and others like me can 
convince many others to join us in the 
battle. A few minutes at the supermar- 
ket checkout watching the boobies buy 
the National Enquirer reveals what a 
Herculean task that will be. At present, 
the forces for conservation seem analog- 
ous to the virtuous gods of the ancient 
Viking religion who live in Valhalla and 
fight heroically against the forces of 
evil, but are ultimately overwhelmed 
and fall in defeat. I do not see any way 
conservationists will win; the forces of 
doom and evil are too powerful. We must 
continue to fight anyway. 

If we do not, our islands will shrink 
to nothing. We will scratch out a gar- 
bage existence in a barren wasteland. 
We will watch the swirling dust of deser- 
tification; smell the dust of air pollution; 
taste the dust of acid rain and befouled 
water; and feel toxic wastes and nuclear 
power turning all of us to dust. 

We need more radical conser- 
vationists to save our islands. 

Torn Stoddard is a regular 
contributor to these pages. 



On the Death of Dian Fossey 


by Jeff Poniewaz 

The day after Christmas, 1985, Dian 
Fossey was found with her face split 
by a machete. Dian Fossey, guardian- 
angel of the few wild Mountain Gorillas 
left on Earth — murdered by poachers 
in Rwanda: [ed. note: Some Rwanda au- 
thorities now claim the murder was 
committed by a former assistant of Fos- 
sey]. 1985 was a bad year for eeo-guard- 
ian angels trying to enlighten the 
human animal. The Greenpeace Rain- 
bow Warrior was blown up and sunk in 
New Zealand, killing a crew person, the 
day before Thoreau’s birthday in July. 

The Space Shuttle disaster was billed 
as a great tragedy and filled the front 
page, but the death of Dian Fossey, 
though buried in a small news item, was 
a much greater loss to Earth than those 
unlucky seven. Now who will take Dian 
Fossey’s place; who will hold back the 
human tidal wave from the Gorillas’ last 
wild habitat, already pushed so high up 
the mountains they’re coming down 
with pneumonia? 

A month and a half after it happened, 
I found the Death of Dian Fossey resur- 
rected in People magazine as I was kill- 
ing time paging through it in a super- 
market check-out line. I was shocked 
to learn Dian Fossey was a chainsmoker 
— the photo of her in People faces an 


“Alive with Pleasure” cigarette ad. 
Laughing lovers in a breakfast cereal 
ad face the photo of Dian Fossey’s fresh- 
dug grave ringed with stones among the 
Gorilla graves. 

People would have us believe Dian 
was asking for it. True, she once held 
a poacher’s child captive until that 
poacher returned the Gorilla child he 
kidnapped for zoos after murdering that 
Gorilla child’s parents. But only human 
centrism makes that tactic (which suc- 
ceeded) seem “vigilante” or wrong. 
There are billions of humans, and only 
a handful of Gorillas left. I understand 
her so-called harshness toward 
poachers. In 1977 her most beloved and 
famous Gorilla, Digit, and his whole 
family were massacred by poachers 
angry over Fossey’s interference. 

She had come to prefer being among 
the gentle Gorillas to being among hu- 
mans. To her, they had more dignity. 
Rare are the humans — e.g. Thoreau, 
Jeffers — who could attain such pro- 
found sympathy with, and even prefer- 
ence for, non-human beings. Innocent 
of the jaded charades of civilization, 
these primates were to Dian Fossey 
wiser beings than their larger-brained 
evolutionary cousins. 

When the gawky California girl went 
to establish her Gorilla observation sta- 
tion in Rwanda in 1967, she initially suf- 


fered a feeling of isolation she called 
“the astronaut blues.” But the society 
of Gorillas soon banished feelings of 
loneliness. Singlehandedly she over- 
threw the King Kong myth of Gorillas 
as terrifying monsters and showed them 
to be shy and intelligent vegetarians 
who prefer flight to confrontation, un- 
less their children are threatened. 

British wildlife biologist Ian Red- 
mond said, “Dian Fossey was to gorillas 
what Greenpeace is to the whales.” 
There should be a Dian Fossey for each 
endangered species, 100 for some. Just 
as the rainforests need 1000 John Muirs. 
Unless we speak out to save the other 
lifeforms from the genocidal Nazism of 
humancentric blindness, we are like the 
Germans who tried not to notice the 
disappearing Jews. 

Dian Fossey, the Gorillas’ last-chance 
antidote to Fay Wray, is gone now, her 
gentle face cleft by a machete. Literally 
by a machete, and figuratively by the 
machete of overpopulation that is wip- 
ing out the wilderness of Africa the way 
the broad-axe wiped out the forests of 
Europe and America. Individually we 
humans might be nice, but cumulatively 
we are murdering the Earth. The Pope, 
preaching against birth control on his 
1980 tour of Africa, put a machete 
through the face of Dian Fossey the day 
after Christmas, 1985. 


It is the human animal that climbs 
the Empire buildings of the world, en- 
dangered species struggling like Fay 
Wray in our inhumane opposable-thumb 
grasp. We are King Kong, not the 
Gorilla. If there is such a thing as “The 
Beast of Revelation,” it’s us swarms of 
humans. The overpopulating human un- 
animal is the “rough beast slouching 
toward Bethlehem to be born” that 
Yeats prophesied. Cummings called it 
“that busy monster manunkind.” 

If God were a giant Gorilla instead 
of organized religion’s Godzilla, his huge 
hand would tenderly cany us down 
from our Empire skyscrapers scraping 
the pure blue from the sky we breathe, 
and set us down gently in the Garden 
of Eden, where' we and the rest of cre- 
ation could live together in peace. 

The human species is the science fic- 
tion monster of creation, not the peace- 
loving Gorilla, nor even the ravenous 
shark. Nor could any invasion from 
outer space surpass in cruelty the 
human invasion of Earth and its nuclear 
nightmare extrapolation. In the little 
time we have before it’s too late (if it’s 
not too late already), may we emerge 
from some chrysalis of enlightenment 
as some less virulent form of life. 

Jeff Poniewaz is a Milwaukee poet, 
author of Dolphin Leaping in the Milky 
Way. He urges you to read Dian Fossey’s 
Gorillas in the Mist, published in 1983 
and available in paperback from 
Houghton Mifflin. 


The Measure of the Struggle 



by Lone Wolf Circles 

I thought for awhile to be lonely. To 
weigh the spirit of truth against contri- 
vance, relationships lost, irrevocable de- 
cisions. Weighing the results and re- 
wards. Of my pulling my art out of the 
prostitute galleries to better devote my- 
self to my message. To the Earth. 

Will yours be a middle ground, a pla- 
cation, a satisfaction that allows you to 
relax, then quit trying? The “best pos- 
sible compromise?” Mine will most cer- 
tainly be pain and ecstasy, alternately, 
insuring in either case my most vigor- 
ous response. 

Do you choose ideas like lifestyles, 
total city or total wilderness, that con- 
trast like black and white? Or ride the 
marginal zone, stay within ideas like 
suburbs, a mixing, a greying? For this 
artist there is no grey on the pallet of 
life, no static resolution, only color and 
feeling differentiated on my many walks 
about. 

Many truths are painful. All are word- 
less, beyond semantics. They are 
deeper than the surface layer in which 
man intellectualizes, fitting everything 
he experiences into a conceptual box, 
into a digestible vocabulary. I walk to 
leave words behind. To tap the female 
energies of wind and water, washing 
them away. My certainty is a black wal- 
nut tossed into the river. I follow it with 
my eyes until, where the sun’s glare 
blinds me, it becomes light. There went 
the lyrics, but I continue after the 
melody. 

All day long I walked, touched, felt, 
smelled the diverse aromas of nature. 
Phishing sensitive artist’s fingertips into 
the canyons and valleys of roots and 
treebark. These are the senses modern 
man would abandon. I absorb the magic 
he would deny, a gift of the wilderness 
which he would destroy in his greed. 

Touching a stillwarm Bobcat track is 
like touching the cat. I can sense the 
bonding. And, next to the tracks, rot- 
ting: purple grapes! 

A vine clinging precariously on a cliff 
edge. Each vine bears fruit only every 
so many years, so that they blossom in 
rarefied, air. And then, their perfect 
round bodies turn to the sun only a short 
while before drying down to the seed, 
or being swallowed by the birds and ani- 
mals who covet them. They are only re- 
ally sweet fora couple days, right before 
falling to the ground. Such was my luck, 

I could scramble from one wet glisten- 
ing rock face to the next, clinging like 
these vines, eating the very last and 
the very sweetest. The harder to get 
to, the bigger and better the grapes. 
On a sheer face was a prickly cholla cac- 
tus, and cradled in its toxic spines were 
the fattest, sweetest, rarest of grapes. 
It was only at the farthest limits of my 
courage, my abilities, my strength — 


pricked by thorns 70 feet above the boul- 
ders below, that I was awarded the best. 
No other day of the year, no other situ- 
ation would do right then. 

I have at other times strolled through 
the unchallenging rows in cultivated 
vineyards, lazily sampling this kind and 
that kind of easily accessible grape. 
Like social humans in their social world, 
I could, without being in any way brave, 
talented, special — gorge myself. Disin- 


terested, I ramble off, leaving this 
baited simplicity behind. Searching out 
instead, the wild, diverse, and challeng- 
ing. 

It is through our struggle for Mother 
Earth that we are made worthy of her, 
not by the weight of our successes. So, 
with the barest of handholds,, loosened 
rocks plummeting below, I face the pro- 
tective arms of the cactus, taste that 
special reward I must prove to deserve: 


the best. 

Through it all, thousand year old cliff 
art figures watch my personal triumph 
and my latest lesson. My sliding des- 
cent. 

At the bottom, I press my hand once 
again into the Bobcat track. It is cooler 
now, but we still feel our sacred connec- 
tion. Once freed of thought, I see once 
again, that we are never alone. 

I love you all. ... 


Range Conversion 


by Le Chat Noir 

What does the term “Range Conver- 
sion” mean to you? If it sounds like a 
religious experience someone might 
have while cooking a mess of home fries, 
bom-again-in-the-kitchen so to speak, 
then you’re not far off base. 

With the zeal of missionaries bringing 
the word to heathens, range “scientists” 
are busy justifying the annihilation of 
certain ecosystems. This holy war is 
being fought with chainsaws, bulldoz- 
ers, chains, torches, poison, and, like 
all wars, lots of propaganda. An entire 
vocabulary of pejoratives surrounds 
these efforts at biocide: the Junipers 
are “invading”; Mesquite trees are 
“weeds”; Cheatgrass is an “alien” etc. 

. . . This rangespeak bears as much re- 
lation to science as the rantings of the 
new right evangelists bear to 
philosophy and logic. 

The truth is much more painful. In 
many cases, these plants have become 
established where land abuse, usually 
overgrazing, destroyed existing com- 


munities. Thankfully, many of the mig- 
rants, such as Mesquite, are nitrogen 
fixers. They help rebuild soils which 
have been robbed of their nutrients. 
The new species hold soil in place, thus 
preventing further damage. 

In addition to causing these changes, 
we have also systematically selected for 
woody species through fire suppres- 
sion. Once upon a time, native grasses 
provided enough fuel to carry' hot fires 
and bum out woody seedlings. Now, due 
to the combination of overgrazing and 
firefighting, this is no longer the case. 
If invading hordes of aliens are taking 
over, then Smokey the Bear is really 
Ghengis Khan, and Woodsy Owl is At- 
tila the Hun. These “good old boys” are 
leading the charge. 

There is now substantial evidence 
that at least some of the changes that 
have been observed are due to climatic 
fluctuations. The so-called Little Ice- 
Age, which lasted for over 500 years, 
ended just prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury. There has been a warming in the 
climate of the Northern Hemisphere 


since then. The colder period had more 
stable weather patterns beneficial to 
certain grasses and forbs. The warmer 
period has resulted in increased vari- 
ability of precipitation which benefits 
many of the woody species. 

As with many of our racial and religi- 
ous prejudices, then, the victims are 
largely innocent scapegoats for the in- 
adequacies of the real culprits: greedy 
livestock producers and ignorant mana- 
gers. They are working as hard as ever 
to turn all western public lands into de- 
nuded feedlots. And like all good col- 
onialists they do not hesitate to use the 
tools of death to get the locals down on 
their knees. 

Tebuthiuron is an extremely persis- 
tent, highly soluble, and viciously toxic 
biocide which inhibits photosynthesis in 
all green plants. Applied indiscrimi- 
nately (anyone who thinks it will be used 
any other way is living in a fool’s 
paradise), it can completely denude a 
landscape. This is now the poison of 
choice in the war against Mesquite and 
Juniper. The Journal of Range Manage- 
ment, which should more appropriately 
be termed the Journal of Chemical Ex- 
continued on page 25 
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REVIEWS 


FULL CIRCLE: The Vision of Lone 
Wolf Circles; a cassette tape available 
from EF! in Tucson. 

When talking of Lone Wolf Circles’ 
recent tape, Full Circle, the key word 
seems to be “vision.” In one of his more 
stimulating poems presented on the col- 
lection he offers, 

. . . gazing out of dark caves in the 
Mother Earth . . . 

out over crackling fires, to the rivers 
and. mountains, 

where eyesight fails and vision takes 
over. ” 

With Wolf, vision has indeed taken 
over. His tape is a gathering of poetry, 
mixed with songs of the Earth and 
music from several fine musicians. The 
instrumentation is tastefully done, 
while the sound effects, nature’s music, 
flow through the entire thing like a web 
linking it all together. And for the most 
part it works, adding a special touch to 
this very special work. 

Wolfs words touch deeply. They come 
from his own reservoir of soul, and can 
strike a familiar chord with those who 
are close to the Mother. His voice, a 
whispering wave of power and passion, 
can both soothe and stir, setting a mood 
that is at one moment peaceful, the next 
strong and compelling. And there is 
even humor, perhaps not in what he 
says, but how he says it. 

Side one is on a very personal level, 
very mellow; a string of images and 
dreamlike visions stir a forgotten life, 
lost memories in us all, feelings that 
are plucked to rouse passion for the 
Earth. The second side, my favorite, is 
more inspirational; a call to arms for 
Ma Earth. 

When Wolf says, “Get up, put good 
starlight to use,” there’s no doubt what 
he’s talking about — especially when 
he adds: 

Get up, stalk the destructive machines, 
sweet notes from your flute-ivrench. 

I find myself raising my fist and lettin’ 
loose a howl! And when he demands: 
Let our action be our prayer, 

Tierra Primal Earth First! 

all I can say is “yes, Wolf, the time is 

now! 

Reviewed by Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. 




can understand the basic conflicts and 
beliefs that motivate the characters. 
These can be understood at many levels, 
but the lasting impression is of a 
spiritual and humanistic tragedy that 
continues to occur in many parts of the 
world. The beauty of the wilderness is 
compelling; the color and composition 
of each scene demonstrate Kurosawa’s 
sensitivity to the role of a place in the 
story that unfolds. The dialogue is Rus- 
sian, with English subtitles — a fact 
no doubt partly responsible for its li- 
mited success in the US. Still, it was 
acclaimed by movie critics around the 
world, and is well worth the effort to 
see, or to show! 

The film is currently available for rent 
from Films Incorporated, 440 Park Ave 
South, NY, NY 10016 (1-800-223-6246). 
The rental fee is $200, which price 
comes with limitations on charging ad- 
mission. Arranging a showing through 
a college film series or local organization 
or local E F ! chapter would be good ways 
to make this film more widely ap- 
preciated. 

Reviewed by Brian Carter. 


DERSU UZALA — THE HUNTER 

There are only a small number of fea- 
ture-length films that carry a solid en- 
vironmental message, and fewer still by 
a director with the international reputa- 
tion of Akiva Kurosawa, the Japanese 
film maker best known for The Seven 
Samurai and, most recently, Ran. But 
Dersu Uzala, a joint production by Rus- 
sia and Japan released in 1975, is a 
classic that expresses the value of 
friendship, native culture, and environ- 
mental respect. 

Filmed in the vast wilderness of 
Siberia, the story recounts the experi- 
ence of a Russian military officer sent 
with a small group of men to begin sur- 
veying and mapping the northern coun- 
try. There they meet Dersu Uzala, an 
old man of oriental descent who has 
spent his life in the forest. They hire 
him as a guide and soon begin to recog- 
nize how deeply he understands the 
wilderness that has been his home, a 
place where the Russian soldiers are 
complete strangers. 

Like a “deer in the forest,” Dersu is 
innocent of ulterior motives, and 
though not fully understanding the im- 
plication of the Russians’ work, he re- 
peatedly helps them and saves them 
from disaster. They, in turn, come to 
respect him and to understand how 
every action of Dersu is in harmony with 
the natural order. But civilization is al- 
ready encroaching — first in the form 
of bands of men engaged in political con- 
flict who bring war to the forests. Dersu 
eventually begins to feel the loss of his 
finely-tuned senses to age. The Russian 
officer, now a close friend, brings Dersu 
to the city to live with the officer’s fam- 
ily and to provide a home where Dersu 
can safely enjoy his remaining years. 
But he still hasn’t understood Dersu’s 
deep bond to his natural home, and the 
result is tragic. 

The story is told simply and subtly, 
and will mean the most to those who 
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WILDERNESS VISIONARIES; Jim 
dale Vickery; 1986; ICS Books, 1000 
E 80th Place, Merrillville, IN 46410; 
236 pp.; $19.95 in US, $26.95 in 
Canada, hardback. 

Wilderness Visionaries is one of the 
more enjoyable explorations of the lives 
of great ecologists ever to appear in 
print. It is provocative and enjoyable 
reading not only because it explores the 
lives of six fascinating and important 
preservationists, but also because it is 
written by a wilderness enthusiast who 
is himself a thinker and ecologist of im- 
port. 

Vickery’s book begins with an account 
of Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) and 
his attitudes toward wilderness. Vic- 
kery’s description of and quotes from 
Thoreau make it apparent that Thoreau 
was one of the first Euro-Americans to 
appreciate wilderness for its own sake. 
While Thoreau was closely linked to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and the transcen- 
dentalists, in terms of his appreciation 
for nature, he transcended the transcen- 
dentalists. They believed that nature is 
beautiful but that its value it derivative 
— it is valuable insofar as it reflects 
the higher spiritual realm. Thoreau rec- 
ognized the inherent value of nature; 
it might be said that Thoreau was the 
original Euro- American deep ecologist. 

If Thoreau was the original deep 
ecologist, Muir was the original deep 
ecology activist. Vickery’s fascinating 
comparisons of Muir with Thoreau and 
with John Burroughs show that 
Thoreau and Burroughs were inclined 
toward a more theoretical and less expe- 
riential appreciation of nature than was 
Muir. While Muir (1838-1914) admired 
Thoreau above almost all other writers, 
Muir, in a sense, transcended Thoreau 
by actually learning to feel at home in 
the wilderness and by actively fighting 


for its preservation. 

Vickery devotes a short chapter to a 
wilderness visionary whom many en- 
vironmental historians overlook — 
Robert Service. Service, writing in the 
early 20th century, was perhaps the pre- 
mier poet of the far North, and inspired 
many adventurers to seek the whole- 
some life in the wilds of the Yukon area 
which Service so invitingly described 
in his books of poetry. Although Service 
finished his life in Paris, he considered 
his eight years in the Yukon the most 
rewarding part of his life. 

Vickery’s chapter on Robert Marshall 


THE POPE AND THE NEW 
APOCALYPSE: The Holy War 
Against Family Planning; Stephen D. 
Mumford; Center for Research on 
Population and Security, POB 13067, 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709; 
$6.95 hardback, $3.95 paper; 1986; 

82pp. 

The theme of Stephen Mumford’s 
startling new book is that Roman Cath- 
olic leaders, in an “unholy alliance” with 
Protestant fundamentalists and the 
Reagan Administration, are undermin- 
ing human population control efforts in 
the US and abroad. While Mumford 


(1902-1939) portrays Marshall as some- 
thing of a second Muir. Like Muir, Mar- 
shall had legendary hiking endurance, 
loved the wilderness, and fought val- 
iantly on its behalf. For Marshall as for 
the other visionaries, Vickery succeeds 
in finding fascinating biographical infor- 
mation rarely if ever before printed. For 
instance, he notes that Marshall (who 
hiked in sneakers) once hiked 70 miles 
in a day, in the midst of a 34 hour spell 
without sleep, and then went to a meet- 
ing. Vickery shows that Marshall was, 
perhaps, the most important wilderness 
activist since Muir and one of the first 
foresters to propose leaving some 
forests unaltered by humans. Vickery 
explains the arguments on behalf of 
wilderness which Marshall made in his 
classic essay “The Problem of Wilder- 
ness” (1930, Scientific Monthly) and 
others of his 104 published articles and 
books. Most of the arguments Vickery 
cites are anthropocentric but not 
materialistic; i.e., Marshall — and the 
other visionaries in this book — tended 
to make their pleas for wilderness pres- 
ervation on the basis of the benefits 
wilderness provides for humans’ men- 
tal, physical, and especially spiritual 
health. While Vickery does not discuss 
at length the question of to what extent 
Marshall and the others had deep 
ecological appreciations for nature, one 
suspects that these wilderness en- 
thusiasts (at least Thoreau, Muir, and 
Marshall) truly did appreciate the value 
of nature apart from humans, and that 
they so often used spiritual-utilitarian 
arguments simply because these were 
the most radical arguments people in 
their times would accept. 

In Vickery’s final two chapters he re- 
turns home, discussing two of the great 
travelers of the Boundary Waters area 
of Minnesota and Ontario. Cal 
Rutstrom (1895-1982) helped popularize 
wilderness travel with his widely-read 
books on how to stay comfortable in the 
wilderness. Sigurd Olson (1899-1982) in- 
spired in many a love of wilderness 
through his guided tours of Boundary 
Waters. Olson was one of the key conser- 
vationists of this century, playing a 
major role — with early help from his 
friend Bob Marshall — in establishing 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
Wilderness. 

Readers may finish Vickery’s book 
wishing he’d written more. Explora- 
tions into the lives of other great friends 
of the wilderness — e.g. , Aldo Leopold, 
Rosalie Edge, Mary Austin, Rachel Car- 
son — might have made this book even 
more enjoyable. However, this book is 
not meant to be a complete overview 
of US environmental history. (Vickery 
cites other excellent books — such as 
Stephen Fox’s John Muir and His Leg- 
acy and Roderick Nash’s Wilderness 
and the American Mind — for more 
complete historical overviews.) Wilder- 
ness Visionaries is meant to give us a 


may at times overstate his case (such 
as when he implicates the Vatican in 
the shaping of the destructive involve- 
ment of the US in Vietnam, Lebanon, 
and Central America . . .? pp.43-5), he 
seems correct in accusing the RC hierar- 
chy of being an obstacle to the allevia- 
tion of one of the world’s fundamental 
(pun intended) problems — human over- 
population. The strength of Mumford’s 
case against the unholy alliance and the 
general direction of his thinking is best 
shown by quoting passages from his im- 
portant book: 

The primary energy, organization, 
and direction of the anti-abortion, anti- 
family planning, anti-population- 
growth-control movement in the United 
States comes mainly from the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, cen- 
tered in Rome, (p.3) 

. . . If the destruction of US Constitu- 
tional and representative democracy is 
found by the Vatican to be necessary to 
achieve its goals, the Church uhll not 
hesitate to attempt this. 

... In the present US political envi- 
ronment, the approaches of accommo- 
dation and dialog are manifestly in- 
adequate to revitalize and accelerate 
US family planning and population 
stabilization programs. Dialog alone 
has resulted in these programs being 
severely crippled and held captive. 
Therefore a sophisticated, integrated 
confrontational strategy is necessary, 
(p-b) 

. . . Today there are many points at 
which the cabal of radical right fun- 
damentalists, the Catholic Church es- 
tablishment, and the Reagan Adminis- 
tration are tinkering with Constitu- 
tional fundamentals . (p.7) 

Though recognizing that the rate of 
world population growth has declined 
slightly, [retired World Bank president 
Robert] McNamara pointed out a dis- 
turbing fact: The fall-off has come al- 
most exclusively in the developed 
world, while birth rates in most develop- 
ing countries are as high, or nearly as 
high as ever. Within the next century, 
India’s population is projected to climb 
from 675 million to 1. 6 billion, Nigeria’s 
from 85 million to more than 500 mil- 
lion, and El Salvador’s from 5 million 
to 15 million. Worldwide, that [sic] 
would add up to a total of 11 billion , 
before population stabilizes — more 
than double its present figure, (p.ll) 

The solutions to world overpopula- 
tion — modem methods of contracep- 
tion, voluntary sterilization, abortion 
as a backstop for contraception, illegal 
immigration control, expanding oppor- 
tunities for women, sex education, in- 
centives and disincentives for no more 
than two children — are, I am con- 
vinced, grave threats to the survival of 
the power of the Vatican, at least in its 
political dimension. Once these solu- 
tions have become the law of the land 
and are integral parts of public policy, 





the Vatican leadership believes they will 
seriously undermine the authority of 
the Church over its communicants. It 
is from this authority that the Vatican’s 
political power is drawn. . . . 

As the above quotations should 
suggest, Mumford — who cannot 
reasonably be accused of being an 
apologist for the Roman Catholic 
Church — has written a book which is 
important reading not because it pres- 
ents innovative solutions to the problem 
of human overpopulation, but because 
it helps us recognize obstacles to the 
solution of the problem. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



SHOULD TREES HAVE STAND- 
ING?; Christopher Stone; 1974; Will- 
iam Kaufmann, Inc., 95 First St., Los 
Altos, CA 94022. 

In 1972, the US Supreme Court 
nearly gave legal recognition to the 
basic principle of deep ecology, namely 
that natural objects have rights to exist 
above and beyond their usefulness to 
humans. The writing that moved three 
of the seven Justices to vote in favor of 
biocentric thinking in Sierra Club vs. 
Morton (1971) was “Should Trees Have 
Standing?,” a law review article written 
by Christopher Stone. Had the Sierra 
Club’s lawyers read Stone’s essay before 
filing suit, we might today see Mono 
Lake suing Los Angeles, or Cathedral 
Forest seeking its own injunction 
against the Forest Service. 

“Should Trees Have Standing?” and 
the text of the Supreme Court’s decision 
are collected into a volume of the same 
name. In the words of biologist Garrett 
Hardin, it is “a graceful essay that bids 
fair to become a classic. ” This brief work 
predicts the development of a deep ecol- 
ogy movement, and should be read by 
all biocentrists. 

Stone’s main point is that natural ob- 
jects should be accorded certain legal 
rights in our society. The fact that 
forests or mountains may be inarticu- 
late should not deter us, he argues, be- 
cause we already grant infants, and im- 
beciles (and in the ’80s, the unborn) 
rights, despite the fact that they cannot 
speak. How much more “real” is a cor- 
poration, Stone asks, than a living tree? 
Corporations have been granted innum- 
erable rights and powers in the courts, 
although you can’t touch, feel or see one. 

Stone explores the development and 
meaning of legal rights for other 
groups, such as women, children, stu- 
dents and slaves. He compares a slave- 
owning society in which a master can 
sue for damages to a slave to another 
in which the slave can initiate proceed- 
ings (1) on his own behalf, (2) for his 
own recovery, (3) based on his own pain 
and suffering. Natural objects have 
none of the three rights of the latter 
society. 

Stone says that “natural objects have 
counted for little, in law as in popular 
movements .... (Conservationists) 
want to conserve and guarantee our con- 
sumption and our enjoyment of these 
other living things.” This “conserva- 
tive” attitude, forced upon us by the 
courts, continues to leave environmen- 
talists open to charges of elitism. Why, 
for instance, can we not argue in courts 
as guardians of the rainforests them- 
selves, instead of on the basis of their 
usefulness as storehouses of undisco- 
vered medicines? 

Why not indeed? Stone’s arguments 
were so convincing that Justice Douglas 
wrote: 

Those who hike the Appalachian Trail 
into Sunfish Pond, New Jersey, and 
camp or sleep there, or run theAllagash 
in Maine . . . certainly should have 
standing to defend those natural won- 
ders before courts or agencies, though 
they live 3000 miles away. . . . These 
environmental issues should be ten- 
dered by the inanimate object itself. 
Then there mil be assurances that all 
of the forms of life which it represents 
will stand before the court — the 
pileated woodpecker as well as the 
coyote and bear, the lemmings as well 
as the trout in the streams. Those inar- 
ticulate members of the ecological 
group cannot speak. But those people 
who have so frequented the place as to 
know its values and wonders will be' 
able to speak for the entire ecological 
community. 

Unfortunately, environmentalists 


C. MAM 

lost the Sierra Club vs. Morton case, 
in part because the Club never asserted 
a legal right to represent the Sequoia 
National Forest itself against a $35 mil- 
lion Disney development. Instead, they 
had brought suit on the basis that the 
development would impair the Club’s 
enjoyment of the area. Stone, a law pro- 
fessor following the case in the newspa- 
pers, gave a draft of his law review ar- 
ticle to Justice Douglas in time to re- 
shape some of the Court’s interpreta- 
tion. Justice Douglas, Blackmun and 
Brennan voted to consider the case as 
if the Club were speaking for the forest. 
Justice White could not construe the 
suit so liberally. But before joining the 
4-member majority, White remarked, 
“Why didn’t the Sierra Club have one 
goddamn member walk through the 
park and then there would have been 
standing to sue?” ( The Brethren-, Wood- 
ward & Armstrong; 1979; Simon and 
Schuster edition, 1230 Ave of the 
Americas, NY, NY 10020) So the case 
was lost, and with it, an historic oppor- 
tunity; for today’s Court, the Court 
which will rule for the next several dec- 
ades, will not likely be so willing to act 
on behalf of the environment. 

Still, deep ecologists and animal 
rights activists may be laying the found- 
ations for a more biocentric society. We 
can only hope that the Court will choose 
to give legitimacy to the most noble and 
generous ethical concepts being dis- 
cussed in our country, as it already has 
for religious freedom and equality of the 
races. 

Reviewed by Julia Fonsece 



WINTERKILL; Craig Lesley; 1984; 
Dell Publishing Co., 1 Dag Ham- 
marskjoldt Plaza, NY, NY 10017; 
306pp.; $4.50. 

Craig Lesley’s first novel, Winterkill, 
has won him great acclaim. It is a pow- 
erful story of an Indian, Danny Kachiah, 
and his friends, and his place. His place 
is northeast Oregon — Umatilla and 
Nez Perce country, the land where once 
salmon scaled the mighty Celilo Falls 
on the Columbia River, and where 
Celilo Indians sustained themselves by 
selectively catching the salmon. Danny 
is one of the many Indians to have had 
the fortune/misfortune of having known 
Celilo Falls before the dammed waters 
entombed them. Danny is one of the 
many Indians who tries to live in two 
realities — the almost forgotten reality 
of his forebears who lived in harmony 
with their place, and the warped reality 
of modem society where place means 
nothing. 

Lesley’s is a powerful novel of place, 
giving Lesley a prominent position 
among the growing number of quality 
regional writers. It is also a provocative 
exploration into the life of a modem In- 
dian. As such, for some of us idealists, 
the early parts of this book are not en- 
joyable reading. As with two other re- 
cent, excellent novels of place — Cere- 
mony by Leslie Marmon Silko, and The 
River Why by David James Duncan — 
there is a little too much of warped re- 
ality in this novel for us fantasizers to 
read in comfort. Some of us read fiction 
to escape the warped reality of pickup 
tracks, hangovers, dirty laundry, ham- 
burgers, etc. If you can stomach a little 
of this warped reality even in books you 
read, Lesley’s novel (and Silko’s and 
Duncan’s) is excellent reading. If not, 
you might be happier escaping into The 
Mists of Avalon (Marion Zimmer Brad- 
ley) or another fantasy which makes you 
forget our sorrowful society. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 


THE CHACO COAL SCANDAL: The 
People’s Victory Over James Watt; Jeff 
Radford; Rhombus Publishing Co., 
POB 806, Corrales, NM 87048; 1986; 
248pp. 

While The Chaco Coal Scandal fo- 
cuses on a particular case of governmen- 
tal-corporate machinations to exploit an 
area rich in coal, the book is replete 
with information useful for fighting land 
exploitation throughout the public 
lands. Radford lucidly explains how 
PNM (Public Service Company of New 
Mexico, NM’s largest utility), and 
James Watt, Garrey Carruthers, and 
others at the Interior Department, con- 
trived nefarious plans to despoil north- 
western New Mexico’s Chaco region in 
the San Juan Basin for its coal deposits. 
In the process, they would have run 
roughshod over the wildlife and Native 
peoples of New Mexico — but they were 
stopped by New Mexico environmen- 
talists and Indians . . . temporarily. The 
following passage indicates the setting 
for Radford’s line book: 

Whipped by hot, dry summer 
winds and killing winter blizzards, the 
barren, semi-desert landscape in north- 
western New Mexico ... is the most 
arid of the 12 coal regions nationwide 
where mining companies hope to secure 
coal from the federal government. It is 
the most difficult land to restore after 
strip mining, which is why a National 
Academy of Sciences report in 19 7U ,“ Re- 
habilitation Potential of Western Coal 
Lands,” predicted that this energy -rich 
region may wind up a “national sac- 
rifice area.” 

Lying within the triangle formed by 
Albuquerque, Gallup and Farmington, 
New Mexico’s portion of the San Juan 
Basin is rich in oil, gas, uranium and 
coal. Its mineral resources are worth 
hundreds of billions of dollars, and 
energy companies operating there have 
already amassed large fortunes. De- 
spite the land’s wealth, the people living 
there are among the poorest , of 
America’s poor. . . . (p.U) 

The following lengthy quote from the 
concluding chapter of Radford’s book in- 
dicates the continuing urgency of the 
issue Radford confronts, as well as the 
high quality of Radford’s research: 

In the San Juan Basin, BLM offi- 
cials expect the public to lose interest 
in the coal issue, leaving the program 
to continue down its old errant path of 
massive leasing and disregard for ad- 
verse impacts on Navajo families, wild- 
life, cultural resources, fossils, and fed- 
eral wilderness areas. 

Public vigilance is imperative. De- 
spite the public relations assurances of 
the new programmatic EIS on the fed- 
eral coal program, it is clear that the 
program is essentially unchanged from 
its earlier days under Watt ana Car- 
ruthers. The underlying philosophy is 
to turn public mineral wealth over to 
the control of private industry as 
quickly and cheaply as possible. For a 
pro-industry Interior Department, 
“quick” and “cheap” mean deliberate 
failure to uphold laws minimizing en- 
vironmental damage . . . 

After all the congressional hoopla 
and the “reformed" Interior Depart- 
ment’s posturing, the following pros- 
pects still remain for the Chaco-Bisti 
region and its inhabitants: 

Navajo families in the coal region 
face eviction from their ancestral homes 
with little or no possibilities [sic] of 
any economic benefit from the mining. 
Typically, they cannot count on the 
“surface owner consent” provisions of 
federal law which were intended by Con- 
gress to allow local residents a veto over 
strip mining of their land, or to demand 
a royalty in exchange for their consent. 

. . . The newly-designated Bisti 
Wilderness Area may be in long-term 
jeopardy by Public Service Company 


of New Mexico’s continuing plan to 
build a smoke -producing power plant 
nearby. Similarly, the precariously 
capped rock formations in the new 
wilderness area face the threat of dyna- 
mite and other vibration damage from 
any coal mining activity approved 
nearby. 

. . . The Ah-shi-sle-pah Wilderness 
Study Area, recommended more than 
70 years ago for inclusion in what be- 
came the Chaco National Monument 
(because its spectacular landforms are 
such a short distance from Chaco Can- 
yon), is slated to be strip mined, either 
as a federal coal lease obtained through 
the PRLA process [Preference Right 
Lease Application, a pmcess which pre- 
cludes competitive bidding] or as a 
Navajo Tribe-administered lease ac- 
quired as part of the Navajo-Hopi settle- 
ment. (p.232-3) 

Strip mined land is unlikely to be 
rehabilitated due to harsh climatic con- 
ditions in the Chaco-Bisti area and due 
to BLM’s unwillingness to eliminate 
from strip mine lease consideration 
those lands where reclamation is impro- 
bable. . . . 

The massive leasing levels demanded 
by Assistant Secretary Garrey Car- 
ruthers ( and then decreased at the insis- 
tence of New Mexico Governor Toney 
Anaya) could again be reinstated with 
Carruthers as governor, [ed. note: Car- 
ruthers is the new governor. ] In the face 
of widespread criticism and congres- 
sional reports detailing the detriments 
of massive coal lease offerings, Car- 
ruthers has stubbornly defended the 
former ruinous policy, and could be ex- 
pected to raise the leasing levels again 
through participation on the Regional 
Coal Team. 

Current BLM plans call for issuance 
of leases on most of the easily strip 
mineable coal in the Chaco-Bisti region 
by 1987, through final determinations 
on the pending Preference Right Lease 
Applications. (p.23i) 

In closing, Radford’s book has valu- 
able information, lessons, and warnings 
which environmentalists need to read 
and heed. He is a former BLM official 
in New Mexico who resigned over the 
Bisti coal program. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 
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RANGE (cont) 

cuses, regularly runs stories touting 
this new wonder weapon. In the South- 
west, where Mesquite has migrated 
onto grasslands, Tebuthiuron is seeing 
its heaviest use. Look for it in your local 
watershed soon! 

So where is the science (remember, 
it just means knowledge, nothing more 
and nothing less) in all this? Nowhere. 
No one seems to know, for example, 
what the effects of removing such a 
large amount of biomass will be on the 
nutrient base of soils which are already 
impoverished from years of neglect. In- 
stead, as with much of our society, the 
emphasis is on instant gratification, the 
push button solution, the silver bullet. 
Somebody get up and change the chan- 
nel please! 

Anyone who’s followed the history of 
methyl isocyanate (alias Temik) in the 
air of Bhopal, India, the wells of 
Florida, and the watermelons of Califor- 
nia, knows that Tebuthiuron could be 
the last step in an ongoing process of 
land degradation. Range conversion is 
just a fancy term for the ultimate an- 
swer to all religious wars, genocide. 

Why don’t we all pay a visit to our 
local BLM offices real soon and ask to 
read the labels on the cans in the back 
room? 
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Pulsated Equilibrium in 
Ecological Systems 

by George Wuerthner 



I was out hunting yesterday on Mt. 
Sentinel behind the University of Mon- 
tana in Missoula. The area I walked 
through had burned in July of 1985, leav- 
ing many dead blackened snags. The 
local papers called the event a tragedy. 
Yet, among the dark, leafless trees left 
in the fire’s wake, I found a chattering 
horde of woodpeckers attracted by the 
abundance of beetles and other insects 
that have recently colonized the burned 
trees. 

Many of these insects, and some 
woodpecker species that feed upon 
them, depend upon fires to create new 
habitat. They colonize these bums, in- 
creasing their populations rapidly be- 
fore crashing or moving on to colonize 
the next bum. Between bums, both in- 
sects and woodpeckers maintain rela- 
tively low populations and many small 
sub-units go extinct. If no new fires 
create additional blackened snags, few 
descendants of the woodpeckers I saw 
in the food rich snags will survive, but 
the small number will be able to eke 
out a living until the next catastrophe 
reduces a green forest to ashes and 
skeletons. 

Natural systems, like the weather, op- 
erate between extremes. The amplitude 
and the frequency of waves varies from 
ecosystem to ecosystem, but energy 
pulses through the environment much 
like a pulse marks the passage of blood 
through veins. It is the repetition of 
pulses, or the heartbeat, that keeps us 
and all biotic systems alive. 

The time frames for the pulses of nat- 
ural systems are often longer than time 
frames of typical studies and this has 
led to our distorted view of natural 
events as catastrophes or epidemics 
when in fact they are merely pulses that 
maintain the ecosystem. 

In many western coniferous forests, 
fire is a natural pulse through the envi- 
ronment. It helps to recycle locked up 
nutrients, thin forests, eliminate forest 
. duff, create seed beds for some plant 
species, and prevent the build-up of 
forest pathogens and disease. In dry 
Ponderosa Pine forests, these pulses 
were on an average interval of three to 
twenty years, a unit of measure we can 
understand. However, many pulses are 
either much faster, or much slower (like 
the movement of continental plates on 
Earth’s surface), so we don’t see them 
as pulses at all. 

This inability to recognize these 
pulses distorts our understanding of 
fires in the temperate rainforest. We 
often refer to them as catastrophic fires 
because their intense blazes frequently 
incinerate thousands of acres at a time. 
Yet, even these fires are part of the 
pulse, although instead of three to 
twenty year intervals between pulses 
as in drier Ponderosa forests, they op- 
erate on intervals of 200 to 300 years 
or longer. If we examine the ecological 
parameters of the old growth forest 
species, we see how they cope with 
these energy pulses. 

Douglas Fir, one of the species charac- 
teristic of old growth forests, is a long- 
lived species with many adaptations to 
protect it from fire. Doug Firs have 
thick, fire resistant bark and branch- 
free boles which enable the older trees 
to survive all but the hottest blazes. 
Because they need adequate sunlight 
for successful regeneration, Doug Firs 
will establish themselves on a site after 
a bum clears away the forest overstory. 
In 200-300 years, when the next fire, 
roars through the forest, the Doug Firs 
produced after the previous fire are al- 
ready large and able to ride out the fire 
storm. These old survivors provide the 
seeds for regeneration. Long periods 
without fires are catastrophic to the 
Doug Fir. 

Unfortunately, from our human time 
perspective we view such fires as de- 
structive, although in fact they sustain 
the system much as the annual flood of 
the Nile provided the nutrients that sus- 
tained Egyptian agriculture. Until we 
learn to see these pulses as natural, we 
will always mismanage natural ecosys- 
tems. 

These periodic extremes are what 
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shape ecosystems. For example, it does 
not matter to your garden if in 29 days 
out of 30 in September freezing temper- 
atures do not occur. The one day of frost 
is sufficient to stop growth of many 
plants and hence is the limiting factor 
in your garden. Averages are meaning- 
less to your garden, as they are to most 
living organisms. 

Many plant and animal populations 
expand their ranges and numbers 
periodically; then, when conditions 
change, merely survive through the 
“bad times” until the next boom. Many 
human economic systems follow a simi- 
lar boom and bust cycle. In the 1970s, 
Wyoming was booming due to high oil 
and mineral prices. People flooded into 
the state to take advantage of this 
energy pulse (jobs). Then came the 
crash. Now Wyoming is depopulating; 
but not all people will leave, and the 
survivors — especially those with suffi- 
cient savings to buy land and equipment 
— will capitalize upon the next boom 
when oil prices rise again. The present 
booming economies in New England, 
Colorado Springs and elsewhere de- 
pend upon government defense spend- 
ing, which enlarges the federal deficit. 
Without this stimulus, analagous to 
feeding hay to starving Elk in winter, 
these regions might suffer an economic 
collapse like Wyoming — although due 
to the greater diversity of their 
economies, not to the same degree. 

In the subalpine forests of the Cas- 
cade Range, there was a short period 
during the 1930s when successive dry 
winters allowed many conifers to invade 
subalpine meadows and establish them- 
selves successfully. Before and since 
that time, snowfall has been too great 
for the seedling trees to survive, hence 
the current character of the subalpine 
forests is the result of a few good years. 
It may be another 100 or more years 
before the next successive dry winters 
occur and the present conifers can suc- 
cessfully replace themselves and 
perhaps even expand their distribution. 

Many wildlife populations regularly 
fluctuate in numbers. It is during the 
peak years that new suitable habitat is 
colonized, genetic exchanges occur, and 
small populations are augmented with 
new members. Standard wildlife man- 
agement sees these peak years as a time 
of “surplus” animals that can be killed 
without long-term harm to the popula- 
tions. In some cases, such a view is prob- 
ably ecologically supportable. 
Nevertheless, we must be careful not 
to overuse this concept of “harvestable 
surplus.” 

If we try to make a natural system 
fit an “average” in terms of population 
we may destroy these important expan- 
sions. As an example of this kind of mis- 
taken sustainable yield philosophy, the 
Montana Fish, Wildlife and Parks De- 
partment recently came out in favor of 
declassifying the Grizzly from its status 
as a Threatened species in the northern 


Rockies. The biological justification for 
this decision was recent evidence (4 
years’ worth) of a population increase 
among Grizzlies in the Northern Roc- 
kies Ecosystem. The Department ar- 
gued for more relaxed regulations for 
hunting because of this small blip in the 
bear’s numbers. Yet 4 years is not a suf- 
ficiently long time to determine a trend 
in a long-lived species like the Grizzly. 
In addition, if the population did ex- 
pand, such an increase is necessary for 
the long-term survival of the species in 
the region; for it is during times of popu- 
lation surplus that the bear can supple- 
ment declining sub-populations, and ex- 
pand its range into vacant but suitable 
habitat. Undoubtedly, for any number 
of reasons, the bear population will de- 
cline again. Perhaps a series of dry sum- 
mers will produce poor berry crops, or 
some disease may reduce the popula- 
tions. If it can maintain high numbers 
during peak years, a population can sur- 
vive the low years — which are equally 
necessary to the internal workings of 
any ecosystem. 

Fire, Elk and Aspen in the Rockies 
similarly display such fluctuating re- 
lationships. Aspen stands typically re- 
generate from suckers (shoots) after the 
above ground parts are removed by 
some event such as fire, avalanche, or 
even clearcutting. The suckers sprout 
and thousands of saplings struggle for 
the limited moisture, sunlight, and 
space available; with the losers dying 
but and a few lucky or particularly 
strong individuals surviving until the 
next pulse (fire, etc.) washes through 
the environment. 

Elk like to eat young Aspen so much 
that they will overbrowse a rejuvenated 
stand if given the opportunity. (Elk, like 
Indians before the coming of white man, 
lived in a “natural harmony” because 
they periodically died off.) If we artifi- 
cially maintain Elk numbers by winter 
feeding or reducing predation pressure 
during harsh winter so that we can have 
huntable populations, then the Elk will 
often eat the Aspen into oblivion — at 
least in areas with high numbers of win- 
tering Elk. 

As I wrote in a previous article on 
Timber Wolf and Moose cycling in 
Alaska, I believe it will be shown that 
periodic lows in first level consumers, 
i.e. Moose, are necessary for plant com- 
munities to recover from browsing pres- 
sure. Local Moose populations may 
periodically go extinct, leaving the 
Moose habitat vacant and relieving 
browsing pressure for years, perhaps 
even decades. If the local Moose popu- 
lation declines to a very low level, it 
will not support breeding populations 
of Wolves. Wolves also go locally extinct 
either because they migrate to better 
hunting grounds or they fail to repro- 
duce and their numbers dwindle be- 
cause of disease, starvation and inter- 
pack warfare. 

With relief from Wolf predation pres- 
sure, the Moose population can rebound 


and colonize new habitat. Subsequently 
the Wolf population will also rebound. 
If we view these lows and highs as un- 
usual events, we miss the importance 
of energy pulsation, which provides the 
equilibrium or steady state we call 
ecological harmony. 

One of the great problems in our pres- 
ent system of natural preserves is that 
we have not provided room for plant 
and animal communities to shift over 
time and space. We find a particular 
habitat that may be suitable for some 
species at the time of preservation, but 
fail to recognize the need for periodic 
expansion and shifts in populations. We 
thus fragment habitat and populations 
and thereby hasten the extinction of 
species. 

We also manage for individual species 
rather than ecological processes, as the 
Moose-Wolf-browse example above il- 
lustrates. As a result, we are finding 
that some ecosystem types are becom- 
ing extinct because they no longer func- 
tion as whole ecosystems. The Forest 
Service does not plan to cut every stand 
of old growth forest in the Northwest, 
and some relicts will survive in Wilder- 
ness Areas and National Parks like 
Olympic and Rainier. Nevertheless, 
when the forest is fragmented into tiny 
pockets, it no longer functions over time 
and space as an integrated system; 
hence it will gradually disappear as ran- 
! dom extinction eliminates more and 
more species. 

Time is a matter of perspective and 
space is a matter of time. We need to 
expand our view of time, give natural 
| events more space and look for the 
j heartbeats that keep it all running. 

Letters (cont) 

Dear SFB, 

After reading Deep Ecology by Bill 
Devall and George Sessions, I can hap- 
pily say I agree almost totally with the 
book. I wish everyone could read and/or 
understand the concepts. 

The one thing I don’t understand 
about the deep ecology philosophy is 
the emphasis on non-violence. Deep 
ecology rightly places man as an integ- 
ral part of Nature, tied into the web of 
the organic world, yet says man should 
act non-violently, apparently even if 
there are threats to that man. I believe 
I am correct in stating that nearly all 
known organisms react with what can 
be called violence toward territorial en- 
croachment and personal attack. Are we 
above this yet still equal partners in Na- 
ture with those creatures and plants 
that do defend their space? Is my ego, 
myself, not worth defending? All this 
going with the flow and oneness sounds 
great, but what worth and power is at- 
tached to the individual to keep itself, 
myself, yourself from being over- 
whelmed. 

Brothers and sisters, there has al- 
ways been violence; there will still be 
violence when humans are not even a 
memory. As long as there is death and 
rebirth, there will be violence. We 
should not pretend there is no time 
when we need to fight. Writing letters, 
marching in demonstrations, spiking 
trees are ways of fighting, yes, but 
meanwhile the trees, your cousins, still 
fall at a relentless pace. The roar of the 
bulldozer and concrete mixer drown out 
the voices of thousands of demonstra- 
tors, while Earth becomes steadily 
sicker and less habitable. 

Corrupt men understand only vio- 
lence. Perhaps more enlightened people 
can realize there may indeed be a time 
for violence, not as a way of life, but 
as necessary to defend the God of Na- 
ture which is also ourselves. Indigenous 
peoples understand this and have al- 
most always fought for their homeland 
when forced to do so. Today many sen- 
sitive humans feel threatened by dark 
forces. We know the enemy lies among 
us, striving to choke us with toxic 
clouds, cut and bulldoze what we live 
for. Nuclear annihilation awaits us. Is 
this not a life threatening situation? 
Maybe we don’t perceive it as im- 
mediate because of our isolation from 
natural forces. Will we poison and bomb 
each other, and go out with a smile? 

What is the reason for the lack of en- 
dorsement, by deep ecologists, of what- 
ever means are necessary? Is the need 
not thought great enough? Or is the 
underlying hangup the idea that maybe 
we’re destined to pass anyway so why 
not at least remain noble human beings 
continued on page 30 



Of Pipedreams, Science and the Wilderness 



by R.F. Mueller 

They’ve done it again! The technoc- 
rats have a new plan to reprogram our 
world. Consider the age-old dream of 
our species, the dream of control over 
nature without any drawbacks. Well, 
they think they finally have it and it’s 
called “nanotechnology.” This was re- 
vealed in an interview of MIT zealots 
on National Public Radio on June 24 of 
this year. The prefix ‘nano’ means “very 
small” and in this case refers to ordering 
manipulations on an atomic scale. 
They’re not just talking about the nat- 
ural and spontaneous ordering or disor- 
dering of atoms in crystals as a response 
to temperature and pressure changes 
(a field in which I once did research) 
and which has numerous scientific and 
technological applications in its own 
right. What they mean is the deliberate 
multiscale ordering of the world from 
atoms on up! But there is a catch, the 
same catch that has plagued all tech- 
nological megaprojects, yet is almost 
never mentioned. The catch is that to 
achieve some megatechnological result, 
certain scientific principles must be ig- 
nored as necessarily as others are as- 
siduously applied. It will come as no 
surprise that one body of these ignored 
principles is the science of ecology, but 
curiously, another is that brainchild of 
the industrial revolution itself, classical 
thermodynamics. Of course, ther- 
modynamics is not ignored entirely, be- 
cause no significant technological de- 
vice or process can be achieved without 
taking it into account. The rub is that 
our technologically optimistic friends al- 
ways stop with the technology as such 
and don’t include the “externals” (read 
‘environment’) with which the technol- 
ogy necessarily interacts — environ- 
mental thermodynamics if you will. 

Environmentalists are deeply suspi- 
cious of science. But whether science 
is ultimately good or disastrous for the 
planet (and I am strongly tempted to 
believe the latter) isn’t a useful question 
here because science appears to be an 
inevitable product of a species that the 
planet is stuck with temporarily. So we 
might as well make the best of a bad 
situation by at least insuring that crit- 
ical rules of the game like those of ecol- 
ogy and thermodynamics aren’t disre- 
garded. 

Thermodynamics as represented by 
its first and second “laws” is the science 
of the possible and the impossible, a 
discipline that sets severe limits as well 
as serving indispensably in the develop- 
ment of technology. It is also well 
grounded in experience so that we know 
that no proposed industrial chemical 
reaction or physical process for which 
unfavorable thermodynamic numbers 
are obtained is possible unless it is dri- 
ven by some external process; and these 
external processes are usually prohibi- 
tively costly in monetary and environ- 
mental terms. To illustrate, the fre- 
quently proposed use of water as a 
source of hydrogen chemical fuel would 
require a fearsome input of energy from 
another source, such as nuclear fission, 
to separate the hydrogen from oxygen 
— much more energy would be required 
than the hydrogen could ever yield. 

Some will recall the first law as the 
rather prosaic statement that energy 
can’t be created or destroyed as long 
as its equivalence to mass is recognized. 
The second law, which is more mysteri- 
ous and pertinent to our problem, states 
that the disorder or “entropy” of any 
isolated system always spontaneously 
increases. In practical terms this means 
that although we can create technolog- 


ical order in local parts of the environ- 
ment (e.g. an industrial site) there will 
be created a concomitant greater quan- 
tity of disorder, inevitably not only at 
that site, but in external regions from 
which ordering elements such as energy 
and materials are drawn. This is a game 
that can’t be won (as I have argued in 
past articles: Thermodynamics of En- 
vironmental Degradation, NASA docu- 
ment X-644-71-121, 1971; Science 196, 
261, 1977, etc.) Similar conclusions were 
reached by Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen 
with respect to economics (The Entropy 
Law and the Economic Process, Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1971, and other publica- 
tions). However, the whole topic of en- 
vironmental thermodynamics has been 
shunned by the technocrats because 
they consider it a “Bad News Science.” 
From this we can infer that ther- 
modynamics can be as powerful an ally 
for us as is ecology. It is, in fact, the 
purely physical basis for the so-called 
“laws of ecology” and is equally applic- 
able to every aspect of society in which 
energy is involved. 

In a not too remote tomorrow the 
dreamers of nanotechnology would at- 
tempt to order large segments of our 
world from the atomic level on up, to 
create unprecedented control of chemi- 
cal, mechanical and biologic systems by 
fitting every individual atom into a pre- 
designated framework to achieve a tech- 
nological paradise. To get a feel for the 
magnitude of such a program consider 
our everyday experiences, in which the 
same thermodynamic forces are at 
work. We all know how difficult it is to 
order our lives, simply to keep our 
dwellings neat, our personal effects in 
place. Note that we’re talking here of 
our familiar macroscopic world. Im- 
agine then trying to reduce the under- 
lying microscopic world, vibrant and 
nascent, to this same brand of precon- 
ceived anthropocentric order! 

We’ve seen that by the second law 
every ordered region we create calls 
into being an even greater region of dis- 
order as a result of the increased energy 
flux. In environmental terms this tech- 
nological energy, no matter how benign 
its origin, is synonymous with pollution. 
Even the most advanced microelec- 
tronic and solar energy systems, which 
were once regarded as “pollution free,” 
are subject to the same energy degrada- 
tion as are the crudest factories and 
mines except the degradation may take 
different forms (Mueller, Environmen- 
tal Action 10, 15, 1978). If then by any 
chance — and this chance is small — 
the technocrats were able to order our 
entire planetary surface to create the 
wonder world of their dreams, the 


energy required and the resulting pollu- 
tion might well be enough to disorder 
much of the solar system! 

I won’t tire you with the familiar and 
dreary litany of technological failures 
— all of them touted as examples of 
our “control” over nature — that are 
devastating this beautiful planet. How- 
ever, it’s useful to note in passing a few 
familiar cases that may not strike 
everyone as offensive. Consider current 
attempts at supercontrol in the medical 
profession in which ever more “sophis- 
ticated technologies,” such as organ 
transplants and complex life support 
systems, are being developed. Then be 
aware that burgeoning material require- 
ments and costs of these technologies 
are driving up the costs of ordinary 
health care beyond the range of those 
people (externals!) who will never need 
the new technology. Or consider the 
practice of “advanced societies” and par- 
ticularly the US of keeping thousands 
of square miles of terrain in a technolog- 
ical straight jacket at enormous cost in 
labor, energy and materials. This 
applies not only to the monotonous 
monocultures of agribusiness, but par- 
ticularly to the trimmed, herbicide and 
pesticide-saturated yards, roadsides 
and other artificially vegetated areas 
that are dedicated to nothing more than 
a perverted esthetic ideal willed to us 
by English lords. Add to these the inef- 
ficient estates of hobby agriculture that 
destructively enslave more thousands of 
square miles (Mueller, EF! Litha, 1986) 
as well as the large expanses of public 
land devoted to deficit timber, grazing 
and mining operations by the federal 
government. Finally, wonder that even 
the most nature-alienated MIT technoc- 
rat, confronted seasonally by his own 
crabgrass, could consider nanotechnol- 
ogy seriously. 

What we have here is luxury feeding 
on necessity, the long term conse- 
quences of which may be illustrated, ac- 
cording to Georgescu-Roegen, by the 
production of Cadillacs which will inev- 
itably preclude the availability of plow- 
shares to future generations ( Southern 
Economic Journal 41, 347, 1975). 

All this allows us to see wilderness 
in a new light. Wilderness, it appears, 
is the manifestation of harmony be- 
tween order and disorder, both of which 
are necessary to maintain it. (Perhaps 
it is also nature’s paradigm for the resol- 
ution of the contradiction between 
order and anarchy so frequently dis- 
cussed in this journal!) The natural dis- 
persal of seeds, for example, is a disor- 
dering process, as is the chemical diffu- 
sion of nutrients (positive change in en- 
tropy on mixing), but there is no better 
example of order than the adaptive sur- 
vival of seedlings in specific sites. In 
this scheme without a schemer, the life 
order created spontaneously through 
evolution as a response to geologic con- 
ditions and the solar flux is always ex- 
ceeded by the sum of the disordering 
effects of decay, heat dissipation etc.; 
and it is this surplus disorder which 
drives the entire process. Part of this 
spontaneously expressed scheme, 
which is inherent in the chemistry of 
the system, is the enormous biologic di- 




versity, the place-identity mosaic, 
whieh confers stability to the biosphere. 
However, this stability is threatened 
when any species becomes dominant 
and attempts to exert its own form of 
order, usurping the environmental 
mosaic and decreasing diversity. In the 
case of our species, this usurpation, act- 
ing through both excessive numbers 
and high energy technology, creates dis- 
order of the type which clashes with 
natural order. Consequently the in- 
teraction of technology and nature is 
only a vulgar parody of the preexisting 
harmony. 

It is obvious that pure wilderness ter- 
rain requires no inputs of technological 
energy or materials to maintain it. 
Using an analogy from physics, wilder- 
ness may be regarded as an energy 
“ground state.” The technological 
energy required to deviate greatly from 
this state, even to accommodate exist- 
ing human numbers under minimal liv- 
ing standards, let alone the flaunting 
of luxury, places in peril our long term 
survival and that of all other species. 

Modem cities and agriculture neces- 
sarily displaced wilderness to accommo- 
date the needs of excess population. 
However, it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that large tracts of wilderness 

— larger than those presently existing 

— are themselves more necessary than 
ever as reservoirs of environmental 
amenities needed to support civiliza- 
tion’s artifacts. 

The foregoing is one of a number of 
possible “scientific” interpretations of 
the planetary dilemma, although one 
that is unlikely to be embraced by the 
scientific establishment with its de- 
mands for upbeat predictions of the con- 
quest of nature. But at best science is 
only one facet of the real world — which 
is certainly mystical and poetic at its 
core. Yet given the inevitability of its 
presence in our lives, our efforts must 
be directed toward elevating science to 
a new analytical level, to a systems ap- 
proach that recognizes the great 
panorama of biology, the limits set by 
thermodynamics and above all the unity 
and parity of all life forms. At present 
wilderness is still regarded as basically 
inhospitable to the human intellect, the 
great chaos out of which we are elevat- 
ing ourselves to unlimited heights of 
technological grandeur. Contrarily, cen- 
tral to the new level of scientific con- 
sciousness is the recognition of the 
wilderness source of our intellect and 
the continuing dependency of our intel- 
lect on wilderness, a dependency that 
all our high energy ordering schemes, 
our gleaming spaceships, cannot 
supplant. Finally, the new scientific con- 
sciousness also recognizes that wilder- 
ness is the life sustaining environment. 

At this new level we give up the old 
pipedream of technological control over 
nature and see that what we now think 
of as control is only interaction and im- 
pact and that for each impact we direct 
at nature we are impacted in return. 
Only by accepting as our standard of 
reference the natural regimen of har- 
mony between order and disorder — 
as best represented by the wilderness 

— can catastrophe be avoided. 

R.F. Mueller is a former NASA sci- 
entist who writes regularly for our jour- 
nal. 
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AMERICAN GULAG: 

Leonard Peltier 


by Jim Vander Wall and Eric Holle 

Conflict between exploiters and de- 
fenders of Earth goes back at least as 
far as the Roman Empire’s invasion of 
the lands occupied by the Celtic Druids 
and other tribal Europeans. Invading 
and/or dominant cultures have main- 
tained control through ruthless sup- 
pression of those who resist; the price 
of defending nature has often been en- 
slavement or death. 

In the Western Hemisphere the ex- 
termination of indigenous peoples has 
been occurring since the European na- 
tion states first “discovered” their 
lands. The most blatant examples today 
occur in South and Central America, 
often in tropical rainforest areas, but 
no country or region has a monopoly 
on brutal repression of resistance to the 
dominant power structure. 

Within the last two decades, increas- 
ing numbers of non-Native North Amer- 
icans have become aware that we are 
living out of balance with nature, cut- 
ting off the biological limb we stand on 
and ensuring our future material and 
spiritual impoverishment. Although the 
growth of the environmental movement 
is necessary and encouraging, it is es- 
sential to understand who we oppose 
and the possible consequences of their 
wrath. The death of Karen Silkwood, 
attempts on the lives of anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists, and the sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior indicate that environmentalists 
may pay dearly for their convictions. 
To Native American activists, such will- 
ingness of governments and multina- 
tional corporations to play “hardball” 
with dissenters comes as no surprise. 

Since the late 1960s, the US national 
energy policy has been directed toward 
the development of large-scale coal- 
fired and nuclear power plants. While 
nukes are currently “on hold,” moves 
by the Reagan administration to facili- 
tate their licensing procedures and re- 
move them from public scrutiny indicate 
they are not dead. Most of the uranium 
and easily strippable coal in North 
America lie beneath the lands of indi- 
genous peoples. The potential profits 
for multinational energy corporations 
from the coal alone are trillions of dol- 
lars. About the only thing standing in 
the way is the growing resistance of Na- 
tive peoples to the destruction of their 
sacred lands and ways of life. To the 
extent that American Indian Movement 
(AIM) has become a voice of that resis- 
tance, it has become the target of rep- 
ression. Just as we have much to learn 
from indigenous peoples about how to 
live in balance with Earth, we also have 
much to learn from them about the na- 
ture of repression. Perhaps no one 
understands that subject better than 
AIM activist, Leonard Peltier. 

Peltier is currently serving two life 
sentences for two alleged murders he 
did not commit. The episode which led 
to his imprisonment occurred in the 
summer of 1975. A small group of AIM 
people had gathered at a spiritual camp 
on the Oglala Lakota Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation (in South Dakota). Their tipi, 
tents and sweat lodge were set up 
among the cottonwoods and willows 
which grew along a creek, about half a 
mile from a group of houses and build- 
ings known as the Jumping Bull Com- 
pound near the village of Oglala. 

Since the Wounded Knee occupation 
in 1973, Pine Ridge had become a focal 
point of the struggle between AIM and 
the US government represented by Tri- 
bal Chairman Dick Wilson and his pri- 
vate army known as the “goons.” More 
than 60 AIM supporters and tradi- 
tional (Native people who endeavor to 
follow traditional Indian spiritual ways) 
had been killed and hundreds assaulted 
by the goons during that period. The 
FBI, responsible for the investigation 
of murders and armed assaults on reser- 
vations, did nothing to stop this activity. 
Violence was particularly intense 
around Oglala, and the traditional lead- 
ers invited in AlM to protect their com- 
munity. 

On the morning of June 26, camp 
members were awakened by the sound 
of gunfire coming from the Jumping 
Bull Compound. Believing themselves 
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to be under attack, they grabbed their 
weapons and ran to the Compound. 
When they arrived, they saw two men 
standing next to their cars in the 
meadow below the Compound firing at 
the houses. Almost immediately BIA 
police, FBI agents, and goons began 
arriving and a full-scale firefight de- 
veloped, eventually involving nearly 
200 “law enforcement” personnel. The 
two men who initiated the firefight, 
FBI Special Agents (SAs) Jack Coler 
and Ronald Williams, and AIM member 
Joseph Stuntz Killsright were killed in 
the fight. Miraculously, the rest of the 
AIM camp members escaped across 
open country in broad daylight. 

In contrast to the FBI’s laissez-faire 
attitude when AIM supporters were 
murdered, the deaths of agents Coler 
and Williams sparked a massive man- 
hunt involving hundreds of agents. 
Eventually, warrants were issued for 
three AIM members, Darelle Butler, 
Robert Robideau, and Leonard Peltier. 
Butler was arrested in an FBI helicop- 
ter assault on the residences of the 
Crow Dog and Running families on the 
Rose Bud Reservation on Sept. 5, 1975. 
Robideau was arrested a short time 
later in Wichita, Kansas, when the car 
in which he and other AIM members 
were riding caught fire and exploded. 
Peltier, believing he would find no jus- 
tice in US courts, fled to Canada. 

Butler and Robideau stood trial in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in June, 1976, be- 
fore Judge Edward McManus. 
McManus allowed the jury to hear tes- 
timony about the atmosphere of terror 
on Pine Ridge and FBI misconduct. 
That testimony, combined with lack of 
evidence, led the jury to find the defen- 
dants not guilty on the grounds that 
they acted in self-defense; the violent 
situation on Pine Ridge fostered by FBI 
misconduct had made it reasonable for 
them to shoot back when they believed 
themselves under attack. 

Peltier was extradited from Canada 
in December of 1976 on the basis of 
fraudulent affidavits. The FBI, disap- 
pointed with Judge McManus’ policy of 
allowing the jury to hear the whole 
truth, sought a more cooperative judge, 
whom they found in the person of Judge 
Paul Benson in Fargo, North Dakota. 
Peltier stood trial before Benson in the 
spring of 1977. The trial was charac- 
terized by extensive misconduct on the 
part of the prosecution and the FBI, 
including intimidation and coercion of 
witnesses, perjury and the presenta- 
tion of falsified evidence. Benson re- 
fused to allow the jury to hear any tes- 
timony relating to the atmosphere of 
terror prevailing on Pine Ridge or con- 
cerning FBI misconduct. Peltier was 
convicted on two counts of murder and 
sentenced to two consecutive life terms. 

Peltier’s conviction rested on a weak 
chain of circumstantial evidence, the 
strongest link of which was forged by 
FBI Firearms and Toolmarks expert, 
Evan Hodge. His testimony linked a 
.223 caliber cartridge casing found in 
the trunk of agent Coler’s car to an AR- 
15 rifle alleged to be Peltier’s. Peltier’s 
conviction was upheld on appeal by the 
Eighth Circuit Court. The Court noted 
that the government had falsified af- 
fidavits used to extradite Peltier and 
that “if they are willing to do that they 
must be willing to fabricate other evi- 
dence as well.” Yet the Eighth Circuit 
agreed with the prosecution that the 
ballistics evidence was the most impor- 
tant in the case. 

In late 1980 and early 1981, 12,000 
pages of FBI documents were released 
to Peltier’s attorneys as the result of a 
Freedom of Information Act suit. (At 
least 6000 more pages remain classified 
for, among other reasons, “national sec- 
urity.") Among those released was a 
teletype from Evan Hodge to the Rapid 
City FBI Office which contradicted the 
crucial testimony he gave during the 
trial. Based on this and other docu- 
ments, Peltier’s attorneys filed a motion 
for a new trial in 1982. Nearly four years 
of hearings and appeals followed which 
featured Hodge committing perjury 
during a hearing held to determine why 
his teletype contradicted his testimony, 



and prosecutor Lynn Crooks admitting, 
“We can’t prove who shot those agents. ” 
Peltier’s bid for a new trial was sup- 
ported by 55 members of the US Con- 
gress, 51 Members of the Canadian Par- 
liament, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, and millions of 
supporters on six continents. 

On Sept. 11, 1986, the US Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals refused to grant 
Leonard Peltier’s request for a new 
trial. The court noted: “We recognize 
that there is evidence in this record of 
improper conduct on the part of some 
FBI agents, but we are reluctant to im- 
pute even further improprieties to 
them.” William Kunstler, one of Peltier’s 
attorneys, termed the decision “so lack- 
ing in integrity that it shocks my con- 
science as an American lawyer.” 

The Peltier case represents a pro- 
foundly dangerous precedent. It is not 
a matter of “improper conduct on the 
part of some FBI agents,” but of a full- 
scale covert campaign to neutralize the 
political/spiritual movement that AIM 
represents. In the Peltier case, the FBI 
lied in court, manufactured false evi- 
dence, and coerced witnesses to obtain 
false testimony. It used the aegis of na- 
tional security to conceal its grossly 
criminal activities. Since the judiciary 
has now lent its stamp of approval to 
legitimize such actions, we can expect 
them to become standard procedure for 
dealing with dissidents. 

The media nowadays is replete with 
images of “terrorism,” with the rhetoric 
of counter-terrorism . . . desperate 
measures are called for, civil liberties 
must be infringed upon. Union Carbide 
murdered more people in one night at 
Bhopal than all the so-called terrorists 
in Europe and the Middle East have 
killed in the last 20 years, yet no one 
in government calls for the suspension 
of polluters’ “rights” to conduct busi- 
ness as usual. The disproportionate size 
of the reaction to the threat is the clue 
needed to understand that “ counter-ter- 
rorism” is simply the Right’s program 


Peltier’s attorneys have requested 
an en banc hearing from the Eighth 
Circuit Court (i.e. a decision from the 
full 11 judge court rather than the 3 
judge panel which heard the appeal). 
You can support Peltier’s request by 
writing to the Eighth Circuit in sup - 
port of the request for^ an en bancTiear- 
-ne\V trial: Eighth Circuit 
~sWSt. 


dtrrtfftli 


for 


Americans to acquiesce 


to the suspension of their civil liberties . 
The Peltier case is one of the cor- 
nerstones of this program’s legal found- 
ation. 

From his prison cell Leonard Peltier 
sends this message to his supporters: 

I am grateful that my case and situ- 
ation have helped make many more 
people aware of the major issues facing 
all Native People today — we are all 
at a crisis of survival. With love, hope, 
prayers and an immense amount of 
hard work, putting all of our energy 
together in solidarity, we can and will 
make a difference. I am thankful we 
stand together in this struggle and that 
the effort, to get a new trial is a part of 
the* overall struggle for peace with jus- 
tice in this country. 


ing and' 

Co urt, of Appeals, 11141 — 

Louis, -MO-631Q1. In addition, Peltier 
supporters are calling for a Congres- 
sional investigation into the FBI’s 
covert program to neutralize AIM and 
into the use of the courts as tools of 
political repression. Write your Con- 
gressperson, urging such an investiga- 
tion. You can also support Leonard 
Peltier by supporting what he is fight- 
ing for: the struggles of indigenous 
peoples always and everywhere to pre- 
serve their ways of life and to protect 
Earth. 

For more information, write: The 
Leonard Peltier Defense Committee, 
POB 6455, K.C., KS 66106; or Leonard 
Peltier Support Group, POB 18717, 
Denver, CO 80218. 

POSTSCRIPT: In late November 
Leonard suffered a partial loss of vision 
due to a blood clot which blocked circu- 
lation to the retina of his left eye. The 
condition might be improved by laser 
surgery but the prison has no such 
equipment and they are refusing 
Leonard access to medical treatment 
outside the prison. The longer such 
treatment is delayed, the higher the 
probability that the vision loss will be 
permanent. It would be good if people 
wrote to the warden and to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons director and re- 
minded them that they are responsible 
for the safety of prisoners and the denial 
of medical treatment which a prisoner 
urgently requires is a violation of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights con- 
ventions. Write to: Jerry O’Brien, War- 
den, US Penitentiary, Box 1000, 
Leavenworth, KS 66048; and Norman 
Carlson, Director, US Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, 320 First St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20534. 

On December 10, th e Human Rights 
Commission of Spain “announced tKat~ 
Leonard had been awarded the Interna- 
t ional HumanTS iKtsTrize for 198ft A 
spokeswoman for the Commission 
stated, “The award was given to 
Leonard Peltier because ... he de- 
fended the right of his people to hold 
onto their land and he defends the cul- 
ture of American Indian Peoples. 
Leonard Peltier symbolizes the whole 
Indian struggle in America.” 

On December 30, the Eighth Circuit 
Court refused Leonard’s petition for an 
en banc hearing. The Court is being re- 
petitioned on the basis of new evidence 
discovered during the appeal process 
which contradicts assumptions made by 
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by Christoph Manes 

S There was a man named Paal, son of Wat, son of Muir, son of Ludd the deep-minded, 
son of Conan the Barbarian. In winter Paal lived on the Isle of Vanir-cover, but 
B summer he was a sea-king and viking who warred against outlaws of every tribe 

I with his long-boat the Sea Shepherd, which Aegir, the sea god, had given him. That 
was a good ship. 

One year Paal heard that a chieftain named Halldor the Lawbreaker, son of Asgrim, 
j son of Abech, had assembled a great fleet to kill whale-fish sacred to Aegir, troubling 
the sea spirits and defying the decree of the Malmo Althing. Halldor said he needed 
the whale-fish for his wizards to wax learned in fish-craft. But people said the 
B wizards turned them into gold. 

I In his great hall on the isle of Vanir-cover, Paal spoke to his retainers: “What 
warrior will win the favor of Aegir and hew Halldor’s warlock fleet?” 

Two hearth companions, good men both, arose. Davith the Breton, son of Howitt, 

I s was one. Ronard, son of Coronado, a Vinlander, was the other. Both were berserkers. 

A fair wind ferried them to Halldor’s chieftaincy in Iceland. They made land at 
Keflavik and from there roamed the countryside, wearing cloaks, seeking information 
H about Halldor’s fleet. On Suthumes they came to the hall of Halldor’s wizards. The 

( sorcerers were chanting over slaughtered whale-fish. “Yapan, Yapan,” they sang, 
and Aegir’s horses turned to gold. 

“It is time for Halldor’s whale-gold to purchase recompense,” said Ronard. 

| “Fate goes always as it must,” said Davith. 

I They rode to Halldor’s hall at Whale Fjord. The berserker’s rage was upon them. 

| They destroyed the door, hewed hoses, felled freezers, crushed computers. Othin 
\ gave them victory. But Halldor was elsewhere, holding council with his landed man 
jj Kristjan Whale-Bane, son of Loft. He was a rich man. 

But he was the less rich when Davith and Ronard rode south to where the fleet 
was harbored. Two ravens accompanied them on their journey and Davith said it 
1 was good sign. They entered the town at dawn and found the fleet drowsing at 
I anchor. They quickly pierced the hulls of two of long-boats. The dark sea poured in. 

“Shall we acquaint the third with the murky sea-bottom,” said Ronard. 
q “No,” said Davith, “for an old serf is keeping watch there and warlike visages 
may bring the apoplexy upon him.” 

And so they rode back to Keflavik, exalting in their triumph. But on the way one 
I of Halldor’s retainers stopped them. He wanted to know if they had been drinking 
ale. They said they had tasted no ale in Iceland. 

“Nor is it likely you will,” said the retainer. “For Halldor and the chieftains have 
tyrannously banished ale from the isle. Now go in peace.” 

Thus Ronard and Davith returned to the realms of refuge and beer. Paal was 
j well pleased with his retainers, and their fame spread far and wide, and they held 
Aegir’s favor from that time forward. But Halldor was wroth when he heard his 
hall was ruined and his fleet halved. He vowed revenge and sent messengers to the 
0 kings of Vinland and Angleland. But people found it difficult to take Halldor’s vows 
I seriously. 

Some of Halldor’s enemies were envious of the Sea Shepherds’ glory. They sent 
0 Halldor runes saying they would never raise sword against the chieftain; no, not 
jj even if they quarreled with him at the Malmo Althing. Nor was it difficult for them 
I to keep their rune-oaths. But the names of these lawspeakers and swordless warriors 
| are nowhere recorded. Here ends the saga of the Sea Shepherds. 

□ 

Christoph is back in the States now, and we look forward to publishing an increasing 
number of his philosophical essays. 
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Roadkilt Roselle Replies to Watson 


by Nagasaki Johnson 

The Icelandic whaling incident has 
raised interesting questions within the 
ranks of the so-called radical environ- 
mental movement. And at least on the 
surface, it has exposed bitter feelings 
between various entities involved in the 
protection of whales. Words like 
‘wimps,’ ‘sellouts,’ ‘mercenaries,’ and 
‘terrorists’ are being used to describe 
people whose main concern, it would 
seem, is to prevent these great crea- 
tures from entering the ranks of the 
extinct. This deserves a little examina- 
tion. 

At the center of the controversy, of 
course, is the illustrious Captain of the 
Sea Shepherd, Paul Watson. Watson’s 
recent ranting and raving in the Earth 
First! Journal has targeted Green- 
peace with language usually reserved 
for heinous despoilers of the environ- 
ment. One gets the impression that the 
“G word” is not to be mentioned at the 
Captain’s table, under risk of being 
made to take a long walk on a short 
plank. One is inclined to ask, “Is all this 
really necessary?” After a little investi- 
gation, my answer is, “No.” 

I’ve no quarrel with Mr. Watson. The 
good captain has certainly earned his 
right to be heard in these pages. Paul 
Watson is a pioneer in the ecological re- 
sistance movement, and one of our few 
bona-fide heroes. I, for one, truly hope 
he sends a few more pirate whalers to 
the bottom. But let’s not take Mr. Wat- 
son’s lambasting of Greenpeace as a 
reason to unduly attack an organization 
that has done so much good. The article 


the Court in their decision refusing his 
appeal. Letters to the court supporting 
the petition for an en banc hearing are 
still needed. 

Jim Vander Wall is an activist within 
the Peltier Support Group; Eric Holle 
is a Colorado Earth First! leader. 


in the Yule 86 issue contained a few mis- 
leading statements, and I wish to ad- 
dress them. 

Watson gives the impression that 
Greenpeace is openly hostile to him. I 
talked with several GP staffers and can- 
vassers, examined press clippings and 
telexes, but never found evidence that 
anyone within the organization had 
called him a terrorist. There are Green- 
peace offices in 15 countries, and each 
one, I’m sure, held a press conference. 
The Argentina office, for instance, must 
have assured the newly elected dictator- 
ship that they have an official policy on 
the sinking of ships. While many read- 
ers of this paper will disagree with the 
Greenpeace position that the sinking of 
the Rainbow Warrior was no different 
than the sinking of the whaling vessels, 
it should not be hard to understand why 
they feel that . way. Remember, the 
French too said they had it planned so 
no one would get hurt. 

Greenpeace, like Sea Shepherd, has 
a non-violent code of ethics. But the 
destruction of property clearly lies out- 
side that code. Not so with the Sea 
Shepherd. But before you call Green- 
peace a bunch of wimps for that, re- 
member that Earth First! does not “of- 
ficially” endorse the destruction of prop- 
erty, and the Foundation does not even 
“officially” endorse civil disobedience. 
Some EF!ers have even publicly de- 
plored the spiking of trees by groups 
like the Bonnie Abbzug Feminist Gar- 
den Club. Does that make us “wimps”? 

For Greenpeace to even seem to sup- 
port what can only be described as sab- 
otage would do much to discredit their 
often-stated position on non-violent di- 
rect action. One must remember that 
a central theme of non-violent direct ac- 
tion is the willingness to be on the re- 
ceiving end of any aggression; and to 
undergo suffering rather than inflict it. 

Regardless of your own position on 
non-violence, you can respect the right 
of others who hold a different view- 
point. Greenpeace is a recognized 
leader in the field of direct action in 


defense of the whales, the seas and the 
Earth. Let’s not let a disagreement on 
tactics become a bone of contention. 
There is plenty of room on the high seas 
for environmental activists, and plenty 
of room in the movement for different 
approaches to the ecological crisis at 
hand. 

Now, does anyone out there really feel 
that the Greenpeace canvass staff is no- 
thing more than a bunch of Fuller- 
brushmen? I personally feel that it 
takes a great deal of courage to inter- 
rupt a family’s viewing of “Knott’s Land- 
ing” in their own living room to alert 
them to the ecological perils that 
threaten the Earth. When was the last 
time you had a door slammed in your 
face? The fact is that Greenpeace can- 
vassers do much more than raise money 
and bother people. They collected 
thousands of signatures for the anti-tox- 
ics initiative that just passed here in 
California, resulting in a law that will 
allow victims to sue large chemical com- 
panies for polluting their groundwater. 
And several canvassers are even cir- 
culating the EF! Mountain Lion peti- 
tion as they trudge from door to door. 
CFAG has done canvassing in Oregon 
on the old growth issue, and we even 
have a genuine EF! canvasser here in 
the Bay Area. None of the canvassers 
I’ve met are doing it for the money, be- 
cause the pay is not very good and the 
work is hard. Onward. 

Does anyone think that sharing a beer 
with a whale killer is a crime? Is anyone 
really surprised that the crew of the 
GP ship, Sirius, did not welcome Watson 
aboard? Last summer I had a few beers 
with the Supervisor of the Bridger 
Teton National Forest, a bear killer if 
ever I met one. Do you think I kissed 
his hiney? I did buy the beer. I spent 
a few days aboard the Sirius when I 
was in Amsterdam, and met the crew 
while we were scrubbing and painting 
the boat. A dozen more ships like her 
would be too few. It is a ship, like Wat- 
son’s, that we can all be proud of, with 
a rich history of confronting injustice 


at sea, and with more than a few vic- 
tories to her credit. How many ships 
has she sunk? None. 

Mr. Watson’s remark about the anti- 
whaling movement was below the belt. 
Is it true? It seems ludicrous to accuse 
Greenpeace and others of being in the 
movement for the money. Earth First! 
was accused of the same crime by the 
timber industry in Oregon during the 
Bald Mountain Road Blockade. We were 
actually accused of picking on a small 
local contractor, who had more gross 
tonnage on the road than Greenpeace 
has on the high seas. The fact is, no 
matter how big an environmental group 
is, the other side is always bigger, and 
always has more money. There is plenty 
of work to do without having to milk 
any issues. 

The Sea Shepherd’s actions by them- 
selves did not cripple the Icelandic 
Whaling Fleet. The water was pumped 
from the ships’ hulls and they are float- 
ing today after a very brief period on 
the bottom. Even the extensive damage 
to the rendering plant can be repaired. 
But the Sea Shepherd may have deliv- 
ered the final blow to Iceland’s attempt 
to continue operating outside interna- 
tional law with their whaling by the tre- 
mendous outcry they have caused in the 
international community. If this is so, 
then the Sea Shepherd’s actions take 
on a primarily symbolic character, not 
unlike the action Watson did with Green- 
peace against the Russian whalers 
years ago, when they stood between a 
whale and the harpoons and made con- 
servation history. The whale was 
slaughtered moments later. 
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For the forest, against nukes — 

ROBIN WOOD 



Photo courtesy of Robin Wood. 


ed. note: The name ‘Robin Wood’ 
comes from the legendary woodsman 
and activist better known to Americans 
as ‘Robin Hood.’ 

by Wolpertinger 

In the early morning hours of August 
8, 1986, five men approached a shut- 
down nuclear power plant at 
Niederaichbach, a rural Bavarian town 
northeast of Munich. They advanced to 
the base of a tower that served the pur- 
pose of air circulation. One of the men 
climbed up the lightning rod to a plat- 
form about 100 feet above ground. He 
attached a rope ladder for the others 
to follow. One by one they climbed the 
tower and settled down on the platform. 
From there, they unrolled a sign with 
the message: “One ruin is enough! Stop 
Ohu!” Having completed their feat, the 
five waited for the media and the police 
to arrive. 

The five climbers were members of 
Robin Wood, a West German environ- 
mental organization which frequently 
resorts to nonviolent direct action in de- 
fense of the environment. With this par- 
ticular action, Robin Wood’s Munich 
group drew attention to two controver- 
sial issues: the proposed dismantling of 
the plant at Niederaichbach; and the 
Ohu 2 project, a nuclear power plant 
nearby, which, upon its completion, 
would produce electricity for metropoli- 
tan Munich, a city of 1.5 million people. 
The reactor at Niederaichbach, a pres- 
surized water reactor, was completed 
in 1972, and during the next two years 
operated for a total of only 18 days. In- 
cidents occurred frequently; much re- 
pair work had to be done. The plant 
was shut down permanently in 1974. 
Present plans to dismantle the plant 
have stirred up considerable contro- 
versy. Niederaichbach would be the 
first nuclear power plant in the world 
to be dismantled, and therefore it is dif- 
ficult to assess the risks involved. Fur- 
thermore, a site for the safe disposal 
of the radioactive material in the reac- 
tor is not available. In addition to the 
problems of the plant at 
Niederaichbach, environmentalists fear 
that the Ohu 2 plant will be a similar 
failure. 

Meanwhile, at the occupied tower at 
Niederaichbach, daylight had arrived. 
Spectators gathered below. Questions 
from a TV crew were answered by the 
four members of the Robin Wood sup- 
port group who were posted at the gate 
to the fenced-in site. Police arrived at 
the scene, but did not interfere with 
the action. 

The occupation lasted all day without 
direct intervention by authorities. 
Then, around midnight when the Robin 
Wood members had gone to sleep, police 
officers climbed to the platform. There 
was no confrontation; instead, the cops 
were friendly and greeted the occup- 
ants with a cheerful “Guten Morgen “ 
(good morning). They even congratu- 
lated them for the successful action. 
Then one police officer said: “Sorry, 
guys, it’s .all over now.” 

In the summer of 1982, 30 Green- 
peace activists from northern Germany 
decided it was time to start a new en- 
vironmental group. They were dissatis- 
fied with Greenpeace because of its 
hierarchy and centralization. On 
November 12th, 1982, Robin Wood was 
officially founded, with local groups in 
four major northern German cities, and 
in January, 1983, a chapter was added 
in West Berlin. Today, there are local 
groups throughout Germany, with a 
total of about 500 members. 

Although disillusioned with Green- 
peace, the people of Robin Wood did 
not want to interfere or compete with, 
but rather complement Greenpeace. 
Since the activities of Greenpeace 
mainly focused on fighting the pollution 
of the North Sea and rivers in northern 
Germany, Robin Wood decided to ad- 
dress different issues. 

Due to intense air pollution from coal 
power plants, motor vehicles, and indus- 
try, the forests of Germany are dying 
a slow death. The destruction of the 
forests by acid rain is perhaps the 
biggest environmental problem facing 
Germany and other European coun- 
tries. Despite the urgency of the situa- 
tion, the governments of the concerned 
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countries, bogged down in the quagmire 
of narrow-minded national politics, have 
failed to reach a consensus of how to 
tackle the problem. By 1983, the time 
was right for a new group that would 
be unafraid to take an uncompromising 
stand on the issue, and back it up with 
radical actions. 

Since 1983, Robin Wood activists have 
captured the attention of the West Ger- 
man media and public with spectacular 
actions, such as climbing and occupying 
the stacks of coal power plants. On Oc- 
tober 3, 1986, members of the Munich 
Robin Wood group demonstrated in an 
action what would happen if the Alps 
were deforested. They blocked the Al- 
penstrasse (Alpine Highway, a major ac- 
cess route to a scenic part of the Bava- 
rian Alps) with an artificial landslide. 
With this action, Robin Wood pointed 
out that the destruction of the mountain 
forests would lead to soil erosion and 
landslides. 

There is one essential shortcoming in 
this otherwise excellent group. Unlike 
Earth First!, Robin Wood does not ar- 
ticulate ideas within a deep ecology con- 
text. In their fight for the forests, and 
against nuclear energy, they often use 
anthropocentric arguments. For exam- 
ple, in one Robin Wood information 
sheet titled “Rettet den Wald" (Save the 
Forest), it is argued that, among other 
important reasons, the forests should 
be saved because they have an economic 
value, since there are about one million 
jobs related to the forest industry in 
Germany. It seems that Robin Wood is 
still trapped in the mainstream belief 
that environmentalists must appear cre- 
dible and rational within the mindset 
of technocratic modem society. I be- 
lieve, however, that deep inside, most 
members of Robin Wood feel that nature 
has a right to exist regardless of its 
value to humans, and that some of their 
arguments are merely tactical. Radical 
EF!ers would be wrong if they dismis- 
sed this group as just another 
mainstream environmental organiza- 
tion. Robin Wood is a valuable group, 
probably the best of its kind in Ger- 
many. They have been very successful 
in drawing public attention to important 
issues, and their actions are earned out 
with wit and creativity. 

Wolpertinger is an ehisive animal — 
part squbrel, part jackrabbit, part deer 
— that lives in the forests and moun- 
tains of southern Bavaria. 

Germany Cracks 
Down on 

Monkeywrenching 

The following report is reprinted from 
WISE News Communique (available in 
English for $35/yr, bi-weekly, airmail 
from: WISE-Amsterdam, PO Box 5627, 
1007 AP Amsterdam, The Netherlands) 
12-19-86. WISE (World Information Ser- 
vice on Energy) is a network which pub- 
lishes international information in 5 lan- 
guages and “was set up by safe energy 
activists in 1978 to function as an inter- 
national switchboard for local and na- 
tional safe energy groups around the 
world who want to exchange informa- 
tion.” 

The prohibition of the last national 
meeting of the anti-nuclear movement „ 
in Regensburg, Bavaria after 10 years 
of undisturbed meetings has to be seen 
as an anticipatory application of the 
new anti-terrorist laws which the con- 
servative-liberal majority in the Bun- 
destag finally passed at the beginning 
of December. The Bavarian government 
under Minister-president Franz Josef 
Strauss was one of the loudest voices 
behind these new strong laws intro- 
duced as a response to the resistance 
against the planned first commercial 
reprocessing plant in Wackersdorf in 
the Bavarian administrative district. 

Under the new measures, damage by 
radical anti-nuclear activists to elec- 
tricity pylons and attacks on nuclear 
industry supply trains will be defined 
as acts of terrorism, drawing stiff 
prison sentences. Although the demol- 
ition of pylons and railway tracks has , 
increased sharply this year, legal and 


intelligence experts have warned 
against softening the line between 
hardcore Red Army Faction (RAF) ter- 
rorists and militant anti-nuclear 
groups. 

... The association of Book Pub- 
lishers and Sellers are also concerned 
by the new laws. They protest against 
a part of the package which makes the 
“ distribution of written material incit- 
i ng violenc e or giv ing instructions in 
a cts of sabotage” ajninishahle offence. 

The opposition parties have focused 
their criticism on another provision giv- 
ing the police and the intellige nce se r- 
vices access to a data barUTiuTwh ich 
the personal details of the country’s '30 
million car-oumers ar e registered. 
While the government maintains! that 
this measure will help in the search for 
terrorists, critics have said that it gives 
the police direct access to data on half 
of West Germany’s population. 

As can be intuited from a perusal of 
the foregoing report, translation of 
Ecodefense into German may now be 
fraught with hazards. West, German 
friends planning to t ranslate the 2nd 
edition for use in their country will not 
now be a ble to do so ~safely v^riSar 
that French ^fri ends, ~also ~h oping to 
translate Ec odefense. may likewise soon' “ 
b e~ hindered by such “anti-terrorist,” 
laws in their countr y 


ECOLOGICALLY-ORIENTED 
SINGLES MEET through the 
Concerned Singles News- 
letter, nationwide. Free 
sample: Box 7737-S, 
Berkeley, CA 9^707. 


GROUP MARRIAGE 
NEWSLETTER : networking , 
shared experiences, 
philosophy. Subscription 
$9/year (Quarterly). Or 
introductory Lifestyle 
Primer, $2. PEP, Box 
391 2 -EF, Eugene, OR 
97 ^ 03 . 


Letters (eont) 

who don’t have to kill, etc. As I see it, 
humans should only restrict themselves 
to non-violence if we’re not the same 
as other organisms, but higher more dis- 
criminating cats. 

Must I totally give up my individual- 
ity to fit into deep ecology? I think the 
whole idea of the “individual” depends 
on violence to some extent. To maintain 
space, promote identity, exploit a niche. 
Can we totally denounce individuality 
in favor of oneness with everything? Or 
must we somehow balance the two? 
How much detachment do we need to 
cultivate or allow? How can individual 
being exist in the long run without some 
kind of violence? 

I am not advocating violence, neces- 
sarily I would love to believe there is 
no such thing. But my understanding 
of the Natural World tells me it’s a de- 
lusion to try to eliminate violence. What . 
organisms will survive without demon- 
strating some form of violence? 

I aim to stimulate more discussion 
so deep ecology can be more finely 
tuned. We must come up with some - 
thing that; works soon. 

Feels The Wind 


EFlers, 

I am writing about your story on 
Freddie pot cops in your latest issue. 
As a member of EF! and proud of it, 
I want EF!ers to know that a story ran 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer a few 
months ago on marijuana cultivation in 
the Wayne National Forest in southern 
Ohio. In the story, the Supervisor said 
that marijuana cultivation is on the rise 
because some of the park’s locations are 
hard to reach and are good growing loca- 
tions. He said that this year (1987) they 
will crack down on these growing loca- 
tions they found last year. So be careful 
in your monkeywrenching. 

sincerely undercover 


Hello, 

I read the following in National Wild- 
life, June-July, 1986. Mark Twain once 
said: “Thunder is good. Thunder is im- 
pressive. But it is lightning that does 
the work.” 

John Muckraker 


1/ O IQO'y 


DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defertse against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

Ask Ned Ludd 


Dear Ned Ludd, 

I have some thoughts on tree-spiking 
which I’d like to share with the readers 
of the Journal. First of all, if you’re 
planning to spike, know your enemy. I 
would seriously suggest that all forest 
monkey wrenchers put on their redneck 
garb and pay a visit to a sawmill. Call 
around until you find one that gives 
tours — most will do so, gladly. When 
you visit the mill, don’t ask foolish ques- 
tions about spikes; simply observe. The 
size, speed and power of many saws 
makes it unlikely that small ceramic or 
metal pins could do more than minimal 
damage — a larger pin is called for. 

Here are some suggestions for spik- 
ing with non-metallic pins which, unlike 
most others described in these pages, 
require neither expensive hardware 
(rocksaws, kilns, cordless drills) nor 
esoteric skills to implement. 

First, choose your spike material. 
Among the possibilities are the 
following: 

ROCK CORES FROM TEST DRIL- 
LING. These can be found anywhere 
test drilling is done, particularly around 
mines, bridges, dams and energy 
plants. Since this drilling is done in 
order to analyze the underlying rock 
strata, the core samples are often kept 
for reference. But since more drilling 
than necessary is usually done, there’s 
bound to be waste material lying 
around. By posing as a geology student 
or rockhound, and asking around at' 
mines or drilling sites far, far away from 
your home, you may be able to acquire 
discarded cores. Test cores usually 
measure 1" to 2" in diameter. 

PETRIFIED WOOD. This is common 
throughout the west. Rock shops can 
give suggestions on where to find it in 
your region. Of course they’ll probably 
be happy to sell you some, also. 
Agatized limbs (agate is a form of quartz 
with equal hardness) up to 2" in diame- 
ter are fairly common and make superb 

Billboarders Busted 

by Corp. X. Torsion 

What began as a peaceful, routine 
monkeywrenching mission turned into 
disaster in Corvallis, Oregon, last May. 

A midnight action intended to aid an 
unsightly cigarette ad billboard in its 
natural progression along the path of 
entropy resulted in the arrests and con- 
victions of two Earth Firstlers, Beau 
Saw and C. Nic View (neither of whom 
is a member of the non-violent Cathe- 
dral Forest Action Group). The ecom- 
mandos were accompanied on the action 
by Lois Lane, a journalist for a now 
bankrupt prominent national magazine. 
Charges against Ms. Lane were 
dropped due to controversy over the 
constitutionality of police inspection of 
her press notebook. 

Beau plead guilty to felony Criminal 
Mischief charges and served one month 
in the Benton Co. jail in June and July, 
with time away from jail to attend an 
important national environmental con- 
ference somewhere in Idaho (while con- 
currently serving jail time!) during the 
week of July fourth. C. Nic plead guilty 
to Criminal Mischief with misdemeanor 
status and served 7 days in January. 


extra-hard pins. Petrified “splinters” 
can be found in all sizes and work well. 
Questions on the ethicality of removing 
petrified wood will be left up to the 
individual. 

GLUED ROCKS. A previous writer 
suggested filling a section of PVC pipe 
with quartz chunks and epoxy. When 
the glue has dried, the pipe is removed 
leaving a usable “spike.” A 1” to 2" 
diameter size is probably optimum. 

CERAMICS. Large (1" to 2") kiln- 
fired pins are probably quite effective 
at damaging blades. But it may not be 
necessary to make one’s own pins. In- 
dustrial ceramics are used for a wide 
variety of purposes, and with a little im- 
aginative sleuthing, monkeywrenchers 
can probably find a readily-available form 
suitable for spiking (crock sticks? elec- 
trical insulators? other suggestions?). 

Once you have decided on the material, 
there remains the actual spiking. Since 
1" and 2" diameter holes are generally 
out of the range possible with cordless 
electric drills, an old-fashioned hand 
brace is required. Several types of 
large-diameter bits are available. Long 
(12" and upwards) ship auger bits are 
good, though difficult to locate and 
quite expensive. Extra-wide auger bits 
are occasionally available at well- 
stocked hardware stores and can be 
used with an extender for deep holes. 
Unfortunately, these extenders are 
hard to find for standard tapered-shank 
bits. Several models of “micro-dial” bits 
are available for holes up to 3" wide. 
These cost around $15 and allow the hole 
width to be adjusted according to the 
varying diameters of the pins used. If 
a tapered-shank bit extender can be 
found, use that with the standard- 
length (about 8”) auger bits. If you can’t 
find a tapered-shank auger bit, there 
is another possibility: find a micro-dial 

The two sawyers, who allegedly were 
only collecting wood fuel for the appro- 
aching winter, were also sentenced to 
perform community service and to pay 
an inflated restitution to the victim, a 
small local business called 3-M Interna- 
tional. “But, hey,” Beau commented, 
“at least we got the sign down before 
they caught us.” 

The 3 suspicious looking characters 
were apprehended and detained after 
being spotted by officers in an unseen 
squad car parked on a dark backstreet 
near the felled sign. The group had in- 
criminating evidence in their posses- 
sion, including tools and a press 
notebook containing a record of the de- 
tails of the evening’s ritual; and were 
unprepared to put up much resistance 
during the arrest or in court. Mr. View, 
when asked if he would do anything dif- 
ferent if he could relive the action, sim- 
ply quaked a belligerent “Shut up.” 

Beau Saw advises taking all midnight 
missions seriously and covering your 
ass in every way possible at all times. 
For, “Getting caught with your pants 
down,” he states, “is a good way to get 
screwed.” 

Editor’s note: The above story is true, 
only the names have been changed to 
protect the careless. 





bit with a square (i.e. , for a power drill) 
shank. This may have to be special or- 
dered; Irwin Tool Co. does make them. 
With this bit, you can then use readily 
available power-drill bit extenders ($3 
each, lengths up to 18"). The power-drill 
bit extenders do require a special set 
of jaws in the hand brace, but most 
newer models accommodate both 
square and tapered shanks anyway. 

Avoid the temptation to use too long 
an extender. A total length of 18" (bit 
plus extender) is maximum; any more 
length will make your set-up too un- 
wieldly. As always, stick to only the best 
tools and check second-hand stores 
first. With a little searching and luck, 
a set-up as described above can be had 
for as little as $15! And second-hand 
shops are the best low cost sources for 
hard-to-get items like tapered-shank 
extenders and extra-wide auger bits. 

Remember, drilling holes in trees 
with a bit-and-brace is hard work. You 
will need to be in shape for this. 

A few suggestions on concealment of 
your work: Carefully cut away a chunk 
of bark several inches square from the 
drilling area and save it. Use a small 
drop cloth and whisk broom to catch 
and remove all drill shavings. Push 


“spikes” deep into drilled holes with a 
metal rod or similar tool. The remainder 
of the hole should be filled with a mix- 
ture of drillings and glue or a broken 
piece of branch to avoid leaving a tell- 
tale hole which may show up after the 
de-barking process at the mill. Glue the 
original bark chip back in place and dis- 
guise any marks with dirt or moss. Use 
a type of glue that will bond perma- 
nently to damp or rough wood for long- 
term concealment. 

It is possible that the maximum effec- 
tiveness of “super pins” can be achieved 
by sending a warning letter and a pin 
sample (so they will believe you!) after 
the spiking. This in itself may be enough 
to deter logging in the spiked area; if 
not, at least the mills will know pre- 
cisely what is behind the destruction 
of their expensive blades and won’t 
make the same mistake again. 

Happy spiking! 

— The Phantom Driller 

Dear Driller, 

There are some very good suggestions 
here. However, I’d strongly recommend 
that anyone contemplating putting any 
of these suggestions to a field test read 
the section on “Security” in Ecodefense 
first. 

— Ned Ludd 



ECODEFENSE 

A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching 
The Second Edition 

Available April 1, 1987 

The 2nd Edition of ECODEFENSE has been sent to the printer. Con- 
siderable additional material has greatly expanded and improved the 
book. Entirely new sections include Destroying Heavy Equipment (21 
pages with over one dozen detailed illustrations), Computer Sabotage, 
Condo Trashing, Urban Monkeywrenching, and Mining Ecotage. Chap- 
ters on Tree Spiking (including the Blade Ruiner cartoons), Survey Stake 
Pulling, Security, and Trapline Sabotage have been greatly expanded. 
All the original material has been retained in the 2nd Edition although 
it may be revised. While the first edition of ECODEFENSE had 186 
pages, the second edition has 308. 

Because of the great expansion in the 2nd edition, all readers of 
ECODEFENSE should update their copy of the book. To encourage Earth 
First! subscribers to do that, we are offering a special pre-publication 
sale on ECODEFENSE — THE SECOND EDITION. The 2nd Edition 
will sell for $12 plus $1.50 shipping ($13.50 mail order), but if you 1) are 
a subscriber to Eart h First! and 2) have a c opy o f the first edition of 
ECODEFENSE, we wiTTsend you a copy of fhe 2nd Edition for on ly $9 
postpaid ) a savings of $4.50) if we receive your order before April' 1, 1987. 
Along with your $9, you must send your mailing la bel from Earth First! 
and page 18 5 from the. first edition of ECOdefESEE. We will mail you 
your copy of the Second Edition by April 1. Sorry — only one copy per 
person on this special price, but we are happy to take orders for additional 
copies at the full postpaid price of $13.50. 

order from: 

ECODEFENSE 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
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Editors! We can help you 
get out of your office and 
back OUT THERE! 



If you can't remember the last time you saw a deer, except 
in pictures like this one, maybe you've been spending too 
much time in the office. Let Typografx help. You can cut 
days off the production schedule of your publication by 
transmitting your articles from your personal computer to 
our typesetter. And your contributing editors can do the 
same — from anywhere in the country! 

We've set the type for Earth First! since 1983, and a little 
thing like Dave Foreman moving to Tucson hasn't stopped 
us. Dave gives us a call in the evening (for the best phone 
rates) to transmit his stories. In Vh to 2Vi days, Dave receives 
his galley type via Express Mail. 

If it works for Earth First! why wouldn't it work for you, too? 
Reduce typesetting costs and eliminate galley proofreading. 
Typografx gives you the highest quality typesetting in your 
choice of our 200 typestyles. We're only a phone call away! 

TYPOGRAFX 916-895-3280 

170 E. 2nd Avenue — Chico, CA 95926 
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r WILD AMERICA 

IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
a cross America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Ql awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

sex, religion or national origin. . 
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magazine 


"Forest Watch is just excellent! It's 
indispensable reading materia! tor the 
serious student of the Forest Service. " 

— Dave Foreman 

Take a FREE look at Forest Watch. 




Sub scribe now at our special intro- 
ductory rate of $1 7.95 per year (28 
percent off the regular subscription 
price) and get a FREE copy of the 
Citizens' Guide to Timber Management. 


The 40 page Guide demystifies jargon like allowable cut, 
explains forest management practices and below-cost 
timber sales and tells you how to appeal timber sales. 
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D o 1 phi n/Human/E 1 e phant 1 
communities ! ! 

Join the Dolphin 
Society and cc-create ! 
interspecies tribes 
for ecodefense and to I 
propagate endangered ; 
species and freedoms. I 
Quarterly newspaper 
WETIMES , $8/year+50wd 
add.Pobox 2271 ,Wilming-j 
ton,CA 90748-2271 ,USA. 


To subscribe or get the next issue free, return the coupon below. 


1 P 1 I'm already convinced. Subscribe me to Forest Watch and 
. 1 rush my tree Citizens' Guide to Timber Management . 

I Enclosed is $17.95 for a one-year subscription. Please 
make checks payable to "CHEC. " 

n S8nd me the next issue of Forest Watch. Bill me later. If I I 
I decide not to subscribe. I'll write "cancer on the bill and oav I 

I nothing. ’ | 

I Name ___ 

i Address * 

j City State Zip I 

1 iHS'klSr FOREST WATCH. P.O . BOX 3479 . EUGENE. OREGON 97403 | 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2 l /4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 






a we all live 
x downstream 


©84 85 86 JIM MORRIS 


Please ask your Congresspersons to 
support the Endangered Species Act. US. 
Senate, Wash. D.C. 205 1 0; U.S. House, 
Wash. D.C. 205 1 5, (202) 224-2 121. 

FREE CATALOG! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
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EARTH FIRST! 

TRINKETS & SNAKE OIL 

THE EARTH FIRST! BOOKSTORE 


In order to make the important — and 
often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecol- 
ogy available to Earth First! readers, 
we are continually expanding our line 
of mail order books. If you have a sug- 
gestion for other books we should offer, 
please let us know. All prices listed are 
postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 
RELEASES 

(Published by Ned L/udd Books and 
available from Earth First! at a 4.0% 
discount plus shipping for ivholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! 
LFL GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and 
others from Australia and America. 
Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true- 
green EF'.er to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play them yourself. Just 
published by Ned Ludd Books. Dealer 
inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid ($3 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or 
more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 
2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman 
and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and 
revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree- 
spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equip- 
ment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping 
Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassl- 
ing Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or 
more). Available for mailing April 1, 1987. 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 
pages, now in paperback. This groundbreaking 
book presents the philosophical fundamentals for 
the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, in- 
trinsic value, and ecological resisting. Appendices 
by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, 
Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and Arne 
Naess. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 
Abbey, illustrated by the author, aO 00 signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fht Master- 
piece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be pub- 
lished in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we have the 
last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen distin- 
guished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a 
major American author. Contributors include 
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NEW TITLES 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

! By Farley Mowat. A landmark study 
■ of the historic and on-going destruction 
! of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, , 
} wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the ^ 
) northern Atlantic seaboard of North 
i America. USA Today says that “Sea of\ 
( Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an out- 
* standing indictment of man’s stupidity 
1 in alienating himself from nature.” 
i Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time 
nature and conservation classics. The 
adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating wolves and caribou in the 
Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4 
postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR 
THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. A real-life story 
about the struggle to save a Fin Whale 
trapped in a Newfoundland lagoon and 
tortured by local villagers for “recre- 
ation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 
postpaid. 


Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Bany Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First ! 209 pages hardcover. 
$21 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of 
Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from 
Earth Firstl’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full 
page prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. 
Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 
postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modern world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic^. -and 
environmental journalist now working in the 



The LVl Green Songbook is back in print in a greatly expanded edition. 
Your favorite Round River Rendezvous performers are all included in this 102 
page songbook. 78 outstanding no-compromise songs from Johnny Sagebrush, 
Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from the 
USA and Australia are included with guitar chords. Introductions by Dave Foreman 
and Lone Wolf Circles. Now you can have the words to Habitat, Thinking Like 
A Mountain, I Talk To The Trees, The Last Great American Cook-out, There Is 
Power In The Earth, and Take Your Bulldozers Away. $6 postpaid from Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cul- 
tures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmoy with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in this issue. Paperback, 206 
pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Just 
published by the University of Arizona Press, this 
is an eloquent and penetrating study of the darker 
side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled “Foreman,” 
is about — guess who? Belongs on the shelf next 
to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardback, 178 pages, 
$18.50 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of 
natural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $14.50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 
extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this extraordinary book, 
38 scientific papers discuss and analyze whether 
climate change or overhunting by humans caused 
the demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in under- 
standing the impact of our species on the rest of 
nature. Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 
892 pages, $67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 

, An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
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of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b & w photo- 
graphs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Paperback, 
$11 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 

Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
A wonderfully inspiring book by America’s foremost 
environmental journalist on his encounters with 
people and wilderness: Mark Dubois on the Stanis- 
laus, Martin Litton in the Grand Canyon, Sig Olsen 
in the Boundary Waters, Mayor Mitchell in the 
Rockies, William O. Douglas in the Cascades, and 
more. Reviewed in Litha ’86. Hardcover, 312 pages, 
special low price of $12 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the dis- 
aster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational corporations 
who put profit before human lives. ” $10 postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders' 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’85 Earth First! . 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and 
more. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho; Death 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 


Dakota Sid “. . . 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs 
of Dakota Sid at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous in Idaho and at the California 
Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his 
cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle 
Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 


For The Birds” 

Stranger, The Condor at the Western 
Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s 
for the birds — and all you bird lovers,' 
too. $9 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 
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LOVE IT OR 
it ALO^ 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywreneh and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 



EARTH 


FIRST! 
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EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 




THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 



CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 
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ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Zip 


Sub-total 

Add 5 c /c sales tax if 
AZ delivery 

OKAY, HERE’s 


I how 
: many 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 
















* 
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SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 
Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


The 1987 Western 
Wilderness Calendar 


The sixth edition of this highly acclaimed 
Wilderness calendar featuring fine color 
photographs and a different Western author 
each month. 1 6 photographs, art by Jim 
Stiles, amusing and profound annotated dates 
10" x 14" 

The 1987 California 
Engagement Calendar 
Wilderness 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
woi'ds on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth” in green on 
a 3 inch diameter white vinyl circle. 4 

for $1 postpaid. 


WHILE 

SUPPLIES 

LAST! 


A superb engagement calendar with 60 full 
color photographs of protected and unprotected 
California Wilderness. A full page for every 
week with room for notes on every day. Chock 
full of annotated dates about California. 
Ringbound to lie flat. 9" x 6" 


ORDER FROM 
EARTH FIRST' 

J>0.E>. 587 1 

TUCSON, fiZ 8670$ 

The 1987 Utah Wilderness Calendar 

20 full color photographs of Utah Wilderness; 
annotated Utah dates; art by Jim Stiles and 
John Zaelit; short essays on Utah history and 
natural history; map of proposed ELM Wilder- 
ness in Utah and list of Utah environmental 
groups. 10" x 14" 


BUMPERSTICKERS; 


Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT COORS “BEER’ 


DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


The 1987 Monkey 

Wrench Gang Calendar 

by Edward Abbey 
and R. Crumb 


EARTH FIRST! 


ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 


GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 


Hayduke Lives 


HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 


The Monkey Wrench Gang comes alive with 14 color 
full page drawings by fabled cartoonist R. Crumb 
Full of quotes from the hook and many wry dates 
annotated. Black & white cartoons by R. Crumb 
throughout. 11 3/^" square. 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


"They worked happily, hard hats clinks and clanked against 
the site.. Lines and rods snapped apart with the rich sp» we/ and 

SOUD CLONK' Of METAL SEVERED UNDER TENSION. DOC LIT ANOTHER- 

stogie. Smith wiped a prop of oil wom his eyelid." 


I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(ivhite and black on brawn 
with face of Muir) 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFETIME SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
[and insure you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours-whichever is shorter)? Then become 
•a life subscriber! Send us $300 and you’ve got it. Or, if you prefer, make a tax-deductible contribution of $500 or more to the 
[Earth First! Foundation and you will receive a lifetime subscription to Earth First! 

‘GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice, 30 silent 
(agitators, or a little monkeywrench for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the form. 

‘ -- 

‘Keep us informed of addresa-dhang^s. us 30<2 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 

JClip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box f>87i; Tucson, AZ 85703 


NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green & 
ivhite globe) 


NO SCOPES! 
SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 


REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (or 1 $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 
elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 
Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Eaith First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: ; 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

( red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 


SAVE THE WILD 

(red on white — free with SASE) 


STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


Name 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


Address 


SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 


VOTE GREEN 
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NOTE: A Red Check Mark 
on your Address Label 
Means your Subscription 
is Expired. Please Renew! 
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RETURN TO BALD 
MOUNTAIN 

The Second Battle of the 

North Kalmiopsis 


by Chant Thomas 

The vast old growth forest of the Kal- 
miopsis is once again being viciously at- 
tacked. The Siskiyou National Forest 
I lias reneged on an agreement to post- 
pone logging within the North Kalmiop- 
sis Roadless Area until the Forest Plan 
is completed. Now a full scale federal 
blitzkrieg is under way with- 24 timber 
sales active, imminent, or planned in 
this world-class natural treasure. 

Important chapters in the history of 
citizen resistance to federal forest de- 
stination have been written here in the 
[ past, and the newest chapters in the 
! continuing saga have now begun. 

It took a place as incredibly wild, as 
amazingly unique, and as severely 
threatened as the Kalmiopsis to lure the 
still-embryonic Earth First! movement 
out of the Rocky Mountains and over 
to the continent’s western edge in early 
1983. The local Sierra Club had lost its 
appeals and lawsuits attempting to stop 
i. the nefarious Bald Mountain Road. A 
handful of Oregon’s original Earth 
Firstlers realized that the direct actions 
of “Mother Nature’s Army” were the 
iast hope. The second EF! Road Show 
came to southwestern Oregon. Radical 
activists from the peace movement pro- 
vided non-violent direct action training 
sessions. People were inspired. The re- 
sult was a precedent-setting series of 
seven direct actions. Violence unveiled 
its ugly visage in the third action when 
protesters were pushed by a bulldozer 
and the fourth action where Dave Fore- 
man was run over by a logger’s crummy 
before being arrested. 

A total of 44 brave folks were arrested 
in the historic Bald Mountain Road 
Blockades in 1983. Those actions not 
only served as models and inspirations 
for later actions in the Pacific North- 
west Coastal Rainforest (at Millennium 


Grove, the Sinkyone, and Breitenbush), 
but also generated a greater awareness 
of the US government’s forest destruc- 
tion programs. Furthermore, the block- 
ades led to a successful lawsuit by Earth 
First! and the Oregon Natural Re- 
sources Council (EF! and ONRC v. 
Block), in which the Siskiyou National 
Forest roadbuilding activities were de- 
clared illegal. 

However, in 1984 Oregon’s Senator 
Mark “timber pimp” Hatfield rammed 
his Oregon Wilderness (Destruction) 
bill through Congress. Hatfield’s motto 
is “Not one more acre” of Kalmiopsis 
Wilderness, and his bill’s language re- 
leased the West’s largest and most, di- 
verse old growth conifer forest to the 
timber beasts. Once again Siskiyou 
Earth First! is rising to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

The Kalmiopsis is a spur range of the 
Siskiyou Mountains in far southwestern 
Oregon and northwestern California. 
Although relatively low in elevation 
(from a few hundred feet in the canyons 
to 5000 feet on the highest peaks), the 
area is extremely rugged and is the 
least explored major mountain region 
in the lower 48. Running through the 
area are the Rogue and Illinois Rivers, 
both in the National Wild and Scenic 
River System; smaller rivers and creeks 
called Indigo, Silver, Chetco, and North 
Fork of the Smith are nominees. Most 
river canyons are too rugged to accom- 
modate even a trail; vast areas of the 
Kalmiopsis region are trailless. 

In the center of the Kalmiopsis region 
is the Pacific Coast’s largest wilderness, 
covering 640 square miles: 180, 000 acres 
of protected Wilderness and 230,000 
acres of unprotected roadless area, with 
Bald Mountain Ridge straddling the 
boundary between. Only a few logging 
roads separate this wild core from other 
roadless areas, including the Wild 



Bald Mountain Road. 1983. 


Rogue Wilderness to the north, and the 
North Fork Smith Roadless Area to the 
south. 

Annual rainfall in the Kalmiopsis is 
up to 200 inches, and its complex geo- 
logy creates extremely varied vegeta- 
tive communities. It is one of the oldest 
continuously vegetated regions in west- 
ern North America. The plant com- 
munities have evolved for many millions 
of years without catastrophic interrup- 
tions such as submersion, glaciation, or 
volcanic devastation. Many of its plants, 
including Kalmiopsis leadviana, are 
plentiful here, but rare or nonexistent 
elsewhere. 

The southern Kalmiopsis is predomin- 
antly sparsely-vegetated redrock bar- 
rens — the largest peridotite deposit 
(a red form of serpentine) in North 
America. The central Kalmiopsis, espe- 
cially the Chetco watershed, is rocky 
with fire-induced deciduous vegetation. 
The northern Kalmiopsis is richly en- 
dowed with a vast old growth forest, 
where streams of pure water provide 
the base for the fabled fisheries of the 
Illinois and Rogue Rivers. 

Forest ecologists believe conifer 
forests have grown here for millennia, 
undisturbed by the great glaciations of 
higher and more northern regions. 
Some ecologists believe this area to be 
one of the places where modem conifer 
forests first evolved and then migrated 
across the continent and the world. 


Most of this vast old growth forest 
grows unprotected in the 110, 000-acre 
North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area, and 
it is here where the battles will be 
fought between the non-violent Mother 
Nature’s Army and the violent 
blitzkrieg of federal logging roads and 
elearcuts. 

Preparations have begun. It will take 
an extended series of direct actions to 
slow the devastating progress of 
Reagan’s Raiders, and to generate the 
public awareness and money to make 
the Kalmiopsis a national issue. Sis- 
kiyou EF! is planning several events to 
■culminate in direct actions, including 
logging road blockades, old growth tree 
sit-ins, logging site occupations, plus 
sit-ins and demos at Siskiyou NF head- 
quarters in Grants Pass, Region 6 head- 
quarters in Portland , and in 
Washington, DC! 

The most urgent need now is for do- 
nations of money, tree-climbing equip- 
ment, field communications equipment, 
vehicles, etc. Donations can be sent to 
Siskiyou Earth First!, POB 212, Will- 
iams, OR 97544. Also needed are Earth 
First !ers from around the US and the 
world to form or join affinity groups to 
participate in direct actions as potential 
arrestees and support people. An oper- 
ations center is being created as an 
entry and staging area for affinity 
continued on page U 


Grand Canyon Uranium Battle to Denver 



by Roger Featherstone 

On February 23, at 11:45 AM in Den- 
ver, the Earth First! Nomadic Action 
Group and Colorado Earth First! took 
the battle, to save the Grand Canyon 
from uranium mining to the doorstep 
of the worst of the corporations trying 
to mine the Canyon. The fight to save 
the Canyon has long been building, and 
this was the first of a new series of ac- 
tions to expose the plight of our 
Grand(mother) Canyon to the rest of 
the world. 

Action preparations began when the 
Nomadic Action Group met in Las Vegas 
after we worked with Greenpeace to 
make their Test Site actions possible. 
We then traveled to Hurricane, Utah, 
to meet with anti-uranium mining folks 
there, visit the hot springs, and conduct 
reconnaissance on the Arizona Strip. 
The Arizona Strip is bearing the brunt 
of the flurry of uranium mining ac- 
tivities. A myriad of claim markers has 
appeared and tracks from prospectors 
abound. After our Hurricane visit, we 
dropped down to Flagstaff, talked with 
Canyon Under Siege folks and decided 
to hit Energy Fuels Nuclear in Denver. 

The Grand Canyon ecosystem is now 


threatened by tens of thousands of 
uranium mining claims on public land. 
There are al ready_fi_ve„ uranium,rni ne s_ 
operating on the Canyon’s North Rim., 
Three more mines are under construc- 
tion — two on the North Rim, one on 
the South Rim. Two of those three — 
including the Canyon Mine on the South 
Rim — are under appeal. The company 
doing most of the damage to the Canyon 
is Energy_Fuels_Nuclear (EFN), whose 
headquarters are in Denver, Colorado, 
on the 25th floor of the Tabor Square 
tower. The BLM St. George office, 
which is responsible for the Arizona 
Strip, has approved over 350 plans for 
mining on the Arizona Strip. Most of 
these plans were submitted by EFN. 

All of the mining operations and most 
of the claims are in Colorado River 
drainages. Current safety standards do 
not guarantee safe mining operations. 
A flash flood at EFN's Hack Canyon 
mines in August of 1984 washed 10 tons 
of high grade uranium ore toward the 
Grand Canyon. In the summer of 1985, 
an EFN haul truck overturned on the 
Navajo Indian reservation, spilling 
uranium ore. When this accident was 
discovered, EFN workers were franti- 
cally trying to cover the spill with sand. 


EFN helicopters have even been caught 
visiting (looting) archeological sites in 
this area. 

We arrived in Boulder, Colorado, a 
week before the action. We tapped into 
the Boulder activist community and 
built solid connections between groups 
of people that had previously not 
worked together. Helping us were 
people from the Rocky Mountain Peace 
Center, an American Peace Test affinity 
group, the CU Environmental Center, 
Greenpeace, and of course Earth First!. 
Many other people helped but wish not 
to be mentioned. 

We arrived in Denver on February 
23 complete with banners, balloons, an 
EFN radiation clean-up crew, leaflets, 
petitions, signs and protesters. From 
40 to 50 people attended the lunch hour 
demonstration. 

We first lofted a banner into the at- 
rium of the Tabor Center with weather 
balloons (see article, this issue). Sec- 
urity personnel forcibly kicked us out 
of the building, but not before we loosed 
several bags of yellow helium balloons 
complete with anti-EFN slogans and 
radiation symbols. Outside the build- 
ing, EFN “employees” attempting to 
continued on page 5 
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Around the Campfire 



I flew into Tucson last night from 
Eugene, Oregon, where I spoke to the 
annual Environmental Law Conference 
sponsored by the University of Oregon’s 
Law School. David Brower and I were 
Saturday evening’s speakers — but it was 
the two speakers at the lunch program 
that day who represented a significant 
change in the environmental movement. 
The two were representatives of the 
mainstream: Charles Wilkinson, a dis- 
tinguished Professor of Law at the U 
of 0 Law School; and Brock Evans, 
Vice-President of the National Audubon 
Society and the most experienced of the 
nation’s environmental lobbyists. Wil- 
kinson gave a superbly moving oration 
concerning the true responsibilities of 
an attorney today. He finished with a 
statement that, yes, we must drive 
deals but we also need to drive spikes. 
Brock Evans spoke of the many battles 
for old growth in the Northwest with 
which he had been involved in his en- 
vironmental career. Then he stated sim- 
ply that he was so frustrated with what 
was going on in the National Forests, 
that he soon might stand in front of a 
bulldozer. 

What these words represent is that 
Earth First! has succeeded in changing 
the political context of the environmental 
movement in the last seven years. It is 
your vision, passion and courage that 
has made that change. It is your ethic 
of Deep Ecology that is infusing spirit 
back into the most spiritual of all causes. 

Perhaps the most controversial thing 
Earth First! has done has been to. pro- 
vide a forum for the internal criticism 
of the environmental movement. We’ve 
been called divisive; others have asked 
why we need to attack other environ- 
mentalists when there are so many 
wilderness despoilers and polluters to 
rail against. I believe that any movement 
immune from criticism, especially from 
internal evaluation and analysis, will be- 
come uncreative, stodgy, bureaucratic, 
and undemocratic. I think I’ve heard 
Ed Abbey say that if you don’t keep a 
pot stirred, the scum will rise to the 
top. The wide spectrum of the environ- 
mental movement from The Nature 



Conservancy and National Wildlife 
Federation to Earth First! and the Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society needs 
to be regularly looked at — and stirred 
— by the movement. Printing such criti- 
cism does not mean that this journal is 
trying to be divisive; nor does it mean 
that we always agree with the criticism 
we print, or that a group so criticized 
is entirely bad. A case in point is Green- 
peace, an organization and a collection 
of individuals for whom I hold great 
respect and sincere feelings of comrade- 
ship. Earth First! has closely worked 
with Greenpeace on many occasions and 
I am sure this alliance will continue. 
Nonetheless, Paul Watson, one of the 
great Earth defenders of our time, has 
criticisms of the direction taken by 
Greenpeace in recent years. He deserves 
to be heard. Those who wish to reply 
to him also deserve to be heard. In this 
issue, Watson replies to Mike Roselle’s 
reply to his earlier charges, and 
Rabinowitz, a long-time Earth First! 
and Greenpeace activist, comments in a 
letter-to-the-editor on Watson’s original 
charges. 

We have strong words, also, from a 
Montana wilderness activist tired of the 
compromising of the once-great Montana 
Wilderness Association; and from RF 
Mueller who questions the wilderness 
vision of the Sierra Club in Virginia. 

We encourage responsible discussion 
about the environmental movement in 
these pages, we encourage such dis- 
cussion to be constructive and to avoid 
hostility (which it hasn’t always and 
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probably won’t always in the future). 
But we will not censor the presentation 
of such views. Without open discussion 
and feedback, our movement cannot 
change or grow. 

The Earth First! movement is in a 
major growth phase at this time. All of 
us need to be analyzing where Earth 
First! is going, how the numerous and 
wide-spread EF! groups can coordinate 
with each other, and how the movement 
can best communicate. As we do this we 
must keep in mind that this newspaper 
is not the official newsletter of Earth 
First!; our office in Tucson is not the 
headquarters of the Earth First! move- 
ment. I hope that other entities will 
continue to assume responsibility for as- 
pects of our movement, like the Round 
River Rendezvous Committee has for 
this year’s RRR. 

In this regard, I hope that the editorial 
positions of The Earth First! Journal 
and Ned Ludd Books are not taken as 
the official positions of the Earth First! 
movement — we are one current within 
the EF! river. We have very definite 
viewpoints that may at times be at odds 
with other currents within the overall 
stream of our movement. But we will 
do our best to provide an open forum 
for a diversity of legitimate Earth First! 
and Deep Ecological viewpoints 
whether or not we agree with them. 

We are, however, limited by space. 
Our editorial discretion will choose 
what fills that space. You can better 
insure that your views will be presented 
here if they are articulate, concise, and 
well-thought-out (and neatly typed!); 
and if they offer a different twist on a 
question instead of a restatement of 
what has already appeared. On the 
Schmookler/anarchy debate, for exam- 
ple, we have not been able to print 
everything received. We’ve printed 
what we think is the best. We will try 
to be fair in our choices but this is 
ultimately our decision. 

Of course, we have favorite writers. 
You know who they are. They appear 
in these pages regularly. It is because 
they are articulate, provocative, and on 
the cutting edge of Deep Ecological 
thought. They also work very hard to 
present their views here. 

Our limitation of space also means 
that we must largely restrict ourselves 
to what we determine fits within a Deep 
Ecological framework. Although we will 
now and then print a letter to the editor 
that criticizes our non-humanistic or 
anti-technological approach,- we are not 
going to devote considerable space to 
such material. If you want to read an 
ossified leftist worldview that blames 
everything on the corporations, or a 
viewpoint which enthrones human be- 
ings at the pinnacle of evolution, or one 
which accepts technology as largely a 
force for good, then read elsewhere. 
There are hundreds of such publications 
in the world today. There are few which 
offer a Deep Ecological critique of the 
industrial madness, which call for delib- 
erate and courageous resistance to that 
madness, and which celebrate the trans- 
cendence of wild nature over Lord Man. 

Earth First! is entering into a period 
of intense action around the country. 
Three of the most important campaigns 
with which we are involved — all of con- 
siderable national significance — are 
highlighted in this issue. Four years 
ago, Earth First! made conservation 
history with our Bald Mountain cam- 
paign in Oregon’s Kalmiopsis country. 
The Second Battle of the Kalmiopsis is 
now beginning. Help is needed there 
in the birthplace of coniferous forests. 
The struggle concerning uranium min- 
ing around the Grand Canyon is heating 
up. The EF! Nomadic Action Group 

continued on page 3 
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SFB, 

In regard to Paul Watson’s front page 
article in the last issue of the Journal: 
I find it ironic that Dave Foreman 
should comment in “Around the 
Campfire” in the same issue that it is 
a continual source of dismay to him “to 
see uncivil, nasty, or even vicious disag- 
reement within the Earth First! tribe 
appear in these pages.” It is especially 
ironic that he seemed to be referring 
to letters from EF.'ers in response to 
something printed in the Journal when 
one of the leading articles contained 
what I consider “uncivil, nasty or even 
vieious” slurs of Greenpeace hy Paul 
Watson. As Foreman says, such bitter 
slurs (which I see as stemming at least 
partly from Watson’s personal history 
with the organization) are “not the way 
to reach agreement or even to reach 
agreement to disagree. We need to have 
two styles of discourse — a style for 
resistance against the enemies of life, 
and a style designed to find common 
ground with our allies in the defense 
of life.” I suggest that Paul Watson ex- 
periment with the latter style in these 
pages. 

I was offended by his blatant sexism 
in his previous article on exploits in the 
Faroe Islands. As I support the purpose 
of this paper to be an open forum, I do 
not suggest that Watson refrain from 
saying what he likes, merely that he 
try to say it in constructive ways keep- 
ing as factual as possible rather than 
slinging muddy exaggerations. There is 
a place for constructive editing or edito- 
rial guidance even in an open forum, 
and my own articles have been subject 
to that for this journal. I see no reason 
Watson’s should not be. 

Although like any movement or or- 
ganization, Greenpeace can certainly 
benefit from constructive criticism, how 
knowledgeable is Watson in making the 
criticism he does? For instance, “I agree 
with your motives, I just can’t accept 
your methods” is a common response 
Greenpeace canvassers get from citi- 
zens who do not give them money at 
the door. Most Greenpeace canvassers 
show the inspiration and dedication of 
young activists. They hardly resemble 
Fullerbrush salespeople. Greenpeace 
may not mean much to Watson anymore, 
but it does to them. The current Green- 
peace Examiner does not reflect a gut- 
less organization. From Paul’s account, 
a reader might reach the mistaken con- 
clusion that GP has not saved as many 
(or more) whales as Sea Shepherd Soci- 
ety has, and that all of GP’s direct ac- 
tions and successful lobbying of the In- 
ternational Whaling Commission had 
nothing to do with many countries abid- 
ing by the moratorium on whaling. The 
decade of work for a moratorium on 
whaling (in which the Sea Shepherd So- 
ciety apparently participated) was not 

Campfire (cont) 

took that battle recently to Energy 
Fuels Nuclear headquarters in Denver, 
Colorado. By the time many of you read 
this, Arizona EF! will have carried out 
another action at the Canyon. The third 
battle is in Montana where a slippery 
Congressional delegation and milk toast 
conservationists have already dropped 
75% of the unprotected wild lands in 
that fair state from consideration for 
protection. Fortunately some of the 
wilderness lovers of Montana have had 
enough and they’re fighting. 

Don’t sit on your hands this spring 
and summer. If you don’t have a battle 
in your backyard, help on one of these 
three big campaigns — volunteer your 
help, write letters, send money. 

— Dave Foreman 


all for nothing. The Packwood-Magnus- 
son ammendment was a logical avenue 
for GP to pursue violators, but it is not 
the only avenue they are pursuing. Yes, 
Greenpeace is a big international or- 
ganization, but that implies strengths 
as well as weaknesses, and GP appears 
to be using those strengths and pouring 
more effort and resources into direct 
action than other environmental organi- 
zations with comparable size, complex- 
ity and responsibilities. I applaud the 
Sea Shepherd Society’s raid on the 
Icelandic whaling ships, and I know sev- 
eral GP staff who are also supportive 
of Sea Shepherd’s work. Many in GP 
are also Earth Firstlers on their own 
time. There are advantages to having 
both large and small, careful and anar- 
chistic groups in the movement. GP 
would lose a lot of its power (through 
loss of substantial portions of its mem- 
bership) if it were to start destroying 
property. That’s why it is important to 
have the Earth First! movement and the 
Sea Shepherd Society. However, I think 
it is also important to have an organiza- 
tion as large, international and profes- 
sional as GP fighting with direct action 
and creativity in response to legal con- 
straints as GP does. I was pleased to 
see the new cooperation between Green- 
peace and Earth First! on the acid rain 
issue and hope that folks in GP are not 
deterred from continuing such mutually 
beneficial cooperation by Watson’s ego 

— after all, what organization charac- 
teristically produces such big and ten- 
der egos? Greenpeace. 

Paul must still have a soft spot in his 
heart for Greenpeace’s bold beginnings 
(which were revolutionary at the time 

— both EF! and Sea Shepherd came 
after GP). I saw him looking happy at 
Greenpeace’s 15th anniversary party 
commemorating the Amchitka voyage 
in Vancouver, BC. 

— Rabinowitz 

Mr. Foreman, Sir, 

Who the hell is responsible for replac- 
ing the EF! /i'sfwith a peace symbol on 
flyers that were mailed from Tucson, 
re: Feb/Valentine’s Day Oregon 
Events?! ! And what do I do about it? 

— Red Rider, Eugene, OR 

Dear Dave, 

Enclosed, please find a modest check 
to be used in your vital work. While a 
woman can slap a cad, the Earth must, 
at times, rely on us to respond in like 
manner. You provide that sort of “sting.” 

Please know that I will raise my con- 
tribution to $10 next time if you should 
see your way to agreeing on 2 or 3 chal- 
lenges contained in this letter. 

Perhaps you don’t realize how easily 
folks are inspired when presented with 
an article like “Monarchs of Millennia” 
or The World Rainforest Report . . . 
even local members of the Back Yard 
Rooster Raisin’ Club. What’s keeping 
people from you is that second look. Not 
their sighting your first page . . . people 
are surprisingly easy to convince about 
cash hogs rooting up Nature’s garden. 
It’s that second page. Do you really have 
to frazzle us so? Couldn’t it be “Dear 
Itch Fer Brains,” instead? 

And while I’m on the subject, how 
about kicking the rest of your boiler- 
vent verbiage into the compost pile. You 
simply don’t need the fallout from words 
like ‘hardass.’ And in your own mind, 
isn’t a term like ‘blazing’ or ‘bound’ more 
interesting? Why pollute your intensely 
attractive message with bombast and 
lard it with rattling tails? Are there re- 
ally people who can’t communicate in 
language fit for a 15-year-old country 
girl? Are you really fond of franchising 



BUGIS CARGIS 


by Savannah 

With regret I must share a most 
lamentable loss with the tribe. On 
January 1, Bugis met his death in the 
passenger seat of a car in a one- vehicle 
mishap. 

Some of us will remember Bugis as 
a naked “refugee from Woodstock” at 
the 86 Rendezvous, or the last little guy 
to be dragged off the bridge at Yellow- 
stone. His brave deed at Four Notch 
has become legend in Bill Oliver’s 
“Bugis and the Beast.” 

We know this graceful, elf-sized mon- 
key man as a great person to have as 
a friend. His loyalty, painful honesty, 
and relish for fun and games gently 
shaped our lives. He walked so lightly 


on this Earth, to whom he was totally 
devoted, and so transcended the need 
for material possessions, I am sure he 
contributed more to life than he took 
from it. His life proves for us that there 
is a way to live on Earth with integrity, , 
that we can adapt to our world without 
compromising our beliefs. 

It is still too difficult for me to take ' 
Bugis’ death philosophically, but some 1 
believe he was needed desperately on < 
some other plane. Some believe that his , 
death is but a farce to thwart the powers 
that be. I know that he loved, and felt ' 
such joy and hope in us, his tribe, that 1 
it may as well be him that shines on' 
our faces as the sun rises. And if there i 
is any way to do it from the other side , 
of death, he will have a hand in saving ( 
life on this green Earth. 


locker room passwords? I doubt people 
would notice if you came up with clear- 
grained substitutes. 

So, I challenge you to: 1) Make it 
“Dear IFB” or something besides “Dear 
SFB.” 2) Nip those blankety blank pig- 
lets in the bud before they snout their 
way through another wild understory. 
3) (If you haven’t already) totally elimi- 
nate all canabistic [sic] tendencies. 
You’ll then see clearly with both the 
communicative and the native eye. 

Anybody out there willing to raise my 
$ 10 ? 


info, contact Roland at Rt.2 Box U33A, 
Frostburg, MD 21532 (h, 301-689-5976, 
w 689-3115). 

EF!ers, 

Hey you eastern Pennsylvanian 
EF!ers! Its time to come out of the 
closet! I’m trying to organize a hearty 
band of ecodefenders to tackle the 
dozens of tasks that need attention. 
Contact Mike Podgurski at (215) 776- 
1353 or write same at 945 Gordon St., 
Allentown, PA 18102. 

— Mike 


— Akala 

SFB, 

Why do I always cry when I read your 
mag? I’m a big grown man. . . . Why 
are there so few people like you? "When 
I travel around the world, so few people 
seem to know what wilderness even is! 
Geo.. Wuerthner’s article in Dec. issue 
is very moving. Wish I had a dollar for 
every time I’ve been picked up by a 
Freddie. I also enjoy Christoph Manes 
and many others. I met the gang 
(Roselle, etc.) at Jackson Hole this sum- 
mer, but I’d love to contact EFIers in 
NYC area. 

Enclosed is $50, which I have no busi- 
ness sending. 

— Jon Deak, c/o New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 

215 W.98 Apt. 4B, NY, NY 10025 

Earth Firstlers, 

I am extremely happy that Earth 
First! exists and is so active in the strug- 
gle to save our planet. I live in the Ap- 
palachian foothills. The Appalachians 
are beautiful old mountains. We have 
an incredible amount of wildlife here. 
This land is also constantly bombarded 
by timberers, miners and polluters. We 
need active Earth Firstlers here! I live 
back up a “holler” without electricity 
or a phone, so I don’t think I would be 
an effective contact person. But there 
are similarly minded folks here who 
could be mobilized for eco-action. We 
folks here in the southern Appalachians 
(Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, northern 
Georgia and southern Ohio) need to get 
organized. Any ideas? 

— Kale Leaf, Rt.l Box 46E, Hamlin, 
WV 25523 

late note: Roland Knapp is organizing 
a regional rendezvous for Appalachia 
Earth Firstlers, the third weekend in 
May, at Glady Fork in Monongahela 
National Forest , West Virginia. Roland 
is also working with Jamie Sayen on 
a proposal for a massive continuous 
wilderness from Maine to Florida. For 


Editors: 

A postscript to George Sessions’ re- 
marks in the Yule edition and a post- 
script, too, to the recent SF Bay Area 
conference on religion and environmen- 
tal ethics: Yes, there has been a coming 
together of environmental and spiritual 
concerns in America during the 1980s. 
As a feminist, I’m aware that there are 
continued on page 18 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interest s to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First ! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year extra. 
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Kalmiopsis (cont) 

groups. A peace camp in the forest is 
planned for launching actions and media 
tours. Contact Jeffree or Chant at 899- 
1696, Bobcat at 846-6055, Shema at 846- 
7525, and Steve Marsden at 474-0259. 
Area code is 503. 

Anyone participating in an action as 
an arrestee or support person needs to 
take a non-violent direct action training 
session. Trainings are planned for Ash- 
land, Areata and EF! basecamps. In- 
struction in tree-climbing and sitting 
will also be happening. 

Major direct actions are planned for 
Earth Day, April 20; Mother’s Day, May 
10; and June 17. Other actions will be 
coordinated as affinity groups make 
themselves available. The June 17 ac- 
tion will be the culmination of several 
days of events beginning with a Tree- 
Athalon Race on June 13-14. Races will 
include boating on the Illinois River, 
hiking races, and garbage removal from 
trailheads and camps at Oak Flat. The 
Tree-Athalon is open to all ages and 
abilities. Family and children’s ac- 
tivities will be available. For info, call 
Freda at 503-683-1699. On June 15-16, 
there will be a Gathering at Oak Flat 
in the North Kalmiopsis with festivities, 
affinity group formations, and presenta- 
tions by various luminaries. Bigfoot is 
rumored to be planning an appearance. 

Meanwhile, the Kalmiopsis is in- 
cluded in a proposal for a Siskiyou Na- 
tional Park. See article this issue. 



Siskiyou Earth First! marches for the Kalmiopsis. 


Winter Demonstrations Kick off 
Earth First! Kalmiopsis Campaign 

On November 20, Earth First !ers 
from the Williams, Applegate, and Ash- 
land areas of southwestern Oregon de- 
scended from the sunny Siskiyou Moun- 
tains into the frozen fog of the Rogue 
Valley to initiate this year’s Kalmiopsis 
Campaign. About 50 folks, half of them 
children, demonstrated in front of BLM 
district headquarters in Medford, 
where several timber sales were being 
auctioned, including the Rum Creek 
and Hewitt Creek Sales adjacent to the 
Wild and Scenic Rogue River corridor. 

Timber company buyers had to walk 
the gauntlet of children clutching large 
helium balloons, painted with slogans 
such as “Would you cut down your 
grandmother?” and “Little kids love big 
trees.” Bald Mountain Blockade vete- 
rans Mary Beth Nearing and Steve 
Marsden (disguised as the Kalmiopsis 
premier resident, Bigfoot) described 
the issues to the media. Some of the 
children were interviewed for TV, exp- 
laining why they hate clearcuts. 

The demonstration ended with a mov- 
ing song by the Siskiyou Earth First! 
Children’s Choir to the tune of “Old 
McDonald Had a Farm”: 

BLM had a tree farm ee i ee i oh 

and on this farm they had some clear- 
cuts ee i ee i oh 

with a clearcut here and a clearcut 
there 

here a cut, there a cut, everywhere a 
clearcut 

BLM had a tree farm ee i ee i oh 
After more verses about slash bums 
and bulldozers, the choir ended with: 


And on this farm they had no ani- 
mals ee i ee i oh 
with no deer here and no bear there 
no owls flying anywhere 
BLM had a tree farm eeieei NO! 
After the choral performance, several 
demonstrators entered the timber sale 
auction room with their banners and 
balloons, to witness the selling of mil- 
lions of board feet of our precious forest. 

The BLM demonstration whetted the 
appetites of many who’d never partici- 
pated in an Earth First! activity before. 
So, three weeks later, over 100 folks, 
including students and staff of Horizon 
School, staged a rally at the entrance 
to the Siskiyou NF headquarters in 
Grants Pass. After an unemployed 
timber faller stopped by (in his 1987 Cor- 
vette?!) to complain about “environmen- 
talists,” the mob paraded behind Santa 
Claus (llama-outfitter Chant Thomas) 
up to the headquarters, singing songs 
such as “Tree Reggae” and a reworded 
“Jingle Bells,” accompanied by drums, 
flutes, and bagpipes. 

The throng assembled around the 
American flagpole, and Santa narrated 
a skit in which a logger cut down an 
old growth tree and handed the Forest 
Service “timber revenues” to Ronald 
Ray-gun, who sneakily passed the tree- 
dollars onto our own bearded Khomeni 
character, who laundered the money 
into weapons and handed them to a Con- 
tra! 

This drama was followed by more 
singing and then a tree-planting cere- 
mony on the Freddie lawn amidst pomp 
and ceremony. Overcome at last by the 



message of the children and the power 
of life, Ray-gun promised to change his 
ways and ripped his money in half. 

This demonstration was extensively 
covered by the media throughout west- 
ern Oregon, as was a simultaneous 
demo in Portland, led by Bald Mountain 
sage Lou Gold. The media was also in- 
terested in a letter sent to the Siskiyou 
NF headquarters from Denver. The let- 
ter was signed “Sierra Clubbers who 
aren’t whimps” and claimed that trees 
in the Hobson Horn Timber Sale had 
been spiked with 1.5-inch diameter har- 
drock drill cores. The Freddie PR men 
commented that the spikers “had to eat 
a lot of Cheerios to drill 1 1/2 inch holes 
into big old trees.” We wonder where 
Sierra Clubbers would get such an idea. 

Meanwhile, more demonstrations are 
planned for the Siskiyou-Kalmiopsis 
area. Siskiyou Earth First! has learned 
that such events attract much media at- 
tention when composed of many chil- 
dren, mothers, and famous per- 
sonalities such as Santa Claus, Ronnie 
Ray-gun, Bigfoot, Spotted Owl, and 
Smokey the Bear. The children were 
wonderfully effective. Can you picture 
a cop or Freddie trying to snatch a 
helium balloon adorned with anti-gov- 
ernment slogans away from a 4-year old 
kid? 

Rumor has it that Kalmiopsis actions 
in 1987 will be honored by big-time ac- 
tivists who already have a history of 
confrontation with the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest (who could that be?), so 
come out to southwestern Oregon and 
join the crowd. Contact Siskiyou EF! 
for activity updates: POB 212, Williams, 
OR 97544. 

Chant Thomas, a participant in the 
1983 Blockades, is a llama wilderness 
expeditions outfitter in southwestern 
Oregon. 

Siskiyou 

National 

Park? 

i 

The vast wild areas of southwestern 
Oregon in and around the Kalmiopsis 
and Wild Rogue Wilderness Areas are 
included in a proposal for a 750,000-acre 
Siskiyou National Park, being 
spearheaded by David Atkin and the 
Oregon Natural Resources Council. Es- 
tablishment of the Park would continue 
the regional change of focus from timber 
and mining to fisheries, tourism, and 
recreation. The Park idea is gaining 
popularity in southwestern Oregon and 
northwestern California, the West 
Coast’s most depressed area, which is 
in dire need of economic diversification. 

The Park study area contains 280,459 
roadless acres which would be protected 
as de facto wilderness with National 


Park status. Also included within the 
Park would be 200,000 acres of roaded 
and partially clearcut forests located be- 
tween the Roadless Areas and Wilder- 
ness Areas. Some present roads would 
be upgraded, but no new roads would 
be built. Park status would create more 
stringent management requirements 
for environmental and scenic quality on 
federal lands adjacent to the Park. For 
information about the Park campaign, 
contact Friends of Siskiyou National 
Park, 745 E 15th, 33B, Eugene, OR 
97401. 

Siskiyou Earth First! would prefer a 
National Park of millions of acres. How- 
ever, the actions planned for this spring 
and summer are aimed toward protect- 
ing the old growth forests within the 
area of the proposed Park. The next 
issue of Earth First! will contain a pro- 
posal for a Siskiyou Natural Park as a 
radical alternative, including major 
road closures, wilderness rehabilitation 
areas, and reintroduction of the North 
American Wolf and Grizzly Bear. 

Letters to senators (Senate, Wash. 
DC 20510) and representatives (House 
of Representatives, DC 20515) and 
bureaucrats in favor of a radical Sis- 
kiyou Natural Park will help Atkin’s pro- 
posal to be seen as a moderate idea more 
acceptable to the powers that be. Also, 
please write a letter similar to what fol- 
lows: 

Supervisor 

Siskiyou National Forest 
Grants Pass, OR 97526 
Dear Supervisor, 

Please retain all unroaded old growth 
areas of the Siskiyou National Forest 
for National Park study in the new ten- 
year management plan. Please stop all 
timber sales in the Kalmiopsis area, and 
support protection of all of this area as 
Wilderness. 

Sincerely, 

(name, address) 

Send this letter to PARK, POB 3346, 
Portland, OR 97208. EF! wants to keep 
a tally of pro-Park support and will for- 
ward your letter to the Forest Service. 
In this letter, ask for a copy of the final 
Forest Plan if you want detailed info. 
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Grand Canyon 
(cont) 

deliver a barrel of yellowcake clumsily 
spilled the barrel’s contents in the Tabor 
Center plaza. An EFN “clean-up crew” 
attempted to remove the yellowcake but 
succeeded only in spreading the spill. 
By this time, the building security 
geeks were visibly distraught. They 
tried to interfere with the media cover- 
ing the event, going so far as to put 
hands, in front of camera lenses. They 
called the Denver police, who arrived 
in a nasty mood and almost arrested a 
few of us. 

While the “clean-up” proceeded, we 
paraded with costumes and signs, and 
passed out petitions and leaflets target- 
ing EFN’s crimes. These activities met 
mostly positive reactions. Many times 
we heard, “What! They can’t do that to 
our Canyon!” The rest of our balloons 
were released outside the building, 
making a colorful display as they floated 
with their radiation symbols into the 
dirty Denver air. 

Several EFN executives came out 
during our demonstration, and when we 
confronted them they accused us of en- 
dangering jet engines with our bal- 
loons. When asked to enter into a 
dialogue about the dangers of uranium 
mining, they refused and hastily beat 
a retreat back to their tower. 

The action ended with a circle, 
chants, and Walkin’ Jim’s Power Song. 
All in all, it was an enjoyable bit of hell 
raising. We left the Boulder area with 
many people pledging to ‘work on the 
issue and to come to the Canyon this 
summer to help. 

Roger Featherstone is a roving 
agitator with Earth First !’s Nomadic 
Action Group. 
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An inept EFN clean-up crew at work on a uranium spill in downtown Denver. 
Photos by Mike Jakubal. 


Grand Canyon 
Action 


by Pirate Jenny 

With two recent decisions by the 
Freddies, the time has come to ACT! 
The first affirms the pathetic Final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement issued 
by Head Fred Leonard Lindquist appro- 
ving a “modified” plan of operations for 
Energy Fools Nuclear to mine uranium 
13 miles south of the Grand Canyon. 
The second permits EFN to do all sur- 
face work while approval from the 
Forest Service Chief is pending. These 
decisions were rammed past opposition 


Pinenut Mine on North Rim under last stages of development. A 13 mile long 
powerline remains to be built and construction of the haul road and sinking of the 
shaft remain to be completed. As far as we can determine, the Canyon Mine on 
the South Rim will be almost identical. Photo by Roger Featherstone. 


from Havasupai, environmentalists, 
Hopi and local folks. In response, Earth 
First! and Canyon Under Siege will 
demonstrate at the Canyon mine site 
on March 28, 1987. Interested folks can 
join us at Forest Service road entrance 
305, off State Highway 64, eight miles 
south of the Grand Canyon airport at 
noon on that day. 

We urge those planning to take part 
in civil disobedience, to be forthwith 
known as “early mitigation efforts,” to 
join a non-violence training session. 
There will also be ample opportunity 
on the 28th to provide support without 
i isking arrest. We will demand: 1. a Con- 
§§jj gressional investigation of the threat of 
uranium mining in and around the 
Grand Canyon; 2. a reevaluation and re- 
vision of the archaic 1872 Mining Law; 
and 3. a cessation of all uranium mining 
activity in and around the Canyon. Feel 
free to make banners and posters includ- 
ing the theme: URANIUM . . . LEAVE 
IT IN THE GROUND. 

Support demonstrations will be held 
on March 27 throughout the Southwest; 
stay tuned to your local group. In 
Flagstaff, we will protest outside 
EFN’s local office. For info: 774-8601. 

Join us on the 27th and 28th. It ain’t 
too late to mitigate! 

Pirate Jenny sent us an emergency 
notice shortly before we went to press 
asking that we notify our readers that 
Canyon Under Siege has exhausted its 
meager finances. Please send contribu- 
tions to Canyon Under Siege, OCSR 
#U, Flagstaff, AZ 86001. 


Balloons and 
Banners 

by Roger Featherstone 

First uncovered from a song by Char- 
lie King, the idea of balloons for banner- 
ing was used in the Energy Fuels Nu- 
clear (EFN) demonstration by the 
Nomadic Action Group and Colorado 
EF! (see article this issue). This tech- 
nique shows much promise, but needs 
work. 

We will discuss our use of the idea 
in the EFN action. We made a banner 
6 1/2 feet wide by 20 feet long. Con- 
structed of bright yellow nylon with an 
aluminum tent pole stiffener at the top, 
it weighed 40 ounces. Of course, when 
working with balloons weight is critical. 
For loft, we tried 3-foot weather bal- 
loons from an army surplus store. They 
seemed old and were very fragile, so 
in the future we will look for new ones. 
Each 3-foot balloon had only about 6 
ounces of lift, so we added two 6-foot 
balloons. We did not get a chance to 
test these for lift, but lift was substan- 
tially more than for the 3-footers. We 
ended up with six 3-foot balloons and 
two 6-foot balloons. Lift was plenty. 
Aloft inside the Tabor Center, they were 
impressive. 

Costs were as follows: 3-foot weather 
balloons — 8 at $3.29, $26.32; 6-foot 
weather balloons — 2 at $6.98, $13.96; 
banner materials — $40.00; helium — 
$59.00; misc. (strings, grommets, print- 
ing) — $20.00; 150 10-inch balloons — 
$10.00: Total — $169.28. 

We rented a large tank of helium, with 
about 2200 pounds of pressure, from a 
balloon shop. This tank was large 
enough for our experiments with the 
weather balloons and 150 ten-inch party 
balloons. 

We recommend that a lot of small bal- 
loons be used in addition to the large 
ones. It adds to the general confusion; 
looks good in the media; and if let loose 
inside a large building, they provide en- 
tertainment for clean-up personnel. 

Our banner was not long lived be- 
cause it hung too close to the floor. We 
put it up in a glass atrium with a 45-50 
foot high ceiling. We should have used 
a horizontal instead of a vertical banner, 
or tethered the banner to two people 
outside the building. The latter action 
would have broken no laws, would have 
kept the banner visible for much longer, 
and the banner would have been reusa- 
ble. 

This technique is one to be added to 
our bag of tricks. Let us know about 
your refinements of this idea. 

This is a report from Roger Feath- 
erstone, who with help from other NA- 
Gers , used this idea in the field in Den- 
ver. 


Douglas Smelter 
Closed for Good! 


Aspen or Ski Runs on Mt. Lemmon? 


by John Patterson 

Except during years of heavy snow, 
downhill skiing is marginal in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains near Tucson in 
southern Arizona. The southernmost 
ski development in the US is there, but 
in some years skiers only carve the 
slopes on about 30 days. Mt. Lemmon 
Ski Valley permittee George Davies has 
plans to increase the development. He 
proposes adding runs, a lift, additional 
parking, and support buildings, while 
closing the popular Aspen Draw Trail. 
To draw warm season visitors and in- 
crease his take, Davies wants an “alpine 
slide” with metal sleds traveling down 
a metal trough. 

The development was expanded re- 
cently. In 1984, with no public hearing 
or environmental impact assessment, 
20 acres of alpine old growth was felled 
and bulldozed for the ski area; 580 ma- 
ture trees sacrificed for human play. 
The logs were too large for local milling 
so they were pushed aside or burned. 

What has the government received 
for this multiple abuse of the high 
Catalinas? Less than $5000 was paid by 
Davies to the US Treasury in 1985, ac- 
cording to a FS official last summer as 
reported in the Arizona Daily Star. 

At a public hearing on February 25, 


the developer described his plans and 
consultants maintained that “little” 
impact would result, as they addressed 
nine concerns proposed by FS officials. 
When discussing the effect on en- 
dangered species, a consultant an- 
nounced that a resident pair of Spotted 
Owls, “I guess will go somewhere else, 
ha-ha.” 

Not funny, thought the environmen- 
talists as they added over twenty con- 
cerns. Many asked for the completion 
of an Environmental Impact State- 
ment, including David Baron, Assistant 
Director of the Arizona Center for Law 
in the Public Interest. Ranger Steve 
Plevel, the man apparently responsible 
for the old growth slaughter, said an 
EIS has never been completed for the 
ski development. Tell him it is high time 
for one now. Write: District Ranger 
Steve Plevel, Santa Catalina Ranger 
District, Rt. 15, Box 277F, Tucson, AZ 
85715. Tell him you oppose additional 
ski development for the Catalinas. Send 
a copy to Coronado National Forest 
Supervisor Tippeconnic, 300 W Con- 
gress, Tucson, AZ 85701. 

John Patterson is a teacher and an 
activist with Tucson Earth First! 


by Roger Featherstone 

The Phelps Dodge Copper Smelter 
in Douglas, Arizona, has finally been 
permanently shut down. It was run for 
the last time on January 14, 1987. The 
furnaces were shut down for the first 
time in the plant’s 80 plus year career 
of pollution. The furnace collapsed when 
shut down. Rumor has it that the plant 


will be blown up for an upcoming movie 
(I’ll certainly buy a ticket for that one). 

Thanks to everyone who helped in 
this victory. Pat Scanlon, VP for Phelps 
Dodge, said that the smelter was closed 
by a small group of women from Bisbee 
(GASP). 

Well, one down, a bunch more to go. 
Celebrate, dance, have a brew and back 
to work. 



The Grim Reaper will preside no more at Douglas. 
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British Columbia 

Wolves 


New Mexico . . . and Lobos 


by Lone Wolf Circles 

New Mexico is definitely the “Land 
of Enchantment,” home to such diverse 
cultures that it feels more like a Third 
World country than 20th century US. 
Home to diverse ecosystems from de- 
sert to alpine, and the multiple species 
of plant and animal that interact there 
in some of the wildest, least populated 
countryside remaining. Our govern- 
ment uses this sense of space as the 
excuse for inflicting NM with Sandia 
Laboratories, supersonic fighter over- 
flights, the Four Comers power plant, 
the WIPP nuclear waste site, Los 
Alamos, and a scourge of hooved 
“range-maggots” which marked the ex- 
tinction of the noble Wolf here. 

It was their occasional consumption 
of a calf or lamb that evoked the wrath 
of ranching interests. More often, 
Wolves were falsely incriminated by 
tracks they left behind feeding on live- 
stock already dead from disease and 
starvation associated with overgrazing. 
This, combined with that sick envy that 
drives some to hate that which is freer 
than them, contributed to the downfall 
of Lupus. 

New Mexico was once home to 5 sub- 
species of North American Wolf. Wolves 
contributed to the genetic strength of 
their prey. Highly sensitive to the en- 
croachment of civilization, the Wolf is 
an indicator of an area’s wildness or lack 
thereof. As Californians exterminated 
the Grizzly that adorns their flag, New 
Mexicans eradicated the Lobo which 
has become a state symbol and mascot 
of its university. Effectively shot and 
poisoned out by the mid 1930s, the last 
confirmed Wolf in this state was trapped 
by a rancher in 1965. 

New Mexico Earth First! has found 
itself in the rare position of supporting 
a government proposal — a program 
instigated by the US Fish & Wildlife 
Service and to be implemented by the 
NM Department of Game & Fish, rein- 
troducing the Mexican Wolf into south- 
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em New Mexico. The roots of the breed- 
ing program go back 20 years. The first 
pairs of captive Wolves were to be re- 
leased in 1987. Texas and Arizona were 
originally considered for reintroduc- 
tion, but under pressure from the 
paranoid livestock industry the Texas 
state legislature enacted a law forbid- 
ding reintroduction; Arizona has similar 
legislation pending. 

True to form, the NM Cattle Growei 3 
Association (NMCGA) has reacted t / 
threatening to have all state game per- 
sonnel supportive of the program fired. 
Newly elected Governor Carruthers is 
a close friend of our ol’ buddy Jim Watt, 
and his environmental policies reflect 
that affinity. He has appointed a past 
president of the NMCGA to head the 
Game Commission, and instructed his 
aides to explore ways of putting the 
Game Dept, directly under his author- 
ity (in his cabinet). 

Over the jangle of his chrome spurs, 
current NMCGA president Denny Gen- 
try promised the program would turn 
a lot of ranchers into criminals, “They’ll 
shoot the damn things as fast as they’re 
released.” This remark prompted my in- 
famous but standing challenge to these 
“good ol’ boys”: If you must pick on 
Wolves, please start with me! 

NM is in many ways a birthplace of 
EF!, whose first action was the erection 
of a guerrilla plaque in the Gila (“In 
honor of Victorio, early environmen- 
talist”). It’s no wonder then that 
NMEF! celebrates its revival with ac- 
tion. Our rallies this winter brought to- 
gether a rapidly growing core-group of 
activists. We needed a powerful issue 
to follow our successful December demo 
(demanding a 500% increase in the 
amount of BLM Wilderness proposed), 
and Steve Marlatt and Dan Moore had 
the issue: Bring back the Lobo! 

Over 100 people came for our lunch 
hour demo on the Federal Building 
lawn, and were entertained by Carlos 
Lomas and members of the Family 
Lotus Band, plus a great children’s skit: 
the true story of Li’l Red Riding Hood 


by Paul Watson 

In January 1984, we set up a project 
within the Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society called Project Wolf. It was an 
emergency response to the announce- 
ment of an aerial wolf kill in Northeast- 
ern British Columbia, an area 1000 
miles north of the city of Vancouver. 

Our campaign involved direct inter- 
ference with the aerial kill. We entered 
the area by plane and on snowshoes. 
We were able to dive the plane between 
the hunters in the helicopters and the 
wolves on the ground and as a result, 
we saved one wolf pack. The campaign 
became the most controversial and pub- 
licized wildlife campaign in BC history 
and resulted in the removal of the Minis- 
ter of Environment after we exposed 
the fact that his decision to kill wolves 
was motivated by the receipt of a hefty 
campaign contribution from guide-out- 
fitters, who would benefit from wolf re- 
moval. 

We fought the wolf kill again in 1985 
and finally brought an end to the aerial 
kill by 1986. Environment Minister Au- 
stin Pelton agreed in writing that aerial 
killing of wolves would not resume again 
in BC. With that victory, we turned our 
attention to the Province of Alberta in 
an effort to halt a proposed aerial wolf 
kill there. 

Meanwhile, Project Wolf became a 
separate organization called Friends of 
the Wolf. I debated government biolo- 
gists and Fish and Wildlife bureaucrats 
in Alberta, and we organized a public 
campaign to pressure the Alberta gov- 
ernment. Farley Mowat traveled to Cal- 
gary to give a lecture and rouse the 
press. Since then, the fires of protest 
have been fueled by an angry public. 
As a result we have been able to keep 
the helicopters grounded, and the 
wolves of Alberta are safe ... for now. 

Back in British Columbia, a small gov- 
ernment program of trapping wolves on 
Vancouver Island became the object of 
our actions. Specialized wolf traps were 
removed from traplines and destroyed. 
Our efforts at public education utilizing 
radio ads were paying off. The public 
and media were responding to the need 
to stop trapping when the BC govern- 
ment opened fire with all guns against 
the wildlife conservation movement. 

In January, 1987, without allowing 
public discussion, without any scientific 
justification, Environment Minister 
Stephen Rogers announced the im- 
mediate resumption of the aerial wolf 
kill in Northeastern BC. The object: 
100% removal of the estimated 187 
wolves of the Muskwa Valley, at a cost 
to taxpayers of over $2000 per wolf. 

This announcement took Friends of 
the Wolf by surprise. We had a written 
agreement that aerial hunting would 
not take place. This was the same gov- 
ernment, the same party that made the 
agreement. We should not have been 
surprised; the wolf tribe was dealt with 
in the same manner as the human tribes 
before it. It is and always has been gov- 
ernment policy in North America to 
make agreements with the intention of 
breaking them. The fault lies with us 
for being complacent, for trusting the 
government to act honourably. 

So once again we are in a full blown 
battle with forces in BC intent upon 
destroying the wolf. Unfortunately, we 
cannot move a team into the Muskwa, 


Slaughters 


having been caught without time to pre- 
pare and to raise funds. We are instead 
attempting to make as much noise as 
possible with the objective of raising 
funds this year to launch a campaign 
into the next targeted area. 

The reason that the wolves are being 
exterminated is a matter of greedy 
economics. Wealthy guide-outfitters are 
intent upon making Northeastern BC 
a haven for big game hunting. Game 
animals are being flown in from other 
areas onto land owned or leased by a 
small handful of men, all of whom are 
friends and campaign contributors of 
the politicians in power. Non-native ani- 
mals such as Elk and Stone Sheep are 
encouraged to remain close to the hunt- 
ing camps by the laying out of fodder 
and salt blocks. Each animal brought 
in represents an investment of about 
$500. For this reason, the wolf — which 
is considered commercially valueless — 
is to be wiped out to prevent predation 
on commercially valuable animals, ani- 
mals which are now the property of the 
outfitters. 

Big game hunters from the US, West 
Germany and Eastern Canada pay be- 
tween $5000 and $25,000 to bag a trophy 
animal so that their names can be en- 
shrined in the Boone and Crocket Club. 
This is important if they are to qualify 
themselves as men, for most of them 
are either sexually or emotionally in- 
adequate. It is this catering to the per- 
verts of the wilderness that lies behind 
the policy of wolf extermination. 

The wolves are being slaughtered in 
an area which is over 200 miles from 
the nearest road and over 300 miles 
from the nearest farm or community. 
The Wolf is no longer safe even in the 
remote BC wilderness. Of the 23 sub- 
species of North American Wolf, seven 
are now extinct. The wolf has been dri- 
ven off 95% of its original territory and 
still the killing continues. 

The Vancouver Island trapping pro- 
gram continues. The BC Ministry of the 
Environment even commissioned a 
study to demonstrate that funds spent 
on Wolf control on the island would re- 
sult in increased revenue from hunters 
over the next 10 years. For an invest- 
ment of $250,000 in wolf control, the 
Province would realize a profit of nearly 
$9,000,000. Wildlife management in BC 
is based on supply and demand. The 
wolf is worthless from a commercial 
standpoint and is therefore expendable. 

How do we fight this mentality? We 
must show that tourism will suffer if 
the killing continues. Therefore it is im- 
portant that people from outside BC be- 
come involved. Please send letters to 
BC to indicate that because of the wolf 
kill, you will not visit that province nor 
will you purchase BC salmon, apples, 
or lumber. Hell, tell them that you won’t 
buy Canadian beer — anything, so that 
British Columbians get the message 
that their actions are not appreciated 
in other places. 

Write: Minister of Environment, 
Stephen Rogers, Parliament Build- 
ings, Victoria, BC V6V 1X5 Canada; 
and Letter to the Editor, The Van- 
couver Sun, 2250 Granville St, Van- 
couver, BC V6H 3G2. For information 
on how you can participate in a field 
campaign or to contribute funds for 
a field campaign in 1988, write: 
Friends of the Wolf, PO Box 48446, 
Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2. 


(“Where’s the Wolf? Where’s the deep, 
dark forest?”). Donning masks and 
paws, picking up our signs (“Bring ’em 
back alive!”, “Go Lobos!”), 40 die-hards 
snaked through downtown traffic 
toward our target, the state capitol 
building. Here, beneath the glistening 
dome, the Texas-styled bill outlawing 
Wolves will be introduced if the cattle- 
men have their way. 

Joaquin went ahead, testing their sec- 
urity. Still in his early teens, he has 
the innate skills of a tracker. Our scout 
made it past the state highway patrol- 
men guarding the entrance, but his 
triumphant howl was cut short by an 
officer who threatened to take him to 
his mother for “acting like an animal” 
in such hallowed quarters. The officer 
barely got the words out before looking 


up, eyes wide and mouth open, at the 
crowd of howling EF!ers pushing past 
the guards! 

We formed a circle for the “official 
howl-in” in the center of the monolith, 
while prestigious representatives lined 
up on the circular balcony above us. I’ve 
never ranted and raved to a better dres- 
sed audience, some pissed off, but most 
amused. 

It’s important to write these people 
who purport to guide us, as well as: 
Congressman Bill Richardson, Federal 
Bldg., SF, NM 87501; and the besieged: 
Michael Spears, NM Dept of Game & 
Fish, Alb. , NM 87106. For copies of our 
wolf petition write: Laura Ramnarace, 
NMEF!, 2069 Calle Navidad, SF, NM 
87501. Gena Trott created the beautiful 
masks that added so much to this action. 



MONTANA MARCHES FOR WILDERNESS 



Bringing the message to Rep. Pat Williams. Photo by Mike Gouse. 


by Rock Chalktalk 

Montana’s Wild Lands — The War 
Continues 

The most intense public lands battle 
Montana has ever faced is now coming 
to a head. For five years, lobbies and 
factions have jockeyed for position to 
exploit or defend Montana’s last re- 
maining wildlands. 

The stakes are high: 8.5 million 
acres (6.2 Forest Service, 2.3 BLM) of 
the most pristine wilderness remaining 
in the lower 48 states, including the 
“American Serengeti” Rocky Mountain 
Front (Glacier/Bob Marshall), Yellow- 
stone, and Charles M. Russell eco- 
systems. The best of that meager 3% 
of the US land base which has not 
been logged, roaded, dammed, paved, 
plowed, poisoned, urbanized, com- 
mercialized and industrialized. 

The developers crave this land as an 
addict does heroin. But these are pub- 
lic lands. We, the owners, deserve a 
say — at least as much as our crazed 
addict friends. Thankfully, some- 
thing out of the ordinary has joined 
the divvying up of the pie. A newly- 
rejuvenated Montana Earth First! is 
asserting its presence as the 100th 
Congress confronts one of its stickiest 
resource allocation issues. The opening 
shot has already been fired: 

Montana Forever Wild Rally 

On March 2, hundreds of wildlands 
supporters from five states and two 
countries marched in support of pro- 
tecting all remaining roadless areas in 
Montana. Sponsored by the Americans 
for Wilderness Coalition (of which Mon- 
tana EF! is a part), the Forever Wild 
Rally in Missoula was the first of a long 
line events designed to demonstrate 
grassroots support for our threatened 
public lands. Although most state 
residents and visitors support keeping 
Montana Montana, traditional conser- 
vationists have already compromised 
away 6.5 million acres of backcountry 
before entering negotiations for the 
1987 Montana Wilderness Act. Their 
“Alternative W” protects only 2 million 
of the 8.5 million roadless acres avail- 
able. Bureaucratic wilderness lobbyists 
hope to mitigate damage caused by oil 
and gas development and logging of un- 
protected areas. 

“If a thug breaks into your house, you 
don’t trade off the living room if he 
promises to leave the kitchen alone,” 
proclaimed rally speaker Howie Wolke. 
“You don’t discuss paying for a new car- 
pet after he’s trashed out the existing 
one. You avoid the damage in the first 
place — you throw the bastard out!” 

Wolke described the 1200 Forest Ser- 
vice civil engineers paid by US tax- 
payers to destroy 1.5 million acres of 
wild country each year. “They want to 


build roads which would stretch 14 times 
over the circumference of the Earth, 
they want to build roads equivalent to 
one and a half times the distance from 
the Earth to the moon.” “These men 
may go to church,” continued Wolke. 
“These men may not beat their wives. 
These men may try to be good parents. 
But these are very dangerous men.” 

Rally organizer Mike Bader of the 
Glacier/Two Medicine Alliance expres- 
sed his frustration with federally-spon- 
sored destruction: “We are told we must 
accept the release of 8 million acres of 
wildlands for development by private 
interests, (but) enough wilderness has 
been destroyed already. Enough is 
enough!” 

Perhaps the most unexpected rally 
speaker was Dr. Thomas Power, chair- 
man of the University of Montana 
Economics Department. Power dissec- 
ted Forest Service management policy 
as a “mindless effort to bring everything 
under management.” Power explained, 
“By seeking to manage every acre for 
timber, even where so costly as to be 
unfeasible, the Forest Service is driving 
up the cost of timber.” Besides inflating 
the cost of wood products, the Forest 
Service is “pointlessly trashing an in- 
credibly valuable resource,” Power 
elaborated. “The greatest economic 
values associated with Montana’s wild- 
lands lie in maintaining their wild- 
ness. They are going to become more 
valuable as the years go by.” 

Economics need not be divorced from 
spirituality. As Power documented the 
economic sense of wildlands, their re- 
ligious importance was detailed by an 
elder of the white wilderness movement 
and a spokesman from those Native 
Americans who cared so well for this 
land. 

Elizabeth Smith — artist, writer, 
and mesmerizing speaker — presented 
a courageous opus on the religion of 
wilderness. Smith spoke thus: “. . . 
Wilderness is a religion. It is sacred. . 
. . It takes us beyond the man-made 
world into one that is closer, deeper, 
truer, more beautiful, and intrinsically 
more enduring. It puts us in touch with 
the infinite; with the sublime; with the 
great mystery, for whom we share re- 
verence with our Native American 
brothers. . . . [Wilderness, and wilder- 
ness alone, is the landscape of life; the 
one place we can join Earth’s other be- 
ings — plants, non-human animals, 
mountains, meadows, waters, rock — 
in the condition that Nature intended, 
unscathed by the imprint of man’s man- 
ipulation. . . . 

"... Why is it that the powerful wild- 
lands demolishers — industrial, politi- 
cal, and bureaucratic — cannot under- 
stand that what they seek to destroy 
is as true a religious structure as any 


man-made place of worship? Would they 
consider tearing apart the Vatican dr 
Chartres Cathedral to look for minerals 
or stumpage . . . Would bureaucrats 
align with industry, indulge in official 
vandalism, and write a slanted, in- 
adequate EIS? ‘Proposed action is to 
drill and clearcut the Vatican. Impacts 
will be minimal.”’ 

Then, “having descended from 
spirituality to sickness/* she went “on 
a brief political tangent. In January, one 
of our Montana congressmen spoke to 
the legislature, urging our Senate and 
House to attract new oil and coal pro- 
duction, ease clean air standards, resist 
calls for more Wilderness, and welcome 
Midgetman missiles. He declared that 
‘This is the wrong time to send signals 
that Montana is a wolves, wilderness, 
and welfare state.’ Interesting allitera- 
tion! Why didn’t he add wisdom, won- 
der, and walking in beauty to his hatred 
list of'W’s? Well, some of us wilderness 
wolves can also play the alliteration 
game, and ask why anyone would ex- 
pect anything better from mean myopic, 
midget-minded missile-monger Mar- 
lenee.” 

Smith then noted, “. . . some experts 
predict that the remaining gas and oil 
in the US, if found and extracted, would 
only keep the nation supplied for 9 
years. From the Rocky Mountain Front 
. . . the estimated amount would give 
us 2 weeks of gas and one day of oil. 
Wow! What a thrill at the gas pump 
when filling our tank represents the 
death of radiant mountainsides ...” 

Bearhead Swaney, former chairman 
of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribe, reminded the crowd: “The spirit 
is not in the cities, it is not in the 
sidewalks. It is out there (pointing to 
the mountains). We have to dedicate our 


lives to protecting it at whatever the 
cost.” 

“What if they found oil under Ar- 
lington Cemetery? Would they dig it?” 
asked Swaney. “The country is sick. The 
government will keep on exploiting. . 
..Iam not prepared to rape. If a sac- 
rifice is to be made, then I have to make 
that sacrifice.” 

Referring to his ancestors, Bearhead 
Swaney proclaimed: “This country was 
founded upon wilderness. This country 
was founded upon freedom. The survi- 
val of this country is not Shell Oil. The 
survival of this country is wilderness.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send con- 
tributions to Montana Earth First!, 
POB 6151, Bozeman, MT 59715. This 
rally was only the first of many ac- 
tions throughout the US on the 1987 
Montana Wilderness Act. Be ready to 
stand for Montana’s wildlands, in- 
cluding participation in demonstra- 
tions and civil disobedience. Tell MT 
EF! your area of interest and desired 
level of involvement. We particularly 
need pro-Montana wilderness rally 
coordinators in most major US cities. 

Write Montana’s congressional de- 
legation and your representative (Max 
Baucus and John Melcher, US Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; Pat Williams, Ron 
Marlenee, and your representative, 
US House of Representatives, Wash., 
DC 20515). Tell them Montana’s wild- 
lands are a national treasure. Ask 
them to represent the interests of the 
public by protecting as Wilderness all 

6.2 million acres of Forest Service and 

2.3 million of BLM roadless areas plus 
the additional wilderness recovery 
areas proposed by the Americans for 
Wilderness Coalition — for a total of 

9.3 million acres. Please send copies 
of responses to MT EF! 


A K 



Other groups can write for help with 
masks & props: Gena Trott, Box 652, 
Reserve, NM 87830. Contributions are 
badly needed to pay for the production 
of a second edition of the NMEF! news- 
letter. Send your donations earmarked 
for the newsletter, to NMEF!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005. 

For a moment I felt like we were in 
the Roman Colosseum, waiting for the 
Senator’s “thumbs-down” sign. But 
then we held hands and the room with 
all its well-suited and uniformed 
habitues faded out of focus . . . until I 
could see only the eyes of these commit- 
ted women and men. I could see the 
“green fire” that Aldo Leopold saw in 
the eyes of the wolf, unquenched, alive! 
I can still hear our howls echoing into 
the halls and sterile recesses of our gov- 
ernment: the joyous howls of love and 
resistance! 


Wisconsin Wolves 


by S.J. Moore 

Most of the Timber Wolves left in the 
continental US are in northern Min- 
nesota, where an estimated 1200 still 
survive. About 15 wolves have roamed 
into northern Wisconsin, and approxi- 
mately 25 live in Isle Royale National 
Park in Lake Superior. A few can be 
found in northern Michigan, Idaho, and 
northern Montana. A small faction of 
people in the Midwest, including some 
government biologists, strongly sup- 
port allowing wolves to re-establish 
themselves in northern Wisconsin, 
where they once roamed before being 
driven out or killed by humans. 

A symposium called “The Wolf in Per- 
spective” featuring several “wolf ex- 
perts” from the Midwest was held in 
January in Green Bay, Wisconsin. The 
symposium was expected to attract 200 
people maximum. Yet over 700 people 
came to demonstrate their concern for 
the Timber Wolf. 

Richard Thiel, a wolf biologist and 
chairman of the Timber Wolf Recovery 
Team, Wisconsin Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, was tough in his defense 
of wolves. It was rewarding to hear a 
government man advocate no roads in 
Wisconsin’s roadless areas. 

Timber Wolves are listed by both fed- 


eral and Wisconsin state statutes as an 
Endangered Species, and there are big 
fines for killing one. But Thiel said 75% 
of wolf deaths in the US are caused by 
humans — mainly by guns, but also by 
traps and collisions with cars. A deer 
hunter was discovered last fall to have 
shot a wolf in Wisconsin. 

One common misunderstanding 
about wolves is that they are a major 
competitor with humans for wild game, 
i.e., deer. L. David Meeh, a wildlife re- 
search biologist with the US Fish & 
Wildlife Service, has studied wolf and 
deer populations in Minnesota for 20 
years. Decline of a deer population in 
an area where wolves live has very little 
to do with wolf predation, he said. He 
noted that an adult wolf needs to eat 
18 adult deer per year, but often lives 
on less, eating other prey such rabbits 
and pheasants. With a deer population 
in Wisconsin numbering over one mil- 
lion, wolf predation on deer does not 
seem to be a very important issue. 

Karlyn Atkinson-Berg, who travels 
around the Lake Superior region trying 
to educate people against “big bad wolf’ 
myths, noted that someone told her 
once that people should build a fence 
across northern Minnesota to keep the 
wolves in. At that point, someone in 
the audience called out, “Let’s build a 


fence across northern Minnesota and 
keep the people out!” The remark 
brought cheers from the audience. 

Thiel said the issue of wolf survival 
in North America is being fought in Wis- 
consin today, and if lost, will be fought 
in Minnesota, and if lost there, the 
wolfs already-limited range will be 
pushed to Canada. “Where do we draw 
the line?” he asked. “Where do we say 
‘enough is enough’?” 

Let’s say it in Wisconsin on behalf of 
the Timber Wolf. “Enough is enough!” 
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by Karen DeBraal 

“Mountain lions are fair game,” read 
the sign under a collage of a lion head 
with a dead deer hanging limply from 
its bloodied jaws. This sign hangs in the 
Sacramento office of Dick Weaver, biol- 
ogist for the California Department of 
Pish and Game (CDFG). Unfortunately, 
Earth First !ers attempting to photo- 
graph this display of CDFG attitude had 
the door slammed in them faces. Seems 
there is a little tension surrounding this 
issue! 

The demonstration at CDFG state 
headquarters in Sacramento was just 
one in a series of events California 
Earth First! ers are staging to save the 
Cougar from a trophy hunting season. 
After 14 years of protection under a 
hunting moratorium, lifted last year by 
Governor George Deukmejian, the lion 
is again a “game” mammal. Hearings 
are currently being held so the public 
can comment on CDFG’s proposal of a 
slaughter of 210 Mountain Lions. 

CA EF! is making its views known, 
loud and clear. In San Francisco, Bay 
Area EFJers demonstrated and distri- 
buted information to pedestrians. Then, 
in January, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
EF!ers demonstrated in front of Mon- 
terey Fish and Game (F&G) offices. 
With a local TV station office across the 
street, our coverage was great. Two TV 
stations broadcast the action and F&G 
heard the horns of passing cars for 
hours honking to save the lion. 

Later in January, EF! Santa Cruz 
traveled to Sacramento /and joined 
EF!ers from Davis, Kirkwood and 
Grass Valley for a demonstration in 
front of F&G state headquarters. With 
adults and kids in lion costumes, the 
media had plenty to cover. Dakota Sid 
sang, dogs carried signs reading “save 
lions” and “little dogs love big cats,” 
and demonstrators encouraged folks to 
call the governor. When we went into 
the building to present our demands to 
CDFG [CDFG and F&G share head- 
quarters], several reporters came along 
and the Department trotted out their 
public affairs director. 

The talk was polite but guarded and 
the undercurrent of tension palpitated 
perceptibly in department spokesman 
Red Hunt’s voice, especially when the 
backwards philosophy of CDFG was 
mentioned by Rufus Cohen. We re- 
quested three additional hearings and 
were sent to the Commission of Fish 
and Game down the hall to present our 
demands. There we were not treated 
so warmly; the Commissioner said only 
that he would pass information on. De- 
spite the requests for additional hear- 
ings being publicized in the press, and 
despite the mail the Commission is re- 
ceiving requesting them, no additional 
hearings are yet scheduled. Whether or 
not the Commission is required by law 
to hold additional hearings is being re- 
searched. We feel additional hearings 
are necessary as the three scheduled 
include all game animal regulations and 
the lion issue deserves several hearings 
to itself, as CDFG has twisted the issue 
into a messy Gordian knot. 

The rot set in long ago; CDFG has 
a bloody history concerning big pre- 
dators, and the lion was hunted to near 
extinction. A flash of progressive think- 
ing took place 14 years ago when the 
moratorium on hunting the big cats was 
enacted. Even with the moratorium, de- 
predation kills still take place on public 
lands; and people still are allowed to 
tree the cats with hounds, but not shoot 
them. (Is this animal harassment or 
what?) Last year, when the moratorium 
was lifted, the stench of foul attitudes 
came back in full force: besides consid- 
ering a trophy season, CDFG proposed, 
for a “scientific” study, to kill all the 
lions in a certain area of California to 
see how that would affect the declining 
deer population. 

True, the deer population has slowly 
declined for the last 30 years, but this 
is due to fire suppression (which results 
in poor forage for deer), cattle overgraz- 
ing, logging and habitat encroachment, 
and overhunting. CDFG feels that the 
Cougar is preventing the deer popula- 
tion from rebounding, even if it was not 
responsible for the decline. This think- 
ing is flawed. It is time to manage 
people, not nature! Last year, when 
the shit hit the fan, public opposition 
to CDFG’s “scientific” study proposal 
and to the start of a trophy season was 
so strong that the Commission of Fish 
and Game ordered the Department to 
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California Lions Defended 



study the accumulated data on lion num- 
bers and other such nonsense, for a 
year, and to come up with a proposal. 
The proposal has arrived; it was made 
public at the Long Beach hearing on 
February 6. It is a document of twisted, 
homocentric thinking, pioneer mental- 
ity; and it drips with blood lust. 

The proposal states that a “harvest” 
of 210 lions, in designated areas 
throughout the state, will not harm the 
burgeoning population of 5100 lions. Be- 
sides the ethical depravity of this think- 
ing, the facts aren’t straight. “Mountain 
lion numbers are derived at by magic,” 
said Ray Dasmann, UCSC ecologist and 
expert on deer populations. This elusive 
animal is so difficult to find that even 
those carrying transmitters are often 
impossible to locate. Census methods 
are sketchy at best. 

Lower population estimates start at 
2000 cats and even if the population has 
miraculously risen to over 5000, this is 
not adequate for a state that once sup- 
ported 20,000 Cougars. This and other 
facts were presented at the Long Beach 
hearing, where 60 people spoke for the 
lion and 10 spoke in favor of its murder. 
Earth First! Santa Cruz testified, in cos- 
tume, and presented the Commission 
with 2000 signatures on petitions. (The 
petition drive is still going. Write EF! 
SC for petitions.) EF! representatives 
came from Los Angeles, Stanislaus, and 
Palm Springs. 

Tippi Hedren, cat lover and actress 
of Hitchcock films, testified, as did 
people from Audubon, animal rights 
groups, and other organizations. Even 
these staid environmental groups told 
the Commission that business as usual 


Return of the GO Road? 


The Forest Service still wants to 
build the G-0 Road across the roadless 
Southern Siskiyous. On December 19, 
the Forest Service appealed to the Su- 
preme Court to reverse a July 1986, de- 
cision by the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which concluded that completion 
of the G-0 Road would seriously burden 
the Native American use of the Siskiyou 
high country; and that the FS could not 
demonstrate a compelling, overriding 
government interest to build the road. 
Members of Siskiyou Earth First! have 
been fighting this pork barrel desecra- 
tion of sacred lands for over 15 years. 
Of all the thousands of proposed Forest 
Service roads, this is one of the worst. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write regard- 
ing the need for legislation to stop the 
G-O Road to: Sen. Dale Bumpers, US 
Senate, Wash., DC 20510; and Rep. 
Sidney Yates, House Office Bldg., 
Wash., DC 20515. 


would not continue and if a trophy sea- 
son began, there would be hell to pay. 
At the last minute Paul Watson of the 
Sea Shepherd sailed in and threatened 
an international boycott of California 
tourism if the hunt took place. A Com- 
missioner stated that he hated like hell 
to be threatened and the crowd jeered 
back, “How do you think the Mountain 
Lion feels?” 

It is hard to tell what the Commission 
will decide. With Robert Redford doing 
public service announcements for the 
lion, Greenpeace supporting our stance, 
and statewide media attention focused 
on the issue, their decision won’t go un- 
noticed. The next hearing, on March 6 
in the conservative town of Redding, 
promises to be heated. [Editor’s note: 
late word reports that 100 lion suppor- 
ters dominated this hearing.] While the 
first hearing allowed only the presenta- 
tion of testimony, the second will allow 
for questions and discussion on a tenta- 
tive decision made by the Commission. 
The final hearing on April 10, in Sac- 
ramento, will also allow for discussion 
and the Commission will announce a 
fairly firm decision. 

Earth First! will be at all the hearings 
and it is hoped that our four-point plan 
will be taken seriously. Upon the read- 
ing of the plan at the Long Beach hear- 
ing, this writer concluded her testimony 
by stating that CDFG was rife with 
homocentric and patriarchal attitudes. 
A Commissioner responded, “If all the 
lions were as cute as that one from 
Santa Cruz, none would be killed.” En- 
trenched so deeply that it is impossible 
for them to see any light, CDFG needs 
constant hounding on this issue. Write 


letters to the Department and the Com- 
mission. Tell them to support the Earth 
First! four-point plan. Request addi- 
tional hearings and a copy of the pro- 
posal. 

EARTH FIRST! FOUR-POINT 
MOUNTAIN LION RECOVERY PLAN 

1) Deny a trophy hunting season, and 
reinstate the moratorium on the hunting 
and culling of Mountain Lions. 

2) Treat the lion as a Threatened species 
until it can be proven otherwise. Elimi- 
nate depredation kills. 

3) Shift emphasis to habitat protection, 
not just for lions, but for all wildlife, 
and protect areas where the lion can 
flourish as a wild predator. 

4) Eliminate cattle grazing in lion 
habitat to increase populations of Moun- 
tain Lion, deer and other wildlife 
species. 

Send letters to: The Department of 
Fish and Game and the Fish and 
Game Commission, both at 1416 Ninth 
St, Sacramento, CA 95814; and Gover- 
nor Deukmejian, State Capitol, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814. If interested in 
helping or attending demonstrations, 
write to Earth First! Santa Cruz, Box 
344, Santa Cruz, CA 95061, or call 
Karen at 408-335-7768. We can always 
use your greasy dollars for demonstra- 
tion expenses and educational efforts 
- we currently are educating students 
at local high schools and colleges with 
guerrilla theater. 

Karen DeBraal is the California 
Earth First! lion campaign coordinator 
and EF! Santa Cruz contact. 


No Cows on 
Mt. Diablo! 


by The Green Panther 

California’s Mt. Diablo State Park 
(east of the Bay Area) may soon be rid 
of cattle, provided that the public sup- 
ports the State Parks and Recreation 
proposal that would “severely restrict" 
grazing on this public park. Of course, 
the two ranchers who currently lease 
the property are sniveling about the 
loss of their traditional livelihood, and 
have received media exposure geared 
to create public sympathy for them. 

Among the blatant lies bandied about 
by the ranchers were the infamous “cat- 
tle help reduce fire hazards,” the brand 
new “native grasses won’t come back,” 
and the pathetic, hoary old “many 
people view pastures as natural scen- 
ery.” I shouldn’t even dignify such ver- 
bal crap with opposing arguments, but 
will for the hell of it. 

First, California’s native grasses are 
mainly bunch and cord grass, which are 
perennials, and stay green all year (at 
least in some areas). Fire hazards are 
slim, as green grass doesn’t bum well. 


Second, native grasses will return in 
the absence of livestock. In another 
park near Mt. Diablo, certain areas 
have been fenced off from cattle, and 
native grasses have returned. Lastly, 
anyone who considers cattle, pastures 
and all the trappings associated with 
them to be natural scenery is probably 
suffering from a severe mental illness, 
or is simply ignorant. 

Winning this one small battle would 
mean a lot to any of us who have spent 
the night clipping fences, or lugging 
heavy salt blocks, or shooting cows with 
bow & arrows. We must show that we 
support the Parks & Rec. proposal. 
Write to the Parks & Rec. Dept, and 
say that you support the proposal to 
remove the cattle on Mt. Diablo, and 
that cattle should also be removed from 
all other parks. Send letters to: Gary 
Fregien, State Parks & Recreation, Re- 
source Protection Division, POB 
942896, Sacramento, CA 94296-0001; 
and Mt. Diablo State Park Planning 
team, CA Dept, of Parks & Rec. , POB 
942896, Sacramento, CA 94296-0001. 




Earth First! in . . . LOS AtI^gIgS? 


by Peter Bralver 

At the time of the Rendezvous in July, 
a couple of us EFIers from Los Angeles 
decided to throw a couple of fire-ripen- 
ing seeds into the dawn, so as to let an 
LA Eaith First! group sprout. Since 
J uly, we have j oined in the International 
Rainforest Day of Protest, participated 
in two Free the Condor demonstrations 
at the LA Zoo, and coordinated a pro- 
test against renewal of trophy hunting 
of the California Cougar preceding a 
Fish & Game Commission public meet- 
ing in Long Beach. On January 28, we 
held our first tribal meeting, with al- 
most 20 EFIers present, where we de- 
veloped an agenda. Many friends from 
the Green Party have joined EF! 

Los Angeles is a challenge to Earth 
First!. It is a monstrous golgotha that 
has disrupted ocean, desert and moun- 
tain ecosystems. The LA area has been 
degraded by so many onslaughts in the 
past 25 years that the deer herds have 
diminished, urban Coyotes have been 
forced to eat garbage, the canyons have 
been staked out with roads and are now 
staked out for condominiums, stands of 
magnificent oaks have been tom from 
their grasslands, chaparral has been 
overlain with asphalt, and condors no 


longer fly into Simi Valley. 

Against this suburban and industrial 
background punctuated by clusters of 
high-rises there continues a struggle to 
revivify the environs of one of the most 
massive and decadent technological cen- 
ters in the world. Here the problems 
of leaking toxic landfills, polluted air 
and bays, industrial and military eco- 
exploitation, and Hollywood culture, 
have created a situation like nowhere 
else. For a deep ecological activist the 
main reason to live in LA now is to try 
to stop and dismantle the city and al- 
most all it stands for. Yet, only a few 
miles along the hillside from the repu- 
ted busiest intersection in the world, 
one might find Mountain Lion tracks 
next to those of Bobcat and deer. 

Our fight here is directly against 
megabuck and military manufacturers, 
and corrupt ruling educational edifices 
which have joined with the opinion-mak- 
ing moguls in their perverse messages 
celebrating the rape of Earth. Your dol- 
lars for LAEF! will go to fight for 
wilderness right in enemy country. Sup- 
port the angry rocks of Topanga Can- 
yon! Support Los Angeles Earth First! 



Los Angeles Earth First! and friends demonstrate for the freedom of the Condor. 
Photo by David Cross. 


Peter Bralver is our LA contact. 


LA Incinerator Incites EF! 


Sierra Powerline 

by Bromo Bison 

A 115-mile powerline through the 
Sierra Nevada, to link California’s Sac- 
ramento Municipal Utilities District 
(SMUD) and Nevada’s Sierra Pacific 
Power Company, is being planned. The 
utilities claim that this SMUD-Sierra 
Intertie would allow them to sell 
surplus power to each other for less than 
it could cost to build new power plants. 
Although alternative power sources are 
available in both states, the Intertie is 
being sought to save ratepayers a few 
pennies per month. 

In an attempt to gain public support 
for the project, SMUD accepted com- 
ments from all landowners along several 
alternative routes. A final route has not 
yet been released for the Intertie, but 
the NIMB Syndrome (Not In My Back- 
yard) has pushed the “preferred” route 
away from developed corridors and into 
wild areas. This route will pass through 
wildlands north of Donner Summit and 
through the Castle Peak area, popular 
among backcountry skiers, wildlife, and 
big firs. (SMUD has not yet solicited 
comments from these groups.) 

SMUD is a public utility under 
California law, which allows it to write 
and approve its own Environmental Im- 
pact Report, and which exempts it from 
scrutiny by the environmentally con- 
scious California Public Utilities Com- 
mission (PUC). This gives SMUD the 
sole authority to overturn local deci- 
sions to deny right-of-way for the Inter- 
tie. Sierra Pacific is an investor-owned 
utility which serves a small number of 
California residents, therefore its 
California operations are regulated by 
the PUC. Sierra Pacific plans to seek 
an exemption from PUC jurisdiction be- 
cause only about 39,000 of its 200,000 
customers are in California. In terms 
of numbers Sierra Pacific qualifies for 
the exemption, but because of the con- 
troversy surrounding the Intertie, the 
PUC could decide an exemption is not 
in the public interest. Public comments 
are critical to this decision. 

The Nevada Public Service Commis- 
sion recently threw a monkeywrench 
into SMUD’s plan by ordering Sierra 
Pacific to study alternatives before pro- 
ceeding with the Intertie. SMUD plan- 
ners see this as only a temporary delay. 
Nevada has a law requiring least-cost 
energy, which means that of all the al- 
ternatives, the one which costs 
ratepayers the least will be selected. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to Stan 
Huwitt, President, California Public 
Utilities Commission, 505 Van Ness 
Ave., S.F., CA 94102. Tell him that you 
oppose the SMUD-Sierra Intertie, and 
that the PUC should assume jurisdic- 
tion over the project (hold public hear- 
ings, etc.). Tell him that in particular 
you oppose any powerline that does 
not stick to presently developed cor- 
ridors and/or that invades the Castle 
Peak area. Also write to Scott M. 


Kraigie, Chairman, Nevada Public 
Service Commission, 505 E King St., 
Carson City, NV 89710. Tell him that 
you oppose the Intertie and that plan- 
ners can count on opponents to raise 
its construction costs by means of 
blockades and other acts of civil dis- 
obedience. 


Livermore Lab EIS 

The Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory is one of two places in the 
US where nuclear weapons research is 
conducted. The Dept, of Energy pays 
the University of California to use their 
name to legitimize weapons research. 

On December 22, 1986, UC released 
its “Draft Environmental Impact Re- 
port for the University of California 
Contract with the Department of 
Energy for Operation and Management 
of Lawrence Livermore National Labo- 
ratory.” This Draft EIR calls the lab’s 
environmental impact “minimal” and its 
social impact “primarily positive.” 

Anyone interested in preventing nu- 
clear war should immediately write to: 
President, U of C, 714 University Hall, 
Berkeley, CA 94720. Tell him: 1) that 
your comments are for the formal record 
for LLNL DEIR; 2) that it is despicable 
that the U of C prostitutes its name 
for nuclear weapons research; and 3) 
that the DEIR’s worst-case analysis 
should include environmental impacts 
which could result from sabotage at 
LLNL, and the consequences to the en- 
vironment of the eventual use and/or 
disposal of the weapons designed there 
(nuclear winter, etc.). Send a similar 
letter to: Dr. David Layton L453, 
LLNL, POB 5507, Livermore, CA 
94550. A group in California is poised 
to file a lawsuit, and needs letters to 
strengthen their case. 


CORRECTION 

The very fine photograph of the Sin- 
kyone on page 4 of the Brigid issue 
was by Sam Camp and not by David 
Cross as credited. Our apologies to 
Sam who has been one of the leading 
defenders of California’s Lost Coast. 


Barbecued 

BARBEE 

1 Yellowstone Park superintendent 
3 or more IGBC bureaufats 
4000 lbs. bogus EISs 
salt 

fish, white bark pine nuts, other favorite 
Griz foods 

rotten tomato sauce 
Beat and whip first 3 ingredients 
thoroughly. Add salt liberally to 
wounds. Boil in oil, then rake over coals. 
Add remaining ingredients, cook, and 
serve in “bear proof’ dumpsters in 
Grant Village or Fishing Bridge. 

— from the kitchen of Eric Holle 


by Jeremy Lawrence and Peter 
Bralver 

The city of Los Angeles plans to build 
a trash incinerator plant called the Los 
Angeles City Energy Recovery Plant 
(LANCER) at 41st and Alameda 
Streets. This is the first of 27 trash-to- 
energy burners slated for Los Angeles 
County. Projected impacts include con- 
sumption of millions of gallons of water 
to operate the plant; the release of 
multiple cancer-causing substances in- 
cluding dioxins, vinyl chloride, mer- 
cury, arsenic, furans, and sulphur 
dioxide, pouring into the Los Angeles 
Basin and the wilds of the surrounding 
mountains; and a huge increase in air 
pollution in the Basin. Many previous 
studies have linked air pollution to seri- 
ous damage to trees on the mountain- 
sides, including Basinside slopes in the 
Angeles National Forest. LANCER is 
expected to emit upwards of 5.5 tons 
of pollutants per day. A number of these 
pollutants, such dioxin, are unregulated 
in California. Unfortunately, if the city 
chokes itself to death it will take a lot 
of forests and some environmentalists 
with it. 

L.A. Earth First!, newly formed, 
took on LANCER. We have made a size- 
able stink over this newest corporate 
genocide plan. Under the project, 
Ogden Martin, an out-of-state company 
which had commercial ties to South Af- 
rica, plans to build their “safe, clean” 
bumer/generator in an area with a large 
black population — in South Central 
L.A. with its 46% poverty level. 

Fortunately, some people noticed the 
corporate scum bags and formed Con- 
cerned Citizens of South Central L.A., 
which we strengthened with our new 
band. Angry citizens and environmen- 
talists confronted the executive pollut- 
ers in a February 12 city forum. Out- 
side, EF! and Greenpeace countered 
lies by executives that dioxins were not 
ingredients in Agent Orange, infamous 
from Viet Nam, and that eating 4 tables- 
poons of peanut butter was about equi- 





* valent in toxicity to breathing air for 
70 years from the greatest impact point 
of LANCER. The demonstration ended 
with a picket and distribution of EF! 
literature to exiting citizens. 

Our second action against LANCER 
was on February 24, and arose thanks 
to secret information, leaked to our al- 
lied group of Concerned Citizens, about 
the day’s itinerary of L.A.’s mayor, Tom 
Bradley. This agenda kept us acciden- 
tally hot on the trail of this speaking 
gadabout. We confronted Bradley while 
he had a media lunch at McDonald’s. 
Although his frown showed him greatly 
displeased, the TV cameras soon be- 
came more interested in our arguments 
with police as we braved the rain with 
our banners and traded our chants of 
“No compromise in defense of Mother 
Earth” with the locals’ “Bum South Af- 
rica, not South Central L.A.” 

At the next stop along the baloney 
trail, three EFIers surrounded a YM- 
YWCA, which the mayor unsuccessfully 
tried to escape by a backdoor. The day’s 
chase ended in front of a radio station 
where the mayor spoke inside and we 
were subjected to empty arrest threats. 
The mayor’s aide-in-chief tried to dif- 
fuse our anger, claiming that the mayor 
had not yet decided on this project. Our 
anger was not diffused. 

On March 3, L.A.EF! held its latest 
protest against killer air. EF! joined 
over 100 demonstrators of many causes 
against Governor Deukmejian during a 
press conference in his L.A. offices. Un- 
believably, “Duke” had cut the Califor- 
nia list of toxic substances from about 
250 to a criminally profitable 29. EFIers 
assisted in holding a large Greenpeace 
banner condemning Chevron, major 
polluter. This banner blocked crosswalk 
access at an intersection, yet police 
made no attempt to move it until long 
after the crowd had gone. The large 
number of media representatives pres- 
ent interviewed several EF!ers. As 
groups picked up each others’ chants, 
so did often our refrain turn up in the 
voices of many new friends: “No com- 
promise in defense of Mother Earth!” 


by Tom Stoddard 

The same people who brought you 
the sale of indulgences, 
terrorism in Northern Ireland, 
two thousand years of shackled minds, 
the ravages of the Thirty Years War, 
and four hundred years of torture and 
burning by the Inquisition, 
now bring you destruction of your 
personal liberties, 
the burning and bombing of birth 
control centers, 

disinformation on the population crises, 
exploding birth rates by the ignorant 
and superstitious, 

a world gripped in famine and mass 
starvation, 

SUPPORT THEM, OR ELSE! 
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The French Nuclear Olympics 

by M. Bird 


The International Olympic Commit- 
tee has handed activists an opportunity 
to reply to France for the sinking of 
the Rainbow Warrior. It has chosen to 
site the winter Olympic games of 1992 
in the French Alps, just 35 miles from 
the 1200 megawatt (MW) Superphenix, 
the world’s largest breeder reactor. 

To refresh our memories before re- 
freshing those of Olympic Committee 
members, the research nuclear reactor 
at the University of California- LA was 
closed permanently in June 1984, 
shortly before the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics, in part because of fears of nuclear 
terrorism. The possibility of an attack 
must be taken even more seriously for 
France in 1992 that it was for the US 
in 1984, given the history of terrorism 
in France and the increasing likelihood 
that terrorists will take the nuclear 
path. Even should there not be a ter- 
rorist conspiracy, moreover, the Super- 
phenix will be a dangerous neighbor for 
the games. The breeder, unlike a light 
water reactor, can explode like a bomb; 
or it can catch fire. 

The plant contains 5 tons of 
plutonium, 5000 tons of liquid sodium 
coolant, and steam. Sodium explodes in 
contact with water and bums in contact 
with air; the French are still trying to 
learn how to put out large sodium fires. 
A leak in a steam generator could cause 
a fire that would release radioactive 
sodium and plutonium over a wide area. 
The breeder is between Lyon, Greno- 
ble, and Geneva and near northern Italy 
and southern West Germany. According 
to a study by the British National 
Radiological Protection Board, release 
of 10% of the core of a 1300 MW breeder 
in an area with a similar population de- 
nsity (not counting, of course, Olympic 
visitors; and ignoring, of course, ani- 
mals and plants) would cause 6000 im- 
mediate deaths and 60,000 delayed 
deaths from cancer. 

Those dead or weakened after a ter- 
rorist attack or an accident would be 
victims not only of the French energy 
program but also of its defense pro- 
gram. The electricity from the Super- 
phenix, which first operated at full 
power last December, is not needed. 
France is overbuilding nuclear plants 
and by 1990 will have an over-capacity 
equivalent to the electricity from 12 
reactors. What the nation “needs” from 
the breeder is plutonium. 

The Superphenix theoretically will 
produce 330 kilograms a year of 


weapons grade plutonium in its blanket, 
enough for 60 bombs at 5 kilograms 
each. The French government has never 
admitted that it will militarize the 
Superphenix, but neither has it denied 
that it will do so; and it is in the process 
of modernizing its nuclear forces. State- 
ments of individual officials indicate 
that the military will obtain its fissile 
material at the cost of electricity con- 
sumers, among them the Olympic Com- 
mittee. 

The breeder has already claimed at 
least one victim, a teacher, killed by a 
police-fired percussion grenade during 
a 1977 demonstration at Malville against 
the plant’s construction. Because of the 
link of the Superphenix with the French 
weapons program, his death 
foreshadowed that of the Portuguese 
photographer killed aboard the Rain- 
bow Warrior in 1985, as Greenpeace pre- 
pared to sail to protest French nuclear 
testing. 

The brutal repression of the 1977 Mal- 
ville demonstration started a decline in 
the French anti-nuclear movement, 
which is only now, in the wake of Cher- 
nobyl, beginning to rebuild. Perhaps 
the International Olympic Committee 
did the movement a favor in choosing 
Albertville for the games. Moving the 
games or shutting down the reactor 
while they are going on would call the 
attention of the international commu- 
nity, and most importantly of the 
French public, to the danger of the 
breeder. 

Letters asking that, due to the dan- 
gers posed by the Superphenix breeder 
reactor, the site of the games be 
changed should be sent to: Mme Fran- 
coise Zweifel, General Secretary, In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, 
Chateau de Vidy, CH-1007 Lausanne, 
Switzerland; with a copy to: General 
George Miller, Secretary General, US 
Olympic Committee, 1750 E Boulder 
St., CO Springs, CO 80909; and 
Agence Nationale pour l’lnformation 
Touristique, 8, ave. de l’Opera, 75001, 
Paris, France; and French Tourist Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 10020. If 
you can afford the time and postage, 
also send letters of support to French 
activists through the ecological 
periodical, Silence/Superpholix, 4, 
rue Bodin, 69001 Lyon, France — and 
help spread the word among US Olym- 
pics enthusiasts. 

M. Bird is a anti-nuclear researcher 
and uniter. She specializes in French 
nuclear issues. 


Take This Plant 

Early on June 23, Thailand’s Industry 
Minister Dr. Chirayu Isarangkun na 
Ayutthaya flew to scenic Phuket Island 
in southern Thailand. He was to attend 
a 9 AM hearing into a soon to be opened 
plant for processing tantalum, a metal 
found in local tin bearing deposits. 

Chirayu didn’t make it. A large crowd 
of protesters greeted him at the airport. 

An even larger assembly awaited him 
at his next stop, the monument to 
Phuket heroines Thao Thep Kasattri 
and Thao Sri Sunthom, who defended 
the island against invading Burmese. 

When he got to city hall for the meet- 
ing, a mass protest there persuaded him 
not to enter. He tried to change the 
venue to the Merlin Hotel. 

By Mid-afternoon, the minister had 
beaten a hasty retreat to neighbouring 
Phang-nga Province, the tantalum fac- 
tory was ablaze, the Merlin Hotel had 
been attacked and set alight and several 
cars and motorcycles had been de- 
stroyed. By evening, 35 people were ar- 
rested and a state of emergency was 
clamped on the island. 

The previous day, environmentalists 
and community leaders campaigning 
against the tantalum plant planned a 
demonstration to convince a govern- 
ment fact-finding team of the prevailing 
sentiment against the project when the 
panel led by Minister Chirayu flew in 
the next day. The demonstrators, com- 
prising 18 anti-tantalum groups, were 
to demand the removal of the tantalum. 

Thailand Tantalum Industry Co Ltd 
started the plant project in 1982. The 
biggest shareholder (45%) is the Phuket 
based S.A. Minerals Co. of the Yeap 
family. International Finance Corp., a 
World Bank investment branch, owns 
12.4%; 3 Thai banks hold 14%; three Thai 
families, 15%; and Industrial Finance 
Corp. of Thailand, 5%. The rest is in 
the hands of small shareholders, repor- 
tedly including some Phuket govern- 
ment officials. 

Thailand’s Board of Investment gave 
the company an exemption from import 
tariffs on machinery and a 5-year tax 
holiday once production starts. Al- 
though the price of tantalum has 
dropped sharply, the project went 
ahead. 

The metal is found more abundantly 
— and is of better quality — in the kind 
of tin slag produced in Thailand than 
elsewhere in the region. Among other 
things, it is used in electronic compo- 


Bangladesh Forest & 
Tribals Under Siege 


The following is from an appeal sent 
by The Buddhist Peace Fellowship, Sar- 
vodaya Group, POB 319, Cabin John, 
Maryland 20818. 

For the past 15 years, since 
Bangladesh gained independence from 
Pakistan, the tribal people of that na- 
tion’s Chittagong Hill Tracts have been 
under brutal pressure to give up the 
land they have occupied for centuries 
and flee into India and Burma. As many 
as 200,000 of the tribals have been killed 
by the Bangladesh army or by new 
Bengali Moslem settlers. 

The Hill Tract peoples are made up 
of 13 tribes of Sino-Tibetan-Burman 
origin and are either Buddhist, Hindu, 
Animist or Christian in religion and 
culture. Today 500,000 tribals survive 
in a region of 5000 square miles of high 
forested ridges and narrow valleys, 
which they now share with 500,000 new 
settlers. The military dictatorship of 
Bangladesh has sealed off the Chit- 
tagong area and declared it a military 
zone. Meanwhile, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank finances projects in the Hill 
Tracts which destroy ecosystems and 
tribal peoples for the benefit of new 
Bengali settlers and industry. 

Letters calling for the preservation 
of Hill Tract lands and an end to the 
abuse of these tribals are needed. Send 
to: General H.M. Ershad, President of 
the Republic of Bangladesh, Banga 
Bhawan, Dacca, Bangladesh; and Asian 
Development Bank, Roxas Boulevard, 
Manila, Philippines. 
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Narmada Dam 
Threatens Indian 
Tribals 

by Tom Howard 

Editor’s note: The following article 
is reprinted from one of the most infor- 
mative, and thus oft depressing, en- 
vironmental periodicals in the ivorld — 
International Dams Newsletter. To 
subscribe, send $15 to: International 
Dams Newsletter, Fort Mason Center, 
Bldg.C, S.F., CA 94123, USA. 

Popular opposition to the multi-dam 


Narmada project in India continues to 
grow. On September 21, 1986, 4000 tri- 
bals from the area to be submerged by 
the proposed Bodhghat dam held a dem- 
onstration at the village of Badsur, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The demonstrators sent a letter to 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to convey 
their opposition to the project, which 
would mean the submergence of 42 vil- 
lages, agricultural land, wildlife and an 
extremely rich flora including dense sal 
forests and rare medicinal plants. They 
argue that there are no ways to provide 
alternatives for what would be lost: the 
ecological equilibrium of the entire area 
would be destroyed once and for all. 
They went on to say that this dam would 


and PHUKET! 



nents and surgical implants. The local 
population feared the prospect of an in- 
dustrial disaster like Bhopal or Cher- 
nobyl. According to some reports, vid- 
eos suggesting such scenarios had been 
circulating in Phuket town. 

The 2 billion bhat tantalum factory 
in Phuket, a Thai-Malaysian joint ven- 
ture, was reduced to ashes after protes- 
ters attacked the plant with stones and 
set it on fire with gasoline. 

The motives were confusing. Some 
press reports indicated that the mob 
turned wild and took the law into then- 
own hands after Minister Chirayu failed 
to come before a scheduled hearing at 
the Phuket Community Hall. Attacking 
the plant, it was said, was not in the 
minds of the protesters until they were 
enraged by the absence of Chirayu at 
the public hearing after hours of wait- 
ing. 

Other indications, however, pointed 
to a preconceived and well organised 
move that would have taken place even 
if the industry minister had shown. 


be constructed only over their bodies. 
The letter bears the signatures or 
thumbprints of 105 village leaders. 

Organizers accused the Madhya 
Pradesh Electricity Board of trying to 
head off the demonstration in every pos- 
sible way, including seizing boats on the 
Indravati River to keep people from get- 
ting there. In addition, they said the 
Board had spent large sums of public 
money to send delegations of officials, 
contractors, and middle-men to lobby 
the chief minister of the state in favor 
of the project, without including a 
single village resident. 

There seem to be good reasons for 
such concern on the part of the Board. 
At the related Narmada Sagar project, 
continued protests over the area to be 
flooded and the number of people to be 
relocated have forced delays in construc- 
tion, and recently there has been talk 
of lowering the planned height of the 
dam from 93 to 86 meters. 

An additional note from IDN: 

In related developments, a study 
based on satellite imagery has revealed 
rapid forest destruction in Madhya 
Pradesh between 1975 and 1982, and 
predicts total destruction in the next 
10-15 years if present trends continue. 


China Nukes 

by APPEN 

Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM) and 
members of Asia-Pacific People’s Envi- 
ronment Network (APPEN) together 
with the Joint Conference for Shelving 
Daya Bay Nuclear Plant and Hong Kong 
Friends of the Earth call upon China 
to abandon the construction of the 1800- 
megawatt pressurised-water nuclear 
reactor power plant at Daya Bay in 
China, 50 kilometers from Hong Kong. 

China’s biggest foreign contract, to 





buy its second nuclear power station, 
has put Beijing firmly on the nuclear 
road. It has signed contracts with Fre- 
matome from France and GEC from En- 
gland for a US$2.5 billion nuclear plant. 
The Daya Bay nuclear plant is China’s 
largest foreign joint venture in which 
construction and operation costs are to 
be financed with foreign exchange. The 
Guangdong Nuclear Power Joint Ven- 
ture Co. is owned 75% by the 
Guangdong Nuclear Investment Co., 
and 25% by Hong Kong Nuclear Invest- 
ment Co. (an affiliate of China Light 
and Power) who will take 70% of the 
electricity output. The Hong Kong gov- 
ernment has backed a US$77 million 
loan for the project. 

The project is divided into 4 stages. 
The first was site selection and the sec- 
ond is site development, which is under 
way, with the actual building of the 
power station the next stage. Fre- 
matome is to provide two 900-MW pres- 
surised-water reactors (PWRs) valued 
at US$295 million and GEC is to provide 
the turbines worth US$295 million. Pro- 
duction of the PWRs by Frematome will 
be under license by Westinghouse of the 
US. This PWR is the same type of reac- 
tor involved in the near-meltdown at 
the Three Mile Island nuclear plant in 
Pennsylvania. 

The failure of the Government of 
Hong Kong to disclose the results of 
feasibility studies have brought down a 
veil of suspicion. In the wake of the 
Chernobyl disaster, 117 labour, youth, 
and social welfare organisations and 
other groups have joined the anti-nu- 
clear movement in Hong Kong and a 
major petition campaign has collected 
1 million signatures. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
and cables of protest to: Mr. Deng 
Xiaoping, Vice Chairman, Beijing, 
Peoples Republic of China. Send copies 
of letters to APPEN and to newspapers 
in China and Hong Kong, including: 
Editor, Renmin Ribao, 2 Jintai Xi Lu, 
3838 Beijing, China; Editor, South 
China Morning Post, Tong Chong St., 
Hong Kong. 

APPEN is an Asian-Pacific network 
coordinated by Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (Friends of the Earth 
Malaysia) that links member organisa- 
tions in the region. The above article 
is from an APPEN Action Alert.. The 
following article is from their journal, 
Asian-Pacific Environment. To sub- 
scribe for 2 years, send $20 (surface) 
or $2Jt (air) to APPEN, c/o Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia, 37 Lorong Birch, 10250 
Penang, West Malaysia. From the same 
address, you can subscribe to Suara 
Sam, the excellent journal of SAM. 

Whooper Stopper 
Month: 

Demonstrations 

Set 

by Dev Weiss 

Due to a growing concern about trop- 
ical rainforest destruction and Burger 
King’s role [and roll] in it, Earth First! 
will accelerate its international rain- 
forest campaign this spring. We are de- 
claring May to be Whopper Stopper 
month. Actions will begin in Cleveland, 
Ohio, after the Midwest Tropical Rain- 
forest Conference (April 24-26). 

After 3 years of protests, Burger 
King still uses rainforest beef and shows 
no signs of stopping. BK has gone so 
far as to say that there is not widespread 
rainforest destruction and that Costa 
Rica (where they buy their beef) has a 
strict land use policy. 

By focusing attention on Burger 
King, we hope to expose the industry- 
wide practice of importing low quality 
beef from Central America. Importa- 
tion of this beef for fast-foods is the 
major cause of the conversion of tropical 
rainforests into cow pasture. This de- 
structive practice displaces aboriginal 
peoples, disrupts local economies and 
causes irreparable damage to diverse 
ecosystems. Twenty percent of hambur- 
gers sold in the US are made from rain- 
forest beef. How much is BK responsi- 
ble for? We have a right to know! 

Actions are being organized now. 
Contact your local EF! chapter to get 
involved. For further information, con- 
tact Karen Pickett from Bay Area EF! 
or Ohio EF! at POB 331, Novelty, OH 
44072. Karen can provide free back- 
ground fact sheets. 


Iceland Update 

The two whaling ships sunk by Davith 
the Breton and Ronard the Berserker 
have been raised but not yet fully re- 
paired. The operation to date has cost 
over $1,000,000 . The insurance cover- 
age on the ships paid, but the premiums 
to the whaling company have sky-roc- 
keted. The processing plant has not yet 
been fully repaired. 

Documentation of evidence of illegal 
takes on whales was removed from the 
lab at the whaling station and is in the 
hands of the Sea Shepherd Conserva- 
tion Society. This evidence will be pre- 
sented to the infractions committee of 
the International Whaling Commission 
when it meets again in June 1987 at 
Bournemouth, England. 

In Iceland, public opinion is turning 
against the whaling company for bring- 
ing such bad publicity to their country. 
The initial anger at Sea Shepherd Soci- 
ety has transformed into wide ranging 
anti-whaling sentiment in Iceland. The 
Icelanders recognize that whaling is re- 
sponsible for the international embar- 
rassment of being caught with their 
pants down engaged in the illegal act 
of whaling. 

To date, Iceland has not filed for ex- 
tradition of Rod Coronado and David 
Howitt nor have they issued a warrant 
for Paul Watson. The conflict is ex- 
pected to resume on the floor at the 
IWC meeting this year as Iceland has 
threatened to walk out of the meetings 
if the Sea Shepherd Society attends. 



DRIFTNET 

UPDATE 

by Paul Watson wrenching. Send applications to Sea 

Shepherd, c/o Scott Trimingham, 
The Sea Shepherd will depart from POB 7000-S, Redondo Beach, CA 

England in April bound for Norfolk, 90277. We could also use volunteers 

Virginia, the first stop on a voyage via to help in Norfolk, the LA area, the 

Panama to Los Angeies, San Fran- Bay area, Seattle and Sitka, 

cisco, Seattle, Sitka and then on to Please send contributions to help 

the outer fringes of the Aleutian Is- with fuel and supplies to the above 
lands to confront the driftnet fleets address. It costs $29 an hour to fuel 

of Japan, Taiwan and South Korea. the ship. If each reader could sponsor 

Applications are still being ac- an hour or even a half hour, hell, we’ll 

cepted for participation on the voyage accept a quarter of an hour, it would 

from Seattle onward. The cost is $2000 surely help speed the Sea Shepherd 

plus your own outfitting for a month on her way to a date with destiny and 

of high adventure and the chance to hopefully the demise of the driftnet 

involve yourself in high seas monkey- fishery of the North Pacific. Re- 

member, the lives of nearly 200,000 


Penan Defend Sarawak 


marine mammals and over a million 
sea birds are at stake. To save them, 
we need a united effort and all the 


work [despite continued attempts by 

The following is drawn from a message Malaysian authorities to arrest him]. 

of the Penan People of the Tutoh and Representatives of Penan com- 

Limbang Rivers region to the people of munities issued a declaration calling for 
Sarawak, Malaysia, and the world. a halt of all logging in the Tutoh and 

The Penan People are an aboriginal Limbang Rivers region. The corn- 

group in the northeastern part of munities have decided to blockade all 

Sarawak [the Malaysian portion of Bor- logging activities on their tribal lands, 

neo]. Originally nomadic, some have al- The blockade will commence on 16 Feb- 

ready settled as a result of government ruary, 1987, and will continue for as long 

incentives and pressure from massive as necessary. The two main blockade 

logging activities in their traditional sites are the Long Napir site — on the 

hunting grounds. Madamit to WTX logging camp road, 

Three principal companies have been and the Kamp Layun site — near the 

disturbing the jungle of the Sungai Sungai Layun bridge. Men as well as 

Tutoh and Sungai Limbang region, the women and children will take part, 

ancestral home of the Penan. Samling Persons concerned with the forest 

Company operates in the Tutoh River and the Penan are needed to publicize 

region, Limbang Trading operates in and join the blockade. Contributions 

the Limbang River region, and the are also needed. For more informa- 

Wong Tung Kuang Company operates tion, and to contribute, contact: Rain- 

between the 2 rivers. Roads are being forest Information Centre, POB 368, 

constructed and timber removed with- Lismore, NSW 2480 Australia, 

out the consent of the majority of the Letters in opposition to logging in 

Penan People. Compensation is nonexis- the Tutoh-Limbang region, and in 

tent or far from adequate while hand- favor of preserving the region for wild- 

outs to influential individuals are in- life and the Penan, should be sent to: 

tended to prevent dissent. YAB Datuk Seri Dr Mahathir bin 

All efforts of the Penan to have the Mohammed, Prime Minister of 

Tutoh & Limbang Rivers region gazet- Malaysia, Prime Minister’s Dept., 

ted as a Communal Forest Reserve have KUALA LUMPUR, 
failed. Petitions to the government were ed. note: As we were finishing this issue, 

left unanswered. Bruno Manser, the we received a news clipping from the 

Swiss researcher living with the Penan, Rainforest Information Centre stating 
has publicized the situation of the the following (The Northern Star, 3-2- 

Penan, and has for two years been try- 87 ) : “Australian botanist Peter Faigl has 

ing to improve it. He is disappointed been expelled from the east Malaysian 
with the unjust attitude of official state of Sarawak for leading anti-logging 

bodies, and determined to continue his protests.” 



support we can get. 


Chicle Cripples 

By Wayne T. Williams 

In the jungles of Guatelmala, the chi- 
cle tree grows wild, and is our primary 
source of chewing gum in America. 
Numerous attempts to cultivate this 
rainforest tree have failed. The only way 
to harvest the sap (chicle) is to sacrifice 
the tree. The men who collect the sticky 
sap are called “Chicleros,” and they 
gather the chicle, forming it into large 
balls that are then carried to nearby 
rivers to be boated down the meander- 
ing jungle watercourses of the Peten 
and Yucatan Peninsulas to processing 
centers. 

The Chicleros search the jungle for 
chicle trees in what is one of the harsh- 
est environments on Earth. The swamp- 
lands and rainforests receive more than 
300 inches of rainfall each year, and are 
filled with malaria mosquitos, poison- 
ous snakes, a myriad of internal para- 
sites and fungal skin pathogens. The 
most feared danger is a “Mosca” or fly 
that appears to have a certain appetite 
for Chicleros. This fly lays its eggs on 
the skin of the Chicleros, and when the 
larvae hatch after a few minutes, they 
burrow beneath the skin and muscles, 
where they feast on cartilage. After a 
few seasons of work, the Chicleros inev- 
itably contact “La Mosca,” and gradu- 
ally the men lose their ears and noses, 
becoming crippled in a way that is so 
characteristic that everyone knows who 
is a Chiclero as plainly as everyone 
knows who is a leper. 

There is a high price to pay for Double 
Bubble chewing gum. Because the chi- 
cle tree can only grow in virgin rain- 
forest, cannot be cultivated, and must 
be destroyed at harvest, several coun- 
tries in Central America now realize 
that this resource will soon be extinct 
or unexploitable commercially. Lately 
there have appeared on the market sev- 
eral new kinds of chewing gum that do 
not have the chewability of those favor- 
ite brands containing real chicle. 

So we learn that even the seemingly 
innocuous American habit of chewing 
gum has adverse environmental effects. 


Wayne T. Williams, PhD, is a 
botanist and environmental activist. 
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March to Ground Zero 

by Mike Jakubal 



Photo by Mike Jakubal. 


Q: How can you tell when the DOE is 
lying ? 

A: Their lips move. 

— Nagasaki, 1987 

February 8: Hurricane Hot Springs 
(that’s “Herrikin” if you live in southern 
Utah). It’s been said that the best way 
to recover from one action is to plan 
the next. Tomorrow we’ll begin recon- 
naissance for direct actions against 
Energy Fuels Nuclear and the uranium 
mines on the Grand Canyon’s North Rim 
that represent the initial phase in the 
deadly nuclear cycle. For now, however, 
we’re content to soak in the hot mineral 
pools and rest our aches and pains — 
leftovers of our last adventure. My 
thoughts drift back to the desert, 
helicopters, and the final end of the 
atomic cycle. 

January 26, 7:45 AM: “That’s the 
most desert camo I’ve seen in a long 
time,” remarked the cop after seeing 
our brown camouflage pack-covers bulg- 
ing from the trunk of David’s Buick and 
then peering in at the six of us in match- 
ing camo outfits. Then suspiciously, 
“Where y’all headed?” 

“Ely,” David coolly replies, “Out to 
Ruby Valley.” 

“What ya doin’ up there?” 

“Wildlife photography ... on the Re- 
fuge there.” 

The cop is apparently satisfied with 
that response. He writes a warning 
ticket for our non-functional headlight 
and allows us on our way. Whew. . . 

8:20 PM: Left, slosh, right, slosh , 
left . : . The five gallons of water we 
each carry in our over-loaded packs 
splash ryhthmically with our steps as 
the five of us plod across the desert 
under cover of dark. We make macabre 
jokes about radiation poisoning, then as 
the night wears on and we tire,, we keep 
to our own thoughts. The sickly glow 
of Las Vegas, ove r_.100 finl es,, tn -the 
^uffieast7TrOTS3n2oth^nse_fla3deas 
dispIay~o f Stars. A fine night to be tres- 
passing . . 

Jan 28, 6 AM: On schedule, two ve- 
hicles arrive at our rendezvous spot. We 
emerge from the brush, climb in and 
return to town. In the preceeding 36 
hours we hiked across 13 miles of open 
desert to the foot of the Jumbled Hills 
where we stashed food and 25 gallons 
of water before retracing our steps. 
Beyond the stash, three of us made a 
15-mile exploratory hike to plot the 
route ahead. Our path in the coming 
days will lead around the southern edge 
of the Jumbled Hills, across 10 miles of 
open Emigrant Basin, through the 
Papoose Range and around Papoose 
Lake and finally into the slanting, snow- 
covered mesas of the Half-pint Range. 
Beyond there, and as yet unseen, lies 
our final objective: “Area 10” of the vast 
basin known as “Yucca Flat” on the 
Nevada Nuclear Test Site. The next 
underground nuclear explosion, code 
named “Hazebrook,” is scheduled for 
there eight days from now. 

Hazebrook has special significance 
for the possibility of nuclear disarma- 
ment: if detonated it will provoke an 
end to the Soviets’ 18-month self-im- 
posed moratorium on nuclear testing. 
In this same period, through repeated 
extensions of he moratorium, the US 
has conducted 25 tests. With the highly 
charged climate surrounding nuclear 
testing, Hazebrook presents a political 
weak puint and a perfect opportunity 
for direct action. Activist groups across 
the US are mobilizing; we are Green- 
peace. 

The Greenpeace strategy for this pro- 
test entails several actions at various 
locations, with our backcountry team 
being the cornerstone. We will attempt 
to invade (or reclaim?) the Test Site on 
foot, then occupy “ground zero” and 
delay the test for as long as possible. 
No news media are allowed on the Test 
Site, therefore photography at ground 
zero will be up to us. We have a plan: 
on the evening of the 3rd — one and a 
half days before the test — two activists 
will be photographed at GZ with a ban- 
ner. The photographer and a distance 
runner will divide the film and begin 
the run/hike out, reaching the media by 
the day of the blast. Four others will 
wait until test day then use bicycle locks 
and chains to attach themselves to the 
fiber-optic cables running from the in- 
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strument trailers into the ground and 
down to the bomb. Risky, but we’ll give 
it our best. 

Brought together by Earth Firstler/ 
Greenpeacer Mike Roselle, our team in- 
cludes Karen Hanlon and Pia Mancia 
from Greenpeace’s Pacific Southwest of- 
fice in San Francisco; David Cross, an 
EFler and professional photographer 
from Berkeley and (with Mike) veteran 
of an earlier Greenpeace Test Site inva- 
sion; and Kathy Hands and Dave “Luke” 
Lucas, EFIers from Boulder. Also from 
the Bay Area are Dan Zbozien and Pete 
Abraham. Dan was on the Rainbow War- 
rior when it documented illegal Soviet 
whaling to feed Siberian mink farms. 
Pete, a canvasser for Greenpeace, will 
be our cross-country film runner. Roger 
Featherstone, Earth First! roving 
agitator, and the indomitable “Iron 
Maiden” will provide transportation in 
and out of the backcountry for us and 
other teams. Roger’s amazing ability to 
drive cross-country at night, without 
headlights, will be invaluable here. 

Jan 28, 1:30 PM: Back in town, we 
meet with other groups to coordinate 
strategy. Livermore Action Group from 
Berkeley has sent a backcountry affin- 
ity group. Rocky Mountain Peace 
Center in Boulder will send one or two 
teams. The motel room that has become 
the Greenpeace staging area is clut- 
tered with radios, packs, radiation 
suits, maps and beer bottles from last 
night’s planning session. The phone 
rings constantly. Next door a 15-foot 
banner is being lettered. Steve Rohl 
briefs us on what to expect at ground 
zero. His extensive knowledge of the 
Test Site is supplemented by a secretly 
obtained Department of Energy video 
of a previous test. We stare in awe as 
the lifeless voice counts down, “. . .4 . 

. .3 . . .2 . . .1 . . .Zero Time.” With a 
force of 10 Gs, a huge expanse of desert 
is violently thrust several feet into the 
air then settles amidst dust clouds while 
shock waves visibly ripple through the 
land. Like a recurring nightmare, the 
scene repeats itself over and over on 
the screen. Our plan, previously so 
abstract and general, now becomes spe- 
cific and deeply personal. This action 
is suddenly real, and fear creeps in as 
I try to imagine standing on the place 
we’ve just seen on TV .... 

Nuclear weapons are not the greatest 
threat to Earth — but potentially the 
most acute. Tropical/temperate defores- 
tation, ozone destruction, acid rain, 
toxic dumping ... all will prove as de- 
vastating to natural diversity in the long 
run as nuclear war could be tomorrow. 
However, the continued testing and, 
hence, more and nastier weapons, is not 
simply a “disarmament” issue but a re- 
flection of the larger worldview held by 
industrial society. It seems appropri- 
ate, then, that the testing takes place 
near Las Vegas — the epitome of waste, 
greed and empty, distracted con- 
sumerism that scorns living Nature and 
authentic experience for power, spec- 
tacular diversions and technological 
control. 

Jan 31: As the Moon’s thin crescent 
is hidden by the upturning Earth, we 
key our direction of travel off Jupiter 
instead, and later, Mars. Venus’ rise 
near the eastern horizon signals morn- 
ing’s approach. At the south edge of the 
Jumbled Hills — already 20 miles into 
occupied territory — we seek cover at 
first light. Unable to sleep, I climb to 
where I can see the route ahead. 

Spreading beneath my vantage point 
is the classic basin and range country 
that characterizes this region. It is a 
land of vast, seemingly empty plains in- 
terrupted periodically by isolated 
groupings of equally desolate ridges 
and peaks. Little moisture falls here. 
Incoming Pacific storms dissipate their 
energy crossing the Sierra Crest, leav- 
ing a rainshadow over the entire Great 
Basin region. The meager runoff drains 
into a series of ephemeral, alkaline lakes 
where it is either absorbed into the soil 
or evaporates in the dry air leaving be- 
hind white, mineral-rich “salt” flats. 
With such light precipitation, erosion is 
a slow process, producing smooth 
rounded hills and shallow drainages of- 
fering precious few hiding places. 

For such seemingly hostile environs, 
this part of the Mojave Desert bioregion 
(within the Basin and Range physiog- 
raphic province) is beautifully diverse. 


We see few animals; but each morning, 
tracks in the sandy washes testify to 
their activity there. We can name a 
dozen plants and there are twice that 
many we don’t know. To cope with freez- 
ing temperatures and long dry spells, 
plants here space themselves wide and 
evenly and, except for the overgrown 
yuccas known as Joshua Trees, main- 
tain low compact structures. The strin- 
gent demands of existence allow for lit- 
tle embellishment. 

As life here has adapted to survive, 
we in turn arrange our activities to fit 
the imperatives of travel in this 
militarized desert. In addition to the 
usual rigors of the desert, we face the 
government’s full array of security 
paraphernalia: infrared and starlight 
scopes, motion detection sensors, 
helicopters. The open terrain, with only 
the scant cover of low shrubs, generally 
precludes day travel. Thus, we move by 
darkness and navigate by the stars. For 
daylight cover we rely on nature’s oldest 
trick — camouflage. From head to foot 
we’re dressed in mottled tan and brown 
with matching pack-covers, and elastic 
stretch camo face masks. The fact that 
our clothing is identical to that worn 
by the military here, that we look — 
however rag-tag — like soldiers is not 
lost to us. I think about the prospect 
of meeting DOE’s armed security 
troops — who, DOE has threatened, 
have shoot-to-kill orders for suspected 
“terrorists” — dressed in military cloth- 
ing .. . 

Bob Marshall once called this area the 
finest example of a desert wilderness 
and proposed a huge preserve here. 
Like the war-time destruction of other 
lands abroad, this desert is being sys- 
tematically ravaged by the military’s 
“peacetime” activities. Shell casings lit- 
ter the ground and fighter planes 
scream constantly overhead. Large 
areas are destroyed regularly by off- 
road maneuvers and bombing practice. 
Within the US, all acknowledged Amer- 
ican nuclear bomb tests, and also those 
of the British, occur at the the Nevada 
Test Site. The hundreds of above- and 
below-ground nuclear tests have left 
Yucca Flat irradiated, scarred, and 
burnt. The map shows craters, blast 
centers, nuclear waste dumps, bunkers, 
trenches, ruins: all a legacy of a dying 
culture’s mad race to nowhere .... 

Dusk: We move across Emigrant 
Basin. Several miles to the north we 
see the eerie glow of “Area 51,” the ex- 
tremely secret Stealth Fighter base 
near Groom Lake. We stop for sleep 
two-thirds across the basin. 

8:45 AM: Papoose Range. Helicopter 
noise in distance. We cover as well as 
we can; no ’copters appear. Each time 
a military vehicle or low-flying aircraft 
approaches, Coyotes howl a warning. 
It’s no wonder; Coyotes must be fun for 
trigger-happy soldiers. 

Dark: A road leads us into the Half- 
pint Range. We walk in the tire tracks 
so the next vehicle will erase our tracks. 

7:30 PM: Guard station onroad. Must 
be expecting vehicular assault since the 
two guards sit inside playing cards. We 
walk silently by. 

9 PM: Continuous effort wearing on 
us. Stop for sleep. I curl immediately 
into my sleeping bag, exhausted, forget- 
ting to even remove my shoes. 

February 2: Moving again at 4:30. 
Making good time. Roadbed softens and 
we begin leaving obvious tracks. Lights 
from operations of Yucca Flat become 
visible. A low rumbling from generators 


and drill rigs reminds us why we’re 
here. 

Dawn: We’re leaving too many tracks. 
We split into two groups of four and 
move cross-country. Small gully near 
Banded Mountain provides a hiding 
spot for the day. 

9 AM: Helicopter appears, searches 
road. Must see tracks. Looking for 
someone ... us. 

9:45: ’Copter leaves. Security trucks 
appear on road. Another patrols the 
wash below us. Guards search the sand 
for tracks. 

Helicopter returns, accompanied by 
another. Back and forth across the val- 
leys they search; then the ridge behind 
us; getting closer . . . closer. . . . With 
an explosion of sound the machine thun- 
ders down on us. It passes 30 feet over 
our heads. We cringe as it makes 
another pass, then another. The ’copter 
hovers 200 feet away while 2 DOE M-16- 
armed guards leap from the open hatch. 
Oh shit! They’ve seen us, we’re caught! 
We wait. My stomach bubbles from in- 
tense anxiety. Helicopter still flying 
nearby. What are they waiting for? 

We’re walking toward ground zero. 
Almost there. We’re going in but we’re 
leaving tracks and we know the helicop- 
ters are on our trail. We try to run but 
sink in the soft sand. Frantic! We hear 
the choppers. Knee-deep sand. We can 
hardly move! Here they come. . . ! 

4:45 PM: I jolt awake from the hide- 
ous nightmare as the helicopter returns 
for one more sweep. Getting chilly now 
but I mustn’t move to warm clothes, 
although my pack is only six feet away. 

Dark: We emerge and discuss our situ- 
ation. Test is scheduled for two and a 
half days hence and we’re within easy 
striking distance of ground zero. We’ll 
stay here until the night before the 
blast, then move in. Long, uneasy sleep. 

Feb 3, 8:10 AM: Amidst the noise of 
searching choppers, our scanner crack- 
les out a DOE broadcast: “An under- 
ground nuclear test was conducted 
today at 0700 hours with a yield of less 
than 20 kilotons, code named Hazeb- 
rook.” Damn them! Maybe they’re lying 
to bring us out of hiding. No, later we 
hear other transmissions indicating the 
test was genuine. In desperation at 
their inability to thwart peaceful protes- 
ters, DOE was forced to rush the 
schedule by two days. The explosion 
was so small that we felt nothing. Arrest 
now can serve no useful purpose. We’ll 
begin our retreat at dusk. 

5 PM: We leave our extra water for 
the next action. Next action? We hoist 
our packs, anxious to be off, then stop 
for a moment as a truncated band of 
rainbow arcs between cloud and Earth 
over our path to safety. We are re- 
minded of the ancient Cree prophecy 
as told to Greenpeace: “When the Earth 
i s sick the animals wilTst.art “^disap- 
pear, th en the Warriors of the Rainbow, 
wHTcome to save them.” That time has 
come and ours hasbeen’But one of many 
battles. Individually or in bands, hu- 
mans will have to transcend the seeth- 
ing mediocrity of civilization to reclaim 
power as Warriors. With courage and 
conviction on our side, we can save the 
Grizzlies, California Condors, rain- 
forests, old growth . . . and maybe even 
ourselves. 

Epilogue: Karen, David, Pete, and 
Pia — the other half of the team — 
were arrested near our hiding place — 
the searchers had seen them, not us. 
On drop-off missions for other teams 


by Lone Wolf Circles 

The Deep Ecology Medicine Show 
takes wing again in April for a 5-state 
tour of the West, following Dave Fore- 
man’s advice to me to “keep up the bad 
name of Earth First!,” and Bill Devall’s 
call to resensitize and re-enchant. These 
concert-rallies will be all the more pow- 
erful with the combined contributions 
of Dakota Sid and Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. 
Since my first performance with Bill 
Oliver at the 85 RRR I’ve been 
privileged to work with 60 different 
musicians, adapting my lyric message 
to rock, new age, country, reggae, and 
flamenco styles. But it wasn’t until 
Dakota Sid joined the fall tour that I 
had the consistent personal interaction 
needed for the medicine to evolve. 

Earth First! was a priority awaiting 
its champions when the first road shows 
set a movement into motion. Dave, 
Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, 
Nagasaki Johnson; a redneck microbus 
held together with the many bum- 
perstickers of the most radical wilder- 
ness defense group since Crazy Horse 
toppled the “singing wires.” Sharing un- 
daunted enthusiasm that results in both 
personal transformation and direct en- 
vironmental action. 

Activism without a spiritual, deep- 
ecology sensibility is bankrupt. 
Likewise, unless manifested through ac- 
tion, spiritual awareness remains hol- 
low. Growing out of this early road show 
tradition, the Deep Ecology Medicine 
Show is an invitation to more acute per- 
ception, invoking our power, inspiring 
uncompromised defense of Mother 
Earth. Our shows often begin and end 
with a prayer circle. We are a tribe in 
search of each other, affirming our- 
selves in our quantum leap beyond poli- 
tics and dogmatic religion. We call the 
shaman in each of us to help us go from 
fear to ecstasy, from despair to an anger 
based on joy and love. The basket we 
passed for donations came back not just 
with money, but with Lou’s Bald Moun- 
tain tobacco, arrowheads, blessed 
seeds, handwritten poetry, effigies to 
the Goddess and the inexplicable . . . 
. Invisible strands of a web that con- 
nects those of us with a common insight 
and a shared calling. Going beyond en- 
vironmental polemics to feel that mys- 
tical oneness with the matrix of life & 
defending it out of that sense of self-de- 
fense. 

Responsibility means the ability to 
respond. We follow most shows with 
specific actions on urgent local issues, 
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providing music to the frontlines. Our 
spring tour begins in Oregon with three 
rallies culminating in another blockade 
of the Bald Mountain Road. We ask 
everyone in the areas we’ll visit to come 
up with creative and hard-hitting ac- 
tions on which we can focus the rally 
energy. Shake down the very walls of 
the Earth-rapists! It doesn’t matter 


that we are in the minority, that impas- 
sioned few recorded in Hopi prophecy 
and the cryptic Mayan calendar. We are 
right, and our power comes from the 
correctness of such uncompromised 
love. 

We’ll have the help again of singer- 
songwriter Dakota Sid. (See “Deep 
Ecology Soundtrack” this issue.) Sid 


April 24 
April 25 
April 26 
April 28 
April 30 
May i 
May 6 
May ? 

May 8 
May 9 
May 10 


SPRING TOUR SCHEDULE * 
(TENTATIVE) 

April 10 - Ashland, OR 
April 17 - Portland, OR 
April 18 - Eugene, OR 
April 20-21 - Kalmiopsis 
Ukiah , CA 
Mt . Shasta , GA 
Reno, NV 
Truckee , CA 
Davis, CA 
Nevada City, CA 
Mendocino, CA 
Berkeley, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
San Bruno Mountain 
- Santa Cruz, CA 
May 14-15 - San Luis Obispc 
May 16 - Santa Barbara, CA 
May 20-23 - Los Angeles, C3 

To book the Medicine Show in • 
your area, help with the tour, or for ] 
information, call: Dakota Sid at 916- . 
273-7186. 

will perform new pieces written for this 
tour, as well as continuing to combine 
his music with my lyrics. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz joins the Medicine 
Show after trekking thousands of miles 
of wilderness trail, playing for people 
of all ages across the US. A Montana 
EF! leader, Jim represents a balance 
of quiet strength and honed sensitivity. 
His sincere voice is simultaneously com- 
forting and arousing, each song a mirror 
reflecting a very personal way of relating 
to the natural world. One color among 
many, together yet unmixed. A vibrant 
reality, touching the deepest emotional 
chords. Jim’s slide show illustrates his 
pedestrian wanderings, timed to lyrics. 

We invite your suggestions, last minute 
bookings, and help. “The mountains 
glower at us, shame us for our distance,” 
Laura Ramnarace writes. It is our job 
to prove ourselves truly worthy of the 
miracle of life, worthy of the mountain’s 
approving smile. 

It’s our job to slap the blinders off, 
put a burr under the saddle, spread a 
fire of love no one can smother. We’ll 
see you there, in the special place where 
compassion evolves into passion, where 
we discover our true selves and find one 
another at last. Let those that dare, be 
the medicinal seeds of change! Tierra 
Prima! Earth First! 


Roger was arrested once and escorted 
out at M-16-point by Air Force Special 
Forces another time. The protest — 
which included backcountry actions, a 
hot-air balloon sailing into the Test Site, 
500 arrests and a huge rally at the front 
gate — drew international attention: 
London Times, L.A. Times, NY Times, 
San Francisco Chronicle all carried 
front-page stories. All US networks as 
well as the BBC covered the event and 
many weeklies did stories later. The 
Soviets have resumed testing as prom- 
ised and the race continues. . . . 

Mike Jakubal is an experienced EF! 
activist who is now helping start a 
central Washington EF! group. Please 
contact him if interested in WA EF! 
activities. Write: Fred, do POB 3566, 
Wenatchee, WA 98801. 


Midgetman Comes 

by Oldpantheist 

If California Condors now held in cap- 
tivity for zoo breeding programs are re- 
leased as soon as 1990, they may be im- 
mediately endangered, along with Bald 
Eagles and Peregrine Falcons, in new 
missile deployment areas on Edwards 
Air Force Base in California’s Mojave 
Desert. A recent US Air Force Environ- 
mental Impact Statement shows condor 
habitat to be among a huge number of 
wild areas threatened by proposed 
ICBM missile deployment. 

Technical information is defined by its 
unpredictability. More simply, it’s infor- 
mation when you can’t see what’s com- 
ing until it gets to you. Thus, incom- 


prehensible garble is big on informa- 
tion. Too much information at once is 
confusing, and enables its purveyors to 
control whoever is overwhelmed by it. 
This type of information is exemplified 
by the Air Force ICBM EIS. The Legis- 
lative EIS on the Small Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic Missile Program, USAF, 
November 1986, calls for 250 to 1000 
new ICBMs, 10 of them by the early 
1990s. These involve special “basing 
modes,” including two methods using 
vehicles that can both move the missiles 
on land and launch them. Wild or rural 
areas in Arizona, California, Nevada, 
New Mexico/Texas, Washington, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming/Nebraska/Colorado, and Mis- 
souri are considered for bases. 

Among the many Endangered and 
Threatened species of plants and ani- 
mals that may be harmed by the missile 
bases are the California Condor, the en- 
tire US population of the Sonoran 
Pronghorn, the Okaloosa Darter, 
Grizzly Bear, Jaguarundi, Gray Wolf, 
Peregrine Falcon, Bald Eagle, Golden 
Eagle, and Spotted Owl. 

Disturbances are expected in areas 
of 8 to 400 square miles around each 
base. Unique habitats and Native Amer- 
ican sacred sites or reservations are in 
some of the regions being considered 
for bases. Possible withdrawal of mas- 
sive acreages in the Desert National 
Wildlife Range of Nevada is proposed 
in the LEIS, and threats are directed 
at Wahluke Slope State Wildlife Recre- 
ational Area and the Saddle Mountain 
Wildlife Refuge in Washington. The 
Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife Refuge 
in Arizona is also threatened, as are 
many National Parks, National Forests, 
seashores, state parks, and recreation 
areas. The movement of missiles by ve- 
hicle over large areas, ranging far from 
centers of construction, will cause ir- 


reversible damage to habitat and kill 
many animals and plants. 

It is uncertain how the military will 
now proceed. Comments to the USAF 
may help counter this ICBM threat. For 
a copy of the LEIS, write to Lt. Col. 
Peter Walsh, AFRCE-BMS/DEV, Nor- 
ton AFB, CA 92409-6448. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First!ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 


WILLITS EF! 
Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 


EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
POB 7572 

Missoula, MT 59807 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlemaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Susie Rodriguez-Pastor 
Jennifer Wachter 
510 Arthur St. #208 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916)756-8725/753-2568 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 29 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

GRASS VALLEY EARTH FIRST! 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-2426 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

HUMBOLDT EF! 

Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

NORTHCOAST EF! 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Nina Williams (707)826-3551 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONOMA COUNTY EF! 
c/o Larry Hanson 
8684 Tenton Rd. 

Forestville, CA 95436 

SOUTH HUMBOLDT EF! 

Darryl Chemey 

do POB 397 Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 


PALM SPRINGS EARTH FIRST! 

Rod Coronado 

711 S. Riverside Dr. #3 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 

(619)322-2252 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! GROUPS 

EAST BAY 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

MARIN COUNTY 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 
Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesvill, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MARYLAND EARTH FIRST! 
Jeanine Garella 
.3103 White Hall Rd 
White Hall, MD 21161 
(301)692-2214 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 

NICA 
POB 597 
Athol, MA 01331 

BOSTON AREA EF! 

Ben Gordesky 

121 Museum St. #2 

Somerville, MA 02143 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

(715)423-5636 

Jim Veller 
Northland College 
POB 209 

Ashland, WI 54806 

Steven & Landis Spickerman 

3670 Darling Lane 

Ike Walton Lake 

Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 

(715)588-3413 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 


URIAH EARTH FIRST! 
Betty & Gary Ball 
429 N. State St. 

Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)462-3053 
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Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
POB 95 

Embudo, NM 87531 
(505)579-4305 

Laura Ramnarace 
2069 Calle Navidad 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)471-8245 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
727 Dixmyth Apt. 502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

SISKIYOU EARTH FIRST! 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
Bobcat (503)846-6055 
Chant or Jeffree 899-1696 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Tumberry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
1518 Owasso 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
(817)731-6348 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

Martha Slover 
1512-A Meadowbrook Dr. 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
(703)552-6548 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Fred E. Foiler 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 


LOCAL CONTACTS 


ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 

Sitka, AK 99855 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Benjamin White 
12213 Avery Rd 
Fairfax, VA 22033 
(703)264-1666 

IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 
(515)743-2798 


KANSAS/MISSOURI 
Linda Sandusky 
514 Meadowbrook 
Olathe, KS 66062 
(913)829-4431 

KENTUCKY 
A1 Fritsch 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Roland Knapp 
Rt 2, Box 433A 
Frostburg, MD 21532 
(301)689-5976 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 


Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somersworth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafiy, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 


David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

Mike Podgurski 
945 Gordon St. 
Allentown, PA 18102 
(215)776-1353 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 

UTAH 

Julien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 

WEST VIRGINIA 
JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 


SPECIAL EVENTS FOR EARTH FIRSTIERS 


♦APPALACHIAN EARTH FIRST! 
RENDEZVOUS, May 15-17, moun- 
tains of West Virginia. Roland Knapp 
and other EF! leaders are organizing 
what should be one of the biggest 
Earth First! events ever to take place 
in the East. We will print details on 
the Appalachian Rendezvous in our 
next issue. For now suffice it to say 
that it will occur on the 3rd weekend in 
May, at Glady Fork — an undeveloped 
campground — in the Monongahela 
National Forest. For info or to offer 
much needed help, contact Roland: 
Rt.2 Box 433A, Frostburg, MD 21532 
(h 301-689-5976, w 689-3115). 
♦OREGON EARTH FIRST! 
EVENTS. 

Since the successful and widely 
publicized Bald Mountain Campaign 
of 1983, a small band of EFJers has 
worked on old growth education and 
rainforest projects as well as demon- 
strations and civil disobedience. We 
are currently preparing for a second 
major campaign in the Siskiyou 
Mountain Range. This will include 
road blocks, tree climbing, reconnais- 
sance and other field work, events, 
educational projects, non-violent 
preps, hikes, road shows, and of 
course plenty of meetings. A similar 
campaign is being planned in the Mid- 
dle Santiam, and possibly other drain- 
ages. The number of people we have 
will determine what we can do. 

We want to hold an Oregon Rendez- 
vous in late summer or early autumn. 
This would serve as a wrap-up/evalua- 
tion, meeting/networking, and plan- 
ning session for future campaigns. We 
want to outline preparations this 
spring, and establish a communica- 
tions network to facilitate regional 
projects. We need to hear from you if 
you are interested in participating at 
any level. In particular, we need 
people to help with the following: 
mailing list, phone tree, SWAAT (Save 
Wilderness At Any Time), writing/edit- 
ing, non-violent preps, communica- 
tion and equipment, word processing, 
arts, costumes, vehicular support, 
fundraising, and pledging monthly 
contributions. To volunteer or to ob- 
tain more information, contact: Ore- 
gon EF!, POB 605, Joseph, OR 97846. 

Kalmiopsis events are forthcoming. 
(See articles this issue.) The next such 
event will be on April 2, when county 
hearings on the Siskiyou Nat’l Park 
proposal will be held. Come support 
the Park. David at 484-4820 or Jeffree 
and Chant at 899-1696 can provide you 
with information. 

April 24-26 is the weekend of the 
Klamath/Siskiyou Bioregional Con- 
ference in Areata, CA. Call 707-826- 
3551 for info. 

Walkin’ Jim, Lone Wolf, and Dakota 
Sid will tour Oregon in April, present- 
ing an EF! benefit in Eugene on the 
18th and ending with an Earth Day 
Action in the Siskiyous on the 20th. 
Help with postering would be ap- 
preciated. For details, call Freda at 
683-1699. 

♦MIDWEST TROPICAL RAIN- 
FOREST CONFERENCE, April 24- 
26, Cleveland. This action-oriented 
conference is being organized by Ohio 
EF! contact Dev Weiss and features 
Barb Dugelby, David Brower, Mark 
Dubois, Dave Foreman, Randy Hayes, 


Bill Oliver, Mike Roselle and other 
luminaries. For info, contact Dev at 
8293 Chagrin Mills Rd., Novelty, OH 
44072 (216-338-3589). 

♦INTERNATIONAL DAY OF PRO- 
TEST AGAINST BURGER KING, 
April 27. For info, contact Karen Pic- 
kett, EF!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
(415-548-2220). Also see Dev’s article 
this issue. 

♦MIDWEST HEADWATERS 
EARTH FIRST! RENDEZVOUS. 
Roger Featherstone, outside agitator 
for Earth First! and Roving Editor for 
the Earth First! Journal, will be the 
featured speaker for a spring gather- 
ing of Midwest Headwaters EF!, in 
the heart of Wisconsin’s great North 
Woods the weekend of April 11 & 12. 
Roger was one of the keys to a success- 
ful Rendezvous in 1986 and we look 
forward to him sharing his expertise 
in agitating for Mother Earth. 

Also scheduled are updates on min- 
ing in Wisconsin and the status of Na- 
tional Forest Plans in Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. All are invited 
to bring their special concerns to 
share with the group, in hopes that 
we can apply an Earth First! remedy. 

The gathering will begin about 4 
PM with socializing; we’ll share a 
meal at 6; with music, poetry, 
camaraderie, and carousal to follow. 
Any EF!er with an instrument, poem, 
or song is encouraged to bring them 
for an Earth jam. Sunday morning at 
9 AM we’ll get down to business with 
a general meeting and workshops 
throughout the day. 

Steven Spikerman and Landis Koes- 
ter will host the gathering on their 
property on the shores of Ike Walton 
Lake. They have a cabin, and heated 
workshop and loft which have space 
for sleeping and meeting in case the 
weather takes a wild turn. Please 
bring food for a shared meal, food and 
drink for yourself for the weekend, 
and necessary gear. Camping space 
is available. 

The address is 3670 Darling Lane, 
Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 (715-588- 
3413). The property is located between 
US Highway 51 and Wisconsin High- 
way 47 off Vilas County Trunk High- 
way II, east and north of Lac du Flam- 
beau. Once on Highway H watch for 
Ike Walton Trail and signs directing 
you to the site. If you can offer a ride 
or need a ride, contact Bob Kaspar, 
305 N Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 
(608-241-9426). 

♦EARTH DAY AT UW. Lou Gold, 
Earth Firstler from Oregon arrested 
for helping with the famous Bald 
Mountain road blockades, will be in 
Madison, Wisconsin, to present the 
proposal for Siskiyou National Park 
on April 22. Lou will be one of the 
featured speakers for the University 
of Wisconsin’s celebration of Earth 
Day. He will argue for the protection 
of Bald Mountain, sacred to its native 
human population, and the surround- 
ing 650,000 acres. The event will be 
in Great Hall of the Memorial Union, 
800 Langdon St., Madison. 

♦WILDERNESS UNIVERSITY. 
The University of Wisconsin-Waukesha 
celebrates wilderness with its ongoing 
Wilderness University program: 

April 2 — Donald Worster speaks on 
the “The Vulnerable Earth: Towards a 




Planetary History” at 12 and 7 PM. 

Apr 9 — “Rain Forest,” a film set in 
Costa Rica, at noon. 

Apr 16 — Stephen Solheim speaks on 
“Tropical Riches: Food for Body and 
Soul” at 12 and 7 PM. 

Apr 23 — Jason Clay discusses 
similarities between biological and cul- 
tural diversity, at noon; and “At the Mill- 
ennium: Peoples and Environments” at 
7 PM. 

Apr 30 — “Hopi: Songs of the Fourth 
World,” at noon. 

May 7 — “Georgia O’Keefe, ” a documen- 
tary on the life of the great Wisconsin- 
born painter. 

For information, call Professor Mary 
Ellen Young at 414-521-5492; or write 
Wilderness University, UW Center- 
Waukesha County, 1500 University Dr, 

Waukesha,. WI ,5318K__ — - — - — 

' *PROPOSED MEETING FOlf 
EF'.ERS FROM NORTHEASTERN 
WISCONSIN. Any persons from the 
Fox Valley area, or northeastern Wis- 
consin, who would like to meet with 
other Earth Firstlers, contact: Dale , 
Hollman, 2626 Freedom Rd., De Per ej 
WI 54115 (414-869-2776). 

— ’’TTirNGE HOARDS PERFOR- 
MANCES. The incomparable Austin 
Lounge Lizards will perform at the 
Strawberry Festival just west of Yose- 
mite Park in California, May 22 and 24. 

If you’ve not heard the Lizards, you’ve 
missed a peerless band of environmen- 
tal musicians who are hilarious despite 
being extremely talented musically. See 
Lone Wolf Circle’s review in this issue. 

♦REMEMBER CHERNOBYL 
PROJECT. “Remember Chernobyl . . 

. It Can Happen Here” is the theme 
for the first anniversary of the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear disaster. Community 
peace, religious, environmental, and 
anti-nuclear groups across the country 
will participate in this nationwide re- 
membrance scheduled for April 26, 
1987, to raise awareness of the dangers 
of nuclear power. The Remember Cher- 
nobyl Project is part of an international 
effort coordinated by Friends of the 
Earth International. For information 
and free materials, contact Kim Bobo, 
Friends of the Earth Foundation, 530 
7th St., S.E., Wash., DC 20003 (202- 
543-4312). 

♦DESERT CONFERENCE. The 
9th annual Desert Conference will be 
held April 24-26 at the Malheur Field 
Station south of Bums, Oregon. The 
theme for the conference is Desert 
Wilderness. Attendees must preregis- 
ter. Room and board are provided at 
the Station. For information and regis- 
tration forms, contact: Desert Confer- 
ence IX, POB 848, Bend, OR 97709 
(503-388-0089). 

*COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
RENDEZVOUS, Memorial Day 
Weekend, May 23-25. Meet fellow Earth 
Firstlers for a howling good time on the 
Dolores River south of Bedrock, Col- 
orado. This is premier Colorado canyon 
country, a good place to hike your heart 
out, take a cold dip in the river, and 
wallow in mud. We’ll put our heads to- 
gether to come up with innovative ways 
to defend the San Juan Mountains from 
timber cuts and ski areas, and Colorado 
streams from dams and diversions. We 
need people from all over Colorado to 
come and let us all know what threats 
to Mother Nature their regions face. 
Look for map and details in next EF! 
Journal. Contact CO EF!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306, if you have ques- 
tions, ideas, musical talents or just plain 
enthusiasm. 


Big Mountain 
Update 

by Eric Holle 

July 7, 1986, the date for forced relo- 
cation of Hopi and Dine (Navajo) people 
from the Joint Use Area (JUA) of north- 
eastern Arizona, has passed. No 
families were dragged from their 
homes, and there was no bloodshed. 
However, relocation is proceeding, with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs harassing 
those families who are resisting reloca- 
tion. This harassment involves water di- 
versions, fencing, forced livestock re- 
duction, a ban on repair of buildings 
and homes, and low flying military air- 
craft. In addition, BIA “counselors” 
drive around the Big Mountain area and 
other communities, attempting to con- 
vince people to move to the so-called 
“New Lands,” and documenting the 
hard core resisters. 

The New Lands consist of 360,000 
acres on seven ranches in eastern 
Arizona. Three of these ranches are 
traversed by the Rio Puereo, site of the 
worst accidental release of radiation in 
US history. Even had the spill not occur- 
red, water in this area would still be 
seriously contaminated from the dewat- 
ering of nearby uranium mines. Fur- 
thermore, any discussion of the unsuita- 
bility of the New Lands for human habi- 
tation must ultimately stress that 
forced relocation of land based peoples 
is genocide, and development of the 
New Lands is therefore unacceptable. 

As the US government continues its 
attempt to force people from their 
homelands, the traditional leaders of 
each tribe continue to stress that there 
is no land dispute. On August 9th, a 
spiritual celebration of unity, including 
traditional footraces, was held, with a 
press conference the following Sunday, 
to emphasize the “covenant of 
friendship” that has existed between 
the two tribes since the 1600s. 

The Big Mountain support network 


has diversified recently, and you can 
help in a number of ways. Write to Con- 
gress in support of Senator JJranston’s 
b ill, S 2545, as pressure has mounted 
"against its reintroduction. This bill not 
only places an 18-month moratorium on 
all relocation, it also sets up a commis- 
sion to hold investigative hearings on 
the JUA. The commission would include 
traditional Dine and Hopi elders, as well 
as members of Congress and the tribal 
councils. For information on Congres- 
sional action, contact: Big Mtn. Legal 
Defense/Offense Committee, 2029 N 
Center St., Flagstaff, AZ 86001 (602- 
774-5233). 

Another promising approach in the 
struggle is a' lawsuit based on First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom of 
religion, to be filed in the coming weeks. 
Because the Dine spiritual lifestyle is 
based on continuous occupancy of the 
land, and not simply access to religious 
sites, the case against forced relocation 
is strong. All attorneys involved are 
donating their services, but funding for 
offices, postage, etc. is needed. Con- 
tact: In Defense of Sacred Lands, POB 
1509, Flagstaff, AZ (602-779-1560). 

Although the residents of the JUA 
are mostly self sufficient, government 
harassment in recent years has created 
a serious need for food, clothing, wool, 
and tools. To assist in the material aid 
drives, contact: Support for Our Future 
Generations, POB 42640, Portland, OR 
97242 (503-236-0399) or POB 22134, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86002. 

Civil disobedience and direct action 
in support of the people’s sovereignty 
and religious freedom began February 
2 this year on the anniversary of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and will 
continue. To plug into this network, or 
to receive the Big Mountain News, con- 
tact: Big Mtn. Support Group, 3126 
Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705 (415- 
644-3031). For background on the Big 
Mountain relocation, see Earth First, 
Yule 1985. 

Eric Holle is a Colorado EF! con- 
tact. 


Earth First! 


Foundation 


Report 


by Wildemer s Woman 

Greetings from the hinterlands and 
crowded cities. While the snow is blow- 
ing in some parts of the country and 
the sun is shining in others, the Earth 
First! Foundation continues to meet, 
via the US Postal Service, AT & T or 
whatever system carries our voices over 
the wires. 

The plea for funds from Dave Fore- 
man was generously answered with 
bucks (not the two or four-legged kind) 
from all over the country. The Board 
appreciates the response. Grants are 
now being funded because of the help 
received from so many. 

A few projects your donations have 
enabled us to fund are: The John Seed 
Speaking Tour: John, a leader in the 
fight to save Australian rainforests, will 
tour the US this summer to present an 
hour-long documentary about the non- 
violent actions being used in defense of 
Australian rainforests. John will join us 
at the 87 RRR. Anyone interested in 
arranging speeches, appearances or in- 
terviews for John should contact Bill 
Devall, POB 21, Areata, CA 95521. 

Rainforest Conference: Dev Weiss, a 
student in Ohio, is working diligently 
for the rainforest cause and has or- 
ganized an impressive conference for 
this spring in the wilds of Cleveland. 

Save Hawaii Foundation Project: This 
group, struggling to stop pollution of 
the Hawaiian Islands, received funds 
from us to aid in their fight. 

Investigative Journalism Project: 
You read the excellent report on Fred- 
die roadbuilding by Howie Wolke in the 
Yule Earth First. That article is the re- 
sult of this project, funded by the 
Foundation. More reports like this will 
be funded through this project. 

Some projects in the “works” are a 
speakers’ bureau to provide qualified 
people to talk on subjects of Earth 
First! interest, support of Lynn Jacobs’ 
anti-overgrazing campaign, support of 
the Grizzly Bear task force, and the 1987 
Round River Rendezvous. 

If you and your local group have a 
project that needs help, the EF! Four d- 
ation may be the answer to “where will 
the money come from?” Write the 
Foundation at POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 
85703 for proposal guidelines. The 
Board will meet next in early May 1987. 
Your proposal should be submitted to 
us no later than mid-April for consider- 
ation at the May meeting. Proposals re- 
ceived after that date will still be con- 
sidered via the “pony express.” 

So, fellow dreamers and workers, re- 
member we appreciate you and, “Holy 
Mother Earth, the trees and all nature, 
are witnesses of your thoughts and 
deeds” (anonymous North American In- 
dian). 


At the request of one of our readers, 
with this issue we begin highlighting 
what we consider the most important 
environmental advocacy letters to 
write. In this issue, we think the most 
important letters to write are those re- 
lating to the Clearwater National 
Forest, North Kalmiopsis, Montana 
wilderness, BC wolf slaughter, and Be- 
lize forest destruction. 

Regrettably, each of our last two is- 
sues contained an error concerning let- 
ters. First, EF! was given an incorrect 
address for Charles Hurwitz. We should 
have said: angry letters concerning Hur- 
witz’s planned liquidation of 25% of the 
world’s remaining old growth Redwood 
should be mailed to: Charles Hurwitz, 
c/o Maxxam Corp., 350 Park Ave., NY, 
NY 10022. Second, we apologize to Park 
Ranger John Dell’Osso for quoting an 
article on the California Mountain Lion 
which misquoted him. Below is a por- 
tion of a letter from Dell’Osso rectifying 


the error. 

This letter is in response to your jour- 
nal’s statement, where I was errone- 
ously misquoted as saying, “A few may 
even be too many. ” Let me set the record 
straight. The quote, which 1 did say, 
was completely taken out of context by 
the uniter from the Marin Independent 
Journal. I said that statement in refer- 
ence to many people [who] have esti- 
mated as many as 6 Cougars in the 
Point Reyes National Seashore. I said 
“Even a few may be too high of an es- 
timate." 

Readers of your journal have come 
after me in letters; calling me a dis- 
grace, a rapist of the land and even a 
builder. I am far from all of these. On 
the one hand, I am pleased to hear an 
outcry from the public on such a matter 
that is of great importance to the bal- 
ance of nature. On the other, 1 should 
be resolved of these accusations. 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
*EF! Grizzly Bear "Risk Force, POB 
7572, Missoula, MT 59807 
*Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 


♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 

♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005 
♦Siskiyou Earth First!, POB 212, 
Williams, OR 97544 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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by Australopithecus 
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Lion Eats Tanzanians 

In Tunduru, Tanzania, over 300 kilo- 
meters south of Dar Es Salaam, African 
Lions devoured 23 people in 1986. Their 
attacks have been effective, as settlers 
have abandoned farm fields in the lions’ 
territory. The lions have taken to con- 
suming people as their natural prey has 
been eradicated and their habitat de- 
stroyed. In the most recent lion/human 
incident, townspeople pursued a lion 
until it turned on them and killed a man 
and a woman. 

Peregrines Survive in Sierra 

In our Yule issue we mentioned the 
reintroduction of Peregrine Falcons into 
the Sierra of California. Here’s an up- 
date from Sierra naturalist Tom Skeele: 

Peregrines have been breeding in 
Yosemite National Park for 5 years — 
one pair in Yosemite Valley, one in Hetch 
Hetchy. These are the only known pairs 
in the Sierra. The Peregrine Fund has 
been working with the National Park 
Service (NPS) in Yosemite Park. The 
first few years after reintroduction, 
eggs were viable; now the Peregrine 
mom has too much DDT, so the Fund 
swaps fake eggs for broken or fragile 
real eggs and later puts in fledglings. 
(Yosemite’s mom is a great foster parent 
bird.) In Hetch Hetchy, 4 eggs have 
fledged in the past 4 years. NPS is look- 
ing at other places — including Lee Vin- 
ing Canyon — for possible reintroduc- 
tion areas. 

PD Threatens New AZ Area 

The closure of the Phelps Dodge cop- 
per smelter in Douglas, Arizona, has 
not rid Arizonans of PD’s evil designs. 
PD now proposes a copper mining and 
processing facility for its existing cop- 
per mine in the Prescott National 
Forest, southwest of Prescott, Arizona. 
Phelps Dodge has agreed to fund an 
EIS for its proposed Copper Basin min- 
ing project. The Forest Service will 
make a decision on the project after the 
EIS is completed. (Forest Service Daily 
News Digest, 12-19-86) 

Red Oak Stand To Be Saved 

A 200-year-old Red Oak stand on Burt 
Lake in northern Lower Peninsula, 
Michigan, should soon be owned and 
protected by the Little Travers Conser- 
vancy. The 282 acres which the group 
is buying for $1,260,000 includes White 
Pines, Sugar Maples and hemlocks. 
This tract is the only known Lower 
Peninsula virgin forest of significant 
size to have escaped the devastating log- 
ging of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
and the subsequent slash fires that 
burned most of the northern Lower 
Peninsula in the 1920s. (FS News Di- 
gest, 12-22-86) 

Contra Supporters Fight Fires 

Southern Air Transport Inc. , accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, not only 
has flown arms to Iran and supplies to 
the Contras, it also has serviced forest 
(fire) fighting crews. Could we, per- 
chance, embroil the FS in this Reagan- 
Iran-Israel-Contra fiasco. . . ? 

Bison May Be Shot by Bio-bullets 

TheGreat Falls Tribune (MT) reports 
that Wyoming’s Fish & Game Depart- 
ment is studying a technique to vacci- 
nate Bison against brucellosis — a dis- 
ease occasionally afflicting cows and 
others of the bovine ilk — which would 
involve firing vaccine-carrying bullets 
from air guns into Yellowstone Park’s 
Bison. The bullets would penetrate 
about 1 inch into the Buffalos’ hind quar- 
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ters. The bullet casing is bio-absorba- 
ble. Demanding that their cattle be pro- 
tected from brucellosis, Yellowstone 
area ranchers last year were responsible 
for the shooting with real bullets of 
Bison that wandered outside Yellow- 
stone Park. Since the fatal shootings, 
a fence has been erected to keep Bison 
in the Park. 

Soot Envelops North Pole 

The Albany Democrat-Herald (OR) 
reports that a layer of warm soot now 
develops over the Arctic in winter, 
which may cause absorption of sunlight 
and warming of the region — a problem 
similar to the greenhouse effect. The 
industrial soot is even more concen- 
trated in pollutants than the air filth 
befouling many US cities. Reports in 
the US on this problem have blamed 
Soviet sources for the Arctic soot. In 
related news, the New York Times re- 
cently publicized a study, based on oil 
exploration wells drilled since the 1950s 
beneath Alaska’s North Slope, showing 
that the permafrost underlying Alaska’s 
Arctic region has warmed 4-7 degrees 
farenheit in the last century. Neverthe- 
less, Dave remains optimistic about the 
coming ice age, for the United Arab 
Emirates recently saw its first snowfall, 
and Grecians are now wallowing in 3 
feet of snow! 

Ellesmere Park Established 

Christian Science Monitor suggests 
that Canadians are becoming increas- 
ingly wilderness conscious, as man- 
ifested by Canada’s recent establish- 
ment of a 15,440 square mile Ellesmere 
Island National Park, in Canada’s Arctic 
archipelago. With the new Ellesmere 
Park, Canada has 32 National Parks to- 
taling almost 70,000 square miles plus 
100,000 square miles in provincial 
parks. The US and Australia remain 
first and second with Canada third in 
park system size. However, in propor- 
tional terms, Kenya, Tanzania and many 
other countries surpass these big 3 in 
park system area. 

Freddies Favor Motors 

According to the Wenatchee World 
(WA), the Forest Service has refused 
to grant the request of the Washington 
Trails Association that some Wenatchee 
National Forest trails be set aside for 
hikers and horse riders. Defending the 
Freddies’ allowance of motorcycles on 
Wenatchee trails, the Wenatchee NF 
recreation officer said: . . Some 

studies have shown that a man on foot 
is more upsetting (to wildlife) than a 
man on a motorcycle.” 

FS Cuts Trees in Wilderness 

The Forest Service has admitted to 
having thinned “by mistake” several 
acres of the Mission Mountains Wilder- 
ness in the Flathead National Forest 
(MT). The FS suggested that the mis- 
take may have resulted from employees 
not knowing where the unmarked 
boundary was, but environmentalists 
fear a bad precedent may have been set. 
The Wilderness is in an area particularly 
vulnerable to FS logging and reading 
plans. 

Ozark Wild River Threatened 

Eleven Point River in the Missouri 
Ozarks, part of the National Wild and 
Scenic River System, is threatened by 
proposed mining on adjacent lands. The 
Forest Service will consider mining pro- 
posals in the Eleven Point area after 
an EIS is complete. (FS News Digest, 
10 - 86 ) 

Taxidermist’s Stuff Seized 

Federal wildlife agents last fall raided 
a Long Island taxidermist’s home and 
seized 294 illegally taken birds, most 
of them mounted, the others frozen and 
ready to be stuffed. The New York Times 
says this was the largest seizure yet of 
birds protected under the Federal Mig- 
ratory Bird Treaty Act. The taxidermist 


and his son were charged with 9 counts 
of violating the act. However, we fear 
justice may not prevail against them. 
Their lawyer, W. Lupo, recently de- 
monstrated his astuteness by claiming: 
“They weren’t in it for the money. They 
are outstanding hard-working people 
who were implicated by an obscure 
law.” 

Farmers Subsidized for Trespass 

The Forest Service Daily News Digest 
of 12-2-86 discusses a recent audit con- 
ducted by the Interior Department’s in- 
spector general through which were dis- 
covered over 1000 cases of farmer tres- 
pass on 30,000 acres of western federal 
land. BLM officials admitted that “po- 
tentially significant lease and permit 
revenues have been lost and unau- 
thorized use of public lands has not been 
discouraged,” and that some farmers 
are even receiving federal subsidies for 
crops grown in this illegal fashion. 

INCO Renews Leases Near BWCA 

UPI reports that the International 
Nickel Co. is renewing leases on 5000 
acres of the Superior National Forest, 
adjacent to the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area in Minnesota. INCO has been 
seeking nickel and copper. 

Tigers Eat Woodcutters 

Bengal Tigers in the Sunderbans 
forest of Bangladesh killed at least 70 
people between December 1, 1986, and 
January 15, 1987. The attacks appar- 
ently were partly a means of combatting 
killing of trees and poaching, as many 
of the Tigers have begun killing people 
after being wounded by poachers, and 
most of the victims have been woodcut- 
ters. 

Artist Defends Texas Old Growth 

Animal protector and artist Anne 
Weary has made a life of inhabiting, 
guarding, and sketching 40 acres of vir- 
gin forest in north Garland, Texas, 
owned by her family for decades. Weary 
earns a living selling landscapes 
sketched on her forest relict, while also 
fighting with Texas Committee On Nat- 
ural Resources (TCONR) to have 120 
acres of woods along Spring Creek, in- 
cluding her property, become a pri- 
vately owned forest reserve. This 120 
acres — beset upon from all sides by 
the Dallas County multitudes — is 
unique because it is, in effect, a mid- 
western island of eastern forest, featur- 
ing elm, sycamore, pecan, Chinquapin 
Oak, Pignut Hickory, Yellow Violet 
(found nowhere else in TX), and Sol- 
omon Seal and Meadow Rue (which are 
native to Ozark and Allegheny moun- 
tains). Great Blue Herons and Coyotes 
grace her woods. Ned Fritz of TCONR 
says $1.2 million of federal money plus 
matching funds from Dallas County are 
available to buy the land and only one 
unwilling landowner, who refuses to sell 
property in the middle of the forest, 
prevents realization of the reserve. 
Fritz praises Weary for her untiring ef- 
forts to save the woods. In addition to 
fighting for the preserve, she is refusing 
access to developers who want to build 
a sewer line through her land. Wearying 
task though it is, she vigilantly watches 
Garland City Hall activities, lest road- 
building projects or zoning changes 
threaten her environs. She also joins 
other ecological efforts, such as a recent 
protest against a proposed reservoir 
threatening Sabine River and Little 
Sandy Creek in East Texas. While 
guarding her woods — for the sake of 
wildlife, she says — from poachers, tree 
cutters, and dumpers; Weary finds time 
to sketch trees with such exquisite de- 
tail that botanists can determine 
exactly what species each of her draw- 
ings depicts. 

Moab ORVer Shoots Himself 

A Moab man was hospitalized in Feb- 
ruary after a shooting accident which 
occurred while he was driving his 3- 
wheel ATV in Bartlett Wash near 
Canyonlands Airport. Mike VanZandt 


(perhaps a former uranium miner?) 
drew and cocked his gun when he 
thought he saw a rabbit. He then placed 
the pistol back in its holster, where it 
discharged, sending a bullet into his leg. 
His companion, Ken Dull, brought him 
to the hospital. (The Times-Indepen- 
dent, 2-26-87). 

Sea Lions Dodge Depth Charges 

A small group of Sea Lions near 
Washington’s Puget Sound have learned 
to exploit Steelhead Trout who must 
negotiate a dangerous fish ladder to 
bypass the Ballard Locks on their jour- 
ney to their spawning grounds. Much 
to the perturbation of persons of pis- 
catorial pursuits, the Sea Lions devour 
the fish as they prepare to climb the 
ladder. Washington’s Game Department 
tried last year to drive the Sea Lions 
away from the locks with depth charges 
and firecrackers, to no avail. This year, 
the Department placed a net between 
Puget Sound and Seattle’s Lake Union 
to capture the clever pinnipeds and ex- 
port them to California, where dwells 
a sizeable population of Sea Lions. 
Again the Sea Lions eluded capture, 
skillfully leaping over or swimming 
under the net. (The Denver Post, 1-21- 
87) 

Nuke Train Goes Astray 

A Burlington Northern train hauling 
nuclear waste from the Duane Arnold 
Energy Center in Palo, Iowa, to a waste 
dump in Hanford, Washington, was lost 
en route and eventually rediscovered in 
the sleepy town of Willmar, Iowa. The 
“low level” waste included 4 tons of used 
control rod blades. Iowa disaster offi- 
cials were displeased with the lack of 
explanation for this mishap. 

Black’s Suit Won’t Wash 

A slander and false imprisonment 
lawsuit filed by infamous San Juan 
County Commissioner Cal Black 
(Bishop Love) against federal agents 
has been dismissed by a federal district 
judge. Cal — with his wife Carolyn, 
son Danny, and friends Shane and Mary 
Shumway — sought a $3.5 million re- 
ward against the officers who raided 16 
sites in Utah and Colorado, including 
the Blacks’ home, and seized 325 Indian 
artifacts, on May 18, 1986. Cal was em- 
bittered by his loss of 23 artifacts to 
the feds. Tragically, the artifacts have 
been returned to him. The Blacks allege 
that they were illegally detained during 
the search of their home. Judge Winder 
ruled that the detainment was war- 
ranted due to Carolyn’s threat to shoot 
the agents. (The Times-lndependent, 2- 
26-87). 

Black Seeks to Thwart Activist 

Cal Black is pressuring the Univer- 
sity of Utah president to curb the en- 
vironmental actions of university pro- 
fessor William Lockhart. Black com- 
plained that Lockhart “has threatened 
to sue Garfield City to stop them from 
letting a contract for improvement on 
the Burr Trail which is a County road.” 
Garfield City recently signed a contract 
with Harper Excavating Co. of Salt 
Lake City for $800,000 of road work on 
the Burr Trail between the town of Boul- 
der and Capitol Reef National Park. 

Thankfully, in a crucial court case, 
SUWA (Southern Utah Wilderness Al- 
liance) obtained a temporary injunction 
against the road improvements, but the 
threat of paving remains. SUWA needs 
contributions to continue its valiant 
work to defend Utah’s wildlands. Dona- 
tions can be sent to: SUWA, Box 347, 
Springdale, UT 84767. 

Condor Captured 

One of the last 2 known wild Califor- 
nia Condors has been captured. One 
lonely condor remains free, while the 
several dozen condors in the San Diego 
and L.A. zoos have not produced any 
eggs this year. Given their sensitive 
breeding habits, it is likely that no 
chicks will be raised this year. 

Biologists Stake Fake Snake 

Last issue we reported on the suc- 
cessful use by Tennessee wildlife offi- 
cials of a dummy deer to nab illegal hun- 
ters. Virginia, it seems, has also bene- 
fited from such a ploy. Indeed, 23 slob 
hunters near Roanoke were convicted 
for shooting, over a “no trespassing” 
sign, a stuffed deer named Sucker. (It 
is not enough to say that slob hunters 
will shoot anything that moves!) 
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NABC II Proceedings Available 

The NABC II Proceedings, a 90- 
page, quality paperbound book, con- 
tains reports and resolutions from 17 
committees, highlights and texts of 
panels, workshops and presentations on 
such subjects as eco-feminism, perma- 
culture, native peoples and people of 
color, economics and spirituality as well 
as bioregional art, poetry and photos. 
Published in February 1987, it is a com- 
prehensive current statement of the 
Bioregional Movement. The price is $10 
each plus $1.50 p&h; wholesale prices 
available. (CA residents add 6% sales 


tax.) Write checks to: Alexandra Hart/ 
Proceedings, Box 1010, Forestville, CA 
95436. In Canada contact: Christopher 
Plant, The New Catalyst, POB 99, Lil- 
looet, BC VOK IVO Canada. 

Bold Activists Need Help 

Five animal liberationists, one of 
them an Earth First! activist and three 
of them women, have been arrested and 
need financial help, lest a dangerous 
precedent against radical activism be 
set. The following report is drawn from 
an alert by Animal Liberation Front 
Support Group. 

“On January 19, 1987, five people 
were arrested while allegedly spray- 


In a similar indictment of the propen- 
sities of technological people, a biology 
professor and his students at Southeast- 
ern Louisiana University have reported 
their study of drivers’ reactions to 
seeing a “reptile” in the road. David 
Shepherd and his students watched 
22,000 cases of motorists’ encounters 
with imitation reptiles. Shepherd re- 
ports a shocking aversion toward the 
“snake” and “turtle” on the part of the 
motorists. For instances, “A policeman 
swerved off the road to run over the 
rubber snake, stopped, backed up, ran 
over the snake again, got out of his car 
and drew his revolver before Shepherd 
stepped out to tell him it was a fake. 
Another man ran over the snake, backed 
up until his rear tire was atop the 
snake’s head, then peeled rubber down 
the highway.” ( Los Angeles Times, 2-5- 
87) Shepherd reports many such multi- 
ple kills of the “snake” and cases where 
drivers risked accidents to kill it. The 
turtle was treated slightly less badly. 
Indeed (so as not to dwell over much 
on human depravity), one kind woman 
stopped and earnestly sought to wave 
an approaching truck away from the 
“turtle.” 

Brazil Firm Buries Waste On-Site 

Nuclear Waste News (2-19-87) reports 
that in January the Brazilian govern- 
ment temporarily closed the Nuclemon 
plant at Sao Joao da Barra after discov- 
ering that the plant was burying 
radioactive wastes on-site without pre- 
cautionary measures. Nuclemon, a firm 
that produces zirconite and other min- 
erals, is a subsidiary of Nuclebras, the 
federal nuclear energy corporation. The 
28 buried canisters were in contact with 
the water table and had increased radi- 
ation levels to over 100 times those of 
surrounding areas. 

Letters 

*The US Army has previously used 
and abused Puerto Rican forests, yet 
the supervisor of the Caribbean Na- 
tional Forest in Puerto Rico may grant 
the Army request to train troops in the 
El Yunque area. The Army’s previous 
request to use Puerto Rico state forest 
was denied. To oppose Army plans to 
use the forest, write: Supervisor Bemie 
Rios, Caribbean National Forest, Rio 
Piedras, PR 00928; and Governor 
Rafael Hernandez Colon, POB 82, San 
Juan, PR 00901. Also, remind them (and 
Forest Service Chief, FS-USDA, POB 
2417, Wash. , DC 20013) that the Forest 
Service’s plans to cut the Caribbean NF 
should be stopped. (Under pressure 
from environmentalists, the FS has can- 


celed plans to log 20% of the CNF, but 
their Forest Plan still has loopholes al- 
lowing cutting.) 

*The US Fish & Wildlife Service 
(FWS) has released its DEIS for its pro- 
posed translocation of California Sea Ot- 
ters from the central coast of California 
to San Nicolas Island in the Channel 
Islands off the southern coast of Califor- 
nia. The FWS hopes to move a small 
number of the population of 1200-1400 
to San Nicolas to start a new colony. 
This is particularly important because 
currently one major oil spill could de- 
stroy the whole population of California 
Sea Otters. The FWS needs to receive 
letters supporting its proposal to start 
a new otter colony. Write: Rolf Wal- 
lenstrom, Regional Director, USFWS, 
500 NE Multnomah St., Suite 1692, 
Portland, OR 97232. Ask that the FWS 
do all it can to increase the present 
(drastically reduced) range and popula- 
tion of the otters. 

^Alaska’s Senator Ted Stevens intro- 
duced, last session, a bill to ban driftnet 
fishing in a buffer zone around the Aleu- 
tian Islands. Driftnet fishing in the 
North Pacific kills millions of non-target 
animals every year, including cetaceans 
(dolphins, etc.), pinnipeds (seals, etc.) 
and sea birds. Ask your senators (Se- 
nate, DC 20510) and representative 
(House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
to sponsor legislation similar to Ste- 
vens’ bill but stronger — ask that they 
seek to ban all driftnet fishing in US 
waters. 

*Chlorofluorcarbons (CFCs) — used 
in foams, insulation, refrigerators and 
numerous other industrial products — 
are destroying Earth’s ozone layer. Pre- 
sently, the US has inadequate controls 
on use of CFCs; most countries — in- 
cluding Western European nations — 
have no controls. Please write to EPA 
Administrator Lee Thomas (Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, Wash., DC 
20460) urging him to enact stricter CFC 
controls, and to President Reagan 
(White House, DC 20500) urging him 
to seek a worldwide ban on CFCs. 

*Senator Alan Cranston rein- 
troduced his California Desert Protec- 
tion Act on the first day of the 100th 
Congress. Without the support of 
California’s other senator, Pete Wilson, 
who is undecided on the issue, even this 
moderate bill will probably not pass. 
Write to Senator Wilson and your own 
senators urging them to pass a Califor- 
nia desert protection bill stronger than 
Cranston’s. Ask them to endorse the 
Earth First! proposal for the California 
desert, which will call for designation 
of 15 million or more acres of the Califor- 


painting a Kentucky Fried Chicken out- 
let in Toronto. What should have 
brought simple mischief charges has 
turned into a situation where many and 
more serious charges have been laid 
against them by the police dept.’s Crim- 
inal Investigation Division. This is part 
of the current police intimidation cam- 
paign, where they are attempting to 
squash animal activism in any way. As 
a result, top lawyers have been hired, 
and much’ money is needed to help de- 
fend these activists. ...” 

“. . .The police attacks have extended 
into our friends’ lives. There have been 
two police raids on homes. Many people 
are under police surveillance. Phones 
are tapped. Incoming mail is stopped 
and examined before being let through 
(or kept or sent back). And the media 
were not slow to jump on the “radical- 
terrorist-activist” sensational bandwa- 
gon, to feed their bank accounts and to 
manipulate public opinion.” 

“. . . We need your financial help to 
mount a strong defense, and to put ani- 
mal rights and liberation issues inside 
the court system. ...” 

For information, write: ALF Support 
Group, PO Box 915, Stn. F, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada M4Y 2N9. Make cheques 
payable to: Mary Bartley, Barrister & 
Soliciter, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada M5R 1B2. 


SI Reports on Yanomami 

Survival International USA (2121 De- 
catur Place, NW, Wash., DC 20008) is- 
sued in January an action bulletin, from 
which the following is drawn. 

President of Brazil, Jose Samey, has 
announced his intention to decree the 
demarcation of 9000 square kilometers 
of tropical rainforest as Yanomami In- 
dian Park. But the President is under 


nia Desert Conservation Area as 
Wilderness. 

*The Freddies have approved 2 pro- 
posed ski areas in the Wolf Creek Pass 
area in the San Juan Mountains of south- 
western Colorado. The Wolf Creek Val- 
ley and East Fork projects would create 
2000 acres of ski terrain. Their plans 
include 5000 housing units and would 
destroy valleys and forests. Up to 1 mil- 
lion gallons a day of treated sewage 
could be spewed into local streams. De- 
velopment of ski slopes and related con- 
struction would load the streams with 
sediment. Tell the Forest Service that 
the projects are ecologically ruinous and 
must be stopped. Write: Forest Super- 
visor John Kirkpatrick, San Juan Na- 
tional Forest, 701 Camino Del Rio, 
Durango, CO 81301. 

*An Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) audit of tests conducted 
by the US Fish & Wildlife Service on 
Compound 1080 has found poor lab prac- 
tices and misrepresentation of results. 
Consequently, the EPA must 
reevaluate its previous approval of this 
poison. Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
have proposed using 1080 in toxic collars 
to kill Coyotes. Letters demanding that 
the EPA ban this cruel poison (which, 
before and since being temporarily ban- 
ned, has killed thousands of predators) 
should be sent to: Doug Campt, Direc- 
tor, Office of Pesticide Programs, EPA, 
401 M St. SW, Wash., DC 20460. 
(source: Activist Network News, Defen- 
ders of Wildlife, 1244 Nineteenth St. 
NW, Wash., DC 20036. 

*British Columbia’s treacherous new 
premier, Bill Vander Zalm, in addition 
to restarting BC’s wolf eradication ef- 
forts, has allowed the 7-year 
moratorium on uranium mining in BC 
to end. Letters insisting that uranium 
exploration and mining again be banned 
should be sent to Premier Vander Zalm, 
Energy Minister Jack Davis, Health 
Minister P. Dueck, and Environment 
Minister S. Rogers, all at: Legislative 
Bldgs., Victoria, BC V8V 1X4 Canada. 

*Wisconsin’s small Timber Wolf popu- 
lation (13 at last count) is fighting back! 
Recently 2 people were running their 
hound in an attempt to kill Coyotes. The 
hound began baying (as hounds are 
wont to do) and was answered by the 
howls of wolves — presumably angry 
at the threat to their smaller cousins. 
Three wolves soon forever ended the 
hound’s howling. Alas, wolves have 
enemies here in the Northwoods. If you 
want to hear their howls, send a howl 
of support to: Wisconsin Timber Wolf 
Recovery Team, Bureau of Endangered 
Resources, POB 7921, Madison, WI 


heavy pressure from commercial in- 
terests to reverse his decision. 

The 8500 Yanomami Indians in Brazil 
live near the Venezuelan border in the 
State of Amazonas and the Federal Ter- 
ritory of Roraima. They have suffered 
major social and health problems for the 
last 20 years due to uncontrolled intru- 
sions on their lands. 

Samey’s decision to acknowledge the 
Yanomami’s territorial rights is of major 
significance. Not only will it provide 
protection for the Yanomami against 
further illegal invasions by miners and 
colonists, it also offers hope to other 
Indian peoples in Brazil facing similar 
problems. 

Survival International calls for let- 
ters of support to President Samey, con- 
gratulating him on his decision to 
guarantee the Yanomami Indians their 
land. It helps if those of you with pro- 
fessional positions, titles, etc. specify 
that under your signature. Write: Ilmo. 
Sr. Jose Samey, Presidente da Repub- 
lica, Palacio do Planalto, 70.150 Brasilia 
- DF, Brazil. 

NACE Insulted by Mormons 

The following report is from NACE 
News (3-87), the newsletter of Native 
Americans for a Clean Environment 
(POB 40, Marble City, OK 74945): 

. . .we got an invitation to come to 
Brigham Young University to help them 
celebrate their “Lamanite” week. 
Lamanite is a generic word they have 
coined to mean their non-European de- 
scent students. They have groups of La- 
tins, Polynesians, and native Amer- 
icans in one group with a plastic name. 
This is the most degrading thing we’ve 
heard since the 70s when a zoo out east 
wanted to have some Indians come live 
there for a display. 


53707. (sources: Lakeland Times, 2-6- 
87; and EF! contacts in Lac du Flam- 
beau,^ WI, Steven Spickerman and 
Landis Koester.) 

^Representative Tony Coelho and 
Senator Matsunaga have introduced 
bills to address the growing problem of 
commercial flights over National Parks. 
These bills would restrict flights over 
Grand Canyon National Park, but not 
adequately. Ask your representatives, 
and senators to introduce stronger bills 
— to ban all aircraft in or above all Na- 
tional Parks, National Wildlife Refuges 
and Wilderness Areas. 



Live Free or Die 

by Randall Restless 

The last Black-footed Ferrets are suf- 
fering a fate similar to that of the 
California Condors. Once thought to be 
extinct, a relict population was recently 
discovered near Meeteetse, Wyoming. 
According to Defenders of Wildlife, 17 
of the known remaining 19 ferrets have 
been captured and taken to the Sybille 
Research Center near Laramie. The fer- 
rets, which feed nearly exclusively on 
Prairie Dogs in the wild, were captured 
because, according to the Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department and the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service, too few fer- 
rets were left to sustain the only known 
wild population. 

So why capture them? The govern- 
ment will allow neither these creatures 
nor the condors to live their last days 
in peace, but researches and harasses 
them into oblivion. 

Write the USFWS and the WY 
Game and Fish Dept, and urge them 
to release the remaining Black-footed 
Ferrets: Frank Dunkle, Director, US 
Fish & Wildlife Service, Interior 
Bldg., Wash., DC 20240; and WY 
Game & Fish Dept., 5400 Bishop 
Blvd., Cheyenne, WY 82002. 
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BLM Sellout on Egin-Hamer Road 



by Randy Morris 

Why Wilderness protection for the 
public’s land? Because any other land 
agreement is not worth the paper on 
which it is printed. A case in point is 
the proposed Egin-Hamer road along 
the southern border of the Sand Moun- 
tain Wilderness Study Area west of Re- 
xburg, Idaho. 

After months of controversy, and fac- 
ing threatened lawsuits by conser- 
vationists and Sho-Ban tribal officials, 
the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) has announced that it plans to 
issue a right of way to Freemont and 
Jefferson counties to build the ill-ad- 
vised road. 

This decision by the BLM is a sad 
commentary on this federal agency that 
controls 25% of the land in Idaho. The 
circumstances surrounding the BLM's 
turnabout on the right of way decision, 
and the misrepresentation of the BLM’s 
intentions to conservationists during 
the preparation of the Medicine Lodge 
Resource Management Plan (which 
guides federal administration of these 
lands), should be known by the public. 

In 1983 conservationists were led to 
believe that the road right of way would 
not be granted, and that de facto wilder- 
ness and wildlife habitat in the Medicine 
Lodge Resource Area would be given 
sensitive consideration. Based on these 
assurances by the respected former 
BLM district manager, conservationists 
decided not to press for Wilderness pro- 
tection for Sand Mountain and other 
Wilderness candidates in the Resource 
Area. They also abstained from exercis- 
ing their right to protest the Medicine 
Lodge RMP because that plan specifi- 
cally forbade the road under terms of 
the Ninemile Knoll Area of Critical En- 
vironmental Concern (ACEC). A com- 
promise had been struck. 

Then Idaho got a new BLM state di- 
rector, and outside political pressure 
was applied by the highest levels of the 
Department of the Interior. The hapless 
district manager was shuffled to 
Siberia, and the Ninemile Knoll ACEC 
is in the process of being trashed. 

The BLM and a handful of benefi- 
ciaries are touting the right of way ap- 
proval as a compromise. Compromise!? 
The compromise was worked out in 
1984. A new compromise would have in- 
cluded a recommendation for Wilder- 
ness protection for Sand Mountain. A 
compromise would have built the road 
well south of the Elk winter range. It 
would have duplicated existing In- 
terstate highway and paved state high- 
ways with new gravel road. 

A new compromise would have in- 
cluded monitoring of the deterioration 
of the Elk herd. Earlier proposals called 
for the counties to pay $28,000 per year 
to monitor the road’s impact on the Elk. 
Presumably Idaho hunters and fishers 
will now have to pay for any monitoring 
of the road’s injury to Elk with hunting 
and fishing license fees. 

A real compromise would have in- 
cluded replacement of the 6000-50,000 
acres of lost habitat. Expanding the 
Ninemile Knoll ACEC is meaningless. 
That ACEC was created for the purpose 
of closing the Elk refuge to new road 
building. If the survival of those Elk, 
and the $600,000 per year contributed 
by hunters to the local economy, are in- 
sufficient reasons to protect the old 
ACEC, then any ACEC in Idaho is 
worthless. Forward Wilderness! 

Studies indicate that it would cost 
$900,000 to replace the 6000 acres of 
habitat lost to the road. With a sleight 
of hand, that figure is reduced to 
$17,000 in the government document. 
The real impact — the loss of over 
50,000 acres south of the road to future 
development — is ignored. 

A number of conservationists believe 
the “short-cut to market” justification 
for the road is a smoke screen. The real 
intention, think some, is to open up the 
Sands refuge to new Desert Land En- 
tries (“potato homesteads”) for agribus- 
iness. The road would make new land 
accessible for development. 

If the road is constructed, the politi- 
cal pressure to allow more Desert Land 
Entries will become irresistible. As eas- 
ily as the BLM rolled over on the 
Ninemile Knoll ACEC, conser- 
vationists can’t trust the BLM to pro- 
tect the rest of the refuge from more 


farm development. 

The Hamer area contains some of the 
most easily eroded soils in Idaho — the 
St. Anthony sand dunes are there for 
a reason. The highest and best use for 
these lands is as a wildlife winter 
habitat. These lands must be left as they 
are, not broken by the plow to blow 
away. 

A workable compromise would have 
included mitigation of herd losses. The 
Draft plan indicates that the entire herd 
of up to 3000 Elk may be lost if the 
road is built, and because of that, the 
open Elk hunt in eastern Idaho will 
cease. This means greater pressure on 
the remaining open Elk hunts in the 
rest of Idaho. 

Effects of the road will include in- 
creases in ORV use, poaching, road 
kills, and human-caused range fires. A 
thoughtful compromise would have in- 
cluded plans for enforcing closure of the 
road in winter, preventing trespass, 
preventing poaching, and making the 
counties responsible for the costs of 
fighting the increased numbers of range 
fires. It would have dealt with a decline 
in range quality and protection of rare 
plants and animals in the Sand Moun- 
tain WSA. 

The road will cross an area used by 
up to 3000 Elk, thousands of deer and 
antelope, and scores of Moose (and hun- 
dreds of head of livestock). The pro- 
posed winter closure will leave the road 
open for 8 months of the year when wild- 
life will be crossing the road repeatedly. 

Leaving enforcement of the road clo- 
sure to the counties is like allowing the 
foxes to monitor the hen house. The 
BLM has been impotent in getting the 
counties to enforce ORV closures in the 
area for years. The BLM failed to pre- 
vent the counties from recently blading 
3 miles of road illegally into the refuge, 
nor did the BLM prosecute the tres- 
pass. The counties were unwilling to 
pay to monitor the road’s injury to the 
Elk herd. Do we expect them to pay 
the much higher costs of having the de- 
puties patrol a multi-county jurisdic- 
tional headache? 

A reasonable compromise would have 
protected the Elk and wildlands from 
the effects of livestock grazing. In 1984 
conservationists warned the BLM that 
the 1.2 million acre Monument Area Re- 
source Management Plan for the desert 
range north of Twin Falls was a bluep- 
rint for disaster. As usual, conser- 
vationists were ignored and sure 
enough, during the winters of 1984-85 
and 1985-86 two-thirds of the Pronghorn 
Antelope and Mule Deer in the Monu- 
ment area starved or died in road kills 
as they bunched up along the highways 
looking for open feeding and bedding 
sites. Hunting and fishing license fees 
had to be diverted to feed starving ani- 
mals and to pay for “depredation” on 
haystacks and orchards. The BLM is 
about to repeat its mistakes in the 
Medicine Lodge. 

Livestock already eat 75% of the pub- 
lic forage in the Medicine Lodge, while 
all wildlife — Elk, deer, Pronghorn, 
Bighorn Sheep, and Moose — eat only 
25% of the publicly owned forage. And 
this is the highest percentage allocated 
to wildlife in Idaho! 

Hunters and fishers in Idaho already 
pay 15 times more for license fees than 


all the ranchers pay to run all the live- 
stock on all the BLM and Forest Service 
land in Idaho! They will pick up the tab 
again on the Egin-Hamer road for some- 
one else’s privilege. 

The word “sleazy” has been used 
often to describe the reversal of the de- 
cision on the Egin-Hamer right of way. 
Opponents of the road point to the pub- 
lished reports of political intervention 
by former Lt. Governor David Leroy 
with Interior Secretary Hodel. Others 
recall the hasty relocation of the former 
BLM district director for refusal to au- 
thorize the road. All express revulsion 
at the blackmail threat by the Siddoway 
Sheep Co. of Terreton, ID, to starve 
the Elk by building an impenetrable 
fence across the Elk migration route if 
the road is not authorized. (To quote a 
letter by Jeff Siddoway: “. . . Siddoway 
Sheep Company Inc., with the help of 
the Nine Mile Coalition will construct 
an eight foot high page wire fence from 
the west boundary of our Grassy Allot- 
ment to the east boundary of our 
Juniper Allotment and from the begin- 
ning point, west, fence north to the 
north boundary of our Grassy allot- 
ment. This fence will have locked gates 
and trespass by anyone or anything will 
not be permitted. We will ask the State 
Fish and Game Departments to route 
the game animals that have tradition- 
ally wintered on Grassy to different 
areas. Failure to reroute will require 
Siddoways to destroy such animals. . . ”) 
Conservationists have sworn that 
there will never be an Elk starvation 
fence built across public lands along the 
Elk wintering route. They will battle 
in court if necessary to bring down exist- 
ing public fences if the route is blocked 
on Siddoway private lands. 

Should the Siddoway threat be car- 
ried out, Elk forage lost due to the Sid- 
doway fence should be replaced first 
from Siddoway allotments on public 
lands, then from neighboring allot- 
ments on public lands. Indeed, recent 
court actions in Wyoming indicate that 
the public’s interest in wildlife can be 
protected by enforced dismantling of 
fences on private lands blocking migra- 
tion. The Siddoway threat, if carried 
out, may establish that legal principle 
in Idaho. Jeff Siddoway should discuss 
that possibility with his neighbors be- 
fore carrying out his threat. 

The tragedy is that over the last sev- 
eral years Idaho’s tiny ranching commu- 
nity (less than 1% of the population) 
has used up its political capital with con- 
servationists. On the Egin-Hamer road 
issue, the ranching community has be- 
come a pawn in an agribusiness land 
grab. When the political pendulum 
swings — as it always does in America 
— the ranchers will be without “chips” 
with conservationists on issues like fed- 
eral range fees, wildlife herd sizes, and 
Wilderness. It didn’t need to be that 
way. It is a tragedy of arrogance. 

WHAT TO DO: Write in opposition 
to the road to: Delmar Vail, State Di- 
rector, Idaho BLM, 3380 Americana 
Terrace, Boise, ID-83706. Tell him that 
all of Ninemile Knoll ACEC, the pro- 
posed ACEC expansion, Sand Moun- 
tain WSA and surrounding roadless 
lands should be designated Wilder- 
ness. 


Randy Morris is a leader of the main 
group fighting this vile road proposal: 
Committee for Idaho’s High Desert, 
POB i63, Boise, ID 83701. 


Letters (cont) 

new religious movements starting 
within the women’s movement, and I’ve 
seen the first stirrings of new religious 
activities within the gay community and 
among other cultural minorities. All 
these groups — radical environmen- 
talists, goddess-worshipping feminists, 
spiritual-minded gays, and the rest — 
may be moving along different paths but 
all seem to be moving toward something 
in religion that is neither Eastern nor 
Western. Alston Chase speaks of the 
“new pantheists,” but there are traces 
of animism and polytheism in the new 
brew and, for want of a better term, it 
may be more appropriate to speak of 
“Neo-Paganism." Suddenly, there are 
hundreds of little covens, affinity 
groups, medicine societies, and the like, 
in all parts of the nation, that are sincere 
in their attempts to create “nature reli- 
gions.” 

In contrast to mainstream Eastern 
and Western religious movements, most 
of the Neo-Pagan groups are small, non- 
hierarchical, non-dogmatic, and non- 
coercive. In contrast to many of the New 7 
Age circles, the Neo-Pagan groups are 
non-technoeratic and non-commercial. 
There are significant differences, too, 
between the Neo-Pagan movement and 
old guard occult movements. At its best, 
Neo-Paganism is an American libera- 
tion theology that has developed out of 
the major social change movements of 
the 70s — in particular, out of radical 
feminism, the gay rights movement, 
and radical environmentalism, heavily 
influenced by the holistic health and Na- 
tive American peoples movements. All 
these social change movements have en- 
countered hostility — or, at least, cold 
indifference — from the leaders of 
mainstream Eastern and Western religi- 
ous institutions. Like the artists and sci- 
entists of the Italian Renaissance, the 
Neo-Pagans have had to move around 
established religion, in order to reach 
back to Pagan sources for inspiration 
and for a religious appreciation of hu- 
manity’s place in nature. 

In traveling across America, I’ve 
been impressed by the large number of 
Americans involved with Native Amer- 
ican traditions. Americans are still 
watching Westerns on their VCRs, but 
an increasing number of w'hites seem 
to be cheering for the Indians instead 
of for John Wayne. In their own way, 
even the VCR watchers may be search- 
ing for something to believe in. 

Something is happening in American 
religion that has very little to do with 
the New Age and the occult but seems 
to be tied to deep ecology and to a desire 
for personal change and social justice. 
It would be naive to assume — as Alston 
Chase may assume — that the new re- 
ligious movements “explain” what is 
happening among environmentalists. 
Many environmentalists — and 
feminists — are indifferent to religious 
matters and others cling to mainstream 
Eastern and Western traditions. Still, 
anyone who has worked on the radical 
side of the environmental movement, 
or in the animal rights movement, 
knows that these movements are in- 
teracting with new forms of American 
spirituality. In this respect, Alston 
Chase is right: If you don’t see the re- 
ligious side of deep ecology and radical 
environmentalism, then you can’t 
understand where the movement is 
coming from or where it’s going. 

My hunch is that the scientists and 
theologians — each group in its own 
way — will continue to scratch their 
heads and fret over Neo-Paganism for 
many seasons. The scientists are uneasy 
in dealing with the spiritual side of the 
environmental movement. The theolo- 
gians are ill-prepared to deal with religi- 
ous movements that draw much of their 
inspiration from a modem understand- 
ing of ecology. Ain’t it always the truth: 
Just when mainstream science and 
mainstream religion seem to have every- 
thing neatly tucked away — wham! — 
along comes a Galileo or Darwin or 
Freud — or a new wave of angry 
prophets and mystic warriors — to 
upset the whole applecart. Kind of ex- 
citing, isn’t it? 

— Blessed be, 

— Mary Morrissey, Maine 

continued on page 28 



Merrimack River Frees Itself 
(But a Rockefeller Threatens It Again) 


by Brian Carter 



TWO FORKS 

Damn the South Platte 

by Eric Johnson 


In April of 1984 the dam at Sewalls 
Fall, an aged rock and timber structure 
a few hundred feet wide and 10 feet 
high, gave way under the pressure of 
spring’s high water. The lower water 
level above the dam exposed rocks and 
rapids that no one had seen for 90 years, 
and left a 29 mile stretch of the Mer- 
rimack River, from Concord, New 
Hampshire, north to Franklin, unim- 
peded by human engineering. The con- 
troversy that has surrounded Sewalls 
Falls and a proposed replacement dam 
with a hydroelectric generator has in- 
volved city, state and federal officials, 
sportsmen groups, environmentalists 
and farmers. It has raised serious ques- 
tions of how the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission (FERC) will inter- 
pret new environmental restrictions re- 
cently placed on such projects. It has 
led to the intervention and subsequent 
investigation of Assistant Secretary of 
Interior William Horn and it has in- 
cluded public opposition from every sen- 
ator and congressional representative 
in New England to the dam’s construc- 
tion. 

The story began 19 years ago with 
the initiation of a program to reestablish 
Atlantic Salmon in the major rivers of 
New England, including the Merrimack 
(NH, Massachusetts), Penobscot 
(Maine), and Connecticut (Vermont, 
NH, MA, and Connecticut). Since then, 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 
and Trout Unlimited, Salmon Unli- 
mited, and the Atlantic Salmon Feder- 
ation have spent millions in promotion 
and education, research, fish stocking 
and construction of fish ladders to ena- 
ble migrating salmon to negotiate dams 
(seven dams remain on the Merrimack 
alone). With population growth and in- 
creased energy demand, many projects 
to produce electricity have been propos- 
ed. In 1982, partners Rodman Rockefel- 
ler (Nelson’s son) and Daniel Seward, 
under the name Sewalls Fall Hydroelec- 
tric Associates, announced their inten- 
tion to build a 5 megawatt facility at 
Sewalls. The original dam had been con- 
structed for that purpose and old equip- 
ment was still at the site, but unusable. 
Rockefeller and Seward would build the 
new dam 1000 feet downstream. This 
inspired the opposition of sportsmen 
who would lose the only remaining trout 
habitat between Concord and Franklin. 
Nevertheless, application for a state 
license for the new dam moved ahead 
to the NH Water Resources Board 
(WRB) who administered the Sewalls 
Falls property. 

Before the hearing in December of 
1985 the old dam disintegrated. Sud- 
denly the perspective of many people 
changed. NH Fish and Game (NHF&G) 
and FWS, who had not strenuously op- 
posed a new dam, recognized how much 
improved the situation now was for the 
salmon program. Farmers upstream 
realized that riverfront land once too 
wet to cultivate was now useful. White- 
water enthusiasts saw another mile of 
class III-IV water. A coalition of these 
people, along with sportsmen and en- 
vironmentalists, was formed and named 
Friends of the Merrimack (FOM). When 
the state hearing was held, the chair- 
man of the WRB, Delbert Downing, al- 
lowed the developers 3 1/2 hours to state 
their case, then pressured the 40 people 
who spoke against the dam to “hurry 
it up.” The 3-2 vote in favor of a license 
for the dam was no surprise, nor the 
fact that an appeal by farmers, the City 
of Concord, NHF&G and FOM was de- 
nied. All intervenors have carried their 
appeal to the state Supreme Court 
where a June or July hearing is ex- 
pected. 

With approval by the state, Rockefel- 
ler and Seward moved on to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. Al- 
though no federal license can be consi- 
dered until the state license has cleared 
all appeals, the developers began lobby- 
ing FERC. They decided to attack one 
issue — the viability of the salmon pro- 
gram — to try to stifle opposition. 'TOth 
that approach they turned the issue into 
a national one. In October of 1986 Con- 
gress had passed the Energy Consum- 
ers Protection Act, which declared, as 


Merrimack River breaking the 
a key provision of licensing construction 
of new dams, that FERC must consider 
conditions set by state and federal wild- 
life agencies. If FERC decided such con- 
ditions violated the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, FERC could overrule 
the recommendations; but since part of 
the Federal Power Act’s purpose is to 
protect natural resources, such a ruling 
would seem unlikely. Thus, the develop- 
ers chose to try to discredit the salmon 
program and convince the FWS not to 
interfere with federal licensing by op- 
posing the dam. 

By this point the FWS was com- 
pletely against construction, even if fish 
ladders were included in the design. 
They calculate the odds of successfully 
establishing a self-sustaining Atlantic 
Salmon population at 50/50 by the year 
2000. They believe a dam of any sort 
would so significantly reduce these odds 
that they may withdraw funding for the 
program (currently $500,000) if a dam 
is built. Nevertheless, it is the Interior 
Dept, that makes the recommendation 
to FERC, so Rockefeller and Seward 
tried to go to the top. They seemed to 
have luck with Assistant Secretary Will- 
iam Horn, presenting the argument 
that a free-migrating salmon population 
is not possible, and suggesting the alter- 
native of capturing and trucking migrat- 
ing fish around several dams, including 
Sewalls Falls. Opposition to this alterna- 
tive came from everywhere. Mas- 
sachusetts Representative Silvio Conte 
wrote a letter to Interior Secretary 
Donald Hodel calling the dam proposal 
“a major step backward” for salmon re- 
storation, and pointing out that the elec- 
tricity it might produce would equal less 
than 0.66% of New Hampshire’s 1984 
consumption. All 36 US senators and 
congresspersons from New England co- 
signed Conte’s letter. Representative 
Walter Jones from North Carolina, chair 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, added his signa- 
ture as a result of a letter- writing cam- 
paign initiated in NH. With so much 
pressure against the proposal it was 
baffling that Horn would even consider 
reversing FWS recommendations. 

On February 9, Horn wrote to the 
federal and state agencies concerned, 
explaining his decision to support the 
FWS and rule that the Interior Dept, 
would oppose a dam at Sewalls Falls. 
But that’s far from a final decision. The 
letter complimented the developers on 
“creative efforts” to mitigate the dam’s 
impact, and suggested that “a perma- 
nent design modification would permit 
natural movement of the salmon 
through the proposed structure.” This 
would “reduce substantially the uncer- 
tainties” the FWS saw in the project. 

Now, however, Horn himself is partly 
the subject of new investigations into 
the legality of the dam proceedings. 
Writing to Chairman of the Friends of 
the Merrimack, William Hubbard, Rep- 
resentative Gary Studds (MA) — head 
of the House Committee on Fish, Wild- 
life and the Environment — stated that 
the committee would look into Interior 
Department actions relating to the 
Sewalls Falls dam proposal. This coin- 
cides with an investigation of Interior 
and FERC announced by Representa- 
tive John Dingle, head of the House 


Damn 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
into similar disregard of FWS recom- 
mendations for hydro projects in 
Lockwood, Maine, and Scotts Mill in 
Virginia. Both committees will turn 
over information to the General Ac- 
counting Office for further investiga- 
tion. 

As for the future of Sewalls Falls, 
Hubbard points out that FOM has 
raised $20,000 for legal costs and, with 
more help, could tie up the project with 
appeals at the state level for up to 4 
more years. Meanwhile, Senator War- 
ren Rudman of NH has requested that 
FERC complete an EIS not only for 
the Sewalls Falls project, but for the 
entire Merrimack River to assess the 
cumulative effect of dams in place and 
proposed (another proposed hydro proj- 
ect upstream at Livermore Falls is on 
hold while the debate over Sewalls Falls 
continues). The Sewalls Falls license 
might be appealed before the US Su- 
preme Court if the proposal proceeds. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Help work for 
free-swimming Atlantic Salmon and 
a clean Merrimack River! Anyone in- 
terested in supporting the fight 
against a dam at Sewalls Falls should 
contact: Friends of the Merrimack, 
POB 236, Hooksett, NH 03106. Dona- 
tions are tax deductible and should 
be made to “NH Wildlife Trust - 
FOM.” Last October FOM hosted the 
regional planner for the National 
Park Service, J. Glenn Eugster, on a 
visit to the Merrimack. The river is 
eligible to be designated as a National 
Scenic River — a status that would 
prevent dam construction. Another or- 
ganization with a long history of 
working to improve the Merrimack is 
the Merrimack River Watershed Coun- 
cil, 694 Main St., W. Newbury, MA 
01985. Besides joining the appeal 
against Sewalls Falls, MRWC works 
on all issues affecting the quality of 
the Merrimack, from pollution to 
shoreline development. MRWC is non- 
profit, so donations are tax-deducti- 
ble. Please send letters to Representa- 
tives John Dingle and Gary Studds 
(House of Representatives, Wash., DC 
20515), encouraging in-depth investi- 
gation of FERC. Letters to Interior 
Secretary, Don Hodel (Interior Dept, 
Wash., DC 20240) and to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission (DC 
20585) should ask those agencies to 
respect environmental conditions as 
provided for in the Energy Consumers 
Protection Act. Say in all these letters 
that the Sewalls Falls dam should not 
be built and that the Merrimack 
should be protected as a Scenic River. 


Brian Carter is a New Hampshire 
environmental activist. 



The Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DEIS) for the Two Forks 
Damn proposal was released in January. 
The Denver Water Board (DWB) and 
Metropolitan Water Providers (MWP) 
want to build Two Forks to provide the 
water that Denver needs for a few more 
decades of cancerous growth and lawn 
watering (lawns consume about half the 
water Denver uses). 

Projected environmental impacts are 
appalling: The reservoir would inundate 
29 miles of the South Platte River with 
as much as 600 feet of water, resulting 
in the loss of most of the only habitat 
of the Montane Skipper, a Threatened 
species of butterfly. A herd of Bighorn 
Sheep would be displaced. The most 
productive stretch of trout stream in 
Colorado would be flooded. Two Forks 
would even affect Endangered species 
of fish in the Colorado River drainage 
because of the huge amount of water 
diverted into the reservoir from across 
the Continental Divide. And, of course, 
Two Forks would help destroy grass- 
lands around Denver by fueling the con- 
tinued expansion of Suburbia. 

The DEIS was released early as a 
result of political maneuvering. It 
seems that the MWP, worried by how 
long the DEIS was taking, asked Sen- 
ator Bill “Ecocide” Armstrong to lend 
a hand. He did, by contacting the Sec- 
retary of the Army (the Army Corpse 
of Engineers is in charge of the Two 
Forks DEIS). The Corpse was ordered 
to finish the DEIS quickly, and DEIS 
funding was cut off. 

In addition to being incomplete, the 
DEIS is full of misinformation and over- 
sights which encourage construction of 
the damn: First, population projections 
used by the Corpse to estimate Den- 
ver’s water needs are inaccurate. The 
agency responsible for those projec- 
tions has revised them downward. Den- 
ver will not grow as much as the DEIS 
says. The recent population projections 
suggest that there is probably no need 
for any new water supply project. 

Second, the DEIS estimates of the 
size of Denver’s existing water supply 
are far too low. “Conveyance and distri- 
bution losses” (due to leaky pipes) are 
overestimated. 

Third, estimated costs of the project 
are incorrect. The DEIS uses a figure 
of $461 million for construction, but a 
recent Denver Post article estimated ex- 
penses of more than $1 billion. 

Fourth, the DEIS is lacking in its 
analysis of impacts to Threatened and 
Endangered species. Biological assess- 
ments are based upon incomplete and/ 
or inaccurate information. For example, 
questionable estimates of changes in 
river flow in the South Platte and af- 
fected western slope rivers are used. 
Furthermore, the Corpse's estimated 
costs for mitigation of environmental 
impacts ($83 million) doesn’t even in- 
clude mitigation for Threatened and En- 
dangered species. 

The Two Forks battle is arguably 
this year’s biggest environmental bat- 
tle in the Colorado Front Range. Let- 
ters commenting on the DEIS are 
being accepted during the public com- 
ment period which ends on April 23. 
Please send a letter opposing the dam 
and criticizing the DEIS, as outlined 
above, to: Environmental Analysis 
Branch, Planning Division, US Army 
Corps of Engineers, 3014 US Post Of- 
fice and Courthouse, Omaha, NE 
68102-4987. If you wish to make more 
detailed comments, request a copy of 
the DEIS. 
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Wilderness on the Clearwater 


CLEARWATER NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO 
ROADLESS AREAS 


by Tom R. Sewell 

The Clearwater National Forest, 
west of Lolo Pass (on the Idaho/Mom 
tana border west of Missoula), includes 
perhaps THE wildest unprotected Na- 
tional Forest land left in the lower 48 
states; It has more potential acres of 
designated Wilderness than any other 
Forest in the 48 states. But if Congress 
doesn’t act soon, the notorious Forest 
Service managers will save us only a 
stumpland. 

The most well-known part of the 
Clearwater National Forest (CNF) is a 
large chunk of the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness (SBW) to the south of the 
Lochsa Highway. There are, however, 
almost a million unprotected acres of 
the CNF that are roadless and wild, 
yet threatened by development. 

The present boundary of the SBW is 
not just across the protected “Wild & 
Scenic” Lochsa River, as most assume. 
It is actually high above, along the rim 
of this 4000-foot deep canyon. This 
boundary leaves the entire south side, 
or Lochsa Face (60,000 acres), open to 
the whims of the Powell District Fred- 
dies. Also in the Powell District are 
small wild areas surrounding the Elk 
summit road. The Walton Lakes — crit- 
ical Moose habitat — and White Sand 
Creek, with its beautiful namesake can- 
yon, are being logged now. Remaining 
wild lands in these areas should be 
added to the Selway-Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness immediately. 

Near Lowell, ID, between the Lochsa 
and lower Selway Rivers, is another 
wild area contiguous to the SBW. I call 
it the Coolwater, after the lookout high 
above. This 60,000-acre area has a repu- 
tation for Elk hunting. The dirt road 
up to the lookout climbs an amazing 
6300 feet in 12 miles, making it an un- 
forgettable mountain bike ascent. The 
Forest Service wants the area non- 
wilderness, supposedly so they can 


below-cost sales. 

Running along the north rim of the 
Lochsa Canyon is another dirt road 
called the Lewis and Clark Trail Road. 
Every few miles it passes lookout to- 
wers which offer unmatched views of 
this vast central Idaho wildland. Drop- 
ping into the canyon are two smaller, 
but hydrologically critical, wild areas. 
If you’ve ever found Weir Hot Springs, 
you’ve visited one, the Weir Creek-Post 
Office Creek area. The crystal clear wat- 
ers of this 30,000-acre area flow into 
the Lochsa. Adjacent is the 80,000-acre 
Fish Creek area, which stretches over 
30 miles, almost to the village of Lowell. 
Aside from the main trails up Fish and 
Obia Creeks, this area receives little 
human use. Elk use it however, escap- 
ing deep snows at higher elevations. Its 
size, and many unsilted streams make 
it worthy of Wilderness status. 

Farther north are four more roadless 
areas that all drain into the mile-deep 
North Fork Clearwater Canyon. Al- 
though a dirt road follows the river, the 
North Fork Clearwater is an ideal can- 
didate for the Wild & Scenic River Sys- 
tem. 

The Mallard-Larkins area, popular 
with Moscow and Pullman re- 
ereationists, could be 200,000 acres of 
Wilderness. The Forest Service recom- 
mends only a rock and ice proposal of 

70.000, and Idaho’s Congressmen prob- 
ably won’t even support that much. 
Along the river the elevation is only 1740 
feet, yet 5 miles by trail from the river 
Black Mountain reaches 7077 feet. That 
relief makes it comparable to the fa- 
mous Salmon River Gorge and the 
Grand Canyon. 

Separated by a few primitive dirt 
roads and isolated patches of deficit 
clearcuts, are the smaller but no less 
important North Meadow Creek, Pot 
Mountain, and Moose Creek Buttes 
roadless areas. These comprise about 

50.000, 50,000 and 25,000 acres, respec- 
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Wilderness for the Elderly and Young 


manage the Elk. It should be added to tively. 

the SBW; nature can manage her Elk The Clearwater National Forest has by George Wuerthner and the lush vales and hills along with 

just fine. the potential to become a world class the pinnacles and giant forests. By tum- 

The bulk of the potential Wilderness recreation forest. More important, how- How often have conservationists ing around the arguments often used 

lies north of the Lochsa Highway. North ever, is its world class concentration of heard the argument that Wilderness de- against wilderness designation — i.e., 

of Lolo and Granite Passes, along the wildlands. ALL CNF roadless areas signation is elitist, that only physically that it discriminates against the aged 

state divide, is the 200,000 acre Great should be left alone, as only Wilderness capable individuals can utilize Wilder- and very young — we can gain many 

Bum area. About 100,000 acres of this status assures. The FS says it can man- ness Areas? There is actually some positive additions that are biologically 

lie in Idaho, known as Kelly Creek. The age these best without Wilderness truth to these claims. Look at our useful. 

Great Bum area has broad public sup- status being forced upon them. Bull. If Wilderness system. The Grand Canyon A way of creating accessible Wilder- 

port for Wilderness designation in both left up to them, our children will see inner gorge is managed as Wilderness, ness for the aged, very young and phys- 

states. Its fisheries are nationally fa- there only muddy, fishless rivers, and but not the gentle plateaus on top. The ieally unfit, is the closure of roads, par- 

mous. I’ve seen a Grizzly sow and cub stumps. The many primitive dirt roads high rugged peaks of the Wind River tieularly those in valleys, letting them 

there and heard reports of wolves. The dividing these areas should be closed. Ranger in Wyoming are Wilderness, but revegetate into trails. These gentle 

Montana half is almost assured Wilder- Those left open would make great bicy- not the gentler lower elevation slopes pathways would give access to those not 

ness status. Even Idaho Senator cle trails or wagon roads for seniors or and flat BLM lands along the base of mentally or physically motivated for a 

McClure’s insulting wilderness bill of handicapped people who otherwise the mountains. Rocks and ice Wilder- dash to the summit or a climb down 

1984 was to include much of the Great would never see such places. ness it’s called, and that is all most con- into a canyon, yet still gives them a place 

Bum/Kelly Creek. WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Idaho servationists propose: the stunning where they can share the quiet, sol- 

The Great Bum area is separated Representative Richard Stallings (D), scenic splendor. Certainly beautiful itude, and energy flow experienced 

from the even larger Weitas-Cayuse and new Governor Andrus (D). It’s scenery needs protection, but Wilder- when we leave the shelter of our cars 

roadless area only by the Toboggan probably useless to write to ultra- ness proposals should not end there. and houses. 

Ridge Road. This primitive dirt road is right (wrong) Congressmen McClure, The problem with such limited Wilderness proposals should include 

so seldom traveled that I once went Symms, and Craig. Letters to (com- Wilderness proposals is two-fold. First, the habitat for all plants and all animals 

three days along it by bike and only paratively) pro-wilderness senators many people who might support the and all their representatives and this 

saw one car! The Weitas-Cayuse com- Cranston, Bumpers, and Wirth; and idea of natural areas believe, quite cor- includes humans — even the aged, and 

prises almost 250,000 acres, yet lacks representatives Udall, Moody, and rectly, that all Wilderness is ragged very young. This could be a powerful 

the high peaks of other areas and has Kostmayer may help. Addresses are: country. Perhaps wilderness advocates argument to use in a political world that 

little public support for Wilderness de- senators, US Senate, Wash., DC 20510; could enlist the support of a larger seg- counts votes and considers Wilderness 

signation. This country was burned dur- representatives, US House of Repre- ment of society by pointing out how cer- proposals from an anthropocentric 

ing the “great bums” of 1910 and 1938. sentatives, Wash., DC 20515; Governor tain segments of society are discrimi- view. 

It has lots of brush at lower elevations Andrus, Capitol Bldg., Boise, ID. nated against by current Wilderness 

making superb Elk winter range. What 83720 proposals. Imagine the effect you could 

few pockets of commercial-size timber Tom Sewell, former wilderness guard have at a public hearing by asking your 

exist are so remote that logging them in the Selway-Bitterroot, is a midland Congressional representative why he or /£\ "EA TP, Jr\. 

she is against old people or families with 
young kids. If they deny this bias, ask 
why they want to only designate ragged 
ice and rocks as Wilderness? 

I believe in getting people out in the 
natural world, for that is how you gain 
support for environmental issues; and 
because a culture with roots in the nat- 
ural world will perhaps be happier and 
saner. Therefore, the more people who 
feel franchised to preservation efforts, 
the better. 

A second limitation of conventional 
Wilderness proposals concerns biologi- 
cal integrity. There are more reasons 
for supporting gentle Wilderness than 
human use; such Wilderness will pre- 
serve the biological integrity of many 
areas now underrepresented in our Na- 
tional Park, Wilderness, and National 
Wildlife Refuge systems. Our efforts to 
protect wildlife habitat, biological diver- 
sity in plant communities, and large 
ecosystem-wide preserves depends 
upon including the river bottoms along 
with the alpine peaks, the rolling 
prairies along with the deep canyons, 
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would require a true welfare system of explorer based in the Bitterroot Valley. 



The Toboggan Creek drainage of the Weitas-Cayuse Roadless Area. Timber sales 
have already been proposed within this view. Photo by Tom Sewell 
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EXISTING WILDERNESS AREAS 

A. Cabinet 

B. Bob Marshall Complex 

C. Mission Mountains 

D. Rattlesnake 

E. Selway-Bitterroot 

F. Welcome Creek 

G. Anaconda Pintlar 

H. Lee Metcalf 

I. Gates of the Mountains 

J. Absaroka-Beartooth 


Vision for Montana Wilderness 


by George Wuerthner 

A new citizens’ group calling itself, 
Americans for Wilderness Coalition is 
promoting a 9.3 million acre Wilderness 
proposal for Montana in an effort to 
stimulate discussion of the state’s wild- 
lands. Previous to the AFWC’s pro- 
posal, the Montana Wilderness Associ- 
ation's 2.8 million acre Wilderness pro- 
posal was the environmental commu- 
nity’s only bargaining platform. Al- 
though the MWA’s proposal has merit 
as far as it goes, many significant road- 
less areas — such as Lima Peaks, Allan 
Mountain, and Gravelly Range — were 
left entirely out of the wilderness de- 
bate by their absence from the organi- 
zation’s list of Wilderness candidates. 
The AFWC proposal not only includes 
all significant roadless areas left in the 
state, but goes further by promoting 
the concept of wilderness recovery 
areas and the unification of adjacent 
roadless areas into single units by judi- 
cious road closures. The AFWC pro- 
poses a system of biological preserves 
for the state, which along with the adop- 
tion of corridors, could go a long way 
toward ensuring long term viability for 
Montana’s major ecosystems. 

Montana faces a transition, as old ex- 
tractive industries are replaced by 
others less consumptive, such as 
tourism — which now contributes more 
than 600 million dollars annually, mak- 
ing it the second largest industry in the 
state. Despite the growth of the tourist 
industry, the state and federal govern- 
ment have failed to promote its well 
being. For example, the Forest Service 
plans to build 25,000 miles of roads in 
Montana during the next 50 years — 
even though nearly all timber sales are 
currently well below cost. 

Although people commonly think of 
Montana as a wild state, only 7% is still 
roadless and less than 3% is designated 
Wilderness. Wilderness opponents 
argue that even this tiny amount is too 
much, yet other states — such as 
California with 6.1 million acres of des- 
ignated Wilderness and another 9 mil- 
lion acres proposed for National Parks 
and Wilderness in Senator Alan 
Cranston’s California Desert Bill — 
have much more protected wildland. In 
view of this contrast, the Americans for 
Wilderness Coalition 9.3 million acre 
proposal is actually moderate. 

The centerpiece of the AFWC pro- 
posal is the Missouri River Biological 
Preserve, or “Big Open” as it is some- 
times called. Located in eastern Mon- 
tana surrounding Fort Peck reservoir 
and the Missouri, the Preserve would 
include the 1.1 million acre Charles M. 
Russell National Wildlife Refuge 
(CMR), with its badlands, grassy 
swales and piney breaks. The CMR is 
the finest and largest relatively intact 
grasslands ecosystem left in the US and 
offers one of the best opportunities for 


reestablishing a Great Plains ecosys- 
tem. The Montana Fish, Wildlife and 
Parks Department and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and BLM have helped 
to bring back many of the region’s native 
species including Elk. Other wildlife 
common to the area includes Mule and 
White-tail Deer, Pronghorn, Prairie 
Dogs, Badgers, Coyotes, Bobcats, 
White Pelicans, and Canada Geese. In 
addition to the lands managed by the 
state and the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
a huge amount of BLM land surrounds 
the refuge borders. The area also has 
small inholdings of private ranchlands. 
In total, more than 3 million acres of 
public lands lie north and south of the 
Missouri River and could be combined 
into a large wilderness recovery area. 
If private holdings are added, the 
amount could be much larger. At a re- 
cent conference on land and wildlife is- 
sues held at the University of Montana, 
a proposal to create a giant wildlife pre- 
serve that would encompass 15,000 
square miles of eastern Montana, or ap- 
proximately 10% of the state, was advo- 
cated. Although such a proposal is not 
likely to be popular with all local resi- 
dents, the number of individuals af- 
fected would be small. This is one of 
the most sparsely settled areas in Mon- 
tana. South of the Missouri River lies 
Garfield County with 1656 residents 
while the adjacent Petroleum County 
has 655 residents. These two counties 
stretch for over 140 miles, yet the 
largest town there, Jordan, has less 
than 500 souls! This region probably 
supported more people in pre-white con- 
tact days than at present. 

The sparse human population is a re- 
flection of the land’s harshness, with its 
unpredictable precipitation and often 
long, bitterly cold winters. Agriculture 
is the dominant land use, with cattle 
ranches and wheat farms the primary 
economic enterprises. In recent years, 
many of these operations, marginal 
even in the best of years, have suffered 
from low prices for their products. Even 
with the outrageous government price 
supports for agriculture, bankruptcy 
has become common. Land that sold for 
$200-300 an acre a few years ago is 
worth only $40 an acre now. With the 
correct approach, many of these people 
might welcome the opportunity to sell 
their lands to the US government, or 
accept payment for conservation ease- 
ments. 

A second proposed large recovery 
area, centering on the Centennial Valley 
and Gravelly Range in southwestern 
Montana near Yellowstone Park, offers 
an opportunity to protect high moun- 
tain basins. As with the proposed Mis- 


souri River Biological Preserve, an 
existing National Wildlife Refuge lies 
at the heart of the wilderness recovery 
area. The Red Rock Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge covers about half of the 
Centennial Valley, a sparsely settled re- 
gion that has only 13 year-round resi- 
dents in a region 75 miles east to west 
and 60 miles north to south. In addition 
to the lands within the Refuge, roadless 
country in the Centennial Mountains 
and nearby Snowcrest and Gravelly 
Range would all be combined into one 
large preserve. The entire region is 
home to Moose, Elk, Deer, Pronghorn, 
and an occasional Grizzly — one was 
trapped in the Gravelly Range in 1984. 
The region’s proximity to Yellowstone 
makes it an important extension of this 
great wildlife preserve. 

The AFWC also proposes a major 
wilderness recovery area for the 
Whitefish Range, which has the densest 
Grizzly Bear population in the lower 48 
states. The recovery area would include 
lands with substantial clearcuts and 
reading. Nevertheless, its strategic po- 
sition next to Glacier National Park 
makes its recovery essential. 

At present, several members of the 


by Rod Mondt 

The California desert still lives in the 
minds and hearts of Earth First!. 
Twenty-two hearty desert lovers — 
from California, Nevada, and Arizona 
— in Februaiy braved the cool southern 
California desert air to gather and dis- 
cuss the EF! California Desert Pro- 
posal. We met in the Granite Mountains 
in what the BLM calls the East Mojave 
National Scenic Area. Everyone pres- 
ent gave valuable input on the plan and 
many are going forth rejuvenated with 
new ideas. After discussing the plan, 
we split up to partake of the vast desert 
experience offered by the Granite 
Mountains. We enjoyed fruitful talk 
around the communal campfire Satur- 
day night, and listened to Coyotes and 
owls speak in their common desert 
tongue ’til late into the night. Tantaliz- 
ing ideas concerning ORVs, cows, trap- 
pers, and human exclusion areas were 
bandied about. There is still room for 
new ideas about protecting and rewild- 
ingthe deserts. Major topics included: 

1. Establishment of the first publicly 
designated “Human Exelosure” — a 
place where humans are not allowed — 
the ultimate in human unselfishness! 
Word has it even the despoiler’s chief 
spokeswoman will support this idea! 


Montana Congressional delegation are 
proposing to introduce state-wide 
wilderness bills. While each delegate 
has a different total acreage proposal, 
none even matches the acreage pro- 
posed by the MWA. The best bill is 
likely to come from Representative Pat 
Williams or Senator Max Baucus. Both 
Williams and Baucus support some ad- 
ditional Wilderness, but one cannot ex- 
pect them to promote any wilderness 
recovery areas, or sweeping new visions 
of biological preserves, without political 
pressure from concerned citizens, hence 
the necessity for the Americans for 
Wilderness proposal. 

It is hoped that the AFWC proposal 
will spark new interest in Montana’s 
wildlands discussion and lead to sub- 
stantial additions to Montana’s pro- 
tected wildlands. This proposal is only 
a starting point. Eventually, a state- 
wide system of biological preserves 
should be connected by corridors and 
more wilderness recovery areas estab- 
lished. 

George Wuerthner is an expert on 
roadless areas in the West. 


2. Banishment of all ORVs from the pub- 
lic lands, which is a good start toward 
the banishment of ORVs everywhere. 

3. Elimination of all domestic livestock 
grazing within the California Desert. 

4. Establishment of contiguous wild and 
roadless areas in neighboring states. 

Talk focused on action that might 
serve to illustrate the plight of the 
California Desert. Those with other 
ideas concerning the EF! California De- 
sert Proposal, send me your comments. 
But don’t let the sand drift under your 
ATC because we’re writing this thing 
NOW. Contact: Prescott Earth First!, 
Rod Mondt, POB 25510, Prescott Valley, 
AZ 86312 (602-776-1335). 

Rod is a long-time California Desert 
rat who has recently moved to Arizona 
where he will maintain his involvement 
in CA issues while starting an EF! 
chapter in Prescott. 
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STRAIGHT TALK ON WHALES 


by Ronard the Berserker 

As of January 1, 1986, all commercial 
whaling became illegal. For conser- 
vationists worldwide it meant a long 
awaited victory in a war that has lasted 
hundreds of years. Indeed it was in the 
16th century that the Basques began 
killing whales for oil. For whaling na- 
tions it meant the silence of the har- 
poons for the four years the moratorium 
is in effect, before it is up for review. 
I will not discuss the technicalities of 
the moratorium nor the International 
Whaling Commission (Whalers Club) 
since there are many good sources for 
this information, and I don’t like talking 
about regulations, especially when they 
concern the lives of fellow Earth inhabit- 
ants. Whales, as all other non-humans, 
deserve reverence. Other species are, 
as Henry Beston said, “other nations, 
caught with ourselves in the net of life 
and time.” In defense of the whale na- 
tions, I must mention that whales pos- 
sess the largest brains of any creatures 
on Earth, and are the only creatures 
besides humans thought to have a 
highly developed cortex region of the 
brain. We believe the cortical region of 
the brain controls abstract thinking and 
reasoning. We can safely assume that 
cetaceans are highly conscious. Anyone 
who has ever encountered whales or dol- 
phins in their natural environment will 
testify to this. We could learn a lot from 
them, and should. I could describe as- 
pects of the social structure of whales, 
but will leave such topics to those better 
qualified, like Paul Spong, Roger Payne 
and other honorable Whale Warriors. I 
wish to speak for the defense of ceta- 
ceans. 

Here in the US, it is hard to find 
someone to defend the “right” to kill 
whales. In places like Seandanavia and 
Japan, however, cetaceans are looked 
upon as cattle of the sea, units built 
for man’s exploitation. Unfortunately, 
attempts to peaceably educate these 
people about cetaceans have failed. 

In the past 15 years, legions of en- 
vironmentalists have rallied to the cry 
of the whale with much success, and 
whales are much better off than they 
were 20 years ago. But just as we were 
convinced that there was hope in the 
traditional avenues of environmen- 
talism for whales, along came a stub- 
born few who demanded the maximum 
return from their aging ships before 
they are forced into another destructive 
industry. The IWC has handed us a few 
victories, some of them significant, and 
others farcical. I say let’s cut the crap. 

I want the last remnants of this once 
abundant nation afforded total protec- 
tion. I have heard too much criticism 
for holding this no-compromise at- 
titude. Whalers will not stop until it is 
economically unfeasible to pursue the 
last whales. I have no bitter feelings 
towards other whale-protection groups; 
we are all soldiers in the same crusade. 
I ask that we stop bickering and agree 
to disagree. All movements, regardless 
of their goals, have required a diversity 
of tactics to be successful. 

I have not the patience to sit idle and 
wait for the day when, over the bargain- 
ing table, the protection of whales is 
achieved. Every year we move closer 
to that day, but I’m sorry, it’s not soon 
enough for me or any other Earth 
First !er. Let’s look at the record for 1986 
— the first year of the IWC 
MORATORIUM. Russia killed 3028 
Minke Whales; Japan — 2341 Minke, 
Sperm, and Brydes Whales; Norway — 
400 Minke Whales; South Korea — 160 
Minke Whales; and Iceland — 117 Fin 
and Sei Whales (both recognized En- 
dangered species). Moratorium?! Who 
does the IWC think it’s fooling? 
Whether it be called “scientific re- 
search” or “subsistence,” the explosive 
head of the harpoon feels the same. 
Must the lives of 6000 more whales be 
sacrificed this year in the name of re- 
search, or passive non-violence? I say 
we tilt the odds in the whales’ favor, 
even if it means cheatin’ just a bit. Ice- 
land and Norway behave like spoiled 
children, crying unless they get what 
they want. If the IWC tries getting 
tough, they will start their own whaler 
club. Japan says it will stop commercial 
whaling but would like to look into “re- 
search” whaling. Iceland, Norway, and 
the Faroes (Ferocious) Islands, pledge 
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phins. Every argument in the defense 
of continued captivity of marine mam- 
mals leads to the conclusion of benefit 
to humans. Education is one of the most 



Icelanders dismembering a Fin Whale, 


to stand together and “utilize the 
maximum sustainable yield” of “whale 
stocks.” For chrissakes we’re talking 
about intelligent, loving, playing, 
highly social fellow creatures here, not 
stocks!! 

The scenario is this: The IWC has 
called a ban on whaling for 4 years so 
there can be a “stock assessment” of 
the world’s whales. In 1990, these find- 
ings will be reviewed, and along with 
them, the ban. But who is counting the 
whales? You guessed it — Iceland and 
Japan! Comrades, the time for action 
is now. “Talk’s cheap; takes money to 
buy whiskey!” is what the Capt’n says. 
The whale war is far from over, ship- 
mates. We must be relentless if we are 
ever to see the day of co-existence be- 
tween humans and whales. 

The movement to liberate our ceta- 
cean brethren signifies every other 
Earth preservation crusade. If we can’t 
stop people from killing whales, we 
won’t be able to stop the Freddies and 
other land despoilers from wiping out 
the Griz, California Condor, or rain- 
forests. We gotta fight like hell to pro- 
tect the defenseless from the remorse- 
less, and we must utilize every tactic 
in the book. Iceland’s Minister of 
Fisheries, Halldor Asgrisson, tele- 
phoned our HQ in Canada to notify us 
that Hvalur 6 and 7 had been raised 
from the bottom of Reykjavik harbor. 
We knew they would be, but one thing 
they can’t raise is public sentiment for 
the whale-butchers who will lose their 
jobs because of the whale-lovers’ actions 
against Iceland. I believe Iceland will 
kill more whales this year out of spite, 
if nothing else. It will cost them finan- 
cially, since no insurance company will 
touch them with a ten-foot flensing 
knife. 

To gain a proper reverence for ceta- 
ceans, we must first grant worldwide 
protection to all members of cetacea. 
True coexistence, where whales are still 
hunted for subsistence, exists only in 
a few isolated pockets of the world. The 
Alaskan Bowhead hunt by the Inuit is 


dies, the Japanese offer a higher price. 
Yet, with the high cost of operating 
ships and employing crews, the whaling 
industry is balancing on an economic 
tightrope. All that is needed is a little 
persuasion to topple it. 

When I was on holiday in Iceland last 
year, I admired the Icelandic people. 
Here is a country of 250, 000 people, who 
have no air pollution, no nukes, minimal 
crime, no unemployment, no poverty 
and they hold a deep respect for their 
homeland. What unfortunately is chang- 
ing their situation is that devil, Western 
influence. Now you can find the latest 
fashions in the shops of Reykjavik, new 
cars for every family, and nightclubs like 
those of New York, London, etc. I ad- 
mired their strong bond with nature, 
although it borders on anthropocentric 
values. They keep alive their heritage 
and folklore with a dignified pride. I 
wish our country still clung to our nat- 
ural heritage rather than trying to 
create a new one. Now the Icelanders, 
like the Japanese and Norwegians, want 
the best of both worlds. Whaling sup- 
porters say they have killed whales for 
1100 years, why stop now? I’ll make a 
deal, Krisjan, you scrap your diesel 
ships with their explosive harpoons and 
sonar, and paddle a longboat into the 
North Atlantic and use a hand-held har- 
poon to kill only enough for the subsis- 
tence of your people . . . and I’ll buy 
the beer. (Iceland’s average consump- 
tion of whale meat has been less than 
200 tons. This year’s slaughter brought 
in 2000 tons.) Excepting their disre- 
spect for Mother Earth and its inhabit- 
ants in the form of whaling, sealing, 
and fur farming, they are the ideal so- 
ciety. 

Dave, my berserker brother, and my- 
self used to mingle with Icelandic 
youths after our nightly prowls of the 
harbor. We’d share a bottle while freez- 
ing our asses in the city center (we 
couldn’t afford the cover charge in the 
nightclubs) and converse with the loc- 
als. Dave and I thought it was a shame 
these people would soon hate us. I’m 


often heard defenses of the whale jail- 
keepers. Yet, to learn about cetaceans, 
we must do so in their environment, 
not ours. 

Where fishing practices result in the 
“incidental” catch of marine mammals, 
we must either eliminate or refine these 
techniques to achieve no mortality of 
whales, seals and dolphins. The driftnet 
fishery in the North Pacific, one of the 
most diverse portions of ocean in the 
world, is among the most destructive 
fisheries in our oceans. Each year, 1700 
vessels lay a total of over one million 
miles of net, and lose as much as 1000 
miles of this net. These “ghost nets” 
continue drifting until so heavily laden 
with marine life (or death) that they 
sink to the ocean bottom. An estimated 
100,000 marine mammals and 750,000 
to one million sea birds are “acciden- 
tally” killed in these nets each year. The 
North Pacific is the breeding grounds 
for many species of sea birds and the 
suspected breeding grounds for the 
Dali’s Porpoise. The fishing season coin- 
cides with the breeding and calving 
periods of local marine life. Drowning 
is the cause of death for the dolphins, 
porpoises, whales, and seals that be- 
come entangled in the 30-mile long 
monofilament nets. For the marine 
mammals drowning is probably the 
most horrific death, besides that of the 
harpoon, since these animals can hold 
their breath for long periods of time. 
It takes up to 45 minutes for their bodies 
to hemorrhage severely enough to kill 
them. It has been theorized that ceta- 
ceans intentionally beach themselves to 
avoid drowning when they become too 
weak to stay afloat to breathe. 

As I write, the Sea Shepherd is pre- 
paring for a foray out to the North 
Pacific, where we plan to kick some ass 
in the name of whale-kind. We’ll get out 
there in kayaks if we have to and when 
we do, we plan to cut those goddamn 
nets and shred’em up. We’re mad- as 
hell, and we’re not gonna take it any- 
more! 

When humans can admit that we are 
just one link in the chain, and that 
whales are just as important, or unim- 
portant, as the other links, then and 
only then will we be able to share a 
peaceful co-existence with the whale na- 
tions. When the oppression is ended, 
Earth will begin to heal; and we will 
reap the unimaginable benefits that 
those before us reaped when we were 
at one with Mother Earth and just a 
strand in the web of life. Thanks com- 
rades for lending me your ears, and your 
monkeywrenches, and if you’re ever in 
Coachella Valley stop by and share a 
cerveza. Any Earth First!er is welcome 
at my campfire. 

Ronard (Rodney Coronado) is a Sea 
Shepherd activist and Earth First! con- 
tact, without whom the Icelandic whal- 
ing industry would be much the richer 
and the nation of whales much the 
poorer. 


not such an instance. This hunt is no 
more justified than the fur trade. If an 
Inuit wants to pursue the whale in a 
sealskin kayak with hand-held harpoon, 
he has my blessing. For this Inuit rec- 
ognizes that the whales’ continued exis- 
tence means his own. He only kills what 
he truly needs and is in debt to that 
whale for its sacrifice. He loves that 
whale. He would not kill a Bowhead 
Whale from a powerboat with a harpoon 
gun and drag away his share with a 
snowmobile. Unfortunately, the expan- 
sion of Western civilization has suc- 
ceeded in destroying, almost totally, the 
true hunting lifestyle. 

Iceland is an excellent example of the 
“typical” whaling nations. There the 
enemy is not the citizens, even those 
that support whaling, but the politically 
influential corporations that own the 
whaling operations. Krisjan Loftsson 
owns Hvalur (Whales) Limited. This 
small but ecologically destructive oper- 
ation consists of (or did) four catcher 
ships, and one processing station. The 
revenue from one whale can be $40,000. 
Krisjan and other whalers have lived 
high on the hog for the past 40 years. 
And as the supply of whale meat dwin- 


surprised some Icelanders haven’t told 
Whales Limited to take a hike and fish 
cod, or knit wool sweaters. Whalers 
give Iceland a bad name. I suggest 
Hvalur 6, 7, 8, and 9 be converted to 
whale- watching boats. Wishful think- 
ing. 

Iceland and the other whaling nations 
must feel hurt much as Canada did dur- 
ing the Harp Seal hunt era. Only when 
they feel it in their wallets will they 
quit. Yet look at Newfoundland where 
the seal hunt was supposedly a “vital 
industry. ” No one is starving and they’re 
finding other hobbies besides bashing 
in the heads of seal pups. (Nevertheless, 
I strongly doubt the Capt’n should plan 
his next vacation there.) In Japanese 
towns where whaling was an integrated 
part of the culture, the festivals celebra- 
ting whaling are still held. The tradition 
lives. They’ve just cut out the bloody 
business of actually killing whales. If 
whaling as we know it ended tomorrow, 
I doubt any culture would die with it. 

In addition to the myth of tradition, 
another publicly accepted barrier to our 
coexistence with cetaceans is the prac- 
tice of incarcerating whales and dol- 
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Who's Really for 

Virginia Wilderness? 


by R.F. Mueller 

Wilderness in Virginia, and by exten- 
sion in the entire eastern US, is receiv- 
ing a setback. Curiously this setback is 
due not to the US Forest Service (FS) 
or to other bureaucrats or politicians 
but to the attitude of certain state con- 
servationists. 

When Earth First! and Virginians for 
Wilderness proposed the precedent-set- 
ting 65,000 acre Shenandoah Wilder- 
ness in the George Washington National 
Forest (see Mabon 86), they had reason 
to anticipate the support of mainstream 


conservation groups. However these 
nominal conservationists are now pro- 
posing a drastically weakened com- 
promise before the proposal has even 
received adequate discussion. 

The Shenandoah Wilderness will re- 
quire the closing of a section of Forest 
Road 95 which was severely damaged 
in the .November 1985 flood. The FS 
says that this road is heavily used and 
is a communication link between Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. What they don’t 
say is that the most used portion, which 
leads to Forest Service campgrounds, 
will not be closed by Wilderness desig- 
continued on page 31 


by Paul Watson 

I have the highest respect for Mike 
Roselle and for this reason I have no 
intention of engaging in a verbal feud 
with him over my criticisms of Green- 
peace. 

Greenpeace is many things to many 
people. My experiences with the organi- 
zation have been different from the ex- 
periences of others. Obviously Mike 
Roselle has had a more positive relation- 
ship with Greenpeace than I have. How- 
ever, my criticisms are real. 

Without belabouring the point, I 
would like to describe why I dislike 
Greenpeace so much. To explain prop- 
erly, ■ I would need a book but I will 
instead just list a few points for the ben- 
efit of inviting discussion. 

First, I am a founding member of 
Greenpeace. I spent 7 years working 
for the group without pay. I was the 
First Mate on the voyages of 1975 & 76 
and I was the expedition leader for the 
seal campaigns in 1976 & 77. I left 
Greenpeace in 1977. Since my resigna- 
tion, many other founding members 
have left including Robert Hunter, the 
first President of the organization, and 
A! Johnson, the founder of Greenpeace 
USA. The reason that we left was that 
we were fed up with the bureaucracy 
of Greenpeace. What began as a grass- 
roots movement has become an Interna- 
tional eco-business run by an elite few 
who since 1979 have successfully held 
complete control over all aspects of the 
organization. The bottom line on a proj- 
ect today is determined by the cost-flow 
projection sheet and not by the urgency 
of the problem. The dedicated volunteer 
is nothing more than cannon fodder for 
the business. Although I believe in the 
commitment of the average volunteer, 
I am aware that it is because of these 
volunteers that Greenpeace remains 
credible and credibility is translated 
into cash which benefits the class above 
the volunteers — the staff that oversees 
the bureaucracy. 

Rather than go into a long explana- 
tion of what has happened, I will simply 
pose a few questions: 

Why does Greenpeace USA distri- 
bute mail-outs, to collect money, on the 
Pilot Whale kill in the Faroe Islands 
when they have sent no ship or crew 
to the Islands? Why did they state in 
their mail-out that “last year we voy- 
aged to the Islands,” when the only 
anti-whaling ship that has sailed to the 
Faroes has been the Sea Shepherd? At 
that time, Greenpeace Denmark at- 
tacked us in the Faroese press for inter- 
fering with an “aboriginal hunt.” Offi- 
cially, Greenpeace both supports and 
condemns the Faroese hunt. It supports 
the hunt in Denmark where it is popular 
to do so and condemns it in the US 
where it is popular to do so. 

Why did Greenpeace send a mail-out 
in 1984 asking for support to send a crew 
to Newfoundland to interfere with the 
seal hunt? The last seal hunt was in 
1983. When I asked the USA office, I 
was told that they made a mistake, that 
their mail department had not been 
briefed that the hunt was over. It was 
a profitable mistake. Greenpeace 
claimed credit for the ban on seal pelts 
implemented by the European Common 
Market (EEC). Yet when the Interna- 
tional Fund for Animal Welfare had an- 
nounced and worked for the ban, Green- 
peace had been opposed. Greenpeace 
was opposed to the ban on pelts until 
the ban was implemented. 

Greenpeace also sent out mail-outs 
in 1983 to collect funds to end the slaugh- 
ter of dolphins at Iki Island in Japan. 
The dolphin kill had ended in 1982 when 
the Sea Shepherd Society negotiated an 
end to the hunt with the Japanese 
fishermen and the government of 
Nagasaki Prefecture. 

When the Sea Shepherd entered 
Soviet waters in 1981 to gather evidence 
on illegal Russian whaling, Greenpeace 
criticized us for being foolish. Yet we 
collected evidence without injury or ar- 
rest. Greenpeace ignored the evidence 
and launched their own campaign to do 
exactly the same thing in 1983. They 
obtained no evidence; they suffered in- 
juries and arrests, but the arrests 
guaranteed publicity which was the ul- 
timate objective of the Greenpeace cam- 
paign. They then claimed that they were 
the first to enter Soviet waters to launch 
a protest. That statement was a bold- 


faced lie. 

Greenpeace attacked us on every cam- 
paign with accusations that we were too 
aggressive, too violent, too reckless. 
Yet with every victory, we found Green- 
peace claiming credit for our results and 
reaping the cash. 

The latest attack came when Green- 
peace called us a terrorist group on the 
CBC National News, for our very suc- 
cessful action in Iceland. Greenpeace 
even sent a telegram to Iceland to 
apologize for and disassociate them- 
selves from our actions. I have a docu- 
ment from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police which states that information on 
our organization was provided to them 
by Greenpeace. Greenpeace also, vetoes 
our participation in international coali- 
tions and censors our contributions to 
international publications. They can do 
this by threatening to withhold funds 
and Greenpeace does have the money 
to wield such power. 

To summarize, I have had my fill of 
being kicked in the ass by Greenpeace. 

I um'tired - of constantly having, to guard 
my rear in every campaign from an un- 
provoked attack by Greenpeace, 

Greenpeace is not a sacred cow. It is 
an organization started with good inten- 
tions by people who have since quit or 
have been purged. It is now a wealthy 
bureaucracy and in my opinion it is an 
organization of elitists who are capitaliz- 
ing on the environmental movement. 
The organization expends more energy 
on internal disputes than it does on is- 
sues. In 1979-80, Greenpeace Canada 
sued Greenpeace USA for the rights to 
the name and the rainbow logo. Be- 
tween the two warring factions, they 
spent over $400,000 on legal fees. Is a 
lawsuit involving that amount of money 
an action normally associated with a 
grassroots environmental organization, 
the kind of organization that Green- 
peace claims to be? 

In my opinion, it is healthy to engage 
in this criticism. The environmental 
movement needs to constantly chal- 
lenge itself. We must take a Jeffersonian 
approach, and the movement must 
never be allowed to stagnate. I would 
like Greenpeace to survive; it is, after 
all, partly my own creation. However, 
my colleagues and I gave birth to a rad- 
ical idea. We did not anticipate our cre- 
ation becoming a Yuppie dominated cor- 
poration, which in my opinion it has now 
become. 

I hope that the bureaucrats can be 
overthrown by young idealists within 
the organization; but because of the 
present structure of the group, the 
power elites are firmly entrenched. 

MWA 

Wimps Out 

by M.T. Rhetoric 

A group of spirited people gathered 
in Bozeman, Montana, the weekend of 
December 5th. The occasion: the 28th 
annual Montana Wilderness Association 
convention. We came bearing — no, not 
gifts; not glad tidings, but — A MES- 
SAGE for the MWA. In this season of 
joy an inner voice spoke, to us as one 
person, saying, “Get thee up unto the 
high mountains! Say unto the cities of 
Montana, ‘Behold! The Glory of the 
Great Bear has risen upon thee. The 
spirit of the Earth will no longer be 
compromised.’” 

And the spirited people spoke to the 
dullards of diplomatic dilly-dallying, 
saying, “Not 2 million acres, but all 6 
million acres! Let us unite! Let us file 
appeals on timber sales! And let us 
make the Vote-Fearing Ones represent 
us.” And the stalwarts of over-com- 
promise were afraid. 

Fear dragged its fingernails across 
the chalkboard of the Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle. “Radicals seek posts in 
MWA,” it declared. Quoting Elaine 
Snyder, President of MWA: “We’re a 
political advocacy group and they’re 
not. We talked to them. They had to 
agree to operate within the system.” 
Not true! “I never agreed to operate 
within the system, except perhaps in 
my official MWA capacity, had I been 
, elected,” responded Howie Wolke, upon 
reading the article. 


The newspaper had done its intended 
damage. Randall Gloege and Howie 
Wolke had offered their candidacy in 
good faith as individuals seeking more 
Wilderness for Montana. But the MWA 
bureaucracy obviously viewed them as 
an invading force, and were unwise 
enough to say so to a newspaper repor- 
ter. The reporter, Craig Johnson, has 
written sleazy articles on environmen- 
tal issues, twisting statistics and plac- 
ing anti-environmental views in the 
spotlight. So much for unity in the en- 
vironmental movement. 

Saturday, the candidates spoke. Ran- 
dall Gloege distinguished himself as the 
most straightforward. He said nothing 
about himself, but presented two issues 
to the membership, saying the MWA 
must ask for all 6.2 million acres of 
wilderness, and it must start using the 
appeals process against proposed Na- 
tional Forest developments. He made 
a good impression. You see, Randall 
doesn’t look very radical. Howie Wolke 
explained the difference between “rad- 
ical” and “conservative.” “Our National 
Forests have 343,000 miles of roads in 
them. That’s radical. The Forest Ser- 
vice wants to build nearly twice that 
many more miles, and wants you and 
me to pay for them. That’s radical. I 
want the roadless areas to stay as they 
are. That’s conservative.” The message 
was well presented. Other candidates 
for the council spoke about themselves 
and their years of experience in bureau- 
cratic environmental organizations. 

The lowlight was Senator Max 
Baucus’ speech. No, he just couldn’t say 
yet which areas he would include in a 
Wilderness bill. Or exclude. Or why. As 
for his yes vote on Senator McClure’s 
Forest Service road budget: well, we 
can’t go too fast on these reductions, 
um, you have to approach this in a re- 
sponsible manner. Silence. Many were 
wondering what was responsible about 
the Forest Service’s use of money. After 
all, it was the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture who promoted the FS pol- 
icy of illegal road building, in the face 
of a 9th Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion against the FS. Even the MWA 
president declared in closing, “I’m 
afraid we have to thank Senator Baucus 
for speaking.” But why was everyone 
laughing? (Elaine’s Freudian slip was 


showing.) 

While candidates for the council were 
occupying the spotlight, other Earth 
First! types were busy behind the 
scene, discussing the plight of Mother 
Earth with those in the MWA hierarchy. 
Joe Woodelf had a message: “It has done 
great harm to pamper and stroke our 
representatives in the fear that they 
will get mad if we become more demand- 
ing.” Joe’s words fell on the deaf ears 
of council member Tom Heintz, who, 
along with former MWA president Joan 
Montagne, proceeded to pamper and 
stroke Senator Baucus. “We under- 
stand,” said Montagne, “that you can’t 
include too many acres in your bill.” 

Also behind the scenes a survey was 
being taken: If we could actually have 
all the wilderness we want in Montana, 
would you support having all 6 million 
acres? 32 yes, 2 no. So why is the MWA 
using 2 million acres as its starting 
point?!! This acreage will be further 
compromised, and then these people 
will have sold our birthright for a pile 
of rocks. Unfortunately, the MWA has 
the loudest voice in the environmental 
community on Montana wilderness. 

If you love Earth, it is time to be 
loud, to work outside this hellish polit- 
ical system, to stop compromising. If 
you have help to offer, or creative ideas, 
write to Montana Earth First! and, as 
always, write to your Vote-Fearing 
Ones, urging them to support Wilder- 
ness protection for all 6.2 million acres 
of Montana’s undesignated National 
Forest roadless areas plus the addi- 
tional 3 million acres proposed by Earth 
First! and Americans for Wilderness Co- 
alition to be de-roaded and protected 
as Wilderness. 

Montana EF!, Box 6151, Bozeman, MT 
59715 

Editor’s note: The Montana Wilder- 
ness Association has a long history of 
effectiveness in the wilderness 
battlefield. This strongly critical report 
( which this newspaper strongly en- 
dorses) represents the frustration many 
wilderness advocates in Montana feel 
with their state-wide 'wilderness organi- 
zation. If the MWA wishes to respond 
to this article, we will consider such a 
response for publication in order to let 
both points of view be heard. 
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When Was the Last Time the 
Forest Service Lied to You? 



by Lisa Schwartz 

“Lie” is a harsh word. “Mislead” and 
“misinform” are softer, and sometimes 
more accurate terms. These are the 
kind of words no public agency wants 
to own. 

But at Forest Watch, we sometimes 
hear these words used by citizens active 
in the forest planning arena to describe 
their dealings with the Forest Service. 
We thought we should share some of 
their stories. 

We looked at the grey area between 
legal and illegal actions — those that 
might be considered “unethical” or “im- 
proper.” Although there are handles to 
judge Forest Service actions by, includ- 
ing the American Forestry Association’s 
“Code of Ethics,” there are no laws to 
deal with the problem. 

The stories and suggested remedies 
are published here in the hope that we 
can begin healing the breach of trust 
between citizens and the agency ac- 
countable to them for stewarding our 
public forests. 

CUT THE TREES WITHOUT A 
TIMBER SALE 

The Eugene Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League recently joined other 
groups in appealing the Willamette Na- 
tional Forest Supervisor’s decision to 
approve a broad expansion of the Will- 
amette Pass Ski Area onto north slopes 
in a roadless area. 

On August 5, Forest Service Chief 
Max Peterson upheld Forest Supervisor 
Mike Kerrick’s decision, ending the ad- 
ministrative options to halt the expan- 
sion. The appellants received notice of 
the Chief’s decision on August 7. They 
informed Kerrick that they were con- 
templating taking the case to court. 

In a meeting with the appellants on 
August 15, Kerrick informed them about 
a timber sale that would, among other 
things, remove trees needed to create 
tWo ski inns on the north side. “Our 
plan at the time was to offer a sale near 
the end of September ... I promised 
to keep them informed concerning the 
major steps of the operation,” said Ker- 
rick. 

Sometime in August, however, the 
Willamette Pass Ski Corporation came 
up with the idea of cutting the timber 
before the sale. Kerrick agreed on Au- 
gust 27 to let Willamette Pass Ski Corp. 
cut timber on the approved north side 
runs at its own expense on the condition 
that work not begin before August 29. 
“We purposely delayed the start of work 
for two days to allow the appellants time 
to take legal action,” said Kerrick. “On 
that same day, August 27, we notified 
Doug Norlen of the Waldo Wilderness 
Council of our decision concerning Will- 
amette Pass’ request.” 

“The appellants received the Chiefs 
decision on August 7. . . . Because of 
a fire closure, cutting didn’t begin until 
August 30. Hence, they had a full 23 
days to prepare further legal actions. 
To my knowledge, they never made an 
attempt to obtain a court order to stop 
planned actions.” 

But Tom Giesen, Legislative Chair- 
man of the Eugene Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League, said that Kerrick gave 
conservationists the impression that 
they had much more time to think out 
their next move. “We felt we had Ker- 
rick’s word that no action would be 
taken to allow cutting at Willamette 
Pass until mid- to Iate-September,” 
Giesen said. In effect, the conser- 
vationists had only 2 days to act, since 
they were informed on August 27 that 
the area would be cut on August 29. 

Norlen confirms that his group’s 
meeting with Kerrick also left that im- 
pression: “. . . Kerrick said that no 
timber would be cut until after a timber 
sale contract is sold, which would occur 
n late-September at the very earliest.” 
Norlen says that Kerrick never did in- 
form his group of the decision to allow 
the cutting without a contract. “Realiz- 
ing that we were unaware of his deci- 
sion, Connie Frish of the Oakridge 
Ranger District called me one day be- 
fore the approval to cut.” 

Giesen says that Kerrick “broke faith 
with us and with the decision-making 
process itself. ... It may be that Kerrick 
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is technically correct — that all he said 
to us was that the timber wouldn’t be 
sold until late September (and of course 
it’s cut now but not sold yet) or some 
such equivocating statement — but the 
understanding we had was clearly that 
the timber would not be cut, and that 
we thus had a little more time to con- 
sider our next move.” 

It makes Giesen cynical about work- 
ing with the Forest Service (FS) in the 
future: “Shall we work with the process 
with regard to the Forest Plan and then 
find that verbal assurances we thought 
we had don’t work there, too?” 

IF YOU HEAR A JUDGE COMING, 
START THE ENGINES 

The Nature Conservancy owns a pre- 
serve on the McCloud River in Califor- 
nia. The preserve is entirely surrounded 
by public forest land. The Conser- 
vancy’s first ideological clash with the 
FS was over the evaluation of roadless 
areas. The RARE II process inven- 
toried the McCloud region as two big 
roadless areas, splitting them along the 
privately owned corridor. The analysis 
of these roadless areas did not include 
the McCloud River, its tributaries or 
fisheries. 

The Nature Conservancy proposed 
that a portion of the area be designated 
as wilderness. According to Tom Hessel- 
denz of the Conservancy, the Forest 
Supervisor’s office overtly opposed the 
wilderness proposal. Timber sales were 
planned for the area. 

An organization that worked 
alongside the Nature Conservancy, Cal- 
Trout, appealed one of the sales, called 
Beetle-Dee, near Ladybug Creek. The 
appeal made its way to the Chief who 
sat on it for an entire year. 

The Chief went against his own legal 
counsel (the Office of General Counsel) 
in denying the appeal. The same day, 
the FS awarded a contract for an access 
road in the Ladybug Creek area. CalTr- 
out told the Forest Service it would have 
to go to court, and asked that the road 
be delayed until it could do so. 

The construction of the road began 
quickly. By the time CalTrout got to 
court, the judge felt that there was no 
longer an emergency since the road- 
work had begun, so he would not issue 
a Temporary Restraining Order. 


The same thing happened several 
years ago in eastern Oregon. The FS 
told a timber company that it could 
widen a narrow road to facilitate logging 
in the Bridge Creek area, which was 
sensitive elk habitat. Conservationists 
opposed the plan. In an attempt to get 
voluntary restraint on cutting, the con- 
servationists’ lawyer called the FS on 
a Friday and asked that it hold off. The 
next day, a hunter came across a 
bulldozer at work. “What’s going on,” 
he asked. “Oh, the Sierra Club is going 
to court on Monday so we’re getting the 
road opened up before then,” replied 
the dozer operator. 

WEEKEND DECISIONS, MON- 
DAY MORNING LOGGING 

As far as anyone knew, negotiations 
between the Forest Service and Will- 
amette Industries were progressing 
normally. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that the company might exchange 
its 56-acre tract in Willamette National 
Forest containing some of the oldest 
trees in Oregon for timber of compara- 
ble value elsewhere. Just four years ear- 
lier, Willamette had accepted an alterna- 
tive to logging a tract known as Crab- 
tree Valley, the site of 700-800 year old 
trees. 

But less than 12 hours after conser- 
vationists were notified that negotia- 
tions had broken down three days ear- 
lier, the chainsaws were buzzing. Now 
the focus shifted to the “Millennium 
Grove.” The name was coined when it 
was discovered that its trees were as 
old as 1000 years. . . . 

Willamette National Forest officials 
knew on Friday, when negotiations 
broke down, that the trees would be 
cut on Monday. But conservationists 
didn’t find this out until they got word 
from the Sweet Home Ranger on Sun- 
day. 

Members of the Cathedral Forest Ac- 
tion Group (CFAG) were camped in the 
grove that weekend. They were taken 
by surprise when the loggers came Mon- 
day morning. Aware that a restraining 
order might be given, Willamette Indus- 
tries took only the oldest trees in a 3-day 
cutting blitz. Frantic legal attempts 
were launched to halt the cutting. But 
it was too late. Since conservationists 
weren’t notified for several days, the 


lawsuit had to be withdrawn because 
too many trees had already been cut to 
make a case. . . . [For the complete 
story of this battle, read Mike O’Rizay’s 
article in Litha 86.] 

MONDAY MORNING SPRAYING 

Several years ago, the California 
Wilderness Coalition (CWC) appealed 
the Forest Service’s decision to spray 
herbicides in the Plumas National 
Forest. The appeal included a request 
for a stay of action. While waiting for 
word on the appeal, the FS secretly put 
an herbicide project out for bid, calling 
on its regular contractors. On a Friday 
afternoon, the CWC was hand-delivered 
a notice that their appeal had been de- 
nied. The herbicide spraying began 
Monday morning. 

Steve Evans, President of CWC, said 
that the FS either put out the spraying 
project to secret bid before it made its 
decision, or withheld information on its 
decision. 

DON’T YOU WORRY ABOUT A 
THING 

George Russell is Forest Practices 
and Wilderness Chairman of the Lone 
Star Chapter of the Sierra Club in 
Texas. Russell talks about a bum he’s 
especially riled about. It’s planned for 
the heart of the Four-Notch area of the 
Sam Houston National Forest. The 
Sierra Club had tried, but failed, to get 
the area designated as wilderness in the 
Texas Wilderness Bill. Since then, the 
Sierra Club has repeatedly asked that 
Four-Notch be designated as a Research 
Natural Area. The forest has over 100 
species of trees. 

Russell says that the FS has played 
“dirty tricks” on him to get the Four- 
Notch project in the works. The prob- 
lems began in the summer of 1983. Rus- 
sell was taking the media on a tour of 
the Four-Notch area. He was enraged 
to find that harvest of pine trees had 
done a great deal of damage to the re- 
maining hardwoods. According to Rus- 
sell, the FS assured him and the press 
that “you’ll hardly know that we re- 
moved the pine trees in a few years.” 
Russell found the area bulldozed and 
replanted with pines shortly thereafter. 

Last spring, the FS told Russell that 
it was not going to do any more shearing 
and windrowing in the Four-Notch area. 
But he was notified about a contract to 
open a few small areas so that pines 
would reestablish themselves. 

Russell went into the area this sum- 
mer to find “a 52 ton monster crashing 
the whole forest. . . .” [For the story 
of the Battle of Four-Notch, see Sam- 
hain & Yule 86.] 

Russell had asked Forest Service 
Supervisor Mike Lannon to keep him 
on all the office’s mailing lists. But he 
was not sent a copy of the Environmen- 
tal Assessment (EA) for the crushing 
project on Four-Notch until after the 
fact. “The public was not aware, so it 
could not even comment on it,” he says. 
Even if he had received the EA, he still 
would not have known the extent of the 
project. “The EA never mentioned a 
napalm prescribed burn.” 

Russell conservatively estimates that 
taxpayers will lose $91 million on the 
project. And the bum will completely 
eliminate habitat for woodpeckers — 
important predators of the southern 
pine beetles which have killed many 
pines in the area. 

YOU DON’T EXPECT US TO 
KNOW WHAT’S PLANNED, DO 
YOU? 

The Washington Department of Game 
(WDG) and the Seattle Audubon Soci- 
ety were concerned that proposed log- 
ging and off-road vehicle use in the 
Wenatchee National Forest would 
jeopardize the survival of northern spot- 
ted owls (Strix occidentalis caurina). 
A timber sale of particular concern was 
the Swauk Meadow sale. 

Because the EA for the Swauk 
Meadow sale was completed in 1981, the 
FS claimed that it was no longer appe- 
alable. But the WDG and Seattle Audu- 
bon Society initiated appeals to the Re- 
gional Forester targeting the EA’s pre- 
ferred alternative to eliminate only two 
units from the sale to protect the resi- 
dent owls. The appeals charged that the 
300 acres released as “sufficient” 
habitat for the owls were, in fact, insuf- 
ficient. 

White Swan Co. of Yakima, the con- 
tracted operator for the Swauk Meadow 
sale, had logged 100,000 board feet in 
the only unit the current operating plan 
allowed it to cut. The WDG and Seattle 


Audubon Society requested a stay on 
logging for the period during which the 
appeal was being decided. 

While yarding continued, logging 
came to a halt while the request for a 
stay was being decided. Regional Fores- 
ter Jim Torrence denied the stay. 

Mitch Friedman of Seattle area Earth 
First! called District Ranger Bill Low- 
ery to request a written agreement 
from the FS that it would inform en- 
vironmentalists 2 weeks prior to re- 
sumption of logging operations. That re- 
quest was also denied. Friedman also 
called Don Smith, the Wenatchee Forest 
Supervisor. Both Smith and Lowery as- 
sured Friedman that as far as they 
knew, White Swan wouldn’t resume cut- 
ting for 2-3 months, even though it had 
the right to finish cutting the unit . . 
. . [For a complete story, see Mabon 86.] 


After his experience with Millennium 
Grove, Friedman didn’t trust the Forest 
Service. He scheduled a protest to be 
held in front of the District Ranger’s 
office in two days. Camping in the 
woods on the eve of the protest, .Earth 
First !ers awoke to the sound of chain- 
saws. White Swan had resumed cutting. 
The protest would have to take place 
in the woods rather than at the ranger 
station. The “Strix Six” were arrested 
on charges of trespass on public land 
(the Wenatchee Forest had closed the 
road and timber sale area for “safety 
reasons”). 

THE ROAD LESS TRAVELLED 

In 1982, the Umpqua Audubon Soci- 
ety put together a comprehensive paper 
outlining the sensitivity of the Lily 
Lake dune area north of Florence, Ore- 
gon. The paper, along with a letter exp- 
laining why off-road vehicles (ORVs) 
should not be allowed there, was sent 
to the Siuslaw National Forest Super- 
visor’s office in Corvallis. The docu- 
ments were forwarded to the Mapleton 
District office. 

According to Wendall Wood of Oregon 
Natural Resources Council (ONRC), 
the letter somehow acquired the signa- 
ture of Mary Walter, a planner with the 
Forest at the time. The letter identified 
Walter as a member of the Board of 
Directors of Audubon. She was called 
in by her supervisors and accused of 
having a conflict of interest. She denied 
that it was her signature. 

The alleged tampering was followed 
by many discussions between Forest 
Service administrators and environ- 
mentalists. A meeting of FS adminis- 
trators, environmentalists and ORV en- 
thusiasts was held in the summer of 
1984 to develop a plan to manage the 
area. FS administrators assured en- 
vironmentalists that they’d look at the 
area to see if an ORV road could be 
built without disturbing the Lily Lake 
Dune area. They promised to advise the 
environmentalists of their decision be- 
fore taking any further action. Shortly 
thereafter, the FS punched an ORV 
road to the beach without preparing an 
EA, and without consulting the en- 
vironmentalists. 

When Audubon and then Secretary 
of State Norma Paulus attracted the 
public’s attention to the blunder, the 
Forest Service issued an emergency clo- 
sure of the area and tried to smooth 
the road out. Only then did it initiate 
a formal EA process. Wood says the FS 
decided to do an EA “in an effort to 
reopen the dune area.” 

The area is still closed to vehicles. 
The final decision about the road will 
be made in the Siuslaw National Forest 
Plan. 

EVEN THE TRUST FOR PUBLIC 
LAND CAN’T TRUST PUBLIC 
LAND MANAGERS 

A related story is set at the southern 
end of the same dune area. The FS 
asked the Trust for Public Land to help 
negotiate before Congress the acquisi- 
tion of Sutton Lake, another sensitive 
habitat, that was in private ownership. 
According to Wood of ONRC, the Forest 
Service wanted the land out of non-fed- 
eral ownership so the Coastal Zone 
Management Act would not apply to de- 
velopment activities. The Act stipulates 
that the federal government has to do 
the state and county’s bidding on non- 
federal lands. 

Wood says that the Trust for Public 
Land didn’t realize the motives of the 
FS when it agreed to negotiate on the 
agency’s behalf. “The Trust for Public 
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condemns the Forest Service 

Land got duped in its involvement in 
the land exchange, but realizing the 
Forest Service’s deceit, is making it pos- 
sible for the Audubon Society to acquire 
a portion of the area so that some of it 
can be kept in non-federal ownership, 
and therefore protected .... we’ve al- 
ways looked at putting lands in federal 
ownership to protect them, but the 
Forest Service is so abusive and insen- 
sitive that we would rather see the land 
protected in private ownership than to 
have it turned over to the agency.” 

Wood contends that biologists should 
be within the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
not the Forest Service: “In a manufac- 
turing business, if you’re concerned 
about producing a quality product, you 
would never place your quality control 
manager under your production man- 
ager. What we have effectively done is 
place the quality control managers 
(botanists and biologists) under the pro- 
duction managers (timber managers). 
The botanists and biologists should be 
under another agency on par with the 
Forest Service. The Forest Service has 
become the exploiter of the resource. 
The people in charge of protecting the 
resource should be affiliated with the 
agency whose responsibility it is to pro- 
tect the resource.” 

A PERSPECTIVE ON A 
BROADER “BREACH OF TRUST” 

The Utah Wilderness Association 
(UWA) had tried but failed to get 

wilderness designation for the Uintahs 
of the Dixie National Forest in the Utah 
Wilderness Bill. But Dick Carter, Coor- 
dinator of UWA, was assured by the 
Dixie National Forest Supervisor that 
although the Uintahs were not officially 
designated wilderness, they would be 
protected. “We were told, ‘ . . Mineral 
development is marginal and there are 
no development plans for the area.’” 

But when the draft Plan came out, 
there were no semi-primitive non- 
motorized recreation areas. Many areas 
were opened to ORV use and not one 
area was closed to oil and gas leasing. 
The final Plan still does not designate 
any semi-primitive non-motorized rec- 
reation areas, and although it does not 
allow surface occupancy for oil and gas 
leases, drilling is allowed from points 
outside. 

UWA is appealing the final Plan. 
“The Forest Service has for decades 
promised conservationists that it can 
manage wilderness without the capital 
W, that it agrees that those areas should 
be taken care of. Then it gets its forest 
plans out, and without exception in the 
8 million acres of forest land in Utah, 
the Forest Service has not done any- 
thing. This is at the root of the entire 
credibility problem with the agency. It 
is a breach of trust regardless of the 
release language in wilderness bills. It 
is every bit as damaging as the site spe- 
cific stories you are collecting.” 

REDRESSING IMPROPRIETY 

It can be difficult to redress impro- 
pietary actions by the Forest Service. 
One route is through the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) Office of 
Inspector General. The Office of Inspec- 
tor General is an investigative agency 


within the USDA with the mandate “to 
insure integrity and efficiency of USDA 
programs through audits and investiga- 
tive programs,” according to the Of- 
fice’s Public Information Officer. 

The Inspector General is appointed 
by the President, and reports directly 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
Congress. The current appointee is 
Robert Beuley. A semi-annual report of 
the Office’s activities to Congress is re- 
quired by law. The Office of Inspector 
General employs about 850 people 
nationwide. Regional offices handle 
much of the workload. 

Once the Office of Inspector General 
receives the written request for a re- 
view or investigation of an alleged im- 
propietary action, the Office can take 
from 1 month to years before it decides 
whether an investigation will take 
place. An initial review may be done to 
determine if a complete investigation 
is warranted. The actual audit can take 
from 2 weeks to 2 years. 

If impropietary action by the FS is 
found, the remedy sought by the Office 
of Inspector General can range from 
working directly with the FS to take 
corrective action to taking the case to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Office 
has conducted audits or investigations 
of the Forest Service’s timber sale ap- 
praisal methods in the west, timber buy- 
out program, timber sale accounting 
system and general administration of 
accounting systems. 

The investigations carried out by the 
Office can be broad or narrow. The al- 
leged impropriety does not need to be 
on a national scale to rank as an inves- 
tigation demanding high priority. Citi- 
zens can request an investigation of 
Forest Service actions by sending a let- 
ter presenting their concerns and the 
specific violations they allege have oc- 
curred to: Craig Beauchamp, Assistant 
Inspector General for Investigations, 
Office of Inspector General, USDA, Rm 
425E, Wash., DC 20250. 

IF AN AGREEMENT IS NOT 
SIGNED, WHAT HAVE YOU GOT? 

John Bonine, an attorney with the 
Western Natural Resources Law Clinic 
in Eugene, OR, says, “There is a law 
that says it is illegal for a citizen to lie 
to the government. But I don’t known 
of any law that would cover the govern- 
ment’s own misbehavior. It is probably 
impossible to get much of a remedy 
after the fact for such government mis- 
behavior. Citizens, therefore, have no 
choice but to become vigilant in advance 
against the possibility of chainsaw jus- 
tice.” 

Environmentalists usually realize 
that they should have relied less on in- 
formal agreements with the FS when 
they reflect back on their losses. “Citi- 
zens should have resorted to court sol- 
utions 5 or 10 years ago when such be- 
havior started becoming popular on the 
part of certain agencies,” says Bonine. 

“If you don’t have a written, signed 
statement from the government agency 
guaranteeing that no adverse action will 
be taken before a stated date — or a 
court order of the same sort — you don’t 
have very much. Even a written ’stay’ 


from the Forest Service is useless if it 
will expire before you have a comforta- 
ble time for getting to court to ask for 
a judicial stay. If you’re filing an ad- 
ministrative appeal and requesting a 
stay, you should ask that a stay extend 
for at least 10 days or more after you 
have received written notice of an ad- 
verse decision by registered mail. If the 
Forest Service grants ,you a stay, but 
does not give you this kind of guarantee, 
you should probably go to court im- 
mediately for a better stay while the 
administrative appeal is taking place . ” 

When you request an agreement with 
the FS that it not approve any adverse 
action before a certain time, Bonine ad- 
vises that you write down the Forest 
Service’s reply (even when given over 
the phone) and sign and date it for fu- 
ture use. If it won’t put its promises in 
writing, get a lawyer. You may have to 
go to court to get a written court order 
or “stipulation” signed by a lawyer for 
the other side. If necessary, file a suit 
without a lawyer and explain the situa- 
tion to the judge. 

Getting written commitments by fil- 
ing a lawsuit during an administrative 
appeal is not unprecedented. A case 
brought by Wendie Kellington, now As- 
sistant City Attorney of Medford, Ore- 
gon, is an example. On behalf of a client, 
Kellington filed a suit against the BLM 
to obtain an injunction against the clos- 
ing of her administrative appeal period 
until 30 days after the BLM responded 
to her pending FOI A [Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act] request seeking documents 
for the appeal. The government attor- 
neys agreed to an extension in a written 
stipulation after the suit was filed. 

Bonine explains that environmen- 
talists do not have to limit their court- 
enforced protection to appeals and law- 
suits. “You can go to court not just to 
challenge the final result of an appeal, 
but also for inadequate or unacceptable 
interim actions during the appeal that 
threaten the natural resource. Failure 
of the agency to grant you a full stay 
and ample time to get to court at the 
end of the stay is also an issue on which 
to go to court.” 

REFORMING THE FOREST SER- 
VICE 

While the legal and regulatory av- 
enues outlined above can give you court- 
enforced protection or redress improper 
agency actions after the fact, ulti- 
mately, the system that perpetuates 
such improper behavior on the part of 
the Forest Service must be reformed. 
For there is always a motive that leads 
an individual, or an organization, to lie, 
mislead or misinform. The incentives 
that motivate Forest Service personnel 
to act in an unethical manner can be 
replaced, through legislation, with in- 
centives that motivate proper adminis- 
tration. Only public pressure can bring 
about such legislation, and make the 
Forest Service an honest steward of the 
public trust. 

This article first appeared, in a 
slightly longer form, in Forest Watch 
( 10-86), a monthly magazine published 
by CHEC (POB 3479, Eugene, OR 
97403), a non-profit forestry consultant 
firm. 
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Under the Rabbit Moon 


by Tom Stoddard 

Africans do not see our man in the 
moon, they see a rabbit in the moon. 
Ten degrees south of the equator on a 
warm full moon night I was shown the 
rabbit in the moon. I looked a long time 
before I finally rid myself of my man 
in the moon mindset and vaguely saw 
the rabbit. I had gone to Africa to learn 
African lore and to see for myself what 
was happening to the wildlife I heard 
was fast disappearing. After returning 
home I tried to understand what I had 
seen, but understandings about Africa 
are as tenuous and murky as trying to 
see the rabbit in the moon. Particularly 
as an American, you may look a long 
time and see the rabbit only tentatively 
or not at all. Here is what I saw of the 
rabbit and what I think about what I 
saw: 

Everybody loved seeing the big cats 
— Leopards, Cheetahs and Lions. We 
saw only two Leopards. They are very 
human-shy. We spotted an Impala fro- 
zen in its tracks with every sense on 
the alert. Behind a thorn bush, a young 
Leopard was stalking the Impala. As 
we approached, the Leopard bolted for 
cover. In the Samburu, a semi-arid area 
of north central Africa traversed by the 
Samburu River, our guide spotted a 
small gray wildcat who scampered 
quickly to cover. This type of sighting 
was all too rare. Everyone was repulsed 
by the Hyena, who is second only to 
the Lion in predator pecking order. A 
Hyena pack makes most of its own kills 
at night. Often Lions steal the Hyenas’ 
kill; but aside from Lions, Hyenas can 
fight off all other predators. The Hyena 
is burdened with an ugly pinched face, 
dirty looking coat, sloping back that 
looks like it is slinking away from some 
evil deed, and a nasty voice; but the 
species thrives. 

Our principal guide was a native Ke- 
nyan of English extraction named Peter 
Silvester. He is one of 4000 white Ke- 
nyan citizens, among a black population 
of 40 million, who irreverently call them- 
selves Vanilla Guerrillas. Having lived 
among the Maasai he provided wonder- 
ful insights into these marvelous na- 
tives. 

The Hippopotamus is the most 
dangerous animal to humans. It kills 
and injures more humans than any 
other, with its 25 MPH speed combined 
with its foot long teeth. We saw a bull 
Hippo charge at Lake Manyara; it was 
like seeing a PT Boat coming at you 
full steam, about to make scrambled 
tourist. Fortunately, the bull was only 
scaring off a younger bull who had 
drifted into his territory. Cape Buffalos 
follow Hippos in human carnage. They 
graze in groups of two to thirty. They 
are massively muscled and run at 
speeds of up to 35 MPH. Their most 
surprising habit is charging instead of 
fleeing when they see humans. They 
fear no animal. 

Every animal has some defense 
against predators. The Cape Buffalo 
has strength and speed, the Wildebeest 
has fecundity, but the Waterbuck is 
most unusual. The Waterbuck, an Elk- 
sized ungulate, has a long shaggy coat 
that exudes a horribly distasteful oil 
that contaminates anything it touches. 
When a predator kills it and rips 
through its coat to get at the flesh, it 
automatically fouls the flesh making it 
inedible. The Waterbuck moves about 
unmolested. 


It is thrilling to watch a ground dwell- 
ing pack of Baboons climb into the trees 
to bed down for the night. The smaller 
younger ones take the outer branches 
where Leopards cannot climb; the older 
ones take the inner branches. One adult 
is enough to drive off a Leopard. They 
chatter awhile, shift positions, finally 
fall asleep. Baboons are dangerous and 
steal tourists’ belongings. They suspect 
that cameras hold food, and only after 
they’ve smashed the camera on a rock 
are they satisfied it contains no food. 

There are two subspecies of Ostrich, 
the Somali, which lives in northern 
Kenya and northward; and the Masai, 
which lives in the Masai Mara and south- 
ward. During the mating season the 
Somali males have blue legs and neck, 
the Masai males have pink legs and 
neck. The Hartebeests look as if they 
are candelabras going to a dinner party 
to hold candles on the end of their horns. 
The Rock Hyrex is a small dark gray 
rabbit-like animal without long ears. 
Surprisingly, it is the elephant’s closest 
living relative, based on their four-toed 
feet and comparative zoological charac- 
teristics. In the morning on the 
Serengeti they line up in ranks on the 
rocks and sun themselves. In the 
Serengeti we saw four small gray goat- 
like animals with pubescent horns. They 
are rock dwelling Cliff Springers. On 
days we were in the Masai Mara, the 
Wildebeests were forming and starting 
their return to pasture in the Serengeti, 
so we saw an unusually large number 
of them and the zebras who migrate 
with them. 

It was funny and sad to see crocodiles 
being fed whole plucked chickens by the 
employees of the Samburu Lodge for 
the amusement of tourists. A couple of 
crocs had grown so fat it looked like 
they Could hardly move; I didn’t have 
the nerve to test my hypothesis. The 
crocodile is the third greatest threat to 
humans because they come through the 
water swiftly and silently while humans 
are washing, drinking or laundering and 
attack them. On a Samburu game run 
we came upon a Grant’s Gazelle who 
had just been attacked by a crocodile 
and escaped. Its hindquarters were par- 
tially smashed. The gazelle dragged it- 
self to a nearby bush and sat quietly 
for fear of attracting a predator. We 
came the next morning to see what re- 
mained — only a part of the spine and 
the horns. The food chain of wild Africa 
is swift and efficient. In the early even- 
ing the lodge owners hung fresh meat 
on the opposite bank of the river to at- 
tract Leopards. It’s curious what people 
will do for tourism. This tourist non- 
sense was offset by the thrill of watch- 
ing Lions munch on a fresh kill. We came 
across one Lion pride which had just 
started on a zebra colt and another 
starting on a Wildebeest. It is not repul- 
sive, as I’d expected, but strangely 
primitive. They eat the eyes and viscera 
first. 

Birds were rich in variety and 
number. Again I made an appendix to 
cover the sightings more exactly. The 
African Fish Eagle was the first spec- 
tacular bird I saw. It was attracted to 
the meat bait set out on the Samburu 
River to attract Leopards. It sat high 
on a limb, its white chest with dark 
feathered W pattern easily visible. I 
saw an immature Martial Eagle, and 
saw a mature one fly past at 25 MPH. 
At a picnic in Ngorongoro Crater we 
were warned about African Kites who, 


having quickly adapted to tourists, 
swoop in to grab meat tidbits and tear 
your hands and/or face. Despite the 
warnings and watchfulness, three 
tourists got hit, none seriously. The 
Marabou Storks seem to demand you 
stop and watch them. While watching 
a group on a sand bar in the Samburu 
river, an overdressed American woman 
came up to me and said distinctly so I 
would be impressed with her knowl- 
edge, “They’re Malibus you know.” I 
thanked her. The marvelous Sardald-bil- 
led Stork was the most exciting bird. 
It has a 20-inch-long bill with the first 
third red-orange, or sard, the middle 
third black and the last third sard again, 
then a yellow shield two inches wide 
and four inches deep at the upper center 
of its bill. We watched it feed in a marshy 
area at sunset, a glorious experience. 
A big surprise was the Superb Starling, 
a beautiful reddish-black-headed bird 
with bright iridescent wings, quite dif- 
ferent than our colorless North Amer- 
ican Starling. Another favorite of 
birdwatchers is the Lilac-breasted 
Roller Bird, which looks like it was put 
together with patches of various colors. 
We saw the 40-inch-tall royally coiffured 
Crowned Crane strutting about with its 
straw-colored crown. At Lake Manyara, 
we saw the Silvery-cheeked Hombill, a 
large bird with a huge casque on top 
of its large hombill. I saw one of the 
five-foot-high Goliath Herons on the 
shores of Lake Naivasha. It towered 
over the adjacent wading birds. 

East Africa has a profusion of 
wildflowers in myriads of shapes, sizes 
and colors. Much of the country is co- 
vered with termite mounds, usually red 
from the ground color. They reach as 
much as 11 feet in height and some have 
multi-turreted vents. Among the many 
trees, shrubs and vines is the Bayabob 
Tree. The Bayabob is called the upside 
down tree; its limbs shooting out of its 
thick trank look like a root system 
grown into the sky. 

Regarding the wildlife in East Africa, 
the important questions are: why is the 
wildlife is there, and how long will it 
last? To properly discuss these ques- 
tions you must study and appreciate the 
Maasai. The Maasai will be the subject 
of the second part of this article. 

In the Masai Mara, Samburu, and 
Serengeti, all in or adjacent to Maasai 
territories, I am amazed at the number 
and diversity of flora and fauna living 
on semi-arid land. I would liken it to 
Arizona and New Mexico with a bit 
more rainfall and grass, and about 100 
times more animals. It is an amazingly 
efficient food chain. Everything is 
quickly and efficiently absorbed like the 
Grant’s Gazelle injured by the crocodile 
in the Samburu. Nearly all the trees 
and bushes have developed thorns to 
protect themselves, but some animals 
have kept evolutionary pace — like the 
Giraffe, who has developed a mouth 
which can consume 3-inch-long thorns 
that would kill most other animals. 

Even the elephants, who consume 300 
pounds of fodder a day and are only 
20% efficient at digestion, play a role 
in maintaining plant communities by 
tearing away trees and planting new 
ones. The Umbrella Acacia, an essential 
tree to many forms of wildlife and prob- 
ably the most numerous of all African 
trees, cannot germinate without having 
its seed coating reduced by an 
elephant’s digestive system and depo- 
sited in its droppings. No other animal 
will do; some others reduce the coating 
too much, the rest not enough. I con- 
trast this flora and fauna and its effi- 
cient integration with our temperate 
zone forests, which, by comparison, sup- 
port only a minuscule number and diver- 
sity of fauna. I theorize, as others may 
have, that Africa may be not only the 
cradle of humanity, but the cradle of 
all life since it would take so long to 
accomplish this diversification and inte- 
gration. Perhaps in another 200 million 
years our area will catch up. 

At the Samburu Lodge overlooking 
the Samburu River we met a sixtyish 
couple, he an East Indian, she of En- 
glish extraction. He is John Karmali, 
the primary expert on Kenyan bird life 
and author of several books on the sub- 
ject; she is Joan Karmali, who assists 
in these endeavors. They are both 
chemists (pharmacists to us), lifelong 



Kenyan residents, friends of Karin Bli- 
xen, Jomo Kenyatta, Beryl Markham, 
and most other important East Africans 
of the past half century. They belong 
to several wildlife conservation groups 
and are raving moderates — a great 
step up from the mass of ecologically 
apathetic humans in the world. I asked 
them what the greatest threat to Afri- 
can wildlife is. They answered “over- 
population.” 

Kenya has the highest human popula- 
tion growth rate in the world. In 1984 
it was up to 4.3% increase per year, a 
rate that doubles the population every 
16 years. Many Kenyans are concerned. 
In parts of Kenya I noted family plan- 
ning clinics operating without Catholic 
or fundamentalist picketing or bomb- 
ing. President Moi has spoken forcefully 
in favor of birth control. He has said 
Kenyans must have smaller families if 
they want to maintain a decent standard 
of living — a stark contrast to our Pres- 
ident. Kenya now has the population 
growth rate down to 4% which doubles 
the population every 18 years. While 
this is a start, major obstacles remain; 
one of the biggest being that over half 
of the population is under 18 years old 
and will come into child bearing age in 
the next two decades. Kenya’s popula- 
tion has already doubled from 20 million 
at independence in 1968 to 40 million 
in 1984. The human crash threatens 
wildlife and wilderness from a number 
of directions such as poaching, squat- 
ting, and politicians using human needs 
for more space and farmland as excuses 
for developing more land. Today Ke- 
nyans talk about a maximum population 
of 80 million, a number that would prob- 
ably toll the death knell for most wild- 
life. 

Peter Silvester pointed out the 
paradoxical reality of trying to save 
Kenya’s wildlife preserves. They are 
both overused and underused. The 37 
parks and preserves in Kenya comprise 
about 1/3 of the country. No other nation 
devotes as great a portion of its land 
to wildlife preserves. Of the 37 pre- 
serves only 5 are visited by enough 
tourists to economically justify their 
preservation. The other 32 are grossly 
underused from an economic 
standpoint. With the burgeoning popu- 
lation clamoring for land, Kenyan offi- 
cials have compelling reasons to allow 
settlers into the underused preserves . 
Some politicians are urging abandon- 
ment of the underused national wildlife 
parks so they can be used for farms. 
One of their national parks has already 
been swallowed because of this pressure 
and several others are under enormous 
pressure. Former President Jomo 
Kenyatta removed 15,000 squatters 
from one national park, but Kenyan 
wildlife conservationists question 
whether the present or any future gov- 
ernment has that kind of political re- 
solve. Given the reality that Lions and 
Zebras don’t vote, and that rabble rous- 
ers start revolutions, it is surprising the 
preserves have lasted this long. 

Another part of the problem is that 
the 5 parks used are overused. In the 
Samburu I noticed the dirt road had 
eroded 2-3 feet below its natural grade 
and then was covered with 6-12 inches 
of fine dust that puffed in great clouds 
as we passed. I knew it would blow away 
in a strong gust or wash away in heavy 
rain. As I coughed I realized to my dis- 
may that my visit would result in more 
erosion. There are many vehicle tracks 
off the authorized roadways where driv- 
ers follow game to entertain tourists, 
thereby causing more erosion. Drivers 
can be ticketed for driving off the au- 
thorized roadways but never are. 
Tourism is the largest single foreign ex- 



Lions in mnting pairing at Ngorongoro Crater. 
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change earner in Kenya and Tanzania, waterhole and kills hundreds of animals 

and the most important factor in pre- in order to get one or two rhino horns, 

serving African wildlife. If tourists stop Only the death penalty has a chance of 

coming, the wildlife will disappear due working. It is being tried in Zambia 

to human population pressure. On the where 13 poachers were killed last year 

other hand, human population might be while poaching. Even that remedy is 

held in check because of the areas dubious since much of the poaching is 

permanently devoted to wildlife preser- done by game wardens. Everyone I 

vation. A nice example of symbiosis. spoke with said the rhino would soon 

The tourists need to be spread more be extinct in the wild. Soon they will 

evenly and taught to appreciate the be seen only in rhino sanctuaries. For 

smaller wildlife in “underused” parks. concerned radicals, I suggest a visit to 

Part of the problem may be that almost Yemen to cut off a few male Yemeni 

all tourists are brought in by safari com- horns. 

panies with package deals on air, hotel, When the rhinos are gone, rhino 

food and transportation. They do the poachers will move on to the next most 

Samburu, Amboseli, Aberdare, Tsavo lucrative animal, the African Elephant, 

and/or Masai Mara circuit and rarely the Leopard, the Cheetah, or whatever 

visit other parks. Independent travel animal greedy and thoughtless people 

may be the answer. Such independence want next. There are always two prob- 

would result in tourists rambling lems resulting in poaching: first, the 

around more and exploring the lesser- vain ignoramuses who will pay any price 

used parks. It would be easier to have to satisfy their egos; and second, the 

a flexible itinerary for one or two people thugs willing to do their dirty work, 

than it is for 25. When visiting lesser- There is no such thing as legal rhino 

used parks, visitors could be combined horn. In the corrupt governments of Af- 

in large vehicles for game viewing. rica, poachers can buy the necessary 

There were some bummers on our “legal certificates” before poaching, 

safari. It was unclear in the tour Don’t buy any wild animal parts. It is 

brochure why we were going to the Mt. ethical to stop those who deal in wild 

Kenya Safari Club, founded by actor animal parts by any means possible. 

William Holden. Once we got there it Outside of Maasailand there are many 

was very unclear. Its purpose is vague. missionary churches. There is the Hol- 

I dubbed it Beverly Hills in the Bush. iness Church, Seventh Day Adventists, 

It sits on the lower slopes of Mt. Kenya, Full Holiness Church, Greek Orthodox, 

an extinct volcano towering 17,058 feet Full Tabernacle Holiness Church, Bap- 

high and the second highest point in tist, Full Gospel Tabernacle Holiness 

Africa. The lawns are manicured con- Church, Roman Catholic, Full Gospel 

stantly, and everything is done to the Tabernacle Holiness Church of Jesus, 

silly, but exacting, standards of a Be- the Mormons, Full Gospel Tabernacle 

verly Hills country club. Two gas pow- Holiness Church of the Lamb of Jesus, 

ered lawnmowers worked constantly the Episcopalians and a few hundred 

and a ubiquitous scoop loader moved others. I figure the black African soul 

rocks around to “improve” the landscap- must be worth about 20 souls elsewhere 

ing. To add to the absurdity, ties and to attract all this attention. This atten- 

jackets were required for dinner. We tion has created a Medusa’s head of 

supposedly stayed in William Holden’s problems and no solutions. Everywhere 

cottage. In the evening a caretaker western man has gone to peddle his 

came and made a fire in the massive bible he has peddled greed, disease, 

stone fireplace, using enough wood to overpopulation and subjugation. The 

keep the cooking fires of a native village Roman Catholic and fundamentalist 

going a week. Posh is waste. I kept ex- religions oppose birth control. Africans 

pecting Debbie Reynolds to pop out of had excellent systems in place before 

the bushes any minute and burst into these messianic monsters arrived; and 

song. We wasted a day we could have if left alone, Africans probably would 

used for viewing. Avoid the Mt. Kenya find ecologically intelligent solutions to 

Safari Club. their present problems. Religious 

In Ngorongoro crater, 100-150 peddlers go home. In fact, all peddlers 

rhinoceros once grazed; now there are go home. 

only 5, according to the latest official Going on safari with 30 people who 

report, and we found only 2. The threat had paid $5000 apiece to view wildlife, 

to the rhinoceros comes from the I knew I would be in the midst of mod- 

Yemeni men who pay up to $16,000 per erates who belonged to Audubon, 

kilo for rhino horn. The horn is carved Sierra Club, Nature Conservancy, 

into dagger handles to massage their Wilderness Society and so on. I en- 

masculine egos. A rhino’s horns weigh visioned discussing conservation and 

from 5-17 kilos, making them worth getting a few interested in Earth First! 

from $80,000 to $272,000. The daggers type commitment. The group consisted 

themselves sell for as much as $150,000 of doctors, journalists, executives and 

for a finely carved one; but the Yeme- secretaries (but surprisingly no 


Overpopulation Is The Cure! 
Or, Sapiens and Sourdough 

by Suslositna Eddy to at least treble in size. During this 

“boom” stage of growth it smells sweet 
I am pleased to find the population and yeasty like freshly made bread 

problem discussed more and more in dough. Like with humans, as the yeast 

Earth First! Aside from biological war- population increases, so does its produc- 
fare, however, I haven’t read of any sol- tion of wastes (alcohol and carbon 
utions. Does anyone dare present any dioxide in the case of sourdough). Food 
solutions? becomes less and less available for the 

Alas, I also present no solutions, teeming masses and assimilation of the 
which affirms in my mind that man is, food becomes more difficult amidst the 
inherently, a wimp and a procrastinator accumulated wastes. It is the accumu- 
when it comes to making important de- lated wastes that give the sourdough 

cisions. What I do offer, though, is a the taste and odor for which it is named, 

brief look at population growth patterns At this point, the yeast population col- 

and an opinion of which pattern we hu- lapses dramatically, suffocating in its 
mans follow. own slime. From then on, the yeast bub- 

One population growth pattern is bles slowly, with yeast numbers far 

what can be called non-cyclic homeos- lower than before the fall. With a 

tasis. A population displaying such a minimum of feeding, the dough will con- 

pattern is one whose overall numbers tinue living in its permanently soured 

stay roughly the same. There are environment. 

periodic highs and lows, usually corres- This observation of sourdough leads 

ponding to climatic stress or disease, me to conclude that the human race fol- 

but generally the population remains lows a nearly identical pattern. Human 

stable. Predators, prey and habitat all overpopulation is necessary and is the 

live in a fairly harmonious symbiosis. only solution to our current crisis. The 

An example of this type of population first few thousand years of our existence 

was the American Bison. Bison num- as a species, we were simply making a 

bers had been near an optimum level foothold in the dough-pot. Once the 

for millennia, and the species probably specter of immediate extinction no 

could have maintained those numbers longer haunted our early brains, the 

for millennia more were it not for us energies of the race were focused upon 

white folks. the task of converting all available 

Another population pattern is one of foodstuffs into human biomass. Along 

cyclical growth. Here in Alaska, a popu- with the ensuing population explosion 

lation that demonstrates this pattern is (approaching its peak now) came the 

the Snowshoe Hare. Its numbers flue- wastes: sewage, atmospheric heating, 

tuate in a rough sine wave with the high- toxic chemicals, nuclear waste, sulphur 

est populations occurring approxi- dioxide, petroleum distillates, etc. 

mately every 4 years. It follows, then, These wastes are a natural part of our 

that the Snowshoe’s predators and population pattern. But, as in my sour- 

habitat (vegetation) undergo a similar dough crock, the collapse will soon 

cycle. The Lynx population (the Snow- come. The combined effects of over- 
shoe’s primary predator) rises and falls population, lack of food, and a polluted 

with the availability of hares, and the environment will cause a die-off rivaled 

habitat goes through regenerative cy- only by the passing of our dinosaur 

cles determined by grazing pressure cousins. The only way we will reduce 

from the hares. Thus the cycle per- human population to sane, sustainable 

petuates itself in regularly modulating levels is if we overpopulate and precipi- 

harmony. tate catastrophe. 

A third population pattern is one I Earth will continue to live and so will 

have observed in my cabin in such a hum- humans, although in a more basic form, 

ble location as my sourdough crock. Life will go on but like the dough in 

When one first makes a sourdough, one my crock, it will remain sour forever, 

heats milk or water and adds a simple 

food to it such as sugar, flour or mashed S. Eddy, also known as “Murphy,” 

potatoes. Once this mixture cools to lives in the Alaskan bush and will soon 

lukewarm, a small amount of dried yeast report to us on the status of the National 

is added. For the first few days the yeast Parks wilderness study in Alaska. 

population explodes, causing the dough 


Sometimes we can best serve the radical 



nites have oil and we use their oil like 
water and keep them rich and buying 
rhino horns. Consider that $250,000 in 
Tanzania, which has the second lowest 
annual per capita income in the world 
(above only Bangladesh), translated 
into American per capita income would 
be $6,500,000. Now imagine the rhino 
in the wilds of Arizona, and figure how 
long they would last with our brand of 
organized thugs. Not as long as they 
have lasted in Kenya and Tanzania. The 
maximum punishment for poaching is 
seven years in the graystone hotel. Pro- 
fessional poachers do their seven years 
and immediately start poaching again. 
The poaching can be particularly vic- 
ious; a poacher sometimes poisons a 


lawyers, for which I consider myself et- 
ernally blessed). I talked to them about 
wildlife, and asked what organizations 
they supported. Only three belonged to 
any wildlife or wilderness group; none 
were active. We radical conservationists 
forget that most people are apathetic. 
One does not go from being apathetic 
to being radical; one goes through sev- 
eral preliminary stages. Our group con- 
sisted mostly of concerned apathetics, 
that is people who are concerned about 
wildlife but have not taken action. We 
Earth First! radicals must remember 
that belonging to one or several moder- 
ate conservation groups is the potting 
soil for becoming a radical. If there are 
no moderates there will be no radicals. 


The two rhinos in Ngorongoro Crater. 


Photos by Tom Stoddard. 


cause by pushing a couple of concerned 
apathetics toward moderate conserva- 
tion. On safari, I compiled a list of 
people interested in conservation. I 
sent the list to moderate conservation 
groups, in hopes the people will join. 
All levels of conservation are important, 
although some are more important and 
get better results. 

The couple who belonged to the East 
African Wildlife Society (EAWS) re- 
vealed an effective technique used by 
EAWS for recruitment. EAWS has ar- 
ranged with the Block Hotel group to 
have a copy of their magazine left in 
every Block Hotel room. Their publica- 
tion, SWARA, the Swahili word for an- 
telope, contains articles on East African 
wildlife projects and problems. Conser- 
vation groups could learn from EAWS 
and do a better job of recruitment. Ul- 
timately, political strength will deter- 
mine the fate of all wildlife and wilder- 
ness. 

As Peter Silvester said, “the reason 
wildlife thrives among primitive people 
is they fill their bellies not their poc- 
kets.” Modem humans have developed 
greedy diversions to massage their 
pride and vanity. None of them have 
made us better than the primitive hu- 
mans who deeply respect Earth. Re- 
membering standing on the rim of the 
Olduvai Gorge and looking out where 
humans began their ascent to rule 
Earth, I wonder if we will be able to 
control our greed, vanity and ego 
enough to save the other living things 
on Earth and, in the process, save our- 
selves. Or, will we leave Earth as barren 
as the shadows outlining the rabbit in 
the moon. 

Torn’s second article on his safari mil 
discuss the Maasai people. 


r WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 

Q awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
k sex, religion or national origin. A 
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Deep Ecology Vision Passion Courage 


by Dave Foreman 

Earth First! in many ways represents 
a fundamentalist revival within the 
wildemess/wildlife preservation move- 
ment, a return to basics and a reaction 
against co-option and compromise. 
Over the last several decades as the con- 
servation movement has grown in prom- 
inence, it has replaced Aldo Leopold’s 
Land Ethic with political pragmatism, 
Bob Marshall’s wilderness vision with 
modest reaction to government pro- 
grams, John Muir’s passion with an 
accountant’s rationalism, and Henry 
David Thoreau’s courage with a desire 
not to rock the boat. It was this essen- 
tial corruption of the conservation 
movement’s historical roots that 
brought forth Earth First! out of the 
mainstream of the movement. At the 
heart of our message is a return to 
ethics, vision, passion and courage. 

The central insight of John Muir was 
the realization that all things are con- 
nected, are related; that human beings 
are merely one of several million specids 
that have been following the same pro- 
cess of evolution for three-and-a-half 
billion years. We — all living beings — 
have the same right to be here. 

With that understanding we can an- 
swer the question, “Why Wilderness?” 

Is it because wilderness makes pretty 
picture postcards? Because it protects 
watersheds for downstream use by ag- 
riculture, industry and homes? Because 
it’s a good place to clean the cobwebs 
out of our minds after a long week in 
the auto factory or over the VDT? Be- 
cause it preserves resource extraction 
options for future generations of hu- 
mans? Because some unknown plant 
living in the wilds may hold a cure for 
cancer? 

No — - because wilderness is. Because 
it is the real world, the flow of life, the 
process of evolution, the repository of 
that three-and-a-half billion years of 
shared travel. 

A Grizzly Bear snuffling along Peli- 
can Creek in Yellowstone National Park 
with her two cubs has just as much right 
to her life as any human has to his or 
hers. All things have intrinsic value, in- 
herent worth. Their value is not deter- 
mined by what they will ring up on the 
cash register of the GNP, nor by 
whether or not they are good. They are. 
They have traveled that same three- 
and-a-half billion year course we have. 
And they have just as much right to be 
here as does any human being. For their 
own sake. For themselves. Without con- 
sideration for any real or imagined value 
to human civilization. 

Even more important than the indi- 
vidual wild creature is the wild commu- 
nity — the wilderness, the stream of 
life unimpeded by industrial interfer- 


ence or human manipulation. 

We, as human beings, as members of 
industrial civilization, have no divine 
mandate, no right, to pave, conquer, 
control, develop, use or exploit every 
square inch of this planet. As Edward 
Abbey says, we have a right to be here, 
yes, but not everywhere, all at once, 
all in the same place. 

The preservation of Wilderness, of 
natural diversity, is not simply a ques- 
tion of balancing competing special in- 
terest groups, of arriving at a proper 
mix of uses on our public lands, of re- 
solving conflicts between different 
outdoor recreation preferences. It is an 
ethical question, a moral question. A 
religious question. Human beings have 
stepped beyond the bounds; we are 
destroying the very process of life. 

With that ethic of biocentrism, of 
Deep Ecology, with that sense of 
urgency, we can then make a step 
towards passion. When I first became 
a lobbyist in Washington, DC, I was told 
to put my heart in a safe deposit box 
and replace my brain with a pocket cal- 
culator. I was told not to be emotional, 
but to be rational, to use facts and fig- 
ures, to quote economists and scien- 
tists. I would lose credibility, I was told, 
if I let my emotions show. But, damnit, 
I am an animal. A living being of flesh 
and blood, storm and fury. The oceans 
of the Earth course through my veins, 
the winds of the sky fill my lungs, the 
very bedrock of the planet makes my 
bones. I am alive! I am not a machine, 
a mindless automaton, a cog in the in- 
dustrial world, some New Age android 
beyond animal. When a chainsaw slices 
into the heartwood of a two-thousand- 
year-old Redwood, it’s slicing into my 
guts. When a bulldozer rips into a ver- 
dant hillside, it’s ripping into my side. 
When a smelter poisons the atmos- 
phere, it’s poisoning me. When a Califor- 
nia Condor is imprisoned in the Los 
Angeles Zoo, I am behind the bars as 
well. I am the land, the land is me. 

Why shouldn’t I be emotional, angry, 
passionate? Madmen and madwomen 
are wrecking this beautiful, blue-green 
living Earth. Fiends who hold nothing 
of value but a greasy dollar bill are tear- 
ing down the pillars of evolution a’build- 
ing for nearly four thousand million 
years. Our society today is designed as 
a drug, as Brave New World’s soma, to 
keep us in line, to sedate us. We must 
break out of that freeze on our passions, 
we must become animals again, we must 
feel the tug of the full moon, hear goose 
music overhead. We must love Earth 
and rage against her destroyers. 

In this world ruled by MBAs we are 
taught to use only a fraction of our 
minds — the left hemisphere of the 
brain, the rational, logical pocket cal- 
culator up there. We must get back in 
touch with the feminine, emotional, in- 
tuitive right hemisphere, and with our 
reptilian cortex. We must think with our 
whole bodies, think with the entire 
Earth. Society has lobotomized us. 
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Through direct interaction with the 
wilderness, we can restore our minds 
— and our bodies, realizing that there 
is no division between the two. 

Next we need vision. Why should we 
content ourselves with the world the 
way it is handed to us by the Forest 
Service, the Pentagon and Exxon? Why 
should we be constrained by the narrow 
alternatives presented us by the Bureau 
of Land Management and Park Service 
in discussing protection of the land? 

We are told that the Wolf and Grizzly 
are gone from most of the West and can 
never be restored, that the Elk and 
Bison and Panther are gone from the 
East and will not come back, that Glen 
Canyon and Hetch Hetchy are beneath 
dead reservoir water and we shall never 
see them again, that the Tall Grass 
Prairie and Eastern Deciduous Forest 
are but memories and we can never have 
big wilderness east of the Rockies 
again. 

Why not? Why should we be bound 
by the mistakes previously made, 3, It. is 
up to us to challenge government and 
the people with a vision of Big Wilder- 
ness, a vision of humans living modestly 
in a community of bears and rattle- 
snakes and salmon and oaks and sage- 
brush and mosquitos and algae and 
streams and rocks and clouds. 

We should demand that roads be 
closed and clearcuts rehabilitated, that 
dams be tom down, that Wolves, 
Grizzlies, Cougars, Otters, Bison, Elk, 
Pronghorn, Bighorn Sheep, Caribou 
and other extirpated species be rein- 
troduced to their native habitats. We 
must envision and propose the re-crea- 
tion of biological wildernesses of several 
million acres in all of America’s ecosys- 
tems, with corridors between them for 
the transmission of genetic variability. 

Wilderness is more than puny little 
backpacking parks, it is the arena for 
evolution, and must be large enough so 
natural forces can have free rein. We 
need vision for that. 

With vision comes courage. There are 
many forms of courage. It takes courage 
to stand up in the rural community in 
which you live in the West and speak 
for Grizzly or Wolf. If you work for the 
Forest Service, it takes courage to tell 
your Forest Supervisor that a certain 
road should not be built. It takes cour- 
age to not allow your children to become 
addicted to television. It takes courage 
to say no more growth in your commu- 
nity. It takes courage to say that the 
wild is more important than jobs. It 
takes courage to put your body between 
the machine and the wilderness, to 
stand before the chainsaw or the 
bulldozer. 

In 1848, Henry David Thoreau went 
to jail for refusing to pay his poll tax 
as a protest against the Mexican War. 
When Ralph Waldo Emerson came to 
bail him out, Emerson said, “Henry, 
what are you doing in there?” 

Thoreau quietly replied, “Ralph, 
what are you doing out there?” 

In this insane world where short- 
term greed rales over long-term life, 
those of us with a land ethic, with vision 
and passion, must face the mad 
machine. We must stand before it as Val- 
erie Wade did in climbing 80 feet high 
into an ancient Douglas Fir to keep it 
from being cut down, as Howie Wolke 
did in pulling up survey stakes along a 
proposed gas exploration road in prime 
elk habitat. Both had their lives put in 
jeopardy, both went to jail. Both were 
proud of what they did and had no 
doubts. Both are great heroes of the 
Earth, as are hundreds of others who 
have demonstrated courage in a 
thousand ways in defense of the wild. 

This defense is not an arrogant de- 
fense, an attitude of Lord Man protect- 
ing something lesser than himself. 
Rather it is a humble joining with 
Earth, of becoming the rainforest, the 
desert, the mountain, the wilderness in 
defense of yourself. It is through becom- 
ing part of the wild that we will find 
courage far greater than ourselves, a 
union that will give us boldness to stand 
against hostile humanism, against the 
machine, against the dollar, against jail, 
against death itself for what is sacred 
and right — The Great Dance of Life. 

Eighty years ago, a young man 
graduated from the Yale School of Fores- 
try and went to work for the newly- 



created United States Forest Service 
in the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico. He was put to work cruising 
potential timber resources in the high, 
wild White Mountains of eastern 
Arizona which was a great roadless area 
then. One day this young man, Aldo 
Leopold, was having lunch with his crew 
on a rimrock overlooking a turbulent 
stream. As they ate, they saw a large 
animal ford the stream. They thought 
at first it was a doe, but as a rolling 
bunch of pups came out of the willows 
to greet their mother, they realized it 
was a wolf. In those days, a wolf you 
saw was a wolf you shot. Leopold and 
his men hurriedly pulled their 30-30s 
from the scabbards on their horses and 
began to blast away. It’s difficult to aim 
downhill, but the wolf dropped, a pup 
dragged a broken leg into the rocks, 
and Leopold rode down to finish the job. 
He later wrote: 

We reached the old wolf in time to 
watch a fierce green fire dying in her 
eyes. I realized then, and have known 
ever since, that there was something 
new to me in those eyes — something 
known only to her and to the mountain. 
I was young then, and full of trigger 
itch; I thought that because fewer wolves 
meant more deer, that no wolves ivould 
mean hunters’ paradise. But after 
seeing the green fire die, I sensed that 
neither the wolf nor the mountain 
agreed with such a view. 

Green Fire. It’s dying in our eyes. 
It’s dying in the land. Through our bio- 
centric ethic, through passion, vision 
and courage we can restore the Green 
Fire to our own eyes, and to the Land. 
It’s our only hope. 


Letters (cont) 

PS, Starhawk’s book Dreaming the 
Dark and Margot Adler’s book Drawing 
Down the Moon — the new edition, 
especially — provide worthwhile intro- 
ductions to Neo-Paganism. Both were 
written by gutsy, politically-active, ecol- 
ogy-minded Witches. Both are. pub- 
lished by Beacon Press in Boston and 
both are reviewed in The Essential 
Whole Earth Catalog. 

Earth First.'ers, 

Here in Oregon, we’ve started an en- 
vironmental info service, Eco-Tone, ac- 
cessible over the phone lines via micro 
computer through a modem. EF! has 
a password to the whole system. Eco- 
Tone has 14 sections with reviews, re- 
search articles, and more. Aside from 
books that we discuss, there are stories 
taken from the usual sources (Sierra 
Club, Audubon, EDF, and Defenders 
of Wildlife publications, etc.). The 
phone number is 503-963-9754 and the 
line is open to anyone with a micro, al- 
though until they sign up for the full 
service, they will have access to only 
two of the sections. There are also pub- 
lic and private message sections. The 
public section will allow for messages 
from anyone on the system to anyone 
else. The private section is only acces- 
sible to group users. The emphasis will 
initially be on Northwest groups. 

The cost will be $12 a year and we’ll 
make special allowances to groups just 
starting. For information, write: Eco- 
Tone, POB 1495, La Grande, OR 97850. 

— Le Chat Noir 



Overpopulation and Industrialism 

by Miss Ann Thropy 


In a recent meeting of the Common 
Market (European Economic Commu- 
nity), demographic experts, especially 
from France, expressed alarm at the 
decline in birth rates among some 
member nations. Part of this concern 
is cultural and ethnic: because the poli- 
tics of the post-war era have made it 
difficult for European nations to pre- 
vent immigration, a fall in birth rates 
may lead not to a fall in population, but 
an influx of immigrants, mostly from 
the Third World, where population is 
increasing due to the dispersion of med- 
ical and industrial technology that the 
Common Market encourages. 

The main issue, however, was not na- 
tional continuity but the continuation 
of industrial economy. Demographers 
pointed out that decreased birth rates 
will produce a population graph in the 
shape of an inverted bell, top-heavy 
with elderly, “unproductive” citizens on 
a diminishing base of young, productive 
workers. The results would be disastr- 
ous to the social economy. The welfare 
and social security systems would lose 
their tax support. The accumulation of 
capital would shrink as total consump- 
tion fell. Agricultural prices would 
plunge. Soccer stadiums would be half 
empty. Almost every aspect of indus- 
trial society would be affected. 

They are, of course, right. For that 
reason in itself, real population decline 
is desirable. But it indicates how deeply 
economic forces and the social power 
vested in them are involved in the popu- 
lation problem. For environmentalists, 
it’s not simply a matter of convincing 
people of the soundness of population 
control — to do so confronts the very 
existence of industrial power (as indeed 
every deep-ecological argument does). 

We can take heart in the fact that 
industrial planners are not just being 
paranoid. Population decline can indeed 
undermine the way social power is or- 


ganized and how it exploits nature. (The 
axiom that large masses of people are 
easier to control tharTsmairdhes is cor- 
rect.) The demise d? feudalism, for 
example, is directly attributable to the 
Black Plague, to which one-third of 
Europe succumbed. It became impossi- 
ble for a landlord to keep his serfs on 
his fiefdom, despite passage of strin- 
gent laws, when serfs could sell then- 
valuable labor in town or to property 
owners willing to pay for their services. 
As it turned out, the social economy 
that followed was probably worse than 
feudalism from an environmental point 
of view, but only after power reor- 
ganized itself into institutions that 
could exploit nature and only because 
a critique of feudalism had not been ar- 
ticulated in terms of its power relations. 

What is happening now in Europe 
suggests that, government policies not- 
withstanding, populations naturally de- 
cline when they reach an unhealthy 
level. No doubt, there are biological con- 
straints at work here, as scientific 
studies of animal populations indicate. 
The sheer stress of living in an un- 
natural, overcrowded, urban society 
must play a part in the declining birth 
rates of the West, though I’m not 
aware of any research concentrating 
on the physiological and psychological 
effects of overpopulation on human 
reproduction. 

But this only underscores the neces- 
sity of seeing the population issue in 
the context of social power and its 
hierarchies. The problems of popula- 
tion, immigration and industrialism are 
interrelated to the extent that the 
power relations in our society cannot 
let this natural decline occur if they are 
to be maintained. Likely, the tenants- 
in-chiefs of feudal Europe would have 
used immigration to shore up their po- 
sition, had the technology to move vast 
numbers of people been available. There 
is no doubt that the modern Western 
technocracies do use immigration to 
propagate industrialism. Industrialism 


requires overpopulation: the concentra- 
i3on of power In government and corpo- 
rate control implies a diffuse body of 
cheap labor from which that power can 
be organized. Whether technological 
societies get this through “incentives” 
for higher birth rates or through im- 
migration makes little difference from 
an environmental perspective, although 
the subsequent rift between cultural 
and economic values may be a point of 
access for a further critique of tech- 
nological economy, assuming we under- 
stand “culture” in its proper, tribal, de- 
centralized origins, and not as a product 
of the modem culture industry. 

(It is interesting to note the problem 
of population maintenance in com- 
munist technocracies. These states 
haven’t needed immigration and forbid 
it, since the concentration of power de- 
pends on a perennial, institutionalized 
source of cheap labor and this consti- 
tutes virtually the entire population of 
communist technocracies. At least this 
was true of communism in an unde- 
veloped state like Bolshevik Russia. But 
the populations of some industrialized 
communist societies are now declining, 
probably due to the same biological 
causes as in the West, but also due to 
the availability of birth control tech- 
niques and the general suppression of 
sexuality as subversive. The recent 
move toward capitalism in communist 
Europe — such as the new Soviet law 
permitting family businesses — 
perhaps relates to government at- 
tempts to maintain overpopulation, 
though it wouldn’t surprise me if the 
Soviet bloc countries eventually 
adopted a policy of large-scale im- 
migration to sustain their languishing 
industrial economies.) 

There is no way to dissociate the 
population issue from industrialism. To 
disregard their interconnections dooms 
any attempt to reduce population in the 
developed countries to an ecologically 
sane level, and insures the sustained 
overpopulation of the Third World. 


Emigration from the Third World is a 
result of industrialization and an im- 
petus for it. Thglmportation of technol- 
ogy is at the root of population increases 
ilT%n9evelbj)^3^S§3l?>^ "since it is 
Often based on “humanitarian” aims in- 
volving medical technology. The indus; 
t mlization of the Third Wg fjj. c anno t 
eyin.^sustahiTh&.expanding population 
in the shnrE winyt.he Western technoc- 
racies will not be able to do so in the 
long-run. The emigration resulting from 
the failure of industrialism to sustain 
the population that it promotes, encour- 
ages the global concentration of power 
in technocratic control by concealing the 
failure of industrialism; whereas tradi- 
tional economies meet human needs 
within the bounds of natural cycles. 

It should be clear from this that dis- 
cussions of “social justice” taking" im- 
migration or economic inequality as 
their t hemes serve only to cloud the 
population debate, due to the simple 
fact that, in a " technological context, 
there is no such thing as “justice,” it 
being supplanted by a network of power 
relations that spread inevitably over 
every aspect of human and natural exis- 
tence. Justice and freedom and ajl 
higher values are at home only in a de- 
centralized. anarchistic setting, which 
presupposes Earth as wilderness. Ethi- 
cal discourse in technological culture is 
merely the rattling of our ancestors’ 
bones — : unless it is directed against 
that culture in its totality. Otherwise a 
commitment to justice becomes just 
another way for technology to propa- 
gate its power relations (as I believe is 
the case on the overpopulation issue.) 

Whatever practical_effoxtS-.we-USfi.lo^ 
decfease~populafT6h, they need t o be 
Eased on' uridermm' ing inllustflaliiQL In- 
ewtaBT^TKIs^will involve controversial 
stands, since modem ethical discourse 
is bound up with industrial values. The 
loud criticism against Garret Hardin 
and his call to end immigration brings 
this point home. But biocentric environ- 
mentalists must have the courage to 
take the population debate beyond 
economic and political calculations. 
Who else is there to do it? 


GENETIC ENGINEERING or Scrambling Nature? 


by a professor who wishes to keep 
his job 

A major emphasis in science today is 
in “genetic engineering” — producing 
genetically altered organisms for a 
variety of purposes. This national effort 
is receiving massive financial support 
from government, industry and univer- 
sities. It is of critical importance to 
conservationists because genetic en- 
gineering has the potential to cause 
enormous environmental devastation, 
about which the scientists and indus- 
tries involved are either uninformed or 
insensitive. Two examples of genetic 
engineering projects will suffice to 
illustrate the potential magnitude of the 
problem: 

1. Frostban. This is a genetically 
altered form of Pseudomonas bacteria 
that is capable of preventing frost dam- 
age to plants. It was developed for use 
on agricultural crops and was released 
into nature in 1986. It is a classic exam- 
ple of ignorance and carelessness by bio- 
technicians. The company involved was 
told by the federal government that 
they could not yet try the bacteria in 
agricultural fields — it was too danger- 
ous. Instead, they tried it on the roof 
of their building in California. They 
apparently presumed that the bacteria 
would refrain from floating away on the 
breeze — a traditional mode of micro- 
bial transport. Unfortunately, the bac- 
teria did not read the regulations and 
escaped. Luckily, the bacteria appar- 
ently did not succeed in establishing 
a viable population, although the 
company is now directing its efforts 
to produce forms that will survive in 
nature. 

Consider the potential for environ- 
mental damage that this type of syn- 
thetic organism presents. Frost js_ a, 
major factor limiting the distribution of 
many plants on local and global scales, 
particularly at the boundaries of tropT-" 
cal or subtropical habitats with colder 
regions. Once released, it is readily 
possible for bacterial spores to be 
distributed over wide areas by natural 
processes, such as winds, or by disper- 
sal associated with human movements. 
Preventing frost damage could thus 


allow widespread changes in the distri- 
bution of native plants and their animal 
associates and thus alter entire natural 
TraBitats. 

2. "Bacterial warfare against mos- 
quitoes. There currently is a major 
effort in laboratories around the world 
f a develop~5a cteri a tha t can be released 
into natureTfcT greatly reduce or elimi- 
'hatUfnbsq uitd populations. An example 
of such research can be seen at Arizona 
State University where Professors 
William Burke and Elizabeth Davidson 
are working to develop genetically al- 
tered strains of Bacillus sphaericus 
that can be released into nature to kill 
mosquitoes. The process works by 
releasing bacterial spores into ponds. 
As larvae, mosquitoes make their living 
by using their mouths as sieves to strain 
bacteria and single-cell algae from 
water. When the larvae ingest these 
altered bacterial spores, the spores 
release a powerful toxin that kills them. 
With no apparent thought for the possi- 
ble environmental consequences, these 
bacilli already have been released many 
times into ponds in the southwestern 
US and areas of the “Third World,” but 
“success” has been limited because the 
spores tend to sink to the pond bottom 
while the larvae tend to feed at the 
water surface. The microbiologists are 
now exploring methods to deal with this 
problem, such as producing strains of 
single-cell algae that contain the bac- 
teria’s genes for toxin production. Once 
released, these toxic algae would re- 
main in the upper portion of the water 
frequented by mosquitoes. 

Consider the drawbacks of such ac- 
tions. First, it is fundamentally immoral 
to attempt to drive any species to 
extinction — even mosquitoes. This 
seems, however, to be the least likely 
threat. Mosquitoes have shown them- 
selves to be remarkably resilient to at- 
tacks by everything modem man can 
throw at them (e.g. DDT). More likely 
will be the secondary effects of this 
bacteriological warfare — just as the 
secondary effects of chemical pesticides 
such as DDT have been most harmful. 
Genetic engineers have no information 

ganisms will have on other insects that 


mak e their living by filter-feeding dur- 
ing some stage of their lives, of which 
th'ere are thousands of species. Destruc- 
tion of mosquitoes and whole sets of 
other filter-feeding aquatic insects 
could cause massive damage to the en- 
vironments with which they interract. 
These insects, either _as adults or lar- 
vae^afeTeiTupon by a host of other 
animals, such as many birds, reptiles, 
amphibians," fish? arid ""invertebrates.' 
Also' affected would be the animals that 
compete with the filter-feeders for 
resources and the plants and animals 
that are fed upon by the affected insects 
during the nonfilter-feeding stages of 
their lives. Insects_arejundamentally 
important components of most ecosys- 
tems' an d large-s cale tampering with 
their biology has" astounding potential 
to damage^ natural environments on a 
large scale. Last, the primary purpose 
of this biqtechnical assault on mosquitoes 
is to" minimize disease transmission in 
human populations in the tropics. Thus 
would another limit on human popula- 
tions be removed. 

“TKese are only two of the many 
threats posed by genetic engineering. 
The crux of the issue is this: before 
efforts in genetic engineering become 
economically rewarding in industries 
such as agriculture, the genetically 
altered organisms must be released into 
nature — and we have no idea what 
the effect of such organisms will be. 
Historically, introductions of alien 
s gecies~havfe wroujpA" seriTms""te"rih "fcT 
Jiabitats — whether they" be burros in 
the" deserts of the western US (outdone 
in their overgrazing only by cattle) or 
the Kudzu vine in the southeastern US, 
which kills native plants and is destroy- 
ing natural hardwood forests in that 
region. What will be the effects of the 
introduction of novel microbes or gen- 
etically altered crop plants that are 
resistant to various pests, drought, and 
cold? Finally, we must remember that 
it is now known that genetic information 
can movebetween difTerentspecies. That 
Js, genes im planted in rlomesticaferT 
organis ms can Ee lraE^ifea^TiatTirar 
o^anisms jr^wiffi unpredictable results? 

This is not the stuff of science fiction 
nor some vague possibility. It is happen- 


ing now. Genetically altered organisms 
already have been released. What we 
have seen to is just the beginning of a 
mass of such introductions that will 
occur at an accelerating pace as gov- 
ernment, industry, and cooperating 
universities demand profits from the 
massive funds that are now being in- 
vested in “biotechnology” and “genetic 
engineering.” 




The Secret Life of John Muir 


by PJ Ryan 

Someone once described the study of History as “Annotated Gossip.” 

Now, buckaroos, that is not quite as unkind as Henry Ford’s belief that “history 
is bunk” or as cynical as Queen Elizabeth’s that “history is written by the victors,” 
but “Annotated Gossip” is not far off the mark. 

We are all lovers of historical gossip: demystifying little tidbits about famous people. 

This is why The National Enquirer rather than the Harvard Historical Review 
is the most widely read historical journal in America: It provides us with those 
demystifying tidbits. 

The sure knowledge that a famous statesman was a philandering embezzler or a 
great doctor was a wife beating alcoholic is strangely comforting; and the information 
that a famous general was somewhat lacking in personal courage is positively bracing! 

I suspect that one of the burdens of the rich and famous is to provide a good 
example for the rest of us. In return for a reasonably discreet lifestyle, the deceased 
rich and famous could be guaranteed of a respectful biography at the hands of a 
worshipful historian. 

Not anymore! 

Today’s modem investigative historians have raised the debunking of heroes to 
fine art: I would strongly advise even Mother Theresa to bum all correspondence 
and use only pay telephones to avoid debunking. 

Even John Muir has come under scrutiny. Mr. Muir led a life that is truly remarkable 
for both its consistency and righteousness. As we find this a bit tiresome, it is 
perhaps only natural that rumors be raised casting doubts upon his saintliness. 

Now, the interesting thing is that Mr. Muir never strived for, or wished for canoni- 
zation, but this did not stop his admirers from turning him into a Model for Youth 
and a self-sacrificing paragon of Civic Virtue. 

Defender of Yosemite, Savior of the Redwoods, Preserver of Petrified Forest, 
there was no way that John Muir’s saintliness was going to escape the microscope 
of the debunking (pardon me, “humanizing”) historian. 

One of the best ways to “humanize” John Muir would be to invest him with a 
love life that even Hugh Hefner would find active and appealing. 

Several tum-of-the-eentury journalists tried to allege an affair between Muir and 
Mrs. Carr, the wife of one of his professors at the University of Wisconsin. There 
is no particular evidence that Muir violated even the narrow standards of Victorian 
Propriety in his relationship (mostly correspondence) with Mrs. Carr. 

There is, however, some evidence to suggest that the relationship between Muir 
and the beauteous Elvira Hutchins may not have been entirely innocent. 

Elvira Hutchins was married to Mr. Hutchins, one of the early innkeepers of 
Yosemite, and John Muir’s employer. Not only was Mr. Hutchins 20 years his wife’s 
senior, he had an irascible disposition, and a narrow mercantile world view; whereas 
John Muir as we know, was a kindly, loving, Deep Ecologist. 

It is known that Muir would take Elvira on botanical study excursions in which 
Elvira was the only student, and we do know that Muir and Elvira were snowbound 
together in Yosemite Valley, with Mr. Hutchins unfortunately stranded in San Francisco. 

These occurrences caused the idle tongues of Yosemite to wag. (And Yosemite 
tongues continue to wag, as it is undoubtedly the most gossipy unit of the NPS. 
Even your saintly editor is not immune as I have encountered the most salacious 
and outrageously untrue stories of my NPS career at Yosemite.) Recently, Stephen 
Fox, a Muir biographer, reported coming across a somewhat compromising letter 
of Muir to Elvira, indicating that their relationship went somewhat beyond the 
advancement of Botany. 

However, as Mr. Fox did not care to reproduce this letter in his book, and only 
alluded to it, we must accept the Scottish verdict of “Not Proven” until more conclusive 
evidence is forthcoming in the case of John Muir and Elvira Hutchins. 

Of Muir’s attraction there can be no doubt. The noted Muir scholar, William F. 
Kimes, reported that old-timers told him “When Muir came to Yosemite it was 
necessary (figuratively speaking) to lock up the women, not because Muir was 
aggressive but because women felt magnetically drawn to Muir.” 

As gossip is the only growth industry in a small town, it goes without saying 
that the legend of John Muir’s romances would become part of the folk history of 
Martinez, California, where Muir had a fruit ranch and spent much of his adult life 
as husband and father and pillar of the community. 

Since saints are hard to live with, the Martinians passed choice Muir gossip on 
to their children, who told their children and so on. 

That the Muir gossip mill is still alive and well was brought home to me one day 
at John Muir National Historic Site where I was supervisory park ranger. 

Now, buckaroos, if you want the love, respect and undying devotion of your staff, 
all you have to do is volunteer to take the cub scout guided tours at your park. 

Cub scouts have the attention span of a covey of quail and are about as hard to 
corral. I would usually show them a number of Victorian mechanical gadgets while 
touching on the life of John Muir and the environment to keep their attention. 

This day’s batch of cubs was remarkably subdued and attentive, a credit to their 
comely den mother. 

As we toured the rooms of John Muir’s comfortable old Victorian mansion, I heard 
excited scout voices wondering “When do we see the fireplace?” 

I was puzzled why a fireplace would be so important to them. 

Finally, we arrived in John Muir’s magnificent, untidy study where Muir wrote 
many of the books that started America’s first environmental movement. 

I wound up my talk with an evangelical fervor that would do credit to Pat Robertson 
or Oral Roberts. I graphically described how Muir had selflessly risked his life to 
save a disabled mountaineer by gripping the man’s collar in his teeth and carrying 
him along a narrow mountain ledge. 

The cubs were staring at the fireplace. 

I then described in vivid detail how John Muir had spent the night on a mountaintop 
talking Theodore Roosevelt into setting aside millions of acres of National Parks 
and forests for the benefit of present and future cub scouts. 

The cubs were still staring at the fireplace. 

I concluded my talk with the usual, “Are there any questions?” 

Onp cpnnt hi^ nsYin 

“IS IT TRUE THAT JOHN MUIR HAD A GIRL FRIEND BUT HE WAS 
AFRAID THEY WOULD CATCH HIM AT IT, SO HE STRANGLED HER AND 
STUFFED HER UP THE FIREPLACE?” the lad asked, enthusiastically. 

The silence was broken only by the sharp intake of breath from the Den Mother 
as she slowly turned crimson. 

I was frozen in mid-gesture. 

“ROBBIE!” squeaked the embarrassed den mother. 

Now, buckaroos, one of the first principles of interpretation is that there is no 
such thing as a stupid or improper question. Robbie was only responding as any 
normal, curious 9 year old would to parental gossip. 

Young people learn by doing and a fiat, bureaucratic “NO! YOU GROSS LITTLE 
MONSTER!” would not suffice. We would have to go on a hunt for the corpse of 
John Muir’s inamorata. 

I secured a flashlight from the earthquake cache and we proceeded to check out 
every fireplace and chimney for stray bodies. 

At the end of our inspection, even the most morbid of my cubs turned detective 
admitted that the legend DID seem to have some holes in it. After all, Muir would 
soon have run out of reasons for refusing to start a fire in the fireplace. 

The cubs reluctantly agreed that Muir’s role as savior of the environment, while 
not quite as exciting as a chimney stuffer, was of some merit. 
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As the cubs left, the den mother apologized profusely. 

I waved aside her protestations and truthfully told her that her cub pack had not 
only made my day, but had added another small gem to the treasure trove of Muiriana. 


This is reprinted from Thunderbear, one of the few outdoor periodicals which 
consistently evokes peals of laughter from its readers. Written and edited by PJ 
Ryan, it is called the “Alternative NPS Newsletter,” but “in no way reflects the 
official views of the National Park Service.” To subscribe, send $10 for 12 monthly 
issues to THUNDERBEAR, Box 382, Pinole CA 9J561,. 

View from the 
Outhouse 

Stone Walls 

by Robert Streeter 

I do not know who did this, or when, 
but every time I approach this stone 
wall I think about them. I wonder what 
they’d think if they saw it now, this 
boundary constructed with the sweat 
and hardened muscles of horses and 
men. 

Did they think the fields would last 
forever, like their timber-framed homes 
of hemlock and oak? Did they think the 
pastoral scene of rolling fields, an occa- 
sional woodlot, and stone walls would 
stretch through time like the thread of 
a seamstress, binding their way of life 
to those who would follow? Or did they 
know it was all ephemeral, like a once 
perfect snowflake melting away, chang- 
ing form? 

The field is gone, now. A young forest 
has reclaimed the ground it once held, 
but the stone wall remains. Bobcats now 
know this wall and the green shades of 
lichen that color it. I’ve seen their tracks 
as they prowl over the stones in search 
of prey. How long have they known this 
wall, and what predators knew it before 
them? Wolves may have moved swiftly 
along it some 200 years ago on a moonlit 
night, celebrating a successful hunt but 
cautious of the changing times sym- 
bolized by a newly cleared field with 
its border of stone. The wall binds the 
Bobcat and the wolf and the unborn pre- 
dators of far off centuries. 

And as the wall binds all creatures 
together who have known it, so it binds 
me to the people who built it, to the 
first ones to move these stones since 
the masses of ice. I place my ear to the 
wall and listen to the past. Like hearing 
the ocean in a shell found long ago, I 
hear the makers of the wall. . . . 

A horse-drawn wagon carrying a man 
and his three sons approaches the sec- 
tion of field where they left off the day 
before. It is a warm spring day and the 



hilltop field is dry, so they continue 
gathering stones heaved up by the 
winter’s frost. Piles of wood still circle 
the field in spots from last year’s clear- 
ing. A Red-tailed Hawk claims the field 
for its own, and watches the slow, ardu- 
ous work of picking stones. 

With a good day’s work they will finish 
the field, at least as finished as one can 
be with picking stones. A few more will 
pop up now and then to assure them 
that nothing is ever finished, but after 
today the initial job will be done. The 
field will be ready for planting. 

The anticipation of finishing stimu- 
lates a little more conversation than 
usual, but the silence demanded by hard 
physical work is always quickly re- 
stored. The sounds that remain are 
stone hitting stone as the pile grows on 
a creaking wagon, footsteps through 
dirt, labored breathing and the grunts 
caused by straining muscles. They 
pause to lunch on bread and dried ven- 
ison in the shadow of the forest. 

Afternoon brings load after load of 
ancient stones to the field’s border 
where they are added to the wall. It 
averages 3 feet in height and looks in- 
congruous with the surroundings. A few 
years of weather will give it charm and 
grace, the native look. For now it is 
mud-covered stones that haven’t known 
sunshine for 10,000 years, if at all. 

The last load arrives on the field’s 
edge. The stones are unloaded in the 
same methodical manner which main- 
tains momentum. Clouds of blackflies 
harass the humans and the horse as a 


THE DEEP ECOLOGY 
SOUNDTRACK 



by Lone Wolf Circles (c) 1987 
FOR THE BIRDS; Dakota Sid; §9 
ppd. from Earth First! Music, Tucson. 
CREATURES FROM THE BLACK 
SALOON; Austin Lounge Lizards; $9 
ppd. from Earth First! Music. 

I find it extraordinary that the en- 
vironmental movement with the most 
radical commitment can also boast the 
most vigorous sense of humor. Our abil- 
ity to laugh at ourselves, as well as the 
Keystone Cop antics of our antagonists, 
demonstrates a humility conceived after 
the abortion of our anthropocentric 
bias. A humility that survives in the 
face of our obvious correctness! The 
camp circles where we define our 
strategies are naturally more conducive 
to wit then the stuffy boardrooms of 
our mainstream counterparts like the 
Sierra Club, but it’s more than that. 

Beginning as the genetic memory of 
a species only recently stripped of 
intuition and caprice, it emanates out 
of our bones in rhythmic molecular vib- 
ration, stirring our impassioned blood 
into a froth. There is a rippling in our 
flesh like the powers of the Rio Colorado 
pressing against the sides of its con- 
straints. It rises in waves, bursting out 
as direct defense of the Earth, like a 
giant belly-laugh, bringing down the 
very walls that imprison life’s diversity! 

It’s a Neanderthal wit: finding strength 
and a necessary easing of tension with 
this earliest form of “gallows humor,” 
remarking on the boisterous serendipity 
of those invading techno-addicts, the 
“Cro-Magnumb” Man. Satire sharpens 
the effective edge of Dakota Sid Clifford’s 
“Endangered Stranger,” Walkin’ Jim 
Stoltz’s “Litter Song,” and the bulk of 
the songs of Johnny Sagebrush, Greg 
Keeler, Jon Sirkis and Wild Bill Oliver. 

It was Bill who first turned us on to 
the twisted insight of the Austin 
Lounge Lizards. He gave us a tape of 
these friends of his at the end of a 
Tucson rally we did with Dave, Ed 
Abbey and the irrepressible Katie Lee. 


Entitled “Creatures From the Black 
Saloon,” this 1985 release features 
musicianship and vocal harmonies that 
are unexpectedly fresh and tight. 
Imagine, if you will, the Sons Of The 
Pioneers under the peculiar influence 
of some organic psychedelic, Texas 
sunstroke, or a movement like Earth 
First! . . . Our immediate favorite-cut 
illustrates a true case of frontier justice 
in the deserts north of Phoenix, docu- 
mented in newspapers nationwide, and 
two years later by this irreverent band: 

The daylight was a-slippin’, through 
the mountains to the East. 

He grabbed his guns and he mounted 
up, he was off, to say the least! 

He drove along in silence, a chill was 
in the air, 

the monsters had to be cut down, or 
they’d soon be everywhere. 

Saguaro-o-o-o-o, a menace to the 
West! 

His name was David Grundman, a 
noxious little twerp, 
saw the giant plants as the Clanton 
Gang, himself as Wyatt Earp. 

So he drove out to the desert, (they 
wouldn’t come to town). 

in Maricopa County, he vowed to 
shoot them down. 

Indeed, armed with a repeating 12- 
gauge shotgun and a quick-draw revolver 
rig, he was making another of his mur- 
derous sorties. Shooting the 200-year 
old succulents until they finally fell, he 
imagined he had found the largest of 
them all: 

He was slightly disadvantaged by the 
angle of the sun, 

But after all, the cactus wasn't packing 
any gun. 

His finger twitched, his guns did bark, 
and echoed with the laughter, as the 
bullets hit their mark. 

Well, the giant cactus trembled, then 
came that warning sound: 

The mighty arm of justice, came hurl- 
ing towards the ground; 

and the gunman staggered back- 
wards, he whimpered and he cried, 
the Saguaro-o-o-o-o. . . 

Crushed him like a bug, and David 
Grundman died!” 

From “Hot Tubs of Tears” to 
Nagasaki’s beloved “Pfluegerville,” this 
is a recording of pure fun. The remain- 


ing songs are not “environmental” as 
such, but we present them in this journal 
because they embody, like Earth First!, 
a mirthful, outlaw energy. 

Humor must never trivialize the 
urgency of our defense of the natural 
world or our spiritual sensitivity to this 
suffering planet. Dakota Sid’s live 
performances exemplify the balance 
between sober insight and reassuring 
humor. Those of you who’ve had the 
privilege of experiencing his show with 
his young son Travers at the 86 RRR, 
the 86 California Rendezvous, or on 
tour with me last fall, will remember 
the depths of feeling Sid tapped, help- 
ing us feel both the pain and ecstasy 
of our enlivened sensibility. His respon- 
siveness and talent helped my lyrics 
soar to new heights. 

You can hear Dakota Sid together 
with Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and myself on 
the upcoming spring swing of the 
“EARTH FIRST! DEEP ECOLOGY 
MEDICINE SHOW,” or contact him 
about his performing in your area. We 
are proud to present his newest studio 
recording, the cassette “For the Birds.” 
Each of Sid’s several recordings have 
marked his evolution, from third person 
anecdotal to familial and highly per- 
sonal, to songs that invoke an almost 
mystical perception of wondrous na- 
ture. This latest release grew out of his 
experiences traveling with rehabilitat- 
ing raptors, trying to educate school 
children and the general public why 
they shouldn’t shoot them. Although 
he’s sure that getting someone to look 
right into the eyes of a hawk or eagle 
has this impact on them, the very real- 
ity of captive raptors led Sid from that 
to his work with EF!, and some great 
new songs! They will be played for the 
first time on our spring tour, as well 
as the piece we composed together, 
“Greenfire” (inspired by Dave’s incred- 
ible telling of that famous Aldo Leopold 
story). 

“For the Birds” is the best Dakota 
Sid recording to date, and the light- 
hearted title song describes itself as a 
tribute to his feathered friends. I love 
the blues-harp on “Eagle Song,” finding 
the humorous side of a rabbit-kill: 

Well, that’s the way it really is, I hope 
it doesn't make you blue. 


You should never try to take an Eagle 
out to dinner with you. 

They got bad table manners, and they 
don’t eat what you do. 

Then balancing it with a seriously per- 
sonal ending: 

But they can fly across the desert, 
and cruise the Alaskan sky, 

Startin’ every momin’ with a 
screamin’ Eagle cry. 

Maybe I’ll get lucky, and be an Eagle 
when I die.” 

This urge to fly, beyond contrivance 
and habit, beyond all boundary and con- 
straint, can be heard in his prayer “Give 
me wings, I wanna’ fly” in the cut “High 
Flyin’ Tune,” sending chills up your 
back like the gentle touch of feathers. 

Like the hapless character in “En- 
dangered Stranger,” I “wish I’d never 
come to town.” That is, except to 
maximize my effectiveness for the 
Earth through the efforts of new friends 
like Sid. The enchanting music he plays 
behind my prophetic “WTio’ll Tell It To 
The Children?” is the instrumental 
“Runnin’ With The Moon,” here with 
the addition of an emotive fiddle. 

One song, “The Condor At The West- 
ern Gate,” has evoked more emotion 
and done more to sell this tape then all 
others: 

The Condor soars above the storm, 
where dreams begin and prayers are 
borne, 

And sadly watches history take its 
toll. 

Somewhere below the Spirit calls, 
thru the blinding snow a feather falls 

and gently touches down upon the 
soul. 

The soothing of the nations, or the 
death of all creation, 

That’s the choice that we are facing, 
as we stand here toe to toe. 

And any man who’s heard me sing, 
or seen the Condor on the uring 

no longer has the right of saying that 
he didn't know. 

Don’t let it go. 

Ours is a movement of tribespeople 
in search of each other, and in search 
of joy through the personal worth our 
efforts bring. It is this balance of sen- 
sitivity and strength, irreverent humor 
and earnest sacrament, that contributes 
to our power. Don’t let it go. . . . 


SLEAZE (Cont) 

the environmental crisis that faces us? 
Maybe these same dynamos can develop 
some puzzles with an AIDS theme to 
assist that growing dilemma. Sadly, 
someone back there in the seat of power 
thinks it’s a very effective approach and 
is spending tens of thousands of dollars 
manufacturing silly little red, white and 
blue buttons, and xeroxing reams of 
paper to promote it. And remember, 
they’re not paying for this insipid insult 
to our intelligence, we are. Cheers. 

Send your comments on the Take 
Pride program to: Take Pride in 
America, c/o Denis Galvin, NPS, POB 
31127, Wash., DC 20013. 

w® 

waning light grows softer. The father 
ceremoniously tosses the final stone on 
the wall as his weary sons look on, their 
facial streaks of dirt and sweat saying 
it all. 

The horse swishes its tail and snorts 
as the wagon, now loaded only with the 
makers of the wall, begins slowly across 
the field for home. ... 

I lift my ear from the wall as I hear 
the echo of that final stone traveling 
through the centuries, giving perspec- 
tive to the young forest around me. The 
wall speaks history to a man in a forest 
that was once a field, and I toss on a 
stone, wondering who will hear its echo 
in the forests and fields to come. 


VIRGINIA (cont) 

nation since it forms the southeast 
boundary of the area. The portion that 
would be closed intrudes into the beau- 
tiful North River riparian zone, which 
it is degrading by encouraging vehicular 
pollution and unregulated campsites 
rife with septic pits and debris. This 
portion is subject to flood destruction 
and expensive upkeep. Furthermore, 
the link between Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia is better served by the paved high- 
way (US 250) less than 10 miles away 
than by the road portion which would 
be cut. 

Unfortunately, the Virginia Chapter 
of the Sierra . Club and the Virginia 
Wilderness Committee have swallowed 
the FS bunkum and are misguidedly 
proposing to fragment the Shenandoah 
Wilderness into smaller pieces. This, de- 
spite the latest ecological findings that 
point to fragmentation as one of the 
most serious threats to biological diver- 
sity. 

Although these organizations have 
been helpful to wilderness in the past, 
they have apparently become egocen- 
tric to the extent that they have chal- 
lenged (personal note to me) the prop- 
riety of Earth First! and Virginians for 
Wilderness making proposals for 
Wilderness! But Earth First! and Virgi- 
nians for Wilderness will always support 
any proposal to expand wilderness. 

The Shenandoah Wilderness pro- 
posal, which has the support of a solidly 
mainstream group like The Wilderness 
Society, is important not only for Vir- 
ginia but for the entire East because 
it sets a precedent to go beyond the 


tiny, ecologically fragmented “museum” 
Wildernesses designated up to now. It 
could set a trend for true Wilderness 
in proximity to the nation’s largest popu- 
lation centers where it is needed most. 
It would also help set right, in small 
measure, the enormous Wilderness def- 
icit in the George Washington National 
Forest, which has only 1.7% of its land 
area in Wilderness compared to 17% for 
the National Forests as a whole. 

Anyone familiar with the world situ- 
ation knows that wilderness, our source 
of clean air and water and of biological 
diversity, is on the skids everywhere. 
All EFIers and presumably most Sierra 
Clubbers know that we need as much 
Wilderness as possible. They also know 
that anti-wilderness forces are so pow- 
erful that there is no room for nominal 
conservationists to oppose Wilderness. 

I hope that readers of this journal 
everywhere and particularly in the East 
will not let the Sierra Club in Virginia 
continue their anti-wilderness stance. 
Write the Sierra Club at 330 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. SE, Wash., DC 20003. Tell 
them to join The Wilderness Society in 
seeking to protect this significant tract 
of Appalachian wildland before it’s de- 
stroyed. 

R.F. Mueller, an EF! Virginia con- 
tact, has been instrumental in making 
the vision of this 65,000-acre Wilderness 
a potential reality. 
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REVIEWS 


REALMS OF BEAUTY: The Wilder- 
ness Areas of East Texas; Edward C. 
Fritz;1986; University of Texas Press; 
$18.95 hardback, $9.95 paperback. 

It is seldom that you can absorb in 
one sitting an entire ecosystem, from 
its leafy beauty to its scientific roots. 
You have that experience when you 
enter Realms of Beauty. 

This confluence of art, poetry and 
practicality not only sweeps you into the 
spirit of vanishing plant communities, 
but also tells you how to get there and 
see living examples of them. First, 50 
color photos by Jess Alford catch your 
eye — scenes of beech and magnolia, 
or Longleaf Pines and dogwoods or oaks 
and hickories, growing side by side as 
they have through the ages. You turn 
to glimpses of Indian Pinks, Hoary 
Azaleas or a tree frog clinging to a 
Pitcher Plant, or a giant national cham- 
pion Longleaf Pine or Black Hickory. 
Each view propels you into a pithy cap- 
tion by the principal author, Edward 
Fritz, that gives you an idea of how ev- 
erything fits together in a balanced life 
system. Then you gradually get caught 
up in the prose that flows serenely or 
swiftly along, in tune with photographs 
of tree-draped Big Slough or Neches 
River. Soon you have imbibed a basic 
understanding of all the major forest 
types of East Texas. 

The prose and a diagram include even 
the varying geological foundations for 
the five gems that Congress in 1984 pro- 
tected as Wildernesses.. For those read- 
ers who want to set foot in these realms, 
and to smell their freshness and hear 
their music, the book contains direc- 
tions on how to get there. 

The author’s picturesque descrip- 
tions occasionally rival those of Texas 
authors, Roy Bedichek, John Graves, 
and Griffin Smith, Jr. Like Land of 
Bears and Honey, by Trukett and Lay 
(U of TX Press, 1984), Realms tucks 
in a strong pitch for preserving more 
of our natural heritage. Unlike Bears 
and Honey, Realms decries, albeit 
briefly, the Forest Service timber man- 
agement practices of clearcutting, 
overly-frequent prescribed burning, 
buffer-cutting to “control” pine beetles, 
and growing pines in place of natural 
mixed forest types. 

Three paragraphs show that the deep 
concern that Fritz manifested in Sterile 
Forest (Eakin Press, 1983) still con- 
tinues. Indeed East Texas now has 
36,000 acres of Wilderness partly as a 
result of that first book. This second 
book, with its beauty approach, may 
lead to the preservation of additional 
areas by private landowners, as well as 
public. 

Reviewed by George Russell. 



ON SEEING NATURE; Steven J. 
Meyers; 1987; Fulcrum, 350 Indiana 
St. Suite 510, Golden, CO 80401; $15.95 
clothbound; 150pp., 43 photos. 

Artist/writer/photographer Steven 
Meyers has produced a beautiful book, 
of significance for the deep ecology 
movement. A basis for Meyers’ superbly 
written book is his conviction that 
adults in modem society do not see na- 
ture properly. From Meyer’s suggestion 
that as long as we fail to see nature 
properly we will not have a healthy re- 
lationship with Earth, we can infer that 
regaining a healthy vision of nature is 
essential to halting destruction of 
Earth. 

Meyers begins his book by presenting 
several key themes, including the fol- 
lowing: 1. A healthy way of seeing na- 
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ture depends upon a humble respect for 
nature based upon acknowledgement of 
our ignorance of nature. 2. Recognition 
of our ignorance of nature should lead 
to a feeling of awe and “childlike won- 
der” for nature. 3. As people in modem 
society age and their familiarity with 
their environment increases, their won- 
der at the glory of nature decreases. 
At the same time, adults increasingly 
distance themselves from nature, 
further extinguishing their respect for 
nature. 4. Our ability to see nature — 
our vision — is a product of both nature 
and nurture — our environment and cul- 
ture as well as our genetic heritage. 

Meyers convincingly argues on behalf 
of a different definition of nature than 
that held by many of us in the deep 
ecology movement, and a definition 
which we should seriously consider. 
While many of us distinguish between 
works of nature and works of humans 

— between the natural and the artificial 

— Meyers warns that this view sepa- 
rates humans from nature, a separation 
which has led, historically, to the false 
notion of “man” being above nature. 
Meyers suggests that nature is “all that 
exists.” Yet lest this view lead to the 
distasteful conclusion that all the works 
of “man” are natural and acceptable, 
Meyers reminds us to put industrial 
civilization into historical perspective. 
Modem technology has been a phenom- 
enon of infinitesimally short duration 
in geologic and even biologic terms. 
Hence it is fitting, Meyers suggests, to 
focus our efforts to improve our vision 
of nature on lasting and significant phe- 
nomenon. Meyers writes, “. . .there, is 
a great deal more to be learned from 
the parts of nature with which we are 
least familiar than from those we have 
created and know best. Our familiarity 
with cities and industrialization already 
exceeds our need. Our ignorance of the 
rest is appalling.” (26-7) 

In keeping with bioregionalism, 
Meyers says that the way to begin re- 
gaining our vision is by returning to our 
home place. Meyers wisely claims that 
for most of us, global vision is, at least 
initially, beyond our abilities. We should 
first learn to appreciate that place that 
feels like home to us. 

Meyers provides a fascinating discus- 
sion of art which effectively links art 
with nature (part III), showing that art 
history is largely a history of what we 
see in nature and how we see it; and 
knowledge of this, in turn, provides 
“clues about our biological heritage.” 
Meyers then speculates on the evolution 
of human vision. Here it is well to quote 
one of his many elegant passages: 

Along with our development of the 
ability to perceive inherent safety and 
danger, we have developed institutions 
which help mediate between us and the 
dangers to our survival which exist in 
the natural world. Few of us hunt for 
food, and risk losing our lives in the 
process. Few of us explore new territory 
to folloiv game, or live in the outdoors 
risking exposure to the elements. The 
degree to which we require acute percep- 
tions of danger ( and can thereby fully 
appreciate safety and beauty) has been 
reduced. Our natural ability to per- 
ceive, to see, has been diluted by the 
development of our varied cultural in- 
stitutions, and, broadly, by the march 
of civilization. In order to recapture the 
acute perception we possess as a result 
of our genetic heritage, it is necessary 
to remove ourselves from the protection 
of cultural institutions every now and 
then, to face naked the fact of a broader 
natural world. 

Experiences of awe in nature, times 
when we are alone with our fears and 
the massive scale of the natural world, 
are good for us, and beneficial to the 
process of seeing. . . . 

One of the key points Meyers makes, 
and one which helps us understand our 
failure to see well, is that not only do 
we distance ourselves from nature by 
placing institutions between ourselves 
and nature; but also we create internal 
images — ideals — for nature. When 
we look at nature, we tend to see these 
abstract images rather than the natural 
objects that the images reflect. Perhaps 
one could say that we artificially make 
ours a Platonic world, in which we dwell 
among the shadowy images rather than 
the real objects they reflect. 


Meyers’ discussion of the beautiful, 
the sublime, and the picturesque and 
how science and art relate to these three 
concepts is an important essay and one 
well worth reading for all with a 
philosophical and/or artistic bent (part 
III). Meyers follows this with an expla- 
nation of two general yet distinct ways 
of seeing — vision based on metaphor 
and vision based on focusing on special 
perceptions. He provides practical sug- 
gestions on how better to use these 
types of vision (part IY). 

Meyers uses a metaphor to open his 
discussion of aesthetic vision. He says 
that human experience can be thought 
of as a pond with each individual exper- 
ience represented by a droplet. For 
adults with conservative perception, 
each droplet enters a large pond, melt- 
ing into the whole and adding to it or 
affecting it little at all. For a child, each 
droplet enters a smaller experiential 
pond, so each droplet has a greater af- 
fect on the whole. Fortunately, powerful 
experiences from nature or art can 
change our experiential ponds however 
big they are. A common tendency in 
art is the artist’s attempt to alter the 
experiential pond of the viewer. Avoid- 
ing conservative vision and cultivating 
aesthetic vision depends largely on en- 
joying the process of learning to see na- 
ture and appreciating the mysterious- 
ness of nature. 

In conclusion, Meyers’ book is fas- 
cinating and important reading for per- 
sons concerned with nature, especially 
those who enjoy philosophical discus- 
sions pertaining to nature. With it we 
can begin improving our vision, thereby 
tightening our bond with Earth. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



MUIR AMONG THE ANIMALS; Lisa 
Mighetto, editor; 1986; Sierra Club 
Books, 730 Polk St., S.F., CA 94109; 
$17.95 hardcover. 

Muir Among the Animals is a compi- 
lation of John Muir’s essays about ani- 
mals, with an introduction by editor 
Lisa Mighetto. Muir’s essays herein are 
sublime pieces of art, as Mighetto has 
selected many of his best. Additionally, 
Mighetto’s introduction, “John Muir 
and the Rights of Animals,” is a fas- 
cinating essay in itself. In it, she 
suggests that Muir was one of the most 
eloquent observers of animals in the late 
19th century; and (what is more debat- 
able) that he anticipated the key in- 
sights of both the animal rights advo- 
cates and the deep ecologists — two 
groups concerned with animals who 
have in the 20th century pursued differ- 
ent, and occasionally antithetical, goals. 
Mighetto implies that while animal 
rights proponents have appreciated the 
importance of individual animals, they 
have overlooked the importance of 
species of animals and whole ecosys- 
tems, and in the late 1800s were occa- 
sionally guilty of condemning predators 
such as wolves which they considered 
violent. In contrast, Mighetto’s essay 
suggests, deep ecologists have recog- 
nized the importance of species and 
ecosystems but not of individual ani- 
mals. She says that Muir appreciated 
animals both as individuals and as parts 
of ecosystems. 

Muir’s essays need no praise and dis- 
cussion here, as this has been provided 
by many others in many biographies 
(see Bill Devall’s review of Muir bio- 
graphies, Litha 86), except to mention 
some of those contained in this book: 
Muir’s description of Bighorn Sheep 
(which contrasts them with the “hooved 
locusts": “the domestic sheep is expres- 
sionless, like a bundle of something only 


only half alive"), rodents, deer, insects, 
predators and birds he encountered in 
California; the Passenger Pigeon; the 
famous Stickeen story; and his thoughts 
on domestic animals. The book also fea- 
tures a sketch and caption by Muir, sup- 
pressed previously due to their unfavor- 
able portrayal of Homo sapiens, depict- 
ing a man being devoured by an Al- 
ligator with another Alligator observ- 
ing approvingly. This rough sketch is 
nearly as impressive as Muir’s most 
lucid condemnations of anthropocen- 
trism and praise of wildlife. Indeed, 
Muir’s bear stories and his account of 
Bighorn Sheep alone would make this 
book well worth reading. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 



WOLF OF SHADOWS; Whitley 
Strieber; Fawcett-Crest; $2.50. 

. . . If ever he had heard it, this was 
death song . . . then the mother stopped 
her singing and began to cradle the sud- 
denly limp body of her cub . . . suddenly 
the burned cub's scent disappeared . . 

. She began to whimper, rocking back 
and forth, with the lifeless cub pressed 
against her chest . . . From the lakeside 
there came the crunching of stone in 
wet earth as the humans made a hole. 
In it, Wolf of Shadows could see the 
mother place the body of the dead cub. 
Then she whined over it .. . the remain- 
ing human cub began to whimper . . . 
its long, wet fur waving . . . she and 
her mother embraced . . . with their 
narrow forepaws. 

Yes, it’s another nuclear holocaust 
novel, but one with a thought-provoking 
difference. Wolf of Shadows, the alpha 
wolf of a pack in the northwoods of Min- 
nesota, is both protagonist and ob- 
server in this short and intense novel. 

Whitley Strieber, co-author of War- 
day, has done a brilliantly imaginative 
job of reminding us that we’re not the 
only ones on this planet. In sheer num- 
bers, we’re small indeed; our main dif- 
ference from the “lower” species seems 
to be our apparently limitless capacity 
for greed and destruction. 

Strieber does not pretend that, as the 
military would have us believe, nuclear 
war is winnable. He pulls no punches. 

“I’m scared. What’s going to hap- 
pen?” 

“It’s going to get very cold.” 

“It’s June, Momma.” 

“It was a big war, Sharon. The clouds 
will block out the sun. June or not, we’re 
facing whiter.” 

“Why?” 

“The soot stops the light.” 

The human heroine of Wolf of 
Shadows is a scientist who has studied 
wolves, and she and her remaining 
daughter survive by becoming mem- 
bers of the pack, led by Wolf of Shadows. 
The humans — clumsy, incompetent 
and trailing far behind — follow the 
wolves in a desperate, harrowing jour- 
ney southward, seeking warmth and 
food. In a dead world, human and ani- 
mal struggle together for survival. 
Human and animal crouch by the corpse 
of a dead cow and tear off chunks; 
human and animal huddle together for 
feeble warmth. The unforgettable poig- 
nancy of the story lies not so much in 
the pathetic fate of helpless animals, 
but in realizing that we are among that 
number — through our own folly. 

This enthralled reader is doubtless 
not the only one to notice that, in all 
the voluminous literature on nuclear 
holocaust, animals are hardly men- 
tioned, though obviously they are just 
as vulnerable as we. Strieber explains: 

“After writing Warday, with Jim 
Kunetka, I received many letters, 
mostly from people under 25. One letter 
in particular touched me deeply, and 


opened up my mind to a new level of 
thinking about the crisis of human ag- 
gression that characterizes our era. It 
was from a young woman and she asked, 
‘What about the animals? Because we 
can end the world, we have responsibil- 
ity for it, and it is not just human life 
that matters, but helpless life, too.’” 

Those who don’t read Earth First! 
might regard that notion as sentimen- 
tal. But an increasing number of people 
do not consider Concern for non-human 
life as “sentimental,” but as a matter 
of absolute necessity. We’re all in this 
together, and we will all die or survive 
together. 

The immediacy of Wolf of Shadmvs, 
the simplicity and directness of the 
story does not leave one feeling helpless 
and hopeless, as does so much holocaust 
literature. It leaves one determined to 
work harder for a world in which hu- 
mans will finally grow up as a species, 
and attain the dignity of the creatures 
of the wild. 

Reviewed by Joanne Forman 



NATURE’S UNRULY MOB: Farming 
and the Crisis in Rural Culture; Paul 
Gilk; 1987; Anvil Press, Box 37, Mill- 
ville, MN 55957; 80 pp.; $6ppd. 

Noticing the above title, many of you, 
no doubt, inquired of a colleague in words 
akin to these: “Given the befuddling sur- 
feit of books and periodicals explicating 
nearly every conceivable crisis in mod- 
ern society, why consume paper by re- 
viewing in “The Radical Environmental 
Journal” a volume about farming?” To 
which, perchance, your colleague may 
reply: “Verily, if ’tis devolution we de- 
sire, and pervasive wilderness roamed 
by small bands of gatherer/scavenger/ 
hunters that we espouse as the proper 
lot for humanity, then we err in dismis- 
sing unconsidered, proposals that we re- 
store rural culture. ” If she has read Paul 
Gilk’s book, your colleague may add: 
“Gilk readily acknowledges that the rise 
of agriculture spelled humanity’s ’fall 
from Eden’; and surely he misreads not 
the lessons of history when he says that 
restoring a healthy environment re- 
quires restoring a healthy rural culture. 
For until we retrogress to a viable popu- 
lation level, gathering and hunting will 
not be feasible for the bulk of human- 
ity.” 

If your colleague speaks thus unto 
you, give heed. For indeed Gilk’s is an 
important book for deep ecologists to 
peruse. Gilk argues effectively — and 
supports his arguments with numerous 
quotes from such outstanding thinkers 
as C.J. Jung, Mary Beard, Elise Bould- 
ing and Aldo Leopold — that the ruina- 
tion of rural culture by the Industrial 
Revolution is directly linked with the 
ruination of our environment. Gilk ad- 
monishes environmentalists not to fail 
to see that the industrial system is in- 
imical to rural farm culture and to nat- 
ural ecosystems and that we ignore 
farm problems at our own peril — the 
peril of a continuation, unto oblivion, 
of industrial society. 

Gilk will not only convince many a 
reader that rural problems must not be 
ignored, he will also convince many that 
an understanding of a feminist view of 
history is essential to disentangling our- 
selves from our morass of crises. Gilk 
shows, as have many feminist histo- 
rians, that with the rise of agriculture 
came the seeds of male domination and 
consequently the seeds of most modem 
crises. 

Many more favorable statements, and 
a few less favorable (e.g., he addresses 
neither the problem of human overpopu- 
lation, nor the need to restore and pre- 
serve vast tracts of wilderness), could 
be uttered on behalf of Gilk’s well- writ- 
ten book. Yet, perhaps we’ve said 
enough to convince our readers that 
whether they see the peasant farmer 
as a benevolent harvester of Nature’s 
fruits or as an ignoble despoiler of Na- 
ture’s fecundity, this book merits 
perusal and debate. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 


UNCERTAINTY ON A HIMALAYAN 
SCALE: An institutional theory of 
environmental perception and a stra- 
tegic framework for the sustainable 
development of the Himalaya; M. 
Thompson, M. Warburton, &T. Hatley; 
1986; Milton Ash Editions, an imprint 
of Ethnographica, 19Westboume Rd., 
London N7 8 AN, UK. 

Uncertainty on a Himalayan Scale 
is a treatise on finding means of provid- 
ing environmentally and socially sound 
aid to non-developed areas such as the 
Himalaya, written by three men who 
investigated existing aid programs in 
the region and why they are failing. This 
book does not provide a solution to the 
problem of environmental deterioration 
in the Himalaya, nor is it written from 
a deep ecology perspective. Neverthe- 
less, we feel it is an important book to 
mention to our readers because of the 
many important lessons it offers for out- 
siders seeking to alleviate environmen- 
tal problems in non-developed areas. 
This book should be read (at least in 
part; as it is often repetitive) by any 
persons involved with overseas aid or 
conservation programs; and its useful- 
ness extends to all English-speaking en- 
vironmentalists. 

To mention several key ideas from the 
book: the authors found that the prob- 
lem of environmental deterioration in 
the Himalaya, and how to use outside 
aid to alleviate it, was fraught with un- 
certainty. Different studies had re- 
vealed greatly conflicting statistics for 
rates of deforestation, per capita fuel- 
wood use in Nepal, etc. This uncertainty 
is so great as to not even admit of a 
common understanding of what the 
problems in the Himalaya are, let alone 
what the solutions might be. Part of 
this uncertainty results from resear- 
chers overgeneralizing (e.g. extrapolat- 
ing data from one village to an entire 
area); and overlooking cultural and 
political factors in their studies. Scien- 
tists and bureaucrats involved with 
Himalayan research and aid programs 
have been guilty of taking a top-down 
approach, not considering the expertise 
and the needs of local people. The au- 
thors suggest that the uncertainty be 
acknowledged as a starting point for fu- 
ture programs, and that research and 
aid should involve a reciprocal relation- 
ship between the so-called donor and 
receiver nations. 

Uncertainty on a Himalayan Scale 
has not yet been widely reviewed in the 
US, but we hope that it soon will be. 
It is a well-written book that offers key 
insights on why foreign aid aimed at 
mitigating environmental crises fails in 
this task. As such, this book could help 
slow the environmental destruction 
caused by so many (most?) foreign aid 
institutions and programs. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 



On Deep Ecology 
and 

the Plumed Serpent 

by Millipede (The Thousand-Leg- 
ged Serpent) 

Many in Earth First! speak longingly 
of a return to paganism. A return to 
pagan religious beliefs is a major theme 
of one of D.H. Lawrence’s greatest 
w novels, The Plumed Serpent. Set in 
Mexico just after the revolution, it con- 
cerns a group of men trying to oust 
Catholicism from that country and to 
revive worship of the Aztec gods, includ- 
ing Quetzaleoatl (The Plumed Serpent). 
In this essay I explore what lessons the 
novel has for us. 

The movement’s leader, Don Ramon, 


has a philosophy not unlike our own. 
He laments that “palefaces, yellow- 
faces, blackfaces” have come to Mexico 
to exploit its resources and its primarily 
Indian population, forcing Catholicism 
upon them. As he tells one bishop, “the 
time has come for a Catholic Church of 
the Earth, the Catholic Church of All 
the Sons of Men,” with each race having 
its own religion or path to the God-Mys- 
tery. To Cipriano, his right-hand man, 
he explains, “if I want Mexicans to learn 
the name of Quetzaleoatl, it is because 
I want them to speak with the tongues 
of their own blood. I wish the Teutonic 
world would once more think in terms 
of Thor and Wotan, the tree Igdrasil . 

. . .” The Mexicans, he says, need a 
religion that will connect them with 
their souls and with the universe, or 
they will sink into helplessness and 
perish. 

The revolution succeeds! But not 
without some distinct advantages over 
the deep ecology movement: 

1. What You Aim For and What You Get 

Ramon aims only to change the 
people’s religion, believing it will recon- 
nect them with the universe and save 
their souls: after the Quetzalcoatlian 
transformation the pattern of resource 
use in Mexico apparently does not 
change. We, on the other hand, would 
somehow directly connect the members 
of industrialized society back to the uni- 
verse and Earth so that Earth may be 
saved. Our task is much greater than 
Ramon’s, for it requires that 
materialism and all anthropocentric 
religions be replaced by ecologically 
sound worldviews and lifestyles. Ulti- 
mately we would restructure society 
into smaller, more self-sufficient com- 
munities. Individuals would be more 
familiar with their natural surroundings 
and with each other, and less transient 
than they are today. Exactly how far 
such a revolution could or should go is 
open for discussion. I simply ask read- 
ers to consider the magnitude of such 
a revolution, and what it will require 
to be achieved. 

2. Following the Leader 

Ramon is a strong, almost dictatorial 
leader, with the backing of most of the 
country except the Catholic Church. He 
even has the President and military on 
his side, and the peasants accept the 
change taking place around them. The 
inherent rightness of his cause, and con- 
sequently Ramon’s widespread sup- 
port, do much to facilitate the revolu- 
tion. 

Activists, however, are the driving 
force behind Earth First!. Although the 
Quetzalcoatlian movement would foun- 
der with the loss of Ramon, we are not 
so dependent upon our leaders. But be- 
cause other Americans are (often) as 
strong-willed as we are, and have at 
least as much individual power, we will 
not be able to force anyone to go along 
with our views. For the deep ecological 
revolution to happen, we need more 
adherents, and we won’t get them with- 
out stepping up the process of educating 
non-adherents about altruism and love 
for the planet. 

3. Doing It Every Day: The Role of 
Ritual 

The potential importance of ritual 
(which I define as behaviors which are 
not materially necessary for survival 
and which are practiced regularly and 
uniformly by more than one person) to 
EF! and the deep ecology movement is 
hard to assess, for we have practically 
none. Certainly ritual is important to 
the Quetzalcoatlians. Here is their mid- 
day prayer, one I think we might do 
well to emulate: 

The sun has climbed the hill, the day 
is on the downward slope. 

Between the morning and the after- 
noon, stand I here with my soul, 
and lift it up. 

My soul is heavy with sunshine, and 
steeped with strength. 

The sunbeams have filled me like a 
honeycomb, 

It is the moment of fulness, 

And the top of the morning. 

But then, the Mexican people both 
before and after the Quetzalcoatlian rev- 
olution are deeply religious and ritual- 
oriented, while many of us in developed 
nations (especially those independent 
enough to be EF’.ers) are not. Do we 
want ritual? That is, are we willing to 
make obvious our religious feelings 
about Earth? Although many of us al- 
ready love the planet enough both intel- 
lectually and emotionally to not let the 
fire die in us, ritual might more com- 


pletely bind us to Earth and to each 
other. This is one of ritual’s greatest 
powers: to more fully involve the par- 
ticipant, especially on a subliminal 
level. 

We should consider what rituals 
might serve our needs. Perhaps EF!ers 
can begin sharing and developing 
prayers and rituals for common use 
within a bioregion. Deep ecology poets, 
your services are needed here! 

4. The Right One Thousand Words: Our 
Logo 

Basically, our logo says that we are 
against what is against Earth. That’s 
true, but it doesn’t affirm what we are 
for: connectedness, altruism, love for 
the planet and its diversity. Although 
Ramon, too, sometimes raised his fist 
as part of a whole-body gesture, and 
there were certainly things he opposed, 
the logo of the Quetzalcoatlians was a 
bird encircled by a snake holding its tail 
in its mouth. I mention this to point 
out that ultimately, a new logo may be 
needed to symbolize EF!, if and when 
our primary focus becomes less defen- 
sive and more creative. 

I suggest that the Quetzalcoatlian 
revolution described in The Plumed Ser- 
pent succeeded because of its simplicity, 
its appeal to the right people, and the 
dedication and excellent organization of 
its proponents. EF! and/or the rest of 
the deep ecology movement should con- 
sider defining rituals for our use, set- 
ting goals, becoming more organized, 
and possibly more involved in educa- 
tion. Do we really want to stay “loose- 
knit?” Perhaps in this journal other 
writers can address the issue of what 
we might gain or lose by such changes. 

On an optimistic note, I close with a 
stanza from the song, “Welcome to 
Quetzaleoatl”: 

Tie my spotted shoes for dancing, 

The snake has kissed my heel. 

Like a volcano my hips are moving 

With fire, and my throat is full. 

Millipede is an artist and activist in 
Tucson EF! ’Twas he that sketched the 
Forest Circus cartoon on the back of 
Lughnasadh 86. 



Nagasaki sports with debo- 
nair elan one of our most 
beautiful shirts s A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — sil- 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , POB 5625, Chico, CA 
9592?. Design by Kathy 
Faith. 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective deferise against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


NED LUDD NEWS 

Even Kentuckians Spike Trees 
Tree-spiking has reached the South- 
east! Eastern Kentucky, considered by 
many the intellectual backwater in an 
otherwise culturally torpid state, has 
been the setting for eight recently 
reported incidents of tree-spiking. 
Activists have driven nails into trees in 
Daniel Boone National Forest to save 
the trees from timber fellers. A1 
Fritsch, a Jesuit priest who leads an 
Appalachian environmental group, was 
quoted as saying, “The legal approach 
to protecting the environment is simply 
not working.” Though Fritsch is not in- 
volved in such activities, he recognizes 
that direct actions will increase in Ken- 
tucky. Fritsch has received confidential 
information about spiking actions in 
Rockcastle, Laurel, Jackson and 
McCreary counties. Said one of the spik- 
ers: “I used over 30 pounds of [4"] nails 
in them trees. You drive them straight 
in, as far as you can without damaging 
the bark . . . You just put them in at 
random-. You put in 2 nails in this tree 
and 15 in the next one, so there’s no 
pattern to follow.” The Daniel Boone 
National Forest has left itself vulnera- 
ble to spiking. While the Forest mana- 
gers are guilty of promoting excessive 
clearcutting, they have conveniently 
published a newspaper announcing the 
approval of their Forest Plan and featur- 
ing maps plotting their future timber 
sales. 



Freddies SWAAT Pot 

We recently reported that the Fred- 
dies will soon send hundreds of their 
ilk into the National Forests ostensibly 
to stop pot-growing, and secondarily, 
we suspect, to prevent tree-spiking. 
Here’s an update on that threat to our 
daring friends with the hammers: 

The Department of Agriculture is 
supporting a bill to allow specially 
trained forest rangers to carry guns into 


the Forests to stifle marijuana cultiva- 
tion (which is indeed a serious threat 
to some National Forest land, as man- 
ifested by incidents of pot growers clear- 
ing vegetation and slaying wildlife 
which they thought might trample their 
canabis). The Freddies would like to es- 
tablish a 500-man force separate from 
other forest rangers. A recent Sac- 
ramento Bee article reports that a high 
Reagan administration official said the 
FS’s anti-drug force would conduct mil- 
itary-like, secret actions in the woods 
to capture drug merchants. George 
Dunlop, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in charge of the Forest Service — 
and a former Marine — said, “I would 
imagine small teams of people, who 
would be quiet, camp out, and watch 
people for several weeks until they got 
enough evidence.” Dunlop also noted, 
“We want to stop eradicating the plants 
and start eradicating the criminals.” 
New FS Chief Dale Robertson com- 
pared the planned pot squad to recon- 
naissance units that lived in the jungles 
of Vietnam spying on enemy troops. 

Meanwhile, CAMP (the Campaign 
Against Marijuana Planters), a confed- 
eration of state and federal law enforce- 
ment agencies, is receiving federal 
money to eliminate pot from National 
Forests. The Washington Times re- 
ported late last year that seven CAMP 
teams were regularly patrolling 38 
California counties during pot harvest 
season (beginning in August). CAMP 
uses helicopters, planes, AR-15 automa- 
tic rifles, and camo clothing; and is sup- 
ported by each county’s sheriff’s office 
as well as by Freddies. Lawyer Ron 
Sinoway has filed a civil rights suit 
against CAMP, noting, “It’s just like the 
Vietnam War; instead of body counts 
you have plant counts.” 

In short, tree-spikers must be wary 
of unfriendly men lurking in the trees. 
If you are confronted in a National 
Forest by a shady-looking character, re- 
member, JUST SAY “NO!” 

Northwest NFs Spiked 

Late last year, Forest Service officials 



received a warning that metal spikes 
had been driven into trees on a proposed 
timber sale in the Hells Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area, according to a 
Wallowa-Whitman National Forest 
spokesperson. Sequoia Forest Indus- 
tries, Boise-Cascade Corp. and a log- 
ging operator received the same letter, 
urging persons not to fell trees in the 
proposed Top-Skook Timber Sale. 

Elsewhere in the Northwest, the 
Freddies have recently been notified of 
tree-spiking in a timber sale area in 
known Spotted Owl habitat on the 
Wenatchee NF. Also in the Wenatchee, 
the FS still has not been able to sell 
the trees which were to be cut for the 
Icicle Creek timber sale, but which 
were spiked and are still standing. 
Rumors suggest the FS may open the 
area to salvage wood cutting, simply to 
insure that the trees are felled and to 
spite the ecodefenders. Meanwhile, Sis- 
kiyou NF Freddies have been warned 
that trees in a timber sale area in the 
North Kalmiopsis roadless area have 
been implanted with granite core sam- 
ples — which are in effect 1.5-inch 
diameter rock pins. 

Letters to Ned 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

Here’s a security tip for those of you 
who use mobile phones, radio phones 
and the like. Anyone with a commonly 
available scanner can monitor your 
calls! Thus even tighter security meas- 
ures than for normal telephone conver- 
sations are necessary. When using 
radios for security purposes, keep your 
coded messages simple and avoid obvi- 
ously cryptic transmissions. Best to 
sound like ordinary workers — electri- 
cians, plumbers, loggers, whatever is 
appropriate — when using the air- 
waves. For example: 
posted lookout to dozerwreckers: “base 
to mobile one” 



Sleaze from the Slickrock 




Vao of JJoaqOir^ 


The National Park Service, that last 
bastion of decency, integrity and 
genuine concern for the natural re- 
sources of this great land, has played 
pretty poorly in the pages of this journal 
over the last few years. Our ranger 
friends have a disturbing habit of ignor- 
ing or avoiding critical problems until 
it’s too late for solutions. They prefer 
a “let’s wait and see if the problem won’t 
go away by itself’ approach . . . sort of 
like Pontius Pilate with a Smokey Bear 
hat. 

If the Grizzlies in Yellowstone become 
extinct, they’ll finally know that their 
ostrich in the sand management tech- 
niques didn’t work. After 25 people died 
and were burned beyond recognition in 
a mid-air plane/helicopter collision over 
the Grand Canyon last summer, the 
NPS got a hint that their laissez-faire 
approach to aircraft operations over the 
canyon may not be working. 

But now, ladies and gentlemen, we 
can all breathe a sigh of relief. The boys 
and girls in the green and gray have 
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taken the bull by the horns and decided 
to take an aggressive hands-on appro- 
ach to the management of our most tre- 
asured scenic wonders. I introduce to 
you the Take Pride in America button 
program. Acting director Denis Galvin 
could scarcely contain his enthusiasm 
in a memo to all field employees last 
summer. 

“Our new ‘I Have Pride’ buttons will 
soon be ready for distribution to field 
employees and volunteers. I heartily en- 
courage all NPS employees who have 
contact with the public to wear this but- 
ton every day as a means of attracting 
attention to and interest in the Take 
Pride in America campaign.” 

Well, golly, shucks, gee whiz. Why 
didn’t I think of this? Is this pure genius 
at work? Is this a brainstorm or what? 
I’ll bet some $40,000 a year bureaucrat 
at the Washington office got one heck 
of an incentive award for his creative 
thinking. It’s so simple, and yet so per- 
fect, so inspiring, so . . . typical. 

What exactly is the Take Pride in 


wrenchers: “Ya, this is mobile one. Go 
ahead.” 

lookout (sees cop patrolling the road): 
“The coolers at Tasty-ice just broke 
down, and their ice cream is melting 
fast. Better get out there and fix it 
quick.” 

-Ice Cream Man 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

Whilst perusing High Country News 
(3-2-87) t’other day, I noticed an intrigu- 
ing blurb on deadly plants. HCN re- 
ports that ranchers lose $107 million a 
year due to livestock being poisoned by 
“noxious” plants. The Agriculture De- 
partment lists hundreds of plants, many 
of them common in the West, as poison- 
ous to livestock. Among the most toxic 
to livestock are Arrowgrass, Bitter Rub- 
berweed, Chokecherry, Deathcamas, 
Creosote Bush, Groundsel, Hemp Dog- 
bane, and Halogeton. Arrowgrass con- 
tains hydrocyanic acid and is so deadly 
that a few ounces “can kill a 600-pound 
animal.” HCN further reports that V 2 
pound of Deathcamas “can kill a 100- 
pound sheep.” All this leads me to won- 
der, Ned, which of these plants are na- 
tive to the West, and what the potential 
is for discouraging livestock grazing on 
public lands by means of strategic plan- 
ting of native plants toxic to cows and/or 
sheep. Might it behoove us (or de-hoove 
us) to investigate use of toxic plants, 
or does this pose risks to natural 
ecosystems? 

— Gorilla gorilla guerrilla 

Dear Ned Ludd, 

I came across an article in the Oct/ 
Nov 86 issue of Fine Homebuilding that 
compares 6 brands of cordless drills and 
rates their performances. There was 
quite a range of power and anyone con- 
sidering purchasing a cordless for tree 
pinning should read this article first. 
Some of the brands tested have chargers 
which can be adapted to your vehicle’s 
cigarette lighter, a handy option for 
tree-pinning. 

— Sleeping Bear 



I have 

Prid^# 



America campaign besides a bunch of 
government employees adorned with 
buttons? Well, that’s a darned good 
question and Mr. Galvin anticipated it. 
So he attached some up-to-date informa- 
tion on the campaign to the memo. The 
“information” was called “50 ways every 
citizen can participate in the Take Pride 
in America campaign.” It is an inspiring 
list, but it reminds me of my 1961 Boy 
Scout handbook section on citizenship. 
The emphasis is on gimmickry and vol- 
unteerism — the Park Service loves 
slave labor. Here are examples: 

“1. Distribute brochures with the Take 
Pride message. 

2. Enlist the support of retired citizens. 

6. Organize a volunteer effort at your 
workplace, school, church, synagogue 
or neighborhood. 

10. Recognize outstanding (volunteer) 
efforts by giving certificates and letters 
of commendation.” 

But suggestion #22 is a classic, the 
epitome of government thinking. I pres- 
ent it unaltered or amended in any way. 
“22. Recruit volunteers to manage and 
recruit additional volunteers.” 


What can you add to that? 

In addition, the Take Pride program 
urges such innovative and novel appro- 
aches to encourage public participation 
as, “Develop a crossword puzzle using 
the Take Pride theme . . . develop a 
newspaper ‘mini-page’ on stewardship 
for children, and use the Take Pride slo- 
gan on buttons, trash bags, bumper stic- 
kers, restaurant paper products, etc.” 

Etc., etc., etc. Yes what a plan — 
encourage careful use of our natural re- 
sources by sticking slogans on throwa- 
way Big Mac hamburger wrappers from 
a company that cuts down square miles 
of forest to package its product. Good 
plan. Once and for all, the Take Pride 
slogan doesn’t belong on trash bags, it 
belongs in them. 

As a former Park Service peon, I’ve 
seen a lot. of bizarre ideas float down 
the corridors before, but nothing as 
strange or worthless as this. It is pure 
gloss and glitter, without a trace of sub- 
stance. Does anyone think that develop- 
ing crossword puzzles is the solution to 

continued on page 31 
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SOME NIGHT MUSIC 


-from ‘‘Bring Everything” 

Could you., he asks, put up 

zvith my harmonica a little while? Sure, 

say we, just the thing 

with a campfire in the mountains. 

die Blows in one end, turns it over, runs 
up and doum finding the scale, and commences on 
freude Schoene (foetterfunken. Don't hear that 
on a mouth harp every day. (Pretty soon 

he 's doing changes, waltzing and ragtiming, 
glancing now and then 
to see if we’re still putting up with. Sit last 
even he must Believe our smiles 

and smiles Back ■ Do you know, 
he says to the fire, the first time that was played 
distrustful (Beethoven, his ears gone, conducted 
along with the conductor, and way past the end 

he was still there, eyes on the score, arms 
to the music in his head 
until one of the singers put her hand 
on his shoulders and turned him around 

to see the audience. The harmonica starts again , 
Hast Sis I dm. Sifter a chorus or two 
he says to us, l like to feel 
I can Build something with my Breath. 


PRUNING 


40 

it is the midmarfi 
Barfignarled on the heart 
head strong & rooted 


SILL TME WMTE%S of the Earth are my Blood 

The rocks and the stones are my Bones 

I am your 'Mother 

‘You are my children 

Let us have Love in our Mome. 

Hemmerling 


age is our a^e 
what Bums Brings us heat 
what rots gets recycled 

what grows 
is our choice 
not to cut 

Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 


The Earth 
loves 
itself 
quickly. 

We lie ' 

so often now 
it only seems 
we haven't reached 
thi. end. 

Theresa Whitehall 
Albion 


(; 





d % i 


Babb 


Outhouse Vision #58 


Mountains without trucks 
fiivers zvithout dams 
l foothills without livestock. 
Halleys zvithout poisons 

‘That’s the way it was 
in my great-grandfather's time 
That 's the way it 'll Be 
in my great-grandson's time 

or nothing 'll Be 

J.P. Bernhard 

Clovis 



Jim Standish 
Palo Alto 


SOMETHING 

WILD! 


BIRD LIFE 

It is no accident 

starlings 

sparrows 

and pigeons 

choose to live in cities 

dsfi any eagle JohnS , Allen 

Denali 


We are alone - 
entities orBiting, 
seeking random luck, 
erratic joy. 

Lisette Root 
Cape Yagataga 


SACRED GROUND 

an excerpt 

the forced removal of a people from the land that sustains 
them is 

the killing of their culture, the murder of their myths, 
the kidnapping of their very soul. 

may corn grow. . .may sheep graze. . .may coal Become 
diamond & remain in the ground . .may the tribes thrive! 
may the community of Beings whose center is (Big Mountain 
continue to flourish, long after imperial powers have zvithered 
away! 

rising sun, rain last night - seeds we Buried 
in sacred ground are eating dirt & light. . . 

Harvey Taylor 
Milwaukee 


WATERMELON 

SONG 

©1976 by Atlatl Press 

/ love having you Burst me 
open watermelon 
Ml my luscious 
Ml my water 
Ml open dripping 
watermelon 

I love having you Burst me 
open watermelon 
Ml my red 
Ml my sugar 

EM my dripping sweet seeds 

Love me! Love me! 

Love me all open! 

M. Debbie Bumstead 
Hemet 


KOYAANISQATSI 


Stuart walks to ground zero: under stars 

Stuart is star-watching, 
angry, 

Big, Booted feet on shifting ground. 

Me is afraid the earth, itself, 
has turned to death , 

Beyond renewal, 
a dread full permanence. 

Stuart is star-watching. 

Me only watches. 

Me leaves them alone. 

Each night they change. 

Each night they are the same. 

Pirate Jenny 
Flagstaff 


Please send all poetry submissions to Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor, EF! Journal, 
POB 1008, Telluride, CO 81135 (303)728-4301, and not to the Tucson address. 
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“Anarchy” is Baggage 



by Jamie Sayen 

I was absorbed in Andrew 
Schmookler’s Parable of the Tribes 
when the Lughnasadh issue arrived 
with criticisms by Abbey and Manes of 
Schmookler’s comments on anarchy in 
the Beltane issue. I agree with much 
that each says, yet feel uncomfortable 
with things that have been left unsaid. 

Schmookler’s book was, for me, slow 
going, but eminently worth the effort. 
His parable of the tribes and his discus- 
sion of many of the issues of power, 
civilization, nature and the modem 
crisis are often brilliant and always in- 
teresting. Occasional lapses into 
humanism can be forgiven, but should 
not be overlooked. I refer specifically 
to page 330 where he writes: “Norman 
Cousins has written that any problem 
human beings have the power to make 
for themselves they also have the power 
to solve. This equation between human 
challenges and human powers does not 
follow logically, and the facts may prove 
it overly optimistic. But there are some 
ideas . . . that we have nothing to lose 
by assuming to be true.” While I have 
great faith that we can do much to re- 
verse the human-caused crisis, I believe 
that experience testifies to the greater 
need for humility than “can-do” confi- 
dence. In many cases, the sooner we 
stop compounding a problem by trying 
to solve it, the better off an ecosystem 
will be. Nevertheless, there remains 
much we can and must do to disengage 
the death machine of civilization. 

While Schmookler offers only a few 
hints about what we are to do, neither 
Abbey nor Manes seems to address the 
question: “What can we do to get from 
here to there?” 

Abbey writes: “A house built on greed 
cannot long endure.” “Even without the 
accident of nuclear war, I predict the 
military-industrial state will disappear 
from the surface of the Earth within 
fifty years. That belief is the source of 
my inherent optimism, the source of my 
hope for the coming restoration of a 
higher civilization. ...” 

“New dynasties will arise: new tyr- 
ants will appear. But I think that we 
must and we can resist such recurrent 
aberrations by keeping true to Earth 
and remaining loyal to our basic animal 
nature.” 

I share Abbey’s hopes, but I’d like to 
know how he expects the disappearance 
of the military-industrial state to occur. 
If not nuclear war, will it be ecological 
holocaust from the combined conse- 
quences of greenhouse effect, acid pre- 
cipitation, toxic waste, nuclear acci- 
dents, massive man-caused species ex- 
tinctions, erosion, pollution and over- 
population? Or will the machine simply 
grind to a halt due to exhaustion of non- 
renewable resources? Or is there 
another option? 

I cling to the hope that we can effect 
a palatable transition from here to 
there. I hope that as the Bhopals, Cher- 
nobyls, Love Canals and Space Shuttles 
accelerate our understanding that mod- 
ern centralized civilization is a death 
trip, more and more people will reawa- 
ken to the simple joys and wisdom of 
deep ecological living and the irresisti- 
ble allure of that life. And hopefully as 
the ability of the Machine to tyrannize 
our lives weakens, the biocentric, de- 
centralized tribes will be able to throw 
off the yoke. But there isn’t much time 
because the mighty do not “go gently 
into that good night” — they crash and 
take as many with them as they can. 
So we must act together, and fight to 
save every last remnant of the wild and 
natural. 

How might there be a less apocalyptic 
transition period between today’s cen- 
tralized tyranny (Schmookler calls this 
anarchy) and Abbey’s decentralized 
anarchy? 

Schmookler proposes a world govern- 
ment. After both World Wars the idea 
was tried. Admittedly, the failures of 
the League of Nations and the UN do 
not prove the unviability of the idea, 
because it was the refusal of the West- 
ern nations and the Soviet Union to sur- 
render sovereignty over military mat- 
ters which assured the collapse of both 
dreams. 

But, even if the world powers in 1919 
or 1945 had agreed to surrender na- 
tional sovereignty to a world authority, 
would there have been any hope of en- 
ding the environmental-spiritual crisis 
of anthropocentric civilization? I think 
not much. The rate of exploitation of 
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Nature might have been somewhat les- 
sened, just as a democratic socialist gov- 
ernment in the US might make the EPA 
and USFS a little less malicious. But 
the anthropocentric humanistic ideals 
of dominating Nature for the benefit of 
man would still hold sway and the final 
result would be the same, just a little 
delayed. 

Also, there is no evidence that decen- 
tralized, hunter-gatherer societies 
could evolve under even the most be- 
nevolent world authority — certainly 
not while there are five billion people 
on Earth. So I think Schmookler (and 
Einstein and Gwynne Dyer, author of 
an interesting book about the history 
of war) are wrong to look at world gov- 
ernment as a goal. Yet I cannot resist 
the following speculation: 

If the Machine’s collapse is unavoida- 
ble, would it not be more desirable for 
that collapse to occur under a benevo- 
lent, less benighted, world government 
than under the current Soviet- Amer- . 
ican industrial totalitarianism? Would 
not a world government provide buffers 
against the blind fury of the dying 
Machine? Referring to the fact that the 
Czar was overthrown not by the Bol- 
sheviks, but by a party with democratic 
aspirations, Schmookler writes: “Disor- 
der, including revolutionary disorder, 
favors the ruthless.” 

If a temporary world government 
could partially defuse the collapsing 
Machine, it might buy us time to effect 
a more sane transition. But a long term 
goal of a world government seems as 
unpromising as efforts by idealistic 
humanists to make anthropocentrism 
decent. 

Another disturbing problem is popu- 
lation. Clearly Abbey’s vision is incom- 
patible with the current five billions and 
counting. Paul Shepard’s ideal of 
100,000,000 may be realistic from an 
ecological viewpoint, but it is a night- 
mare to think how the elimination of 
49 of every 50 humans is to be ac- 
complished. I object not to a radical 
population reduction, but to the means 
that might be used. Options include: nu- 
clear war; massive starvation and deser- 
tification; ecological collapse due to 
greenhouse effect and pollution, etc.; 
and Hitler-Stalin-Pol Pot style extermi- 
nations. 

All these options are ecologically, 
morally, and politically vile. The 
number of non-human species extinc- 
tions from global holocaust will be un- 
controllable (unless we adopt John 
Seed’s proposal for a species-specific 
substitute to nuclear weapons.) And if 
we opt for human-selected extermina- 
tions, the evil will still rule the earth, 
only with less crowding. 

Christoph Manes asks: “How then, 
can anarchy be sustained, (never mind 
attained) . . . ?” Again, I think the 
means of attainment will go a long way 
toward determining the means of sus- 
tainment. 

I found most of Manes’ essay “Ascent 
to Anarchy” on target. I especially hope 
he is right that, upon re-attaining a 
state of anarchy, enriched this time by 
“full knowledge of the alternative to its 
way of life” (i.e. the current mess), we 
could, with wisdom, sustain it. 

One factor which Manes does not di- 
rectly address (although it would be 
part of the “full knowledge” of our pres- 
ent state) relates to the question “Why 
would primal man have chucked in his 
good life for the curse of agricultural 
toil and the tyranny of civilization?” 


Schmookler provides a simple answer: 
population pressure. Primal peoples 
were so successful as thinking hunter- 
gatherers that over the course of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years their popu- 
lation grew — nothing like the horrors 
of the last 400 years, but ultimately 
enough to tax the ability of the land to 
feed their numbers. As a first response 
there was emigration, but gradually, 
most accessible habitats were filled. In 
order to feed increasing numbers, they 
had to find ways of increasing the yield 
of food per unit of land. Thus domesti- 
cation and agriculture were not devised 
as improvements or “progress,” or to 
escape the hunter-gatherer life, but re- 
sulted from population pressures. So, 
not only must we reduce radically our 
population, we must find ways for de- 
centralized units to remain at low num- 
bers so that they do not begin again to 
encroach on their neighbors. While I 
share the hopes of Abbey and Manes 
that we can recover our basic animal 
nature and thereby resist such recur- 
rent aberrations as new dynasties and 
over-population, I feel it is essential to 
point out a critical difference about a 
second-coming of primalism: we wall not 
be embarking with a tabula rasa. We 
would reenter the natural world with 
our memories of the failed experiment 
of the past 10,000 years profoundly im- 
printed in our minds and souls. 

In the conclusion of his book, 
Schmookler offers two additional 
guidelines for the healing process. One 
concerns the fragmentation of vision 
and action so characteristic of our 
mechanistic age. “Thus we have con- 
structive but unconnected groups ad- 
dressing specific areas of concern: one 
group is concerned about the environ- 
ment, another about matters of war and 
peace, another about civil liberties, 
another about human potential.” In his 
book Schmookler hopes to provide “a 
basis for the many groups to see them- 
selves (and to act) as part of a coherent 
movement for the renewal of civiliza- 
tion.” (333) This is a terribly important 
point, and we EFIers must continue to 
work to forge alliances with others who 
fight on different fronts the same 
machine we fight. 

Schmookler ends his book with 
• another important observation: “The 
challenge facing us is to bring together 
the primitive and the highly sophisti- 
1 cated. We need to discover a harmoniz- 
- ing integration between the sacred 
, energies we bring with us from our 
Source and the indespensable tools we 
have developed upon our journey.” (336) 
I think of Loren Eiseley’s great essay 
“The Last Magician.” 

Eiseley asks how proud man, creator 
of culture, is to reenter Nature. Writing 
at the time of the moon landing, Eiseley 
sees that man, “At the climactic moment 
of his journey into space . . . has met 
himself at the doorway of the stars. And 
the looming shadow before him has 
pointed backward into the entangled 
gloom of a forest from which it has been 
his purpose to escape. Man has crossed, 
in his history, two worlds. He must now 
enter another and forgotten one, but 
with the knowledge gained on the path- 
way to the moon. He must learn that, 
whatever his powers as a magician, he 
lies under the spell of a greater and a 
green enchantment which, try as he 
will, he can never avoid, however far 
he travels. The spell has been laid on 
him since the beginning of time — the 
spell of the natural world from which 


he sprang.” ( The Invisible Pyramid 
pp. 139-140) 

Eiseley’s point bears reiteration. We 
can only reenter the natural world “with 
the knowledge gained on the pathway 
to the moon.” Our memory and exper- 
ience constitute a kind of ecosystem, 
and we cannot isolate ourselves from 
that context, no matter how night- 
marish much of that experience may be. 
The option to reject what Eiseley calls 
our second world, the world of culture, 
is not open. The opportunity to reenter 
the world of nature wiser because of 
our “full knowledge of the alternative” 
offers hope that man’s long flight from 
his animal nature can yet end construc- 
tively. 

But an animal which speaks and 
thinks will always be dangerous. Even 
primal humans, lacking the ability to 
wreak centralized violence, proved 
dangerous. Their success in hunting and 
gathering provoked the first population 
crisis, the solution of which — domesti- 
cation and agriculture — started us 
down the path to civilization. If primal 
people did it once, they can do it again, 
unless they leam from the intervening 
experiences. Even though many of the 
discoveries and experiences of the past 
10,000 years have been destructive, 
there have been many that have been 
creative and we should nourish our suc- 
cesses. 

Eiseley writes that 2500 years ago 
the axial thinkers — Lao Tzu, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Christ — brought a 
new ethic in an age of empire and con- 
quest. They taught respect for the dig- 
nity of the common man. They encour- 
aged charity and humility. It was a 
great ethical advance over the tyranny 
of the preceding age. Unfortunately, 
theirs was largely an anthropocentric 
vision, as they spoke of “man’s purpose 
to subdue his animal nature and in so 
doing to create a radiantly new and 
noble human being.” (Eiseley, p.148) 

The past 500 years have taught that 
even with the power of the teachings 
of the axial thinkers, our flight from 
nature is doomed. Thus, Eiseley writes, 
while man’s second world, “drawn from 
his own brain, has brought him far . . 

. it cannot take him out of nature, nor 
can he live by escaping into his second 
world alone. He must now incorporate 
from the wisdom of the axial thinkers 
an ethic not alone directed toward his 
fellows, but extended to the living world 
around him.” (pp. 153-4) 

This new ethic Eiseley wrote of in 
1970 had, of course, already been articu- 
lated two decades earler by Aldo 
Leopold: “A thing is right when it tends 
to preserve the integrity, stability, and 
beauty of the biotic community. It is 
wrong when it tends otherwise.” 

In conclusion, I’ll make an observa- 
tion about the use of the word ’anarchy.’ 
As we work to reenter the natural 
world, we must do so in full knowledge 
of the experiment in civilization, and 
we must incorporate some of that exper- 
ience in the healing process. But I think 
a, term like ’anarchy’ is baggage from 
the non-natural world not helpful in 
making this transition. 

The issue of ruler/without ruler is a 
problem of civilization. The non-human 
species do not deal with such issues. 
In seeking a human society in harmony 
with its ecosystem, a term like ’anarchy’ 
seems inappropriate. Insofar as man is 
not manipulating it, wilderness is with- 
out rulers; but is wilderness in a state 
of anarchy? I agree that in discussions 
of alternatives to the current mess, the 
concepts of anarchy and decentraliza- 
tion are helpful, but in the grand sweep, 
I wish to see Lord man replaced by nat- 
ural, not anarchic, man. 

Jamie Sayen is the author of the mas- 
terful book Einstein in America. 
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SINGLES MEET through the 
Concerned Singles News- 
letter, nationwide. Free 
sample: Box 7737-S, 
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Cedar Mountain 

Finest Quality Hand Made Packs 


a collection of 
eco-poems and 
eco-meditations, 
including a 
showdown debate 
between Reagan 
and Thoreau . . . 

146 pp. $6.95 (postpaid) 

INLAND OCEAN BOOKS 
4540 S. 1st St 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53207 


DOLPHIN LEAPING 
IN THE MILKY WAY 


Custom 

Orders 

Welcomed 


Affordable 

Prices 


Send for a 
Free Brochure: 


"An ecological eagle-eye that sees through the follies of human-sphere 
current events." — ANTLER, author of Factory and Last Words 

"Dear Mr. P., I really do like your poems." — EDWARD ABBEY 

"Your Dolphin book is a marvel and a must Thank Thoreau 
you wrote it" — NORBERT BLEI, Midwest naturalist-writer 

"The poems are strong and true. Great clarity of thought and pervasive 
wit that makes so much modem chaos intelligible." 

— GERALD NICOSIA author of Memory Babe, Kerouac biography 

"Timely — strong, obsessive, impassioned." — ANNE WALDMAN 

"Dolphin Leaping in the Milky Way is a ray of Light in the dark 
tragicomedy of hominid history." — REX WEYLER, author of 
Blood of the Land and Song of the Whale 


Cedar Mountain Packs 

Star Route, Darby, MT 59829 


Television encourages us in the 
exploitation of nature and the over- 
consumption of material goods. Free 
information (SASE appreciated) 
Society for the Eradication of Televis- 
ion, Box 1124, Albuquerque, NM 87103. 


WOLF CLOTHING 

Friends of the Wolf logo design 


Tee Shirt $10 

Long sleeved Tee Shirt $12 
Short sleeved Sweat Shirt $15 
Long sleeved Sweat Shirt $20 
add $2.50 for postage 
indicate size: S, M, L, XL; children’s 
sizes also available, 
available colors: white, grey, pink, blue 
Friends of the Wolf 
POB 48466 

Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 
Canada 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 


Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 


^%Use Recycled 
I % Paper 


GROUP MARRIAGE 
NEW SLETTER : networking, 
shared experiences, 
philosophy. Subscription 
$9/year (Quarterly). Or 
introductory Lifestyle 
Primer, $2. PEP, Box 
3912-EF, Eugene, OR 
97403 . 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away 'A of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

325-145 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


Columns are 214 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


The tastiest tortilla chip between SantaFe 
and Taos — now available in California! 


JIM MORRIS 

ENVIRONMENTAL T-SHIRTS 


Support wildlife by wearing 
environmental t-shirts ( 1 0% 
of profits go to environmental 
groups.) 

32 designs. $9.45 ea. Heavy 
weight, 1 00% cotton t-shirts in S, 
M, L, XL in tan, blue, lilac Ik yellow. 




P.O. Box 2308 Dept. ED7 
Boulder, CO 80306 303/444-6430 
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SHARE THE EARTH! 


SHARE THE EARTH! 


IS NOT SOMETHING 
TO CONTEMPLATE . 
IT IS SOMETHING 
TO REBEL AGAINST. 


JONATHAN SCHELL Jtw* THE FATf OT THE EARTH 


ro stop funding for nuclear testing 
based weapons ( Star Wars ) 


mall live 
downstream 


Please ask your Congresspersons to 
support the Endangered Species Act. U S. 
Senate, Wash. D.C. 205 1 0; U.S. House, 
Wash. D.C. 205 1 5. (202) 224-2 121. 


FREE CATALOG! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


84 85 86 JIM MORRIS 
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Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill’s hot off the press second album includes Muir Power To You; Better Things To 
Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; 
Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; and 
more. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana; Fossil Fuel Cowboy; Montana Cowboy; Last Great 
American Cookout; I Call My Mama Papa; and more! $6.50 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Includes: Little Bitty Bugs; Ski Yellowstone; Talking Interface Blues; Idaho; Death 
Valley Days; There’ll Come a Revolution; and more. Keeler’s second tape. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 


Dakota Sid . • 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs 
of Dakota Sid at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous in Idaho and at the California 
Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his 
cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle 
Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 


For The Birds” 

Stranger, The Condor at the Western 
Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s 
for the birds — and all you bird lovers, 
too. $9 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch, 
$3.50 postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 


^CAN WILDER 




, LOVE IT OR ^ 
l ^VE it ALO^ 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 



EARTH 


FIRST! 


AHF/a, 



* the Deie» s * 


EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 



J 



THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 



j ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

• 

•Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foi 
J delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class deliveiy can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 

I Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

* 

SWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 


CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 
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OKAY, HERE’s 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Pun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 
Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
l 5 /8 inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 
rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 
Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 
BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in Defense of 
Mother Earth” in green on a 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 

postpaid. 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
^Starred bumperstickers are multi-col- 
ored with designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 


I THE EARTH FIRST! 

BOOKSTORE 

] NED LUDD BOOKS 
RELEASES 

| (Published by Ned Lnidd Books and 
available from Earth First! at a U0% 

I discount plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or moreA 

THE EARTH FIRST! 
LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and 
others from Australia and America. 
Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true- 
green EF!er to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play them yourself. Just 
published by Ned Ludd Books. Dealer 
inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid ($3 plus 
shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or 
more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 
2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman 
and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by 

I Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and 
revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree- 
spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equip- 
ment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping 
Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassl- 
ing Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 

! Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 
or more). 


DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. 263 
pages, now in paperback. This groundbreaking 
book presents the philosophical fundamentals for 
the defense of Earth, discussing biocentrism, in- 
trinsic value, and ecological resisting. Appendices 
by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary Snyder, John Seed, 
Carolyn Merchant, Robert Aitken, and Arne 
Naess. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 

Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fat Master 
piece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be pub- 
lished in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we have the 
last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 


THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hep worth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen distin- 
guished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a 
major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages hardcover. 
$21 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of 
Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from 
Earth First !’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full 
page prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. 
Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 
postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear, $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aide 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 

Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First ! . Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cul- 
tures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmoy with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in this issue. Paperback, 206 
pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Just 
published by the University of Arizona Press, this 
is an eloquent and penetrating study of the darker 
side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled “Foreman,” 
is about — guess who? Belongs on the shelf next 
to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardback, 178 pages, 
$18.50 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 


crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of 
natural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16. 50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 
extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS “A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this extraordinary book, 
38 scientific papers discuss and analyze whether 
climate change or overhunting by humans caused 
the demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in under- 
standing the impact of our species on the rest of 
nature. Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 
892 pages, $67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b & w photo- 
graphs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. Paperback, 
$11 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the dis- 
aster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational corporations 
who put profit before human lives. ” $ 10 postpaid . 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’85 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

By Farley Mowat. A landmark study of the historic 
and on-going destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other 
birds, bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 
Today says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand 
with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time nature and 
conservation classics. The adventures of a young 
Canadian biologist investigating wolves and 
caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for “recreation. ” 
Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 
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TWO DOLLARS 


Grand 

by Mary Sojourner 

Looking back, I’m surprised to find 
that it’s not the day itself I remember, 
though the air was clear and light with 
indigo snowclouds hung over the far 
North Rim: nor is it the actual stepping 
with Kirk Bastian, Karen Benthien, 
John Davis, Dave Foreman, Brace 
Green, Lynn Jacobs and Jon Vetnick 
i across the access road to the West Rim 
Drive (the drive that meanders close 
l to the closed but still glowing Orphan 
uranium mine). It’s not the carefully 
cool face of the arresting Ranger nor 
the well-produced gosh-dam woodsi- 
ness of the Energy Fools Nuclear public 
relations crew. It’s not even the joy of 
hearing our Mends chanting and sing- 
ing behind us . . . “Leave the Canyon 
Alone” . . . “This Land is Your Land” 
... “Take Your Bulldozers from Under 
Our Noses.” 

Instead I hear the voices of four 
women (two names have been changed 
to protect the innocent) sitting in a tiny 
cell in the Coconino County Jail: Karen, 
27, no longer scared, telling stories of 
her girlhood, knowing it was “time to 
do something really strong”: Judy, 18, 
busted that afternoon for one of those 
r sad little crimes with not so little con- 
. sequences, for shoplifting crayons for 
her little nephew, both of them no 
1 longer living at home, home gone to Pea- 
i. body Coal maybe . . . “one of those big 
companies”; Winnie, 23 or 33 or 43, de- 
i sperately hung-over, her son, “that boy” 
•.it. binds the dead soul to the living to 
speak its name) dead a week, her ar- 
rested on P.I., fighting because some 
man said “that boy’s” death was her 
fault; and me, 47, tied to nothing, free 
at last to stand steady in an illegal act 
and be arrested for believing that the 
Grand Canyon and its surrounding 
forests and high desert are no place for 
uranium mines. 

We, loosely known as the Canyon 




Eight, were charged with three counts 
— blocking a road in a public park, re- 
fusing to obey an officer’s instructions, 
and demonstrating without a permit. 
We were there — after two years of 
teach-ins, letters, meetings, petitions, 
demonstrations and civil obedience — 
to protest the failure of the Forest Ser- 
vice, Park Service and Bureau of Land 
Mis-management to STOP uranium 
mining around the Grand Canyon. (A 
brief history of bureaucratic impotence 
and uranium mining industry arrogance 
accompanies this article.) We had cho- 
sen the West Rim Drive of Grand Can- 
yon National Park (GCNP) because it 
swings by the abandoned Orphan Mine, 
the land surrounding which was de- 
scribed at a recent toxic waste sym- 
posium as “highly radioactive.” No one 
in GCNP management seemed to know 
how “hot” the area was or why the ad- 
jacent trail had not been closed; nor did 
they seem able to protest the uranium 
mining on their boundaries, so we step- 
ped out and closed the highway for 
twenty splendid minutes. 

Our (and the Canyon’s) support 
people sang and sang, led by a wildly 
enthusiasic, five foot six raccoon; they 
held signs that said, “Repeal the 1872 
Mining Law,” “We want a Regional En- 
vironmental Impact Statement,” and, 
most simply and strongly, “Leave It in 
the Ground.” EFN fluttered around 
with videocams, somehow managing to 
look like Yuppie lumberjacks. The media 
zoomed back and forth, some of them 
whispering, “We’re glad you’re here . . 

. THANK YOU!” The Eight sat across 
the road in our radiation suits, linked 
by 60 feet of day-glo pink Hazardous 
Warning tape and the warm grip of our 
hands. Ranger Collins came and did her 
job. 

As the metal cuffs clicked around my 
wrists, as I watched GCNP law enforce- 
ment rangers bring my friends, one by 
one, to the waiting van until Dave stood 


The demonstrators are ordered to disperse by Ranger Sherri Collins. 
Photo by Dan Dagget. 
alone and an unknown man stepped out 
to hug him; it was suddenly over. There 


was nothing left to do . . . for the next 
few hours ... or days . . . but return 
again and again to the difficult, simple 
principles of non-violence in which we 
had been trained, to which we had 
agreed. I am not non-violent. I have 
wrenched a liar from a motel bed and 
slammed him on the floor; I have held 
a burning cigarette over a stranger’s 
arm to make him stop screaming at a 
woman; I have taken slaps in the face 
. . . and given them. Two of my favorite 
songs are Brace Cockbum’s “If I Had 
a Rocket Launcher,” and The Who’s 
“We’re Not Gonna Thke it.” I had been 
trained in non-violence; I had not em- 
braced it. 

But, as we moved quietly through the 


lengthy booking process in the GCNP 
Visitor Center and saw the warmth in 
some of the Rangers’ eyes, heard the 
Booking Officer say that we had taught 
them something, I began to sense that 
we were much more than demonstrators 
... we were teachers. And, our subjects 
were not just the crucial ones of the 
dangers of uranium mining in and near 
the Canyon, the threats to water and 
air and falcon and Elk, the dread-full 
risk of removing uranium from the pro- 
tecting body of Mother Earth, and the 
murder of Havasupai spiritual practice. 
Our subjects were also decency and 
doing one’s work and behaving with lov- 
ing grace under pressure . . . our subject 
was monkeywrenching in its highest 
form . . . turning the junk and jumble 
continued on page U 


Canyon Uranium Heats Up 



CD Begins Anew in Kalmiopsis 


by David Barron 


: Helen Matthews, Mike Roselle, and David Barron at Hobson Horn in the Kalmiopsis. 


It is Thursday and about 100 folks 
have filled a UC Berkeley auditorium 
to hear the ramblings of Captain Paul 
Watson, fearless leader of our Earth 
First! Navy, Sea Shepherd. Watson 
stuns us with stories of his actions 
aboard the Sea Shepherd : ramming 
pirate whalers, chasing seal clubbers, 
interfering in dolphin kills. Not only has 
he done outrageous things in defense 
of Earth, but he supports his acts with 
a strong sense of morality, and he leaves 
us inspired and ready to run out and 
scuttle whaling ships and rip apart 
driftnets. 

Afterward, we’re having beers with 
Watson at a pub when I hear that 
Roselle is heading to Oregon for an 
action in the North Kalmiopsis. I think 
back to the summer following the Bald 
Mountain blockades when I first heard 
about Earth First! and decided to see 
what the fuss had been over, I hiked a 
trail winding up from the Illinois River 
through chaparral of manzanita and 
madrone, rising through tanoak and 
Bigleaf Maple into the majestic old 
growth Douglas Firs, into a forest 
primeval with moss and lichen-covered 
stones, into a cathedral of mighty trees 
older than the Sistine Chapel. Coming 
up onto a saddle, my peace was shat- 
tered by the sight of a gravel road lined 
with bleeding stumps. As I recall that 
horrific scene, I decide to join the new 
forces mounting to defend the North 
Kalmiopsis. 


continued on page 5 
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The Earth First! movement continues 
to receive wide-spread media attention. 
Most recently, The Utne Reader (which 
is billed as an alternative Readers Digest ) 
reprinted the feature article on EF! 
which had earlier appeared in San 
Francisco’s Image Magazine; an article 
from The Nation reporting on the divi- 
sion between established, conservative 
environmental groups and militant 
grassroots ones like Earth First!; and 
a reprint from Whole Earth Review 
which was a reprint from an early Earth 
First! outlining our visionary Wilderness 
Preserve System (over 700 million acres 
in the lower 48). We’d like to welcome 
our new subscribers brought to us by 
the spread in The Utne Reader. I’d also 
like to return the favor to the folks at 
Utne and say that their magazine is the 
best general (not just focused on en- 
vironmental issues) periodical around. 
If you want to stay informed, I can’t 
think of a better way than with The 
Utne Reader. All of us at the Tucson 
office swill it down like a cold six-pack 
on a hot Arizona day when it arrives. 
Write for a subscription ($24 for 6 copies 
a year) or a sample copy ($4) to Box 
1974, Marion, OH 43305. 

Now, none of us involved in the pro- 
duction of this newspaper knows a thing 
about journalism. We’ve learned by 
doing. (And I’m sure some of our pro- 
duction techniques would provoke gales 
of laughter from people who really know 
something about putting out a news- 
paper.) It was therefore a double com- 
pliment to be named not only the best 
environmental, but the best movement 
periodical in the United States by New 
Options in their review of the “Ten best 
movement magazines.” They say, “But 
Earth First! The Radical Environmental 
Journal is something more: it is a phe- 
nomenon, a Force. It is as full of life and 
diversity, of exuberance and brilliance, 
as the movement we need to create.” 

High praise. And we gratefully accept 
it on behalf of our enormously talented 
and thought-full correspondents who 
make this newspaper what it is. Allow 
me to also pay a compliment to New 
Options — it is a provocative and ques- 
ting publication, seeking answers and 
questions far beyond the moribund 
ideas of both the left and the right. It 
gives meaning and credibility to the con- 
cept of “post-liberal.” (You could also 
call it “post-New Age” to boot.) It rocks 
the boat, it kicks sacred cows, it’s not 
stuffed in any pigeonhole. And it will 
make you think. $25 for a year’s sub- 
scription (11 issues), $2 for a back issue, 
from POB 19324, Washington, DC 
20036. (Editor Mark Satin performs a 
noble service as a movement gadfly.) 

Speaking of kicking sacred cows, 
there are a few kicks at several of them 
in this issue of Earth First!. There is, 
of course, no more sacred cow in these 
hallowed pages than that of Deep 
Ecology. W.J. Lines, nonetheless, aims 
a few kicks that way, calling Deep 
Ecology anthropocentric! (And you 
know what? The kicks connect.) Read 
his piece, “Is Deep Ecology Deep 
Enough?” and chew on it. 

Another common article of faith in 
our tribe is that of the Noble Savage. 
We continually turn to indigenous tribal 
peoples as the “first ecologists.” In two 
vitally important and probing essays, 
Morgan Sherwood of the Department 
of History at UC Davis, and our own 
George Wuerthner examine this sacred 
cow and find it wanting in “The End 
of American Wilderness” and “Alaskan 
Natives — The First Ecologists?” re- 
spectively. Powerful stuff and sure to 
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be controversial. Hopefully they will 
provoke deeper thought as well. (As a 
sideline, I might add that both of these 
essays also take on the sacred cow that 
proclaims Alaska to have the finest and 
wildest wilderness left.) 

Some cows that are decidedly less 
than sacred here are the “Third Wave” 
environmentalists. Professor Bill Devall 
takes them to the woodshed in his re- 
view of their “constructive” approach. 

All is not negative in this issue, 
though. In a major investigative report, 
Ed Grumbine details his visit to the 
nation of Belize in Central America to 
sleuth out just what Coca-Cola is doing 
to the rainforest there. Things are 
potentially grim in this little-known 
country, that has more pristine land 
than anywhere else in Central America, 
but Coke may not be the villain we 
feared. 

Big wilderness in the Appalachians? 
You bet, says Jamie Sayen, in his finely 
crafted essay which introduces a new EF ! 
task force — PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness). Now you folks east of the 
100th meridian can’t say Earth First! 
doesn’t do anything outside the West. 
Jamie and friends have a dream — and 
a project — for you. 

Of course the struggle goes on to de- 
fend threatened natural diversity and 
Earth Firstlers are lining up on the side 
of bears throughout this broad land of 
ours. Read the latest on the Grand 
Canyon, Kalmiopsis, California Mountain 
Lions, the Redwoods, and Mt. Graham 
in these pages. 

There is, indeed, plenty of work to 
keep us busy out there defending the 
wilds whether we’re writing letters, 
holding a protest sign, feeling the cuffs 
snap around our wrists, or hefting a 
crowbar to dismantle a road. Some- 
times it does feel like it’s all for naught. 
I was dragging this spring, suffering 
from the twin hells of overwork and hay 
fever, when my spirits were buoyed 
from a most unlikely source. I spoke to 
New Mexico Earth First! at my old alma 
mater, the University of New Mexico, 
last month. It made me feel old, and 
even lower, because I had graduated 
from those tumbleweed halls 19 years 
ago. But after my speech, the South- 
west Deputy Regional Forester stood 
up and did his best to rebut me. We’re 
getting somewhere, muchachos y 
muchachas, when the number 2 dog for 
the whole Southwest Region of the 
Forest Service shows up to do that at 
an EF! rally. We’re kicking ’em some- 
where that hurts. Keep it up! 

We’ve discovered a small number of 
copies of both The Earth First! Li’l 
Green Songbook and E codefense Second 
Edition with printing errors. A few of 
these flawed books may have been sent 
out in orders. If, perchance, you re- 
ceived a defective copy, drop us a note 
and we’ll send you a good one. 

Let me close this column with my 
most kindly avuncular advice to all of 


you: All work and no play makes Jack 
and Jill burned-out little crispy critters. 
Get out to the wilderness this summer 
for a good, long backpack or float trip. 
Reconnect. Ask the trees and rocks 
what you should be doing. Go home this 
summer, go home. 

— Dave Foreman 

Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Airmail delivery 
overseas is available for $20 a year extra. 

USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send it 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

*Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
*EF! Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 
283, Cedar Key, FL 32625 
^Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
*Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
*Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
* Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 

^Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
^Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
*Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
*New Mexico Earth First!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005 
*Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dently owned newspaper within the 
broad Earth First! movement. It is not 
the “official newsletter" of the Earth 
First! movement. Entire contents are 
copyrighted 1987, but we are pleased 
to allow reprinting if credit is given, 
except for those articles specifically 
copyrighted by the author. Art and 
photographs are copyrighted by the 
individual artist or photographer and 
permission to use must be received from 
them. Earth First! is a forum for the no- 
compromise environmental movement. 
Responsibility rests with the individual 
authors and correspondents. The con- 
tents do not necessarily represent the 
viewpoint of this newspaper, the Earth 
First! movement, local Earth First! 
groups or individual Earth First !ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Dave, 

First it was Oral Roberts for eight 
million dollars. Then poor Jim Bakker 
for one-fourth million. And now SFB is 
on the block for ten bucks. What’s this 
world coming to!? Well, anyway, I’m up- 
ping the ante — to save SFB. Enclosed 
is my check for $15! Match that aka 
L. A. ! (Probably stands for Los Angeles 
and we know about them; the smog’s 
rotted their brains.) 

— B2 

PS: There’s an old Jewish proverb: A 
word is worth a shekel, silence is worth 
two. You might pass that on to Green- 
peace. 

Dear Shit Fer Brains: 

I sure agree with Akala that your 
crude and immoderate use of filthy lan- 
guage is unfit for 15 year old country 
girls. It is also sophomoric, and distaste- 
ful to Jim and Tammy Bakker and all 
other TV preachers. Back in Officer’s 
training we even learned General George 
Washington hated it and had to learn 
by heart his statement to the troops 
regarding profanity, “the general is 
sorry to be informed the wicked and 
foolish practice of profane cursing and 
swearing, a vice heretofore little known 
in an American army, is growing into 
fashion” etc. I can still repeat the whole 
damn thing. 

However, I love your profanity. It sets 
EF! Journal apart from all the rest of 
the mealy mouthed wimped out chicken 
shit drivel I read in the rest of the 
conservation press. Find enclosed a 
$100 contribution to keep profanity in. 
Anybody out there willing to raise my 
contribution? 

— Tom Stoddard 

Dear Tom Skeele, [Earth First! 
contact in Yosemite] 

Thanks for the note, and the Earth 
First! Interesting paper, to say the 
least. The name reminds me of Thoreau’s 
famous response to the compone Chris- 
tians who were hassling him, on his 
deathbed, about the life everlasting and 
the world to come. He said, “One world 
at a time!” 

In the article on the Forum on Bio- 
diversity I was amazed and pleased to 
find a reference to peregrine falcons 
mating with a “special hat worn by a 
researcher”! ! Do you have any idea what 
these hats look like? Do you know where 
I can get one? I once watched two red- 
shafted flickers mate just inches over 
my head, and was so impressed by the 
experience that I later had an orgasmic 
dream about it. So what I’m thinking 
is that these falcon hats could be sold 
to lonely, undersexed people all over the 
country who wonder what to do with 
themselves now that AIDS has put the 
kibosh on human lasciviousness. Seems 
to me it might make folks realize there’s 
more to be gained from keeping wild 
birds and animals and their habitats 
alive and well than the pioneers and the 
Pentagon ever suspected. 

— David James Duncan 

ed. note: David James Duncan is the 
author of the superb novel, The River 
Why. To answer his question about the 
hats, we refer him to Saving the Pereg- 
rine Falcon (a children’s book!). See 
“Tribal Lore” review of Carolrhoda 
Books, this issue. 

Dear SFB, 

A hearty Yo-Ho-Ho to the captain and 
crew of the Sea Shepherd. What a fine 
job they have done to help get rid of 
mother rapists. I read this journal with 
enthusiasm for what EFlers are doing 
around the country to help save pieces 
of turtle island, and I can’t help but 


thinking about the midlands. I live in 
the heart of monoculture country, domi- 
nated by agrichemical corporations and 
oppressed family farmers. For every 
bushel of com harvested here in Ioway 
three bushels of topsoil are lost. Down 
the river, never to be seen again except 
by siltation experts in the Mississippi 
delta. 

We here in the center of the island 
are losing all hope for the healing of 
our lands, as the small fanner loses out 
to corporate buy-outs. The energy 
wasteful, agrichemical intensive 
method of farming is threatening the 
health of the land and its inhabitants 
(including the two-leggeds). 

There are alternatives, but those 
braindead folks in the statehouse are 
more concerned with laser technology 
and genetic engineering than the health 
of the land. We here in the center need 
to take hints from our relatives, and 
work to raise consciousness (and a little 
hell) so as to begin to bring this part 
of the country into balance. If any of 
you EF! veterans can help, please let 
us know. Long live the prairie! Contact 
us at: The Ioway River Bioregional Re- 
source Group, Rt. 2 Box 160, North 
Liberty, Iowa 52317. 

— Lanous Nochem 

To all you EF! folks, 

I’m sorry I let my subscription run 
out but I’ve been too low on funds lately. 
My girlfriend knows how much I enjoy 
EF! , though, so she’s footin’ the bill for 
a late x-mas present. Ain’t that sweet? 

Most of your articles deal with the 
western states and I can see why. There 
isn’t a lot left back here in the badly 
raped eastern states. But I appreciate 
what you do for us nonetheless. I grew 
up on a farm, although we never owned 
it, and I came to love the woods and 
rivers here. It makes me sick to see 
these “farmers” poison and otherwise 
uglify this beautiful country. The real 
pisser of it though is that most people 
see the farmer as a noble human in touch 
with nature. That may have been true 
once but there aren’t many of those 
people left. The farmer of today rarely 
touches the soil. He is a greedy, waste- 
ful and an uncaring slob. Every farm 
around here has its own dump and a 
lot of them are along the Huron River. 
In these dumps go everything from old 
TVs and washers, to empty herbicide 
and pesticide containers. The labels on 
these cans clearly state the environmen- 
tal hazards of improper disposal, but I 
guess the dumb asses can’t read. Is 
there any way to stop these pigs from 
killing us all just for their short term 
financial enrichment? 

I’m proud to support you. So is my 
girlfriend. 

— Steve Renwand, Monroeville, OH 

Editor, 

I thank George Wuerthner for his bril- 
liant essay “Managing the Wild Back 
Into the Wilderness” in the Yule issue. 
He raises important points concerning 
the system of wilderness use regulation 
and backcountry management as cur- 
rently applied in the US. His term 
“police state wilderness” is how I feel 
about this system. As a European hav- 
ing backpacked in many National Parks 
and Wilderness Areas in the US, I am 
dismayed at the amount of regulations 
in such an open-spaced country. In 
Europe, though much more crowded, 
such regulations are virtually unknown. 
Anyone who wishes to explore the Bava- 
rian, Austrian, or Swiss Alps or the wild 
backcountry in Sweden or Norway can 
do so without ever having to obtain a 
backcountry use permit. Americans 


tend to believe that they live in a free 
country, yet there are more regulations 
in the US than in some other countries, 
at least as far as wilderness recreation 
is concerned. Having to file for wilder- 
ness permits before going into the back- 
country is not only a minor hassle, it 
is above all, as Wuerthner says, an anti- 
thesis to the very essence of wilderness. 
By imposing such a system upon our 
wild lands, we are eliminating the few 
remaining realms of freedom. 

Wolpertinger 

Dear SFB, 

A friend told me recently that he had 
heard that the federal government was 
embarking on a campaign of truth in 
government to counter the bad name 
they had gotten because of the Reagan 
Iran-Contra fiasco. Apparently, they 
are issuing new logos for each gov- 
ernmental agency that truthfully de- 
picts their activities. 

Several weeks later while walking 
through the National Forest I was re- 
minded of this conversation. I was sur- 
rounded on all sides by huge disgusting 
clearcuts and rivers running nothing 
mud. Imagine my surprise when nailed 
to the only tree I could see for miles 
was this new Forest Service sign (shown 
with my letter). 

As good citizens perhaps we could 
help Forest Circus chief Dale Robertson 
by circulating these logos throughout 
the forests. I can’t wait until I find other 
new agency logos. 

— Truth Finder in the N.W. 



John or Dave or whoever, 

Friends in Asia have asked me for 
information on silting in mountain lakes 
and on water hyacinth population explo- 
sions in fresh or brackish water. If you 
have a contact familiar with the 
Okeefenokee Swamp or the cleanup of 
Lake Erie, please send info to me, c/o 
Box 718, Honolulu, HI 96808. 

— Kamahine 

Earth First!ers, 

Re: “What Price for Pines?” in UCLA 
Monthly, 3-4-87 

Get set! Another lunatic anti-environ- 
mental idea is in gestation. Stan Trim- 
ble of UCLA has targeted trees as 
prime competitors to humans for scarce 
water resources. Trees cause droughts, 
he so much as says! Trees consume 
326,000 gallons of water per acre per 
year, he says, compared to 150 gallons 
per person per day. 

Note the insidiousness of comparing 
acre-years to person-days. Multiply by 
365 and a person uses 54,750 gallons a 
year, by Trimble’s data. How many gal- 
lons would an acre of people use in a 
year? 

Trees are critical to the earth’s ecolog- 
ical system. People are not. The most 
immediate answer to scarcity of water 
is human population control and sensi- 
ble civic planning. Climate, not trees, 
causes drought. We need greenery to 
recycle all the carbon dioxide produced 
by petroleum burning. 

Be forewarned. Trimble’s research 
will be used in battles over future de- 
forestation. 

— Andrew Morgan, WI 

Dear EFlers, 

As an EF!er and avid fisherman, I 
read with interest the excellent article 
on restoring the Gila Trout. I note with 
sorrow the opposition to the restoration 
program by trout fishermen who do not 
want fishing areas closed in order to 
allow the elimination of exotic species 
and the reintroduction of a native 
species. Saving endangered species is 
vastly more important than fishing; if 
and when these streams are ever 


reopened to fishing it should be on a 
strictly regulated basis. No 
“sportsman” should risk the elimination 
of any species, nor should he resist giv- 
ing up a few miles of trout stream to 
aid wildlife. 

— John Edison, Seattle, WA 
SFB: 

Enclosed are some green frogskins 
for renewal of my subscription. I com- 
mend you on producing a top-notch, in- 
formative and even entertaining publi- 
cation. It has come a long way over the 
past few years, and continues to 
improve. 

In the future, I’d like to see more 
development of strategy for supplant- 
ing the industrial system. Actions to 
save specific wild areas are necessary 
but our gains will be limited under a 
system which holds material production 
and consumption in such high esteem. 
We must continually cast an eye toward 
identifying the weakest of the crucial 
elements of that system. The oppor- 
tunities for fundamental change will 
come. 

— Tom Galazen, Bayfield, WI 

Dear Troublemakers, 

I managed to endure work full time 
for 12 months, so I have a few extra 
bucks and rather than giving one of my 
spoiled nephews another toy or my dad 
another tie, I decided to share the 
wealth with people I’ve never met, yet 
whom I feel closer to than some friends 
I’ve known all my life, I feel better al- 
ready, like when I used to go to confes- 
sion or donate money to feed pagan 
babies in Africa. Only now I know my 
money and conscience are in the right 
place and not feeding some pompous 
bishop nor manipulating poor people to 
stay poor (and overpopulated). Keep up 
the good works. 

I’m making this standard request in 
all my letters to EF ! groups: If you have 
tips on organizing at a local level, I’d 
appreciate it. I attended the first Mid- 
west Headwaters gathering this year 
and felt good about it, but now we’re 
spread out over five states and organiz- 
ing isn’t my forte. There are issues 
which are local and require local effort. 
There are people in the Twin Cities who 
are concerned, but when it comes to 
getting them in their snowmobile suits 
and Sorels and out into 30 below wea- 
ther, I’m not sure how to do it. 

I’m not writing this part as a resume, 
but rather to find what kind of people 
I need to associate with to get things 
done. 

I have these skills: imagination, occa- 
sionally can write a complete sentence, 
trained observer and can recite the 
Miranda warning from memory (six 
years as a cop didn’t go to waste!), 
canoeing, hiking. Also, lived on nothing 
but rice with soy sauce and beer during 
one lean winter in college. 

Whatever you do, don’t tell me I need 
an a) accountant or b) attorney. I don’t 
have the herd instinct, but I realize that 
to make changes it is sometimes neces- 
sary to band together. I hate the word 
‘organization’ and all that it implies. 
Whatever advice you have, I’ll ap- 
preciate. 

— Chuck Varani, 355 Bates, St. Paul, 
MN 55106. 


Dear SFB, 

I’d like to share a few ideas with 
EFlers. Some we’re doing; some might 
fit in with others’ schemes. Sharing 
ideas, perhaps even creating a column 
for monkeywrenching of more subtle 
varieties than the ones espoused by Ned 
Ludd, would be a wonderful way to ex- 
change effective tactics. 

1. An international day of protest is 
called for on John Muir’s birthday on 
April 21 by Northern California EFlers. 
We’ll protest at the home of a regional 
forester who has stated publicly that 
he hates J ohn Muir. Boy will he be sorry. 

2. FOG.stands for our new Forest Ob- 
servation Group, based on No7 Califor- 
nia’s COG (Citizen Observation Group). 
We could have a DOG (Desert Observa- 
tion Group), SMOG (Strip Mining Ob- 
servation Group) — the possibilities are 
endless. The idea is to go onto the land, 
take photos, notes, and document 
what’s going down and then release in- 
formation where it’s best directed 
(press, government hearings, etc.). 

3. We’ll launch our newest concept, 

continued on page 30 
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by Jerry Welch 


Ohio wilderness? To many of you, that 
may seem a contradiction of terms; but 
yes, there are some semi-wild areas left 
in northern Ohio. What remains, how- 
ever, is seriously threatened by a pro- 
posed 104-mile Inland Waterway that 
would link the Great Lakes with the 
Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico via 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Representative James Traficant (D- 
Youngstown) has taken this project 
under his wing. In February, in a brash 


Grand Canyon (cont) 

of useless bureaucratic process and anti- 
quated law into art, the art of teaching, 
the art of speaking out. 

By the end of the day — as we filed 
into the jail for a short visit, our jailers 
became our teachers, and, by the time 
the matron took me aside and said, 
“You’ve all got our support . . . things 
have got to change!” and the county 
jailer thanked us for making their job 
easy — I was no longer doubtful. As I 
walked into the sweet free Flagstaff 
night air into the embraces of friends, 
I realized I had changed. My heart still 
carries a furious beat, but I have 
learned to dance with it, to be still with 
it. 

The dance I cannot ever do, the one 
to which I must not claim knowledge 
is Winnie’s dance, the weaver’s dance, 
the shepherd’s skilled balance, the drun- 
kard’s shuffle, the steps of grief and 
pride and shame and delirium; Judy’s 
dance, that too I have never danced, 
the one that is made of tiny steps, the 
one that spirals downward, the one that 
balances on a greased tight-rope be- 
tween two contradictory cultures. I can 
only watch those dances and tell you 
that while we were cradled in the loving 
arms of our friends, laughing, di'inking 
something hot and strong, heading 
home, Winnie stood alone, stepping out 
at 11 PM for the bar and the wine and 
the sorry morning. Just before we were 
taken from the cell to the Magistrate, 
Judy hoped, in her soft voice, that her 
nephew had told her sister, that some- 
body had guessed where she was and 
no, there was nobody we could call for 
her. She crushed the sage we had 
brought in from the road to the mine 
site and said, “It smells like home.” 

At this writing, we have heard no- 
thing. We expect to be arraigned, to go 
forward into each crossroad of the legal 
process, to carefully plan each step so 
that the media will be there and the 
nation will learn that the Forest Dis-ser- 
vice, the Park Service’s silent adminis- 
trators, the BLM and the uranium min- 
ing industry are tightening a gangren- 
ous stranglehold on the Grand Canyon 
and the wild beauty surrounding her. 
We will teach that lesson until the 
people get it right. For Winnie. For 
Judy. For Falcon. For Elk. For Mother 
Earth herself. 

Mary Sojourner is a writer, Arizona 
Earth First! leader, and will soon be 
the coordinator of the Earth First! 
Speakers' Bureau. 


A Brief and Biased History of 
Earth Rape at the Grand Canyon 


by Pirate Jenny 

First, there was the Orphan Mine. 
Then, there were the misguided negoti- 
ations with Energy Fuels Nuclear, Inc. 
(EFN), on the Arizona Strip Wilderness 
issue. Then there were EFN’s North 
Rim mines — Pigeon, Kanab N., and 
Hack Canyon 1, 2, 3. Then, in 1984, post- 
ers appeared in Flagstaff, warning of 
a proposed uranium mine, to be sunk 
13 miles south of the Grand Canyon, 
with only an Environmental Assess- 


ment to be done. Fiery meetings were 
held. EFN gave bland assurances. 
“Hell, we didn’t see no wildlife while 
we were doing the exploratory drilling,” 
grinned an EFN engineer. 

Folks got pissed-off and thoroughly 
hysterical and righteous . . . praise be. 
Some say monkeywrenching occurred. 
The South Kaibab head Fred, Leonard 
Lindquist, ordered an Environmental 
Impact Statement. Earth First! and 
Canyon Under Siege did the govern- 
ment’s job of educating and arousing 


Are they arresting Opus the Penguin? No, just Dave 
Foreman in a less-than-flattering radiation suit. 
Photo by Dan Dagget. 

New Mexico Demonstrates for Grand Canyon 


Using red and black markers, we con- 
verted paint suits into radiation suits. 
With face paint, we transformed our- 
selves into EFN agents of death. We 
bore a coffin with Canyon vistas on each 
side through lunch hour ABQ. Led by 
the Grim Reaper and followed by a 
uranium shipment in a wheelbarrow, we 
were a sight to behold. Our uranium, 
a gravel and commeal mixture, was 
blown out of our “haul truck” by the 
spring winds. We laid the coffin at the 
door of the Headquarters. “Uranium 
mining is killing the Canyon,” we said. 
Echoing David Brower’s call in the 60s, 
we said that “if you cannot save the Grand 
Canyon, you cannot save anything.” 

The eager Energy Fools Nuclear 
“haul truck” driver, rushing another 
load of uranium from the Canyon, had 
an accident. It was a horrible spill. With 


to dust” radiation victims died at the 
door of the Forest Service offices. Not 
willing to even let the dead lie, a Fred- 
die cop ordered us not to block the door. 
This made for great media coverage: the 
FS won’t even let the dead rest in peace. 
Deputy Regional Forester Thomas 
Schmeckpecker (his name, no kidding) 
admonished us to “work within the 
system.” 

We hope that when the Freddies went 
home that night, thoughts of Yellowcake 
National Park plagued their consciences. 
Their secret is out of the hat. Now it’s 
time to flood their offices (Forest 
Service, Southwest Regional Office, 517 
Gold Ave, SW, Alb., NM 87102) with 
post cards and letters: “JUST SAY NO! 
TO URANIUM MINING IN THE 
GRAND CANYON.” 

Great Lakes 
Inland Waterway 
Threatens NE 
Ohio Rivers 


The Coyote Kid 


Through the concrete canyons of 
downtown ABQ to 517 Gold Avenue, 
Earth First!ers from the upper and mid- 
dle Rio Grande Valley marched with a 
“coffin” Grand Canyon. The radiation 
suited EF!ers brought the issue of 
uranium mining in the Grand Canyon 
to the door of those who would sell her 
soul. That’s right, we were at the Forest 
Service Regional HQ. 

With the arrests to follow the next 
day at the Canyon, those of us in NM 
wanted to help raise consciousness of 
uranium mining at the Canyon. Roger 
and Mike (of Nomadic Action Group) 
having given us thoughts of environ- 
mental mischief, we set out to grab the 
media by their zoom lenses and make 


the public. Letters were written, ap- 
peals made. Lindquist determined, 
after small effort to communicate with 
the Havasupai, whose sacred ground 
was being wounded, that “no serious 
environmental impact would occur.” He 
also decided that, despite numerous re- 
quests from tree-huggers, there was no 
need for a Regional EIS covering both 
Rims. 

EFN then proposed two mines on 
State Land, which were immediately 
opposed by the Havasupai. Pathfinders 
sunk an exploratory hole 400 feet from 
GCNP boundary, announced the ore 
was too poor and the expense too high 
to mine the hole. Dick Marks, GCNP 
superintendent, hinted he may have had 
something to do with that decision; then 
Pathfinders announced they had made 
a mistake and declared intention to 
mine the site. We haven’t heard back 
from Marks. EFN proposed a mine, the 
Hermit, 22 miles from Fredonia, 
Arizona, near the North Rim; the BLM 
determined that only an Environmental 
Assessment would be necessary, as they 
had expeditiously decided earlier for 
the Pinenut mine on the North Rim. 
All this adds up to one abandoned mine, 
five operating mines on the North Rim, 
three proposed mines on the North 
Rim, three proposed mines on the 
South Rim, tens of thousands of mining 
claims on both rims throughout the hun- 
dreds of square miles of uranium ore 
rich breccia pipe formations, and zero 
Regional EIS. 

With uranium prices so low that profit 
is marginal, we guess that Energy 
Fools, Pathfinders (wholly owned by 
French interests), and Rocky Mountain 
Energy are counting on Reagan’s SDI 
(shit — damn ignorant) plan. To help 
stop the uranium mining,- you can: 1. 
Attend the Round River Rendezvous, 
July 6-10, and subsequent protests 
against Canyon mines. 2. Write Sena- 
tors DeConcini and McCain, US Se- 
nate, Washington, DC 20510; Represen- 
tative Bruce Vento, Subcommittee on 
National Parks/Public Lands, US 
House of Representatives, DC 20515. 
Demand: A) repeal of the 1872 Mining 
Law, which endangers the Grand Can- 
yon area and other wild public lands; 
B) a Regional, Inter-agency Environ- 
mental Impact Statement on the 
uranium ore rich lands surrounding the 
Canyon; C) mineral rights withdrawal 
from those areas; D) an investigation 
of the current process that has permit- 
ted this land to be imperiled. 3. Send 
$ to Canyon Under Siege, POB 434, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86002 . . . we’ll put every 
penny to work for Grand (Mother) 
Canyon. 

Pirate Jenny is a powerful Ea'rth de- 
fender of many titles. 

attempt to garner federal support for 
this idea, Traficant proposed that the 
US Air Force consider basing MX mis- 
siles on barges on this Inland Waterway! 

The path of “Traficant’s Trench” is 
from Ashtabula, Ohio, on Lake Erie to 
the Grand River, a state “Scenic” and 
“Protected” river. This canal would ob- 
literate some of the wildest stretches 
of the Grand, creating (yet another) re- 
creational reservoir to be called Grand 
Lake, catering to the hordes of motor 
heads from the suburbs. From here, the 
canal would plow south, joining the Ma- 
honing River, then on to the Beaver and 
into the Ohio River. 

Implications of this proposal include: 
*Flooding a 6000-acre wildlife area. 
^Destruction of 7500-acre Morgan 
Swamp, one of the largest remaining 
wetland areas in Ohio, and home to over 
25 rare plant species. 

^Inundation of at least one Superfund 
toxic waste site, thereby spreading the 
waste over a wide area. 

*Stirring up tons of toxic sediment on 
the polluted Mahoning River when it 
is widened and dredged. 

^Flooding over 70,000 acres of residen- 
tial, farm, and commercial land in 
Ashtabula and Trumbull Counties. 

*A11 this is estimated to cost four to five 
billion dollars. 

Send letters of opposition to your US 
representatives and to Traficant and to 
Ohio newspapers. An eight million dol- 
lar feasibility study of this canal was 
authorized late last year by the House 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee. It isn’t too late to stop this. 

Jerry Welch is an Ohio Earth First! 
contact. 
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Lone Wolf Circles howls after Kurt Newirtan used a 
kryptonite lock to secure his neck & right leg to gate 
at April 21 Kalmiopsis action. Photo by Moondog. 


Kalmiopsis (cont) 

We are joined by Helen, making us 
a Bay Area threesome. Driving north, 
we all breathe easier when suburbia 
fades from view, as six lanes narrow 
into two lanes along the Russian River. 
We stop at twilight in Areata. EF!ers 
in Humboldt County are busy on the 
Maxxam campaign. The next day, Mike' 
and Mokai lead a non-violent prep. 
Nearly 30 folks circle up for learning, 
consensus role-playing, and discussing 
legal tactics. 

On Sunday, we drive north out of the 
Coast Redwoods and into the Siskiyous, 
heading for the Klamath Knot, birth- 
place of coniferous forests. We reach the 
Rogue River, then continue into the 
National Forest, toward the Hobson 
Horn timber sale. At a turnout, we find 
vehicles with EF! stickers, telling us 
that we have arrived. 

We are greeted by Mike Jakubal and 
Val Wade, veteran tree-sitters from the 
Millennium Grove campaigns. Most of 
the other folks are locals, like Julie, 
Bobcat, and Chant. We walk through 
patches of snow, regroup under a tarp 
and build a fire. Then we begin our 
meeting. 

After lengthy discussion, we finally 
reach a consensus for an action. Since 
our overall strategy is to generate pub- 
licity and keep North Kalmiopsis in the 
news, we don’t want to get everybody 
arrested at once and then fade out of 
the media. A series of direct actions 
with a few people arrested each time 
could provide prolonged pressure on the 
Forest Service and on-going education 
of the public. Helen, Mike and I are 
willing to get arrested immediately. We 
will proceed with an action on Tuesday, 
while others provide support. 

We do reconnaissance and press work 
on Monday. Early Tuesday, we head 
toward Hobson Horn with Jakubal and 
a local TV crew. Steve will meet the 
rest of the media down at Indian Mary 
Campground. We’ll determine a location 
for our blockade, then send Jakubal out 
to bring Steve and the media to the 
right spot. 

We go past what looks like a cop in 
a 4X4. He follows us toward the logging 
site. We soon find a welcoming commit- 
tee of county sheriff’s deputies and 
Freddies standing with their vehicles 
blocking the road. Behind them is more 
new road lined with stacks of logs wait- 
ing to be taken away when the road is 
finished. We hear the sounds of diesel 
engines. 

Mike approaches the Freddies and 
asks whether the road is closed to public 
access beyond this point. They say no. 
Helen and I join him and walk by them 
with our Earth First! banner, as the 
cameraman runs ahead to film. Fred- 
dies follow close behind us until they 
realize that they’ve unwittingly joined 
our parade and drop back out of the 
camera’s focus. 

We reach a fork 100 yards from the 
end of the road. The bulldozer is work- 
ing on the lower spur, so we continue 
on the upper spur until we find a spot 
where we can view the activities below 
and remain out of the way. The camera- 
man will go below to film the logging 
and roadbuilding. We’ll wait for the 
media to arrive, then carry a banner 
down and sit in front of the bulldozer. 

Our supporters arrive with more 
signs. Steve arrives with media. We un- 
furl Jakubal’s “Save Our Old Growth” 
banner. We march downhill with the 
banner, running the gauntlet of 
cameras, smiling supporters and stone- 
faced Freddies, until we are in front of 
the big Cat. The driver stops, we put 
our banner upon the pile of dirt against 
his blade, and we sit down and link 
arms. The chief Freddie approaches us 
with the deputies and speaks into his 
tape player. “This is Tuesday, April 7, 
1987 at the Hobson Horn timber sale 
unit ...” He wants to record everything 
to impress his superiors with his handling 
of the situation. 

He asks us to leave. Mike says, “Our 
conscience will not allow us to leave this 
spot. ” The Freddie gives us one minute 
to reconsider. After our minute, the 
I red die asks the deputies to arrest us. 
We cooperate, and each receives a 
genuine pair of plastic handcuffs. As we 
are escorted toward the vehicles, 
Roselle trips, lands face in the dirt, and 
creates the desired appearance of two 
cops holding him down to make him “eat 
dirt” — great publicity photo for the 
deputies! Actually they are nice as cops 


go, though we still think they should 
be arresting the Freddies instead of us. 

We are driven to the Grants Pass jail, 
which is already overcrowded and un- 
able to accept arrestees. We are booked 
and fed (yecch, maybe fasting ain’t a 
bad idea). They OR us, correctly assum- 
ing that we will appear for our arraign- 
ment the next day because we want the 
publicity of a trial. 

We are featured on three local TV 
news programs, two local newspaper 
front pages, and (biggest press victory) 
on page 7 of the Oregonian next to the 
eyeglass ads. The Oregonian is the only 
paper sold everywhere in the state and 
even such a token piece will spread the 
word to Earth Firstlers across Oregon 
that things are rolling in the North 
Kalmiopsis and it’s time to join the fight! 

David Barron is an EF! Bay Area 
activist and a canvasser for Citizens 
for a Better Environment. 

by Chant Thomas 

The recent North Kalmiopsis direct 
action (see article by David Barron) was 
one of a series of events. Two weeks 
before, Earth First! Siskiyou returned 
to the front lawn of the Medford BLM 
to continue demonstrating against the 
FIVE major timber sales planned in 
1987 that would cut deep into the Wild 
Rogue River canyon, just upstream of 
the designated Wild Rogue Wilderness. 
BLM planners propose clearcuts less 
than two miles from the riverbank. 

This BLM demo was especially sweet 
because the Wild Rogue sale we pro- 
tested was withdrawn by BLM at the 
last minute as a result of a formal 
protest letter filed by Headwaters, a 
regional mainline environmental group. 
Headwaters’ attorney, Chuck Levin, 
wrote such an incisive legal document 
that BLM lawyers told Medford to back 
up and regroup. 

The five timber sales total 819 acres, 
95% of it destined to suffer the BLM’s 
cruel clearcut/slash/bum regime. This 
BLM area is just over the ridge from 
the Forest Service devastation at 
Hobson Horn in the North Kalmiopsis. 

On April Fools Day, we demonstrated 
at Siskiyou National Forest Head- 
quarters in Grants Pass. EF! Siskiyou 
performed a skit featuring Smokey the 
Bear (in jail with the long overdue 
Forest Plan) being held hostage by the 
bureaucrats. About 45 people were 
present, and press releases were distri- 
buted to the media, who provided exten- 
sive coverage on the overcutting issue. 

A few days after the action on Hobson 
Horn, EF! Siskiyou staged a weekend 
of events in Ashland. Lone Wolf Circles 
and Dakota Sid gave a concert to launch 
their Western states tour. We held a 
peaceful direct action workshop and a 
tree climbing workshop to train people 
for North Kalmiopsis actions this 



EF! at Siskiyou NF HQ,, 
Photo by Moondog. 


summer. Saturday night, we danced to 
the music of Earthsong (featuring 
David and Windsong from the 83 Round 
River Rendezvous), and listened, 
spellbound, to Wolf and Sid. 

Since this article was written, 
another action occurred, on John Muir’s 
birthday, April 21. More actions and 
events are imminent. 

As the campaign to save the North 
Kalmiopsis old growth warms up with 
the spring sunshine, and the roar of 
chainsaws shatters the peace of winter 
in the mountains, EF! activists are plan- 
ning a major regional gathering for the 
second weekend in June. 

By that time, when the heat now 
being generated by continuing demos 
and arrests begins to level off just below 
boiling point, an influx of energy will 
be needed. Everyone working for the 
defense of Pacific Rim Primeval Forests 
(from Meares Island to the Sinkyone) 
is invited to the centrally located North 
Kalmiopsis to share songs and stories, 
information and inspiration. The gather- 
ing site is planned for Oak Flat along 
the lower Illinois River a few miles up 
from its confluence with the Rogue. 


by Granite Dome 

The owners of the Cog Railway, a 
steam-powered train which carries 
tourists to the top of New Hampshire’s 
highest peak, Mt. Washington, have an- 
nounced their plan to expand opera- 
tions. They intend to begin carrying 
skiers to the top of Mt. Washington so 
the sports can descend through the bowl 
of Tuckerman’s Ravine and on to the 
bottom at Pinkham Notch. Skiing has 
traditionally been allowed in Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, within White Mountain 
National Forest, but no facilities have 
ever been provided. Skiers dedicated 
enough to try the steep wall have hiked 
to the summit from the Appalachian 
Mountain Club lodge at Pinkham Notch, 
a trail two miles long. 

The Cog Railway (“Smog Railway” is 
another name, earned by the coal-fired 
engine used), which operates with a 
state permit, is on the part of Mt. 
Washington which is a state park. The 
owners applied for a permit from the 
Forest Service to cover “guide work” 
such as providing advice to skiers as 
they cross onto Forest Service (FS) land 
and begin their descent. They were de- 
nied the permit, but Joe Bedura of the 
Cog says the railway will begin carrying 
skiers in April regardless of how the 
FS rales on the permit. An increase of 
skiers to the area might inspire still 
more skiing in wild areas by adventur- 
ous yahoos who aren’t satisfied with the 
three major ski operations in White 
Mountain National Forest. 

Supervisor Mike Hathaway’s denial of 
the guide permit was expected. Virtu- 
ally everyone involved opposed the idea 
— from Governor Sununu (usually pro- 
development) to the NH Congress. The 
Smog owners plan to try again next year 
with their “ski Mt. Washington” plan. 
It will be difficult to stop them, unless 
through legislation. The Smog owns a 
right-of-way on Mt. Washington, and 
the state land on top is already used 
by helicopter (!) lifted skiers. 


On Saturday, June 13, there will be 
a timed ran (tree-athalon) along the 
Rogue and Illinois Rivers. Tours will 
visit encroaching clearcuts, and also 
wild places up Indigo, Silver, and Law- 
son creeks. A wilderness camp will be 
established four miles from the Oak Flat 
trailhead at Indian Flat on Indigo Creek 
below the South Indigo timber sale, to 
provide a summer-long focal point for 
getting to know the North Kalmiopsis. 

Affinity groups and individuals from 
all over the West are encouraged to 
come and participate in the direct action 
scheduled to follow the gathering on 
June 15, at one or more of the three 
active timber sales. Bigfoot and other 
EF! luminaries are rumored to be plan- 
ning appearances, so if you hear howls 
loud enough to snap chainsaws, don’t 
be alarmed. For more info, write: Box 
212, Williams Valley, OR 97544, or call 
Chant at 503-899-1696. 

Chant Thomas is an EF! leader in 
the Kalmiopsis campaign, and a lama 
outfitter. Whether his lamas will deign 
to participate in CD remains uncertain. 


The NH ski industry depends largely 
on skiers from out-of-state, particularly 
from Massachusetts. This winter’s 
heavy snowfall has meant highways 
clogged every weekend with skiers 
headed north. The last few years have 
seen a tremendous influx of new resi- 
dents and unprecedented growth in the 
state. Many residents are alarmed to 
see the rural character of New Hamp- 
shire being replaced by an acultural 
lifestyle of condoized banality. The Cog 
proposal may be an issue over which 
public sentiment against further en- 
croachment on undeveloped land is 
prominently displayed. 

If Cog Railway proceeds with its plan 
without a permit, a confrontation will 
be likely. Ned Perrien of the Forest Ser- 
vice said it might reach a point where 
the FS would seek an injunction against 
use of Tuckerman’s Ravine by rail-riding 
skiers. It’s difficult to predict, he added, 
because the proposal has not yet been 
thoroughly examined. 

WHAT VOU CAN DO: NH residents 
should urge their local representatives 
to introduce legislation to ban ALL 
mechanized transport on Mt. Washington 
while state facilities are closed — thus 
barring mechanized transport during 
ski season and allowing it only from 
May 23 until weather closes the road, 
or October 15, whichever comes first. 
(Of course, both the Smog and the 
tourist road to the top should be closed, 
but the road is a big revenue source for 
the state, and its closure is not even 
being considered.) Out-of-staters (par- 
ticularly Massachusetts tourists) should 
write to Governor Sununu at the State 
House, Concord, NH 03301 and tell him 
how obscene it would be to turn New 
England’s highest mountain into a 
cheap side-show (already the fate of 
NH’s beautiful Lakes region). Also, 
indicate to legislators and Sununu that 
Loon Mountain, Wildcat, and Waterville 
Valley already have adequate ski 
facilities in White Mountain National 
Forest and that back country skiing 
should not be encouraged. 


Smog Rolls Over 
the White 
Mountain NF 
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California to Slaughter Mountain Lions 
Earth First! Vows Resistance 



Jeff Hoffman and Michelle Miller at Redding hearing. 
Photo hy David Gross. 


Bay Area EF! Update 


by Karen Pickett 

Mountain Lions 

Earth Firstlers showed a strong 
presence at hearings before California 
Fish & Game at which the (misguided) 
decision-makers considered a season for 
trophy hunting of Mountain Lions after 
15 years of protection in California for 
the big cat. (See articles, last issue and 
this issue.) EF.'ers from far and wide 
testified in Long Beach in February, in 
Redding in March, and in Sacramento 
in April. EF! was better represented 
than any other environmental group. 
However, at the final hearing, after six 
hours of testimony overwhelmingly 
opposed to a hunt, the Commissioners 
sided with the hunters and ranchers and . 
approved the hunt. After a prolonged 
disruption of the hearing chambers, 
EF! continued its protest outside. We 
held a meeting in front of the chambers 
of the Department of Farce and Greed 
after the media left. Plans include more 
protests in Sacramento and our lottery 
campaign (see sidebar). For info on the 
next protest, call Jeff at 415-549-9534 
or Connie at 415-849-4232. For our 
Mountain Lion fact sheet, write Bay 
Area EF! 

San Bruno Mountain 

On March 15, Bay Area Earth 
Firstlers held a demonstration at the 
site of a planned condominium develop- 
ment on San Bruno Mountain, the last 
vestige of native Franciscan environ- 
ment (which the entire San Francisco 
peninsula once was). The mountain is 
home to several Endangered Species of 
plants and animals, most found nowhere 
else in the world. The mountain is under 
assault on several fronts. The destruc- 
tion of Endangered Species habitat is 
being allowed under a criminal amend- 
ment to the Endangered Species Act, 
misnamed the “Habitat Conservation 
Plan,” for which San Bruno Mountain 
is the test case for the nation. Those 
defending the mountain have been pres- 
ent every weekend lately and have 
turned away many potential condo 


the mountain, which now is exploding 
with wildflowers. More actions are plan- 
ned. Info: 415-752-4464. You can take 
immediate action to help San Bruno by 
writing letters to Congress in support 
of reauthorization of the Endangered 
Species Act but with repeal of the ( mis- 
named) Habitat Conservation Plan. 
Send letters to your congresspersons 
and to George Mitchell (chair of the Se- 
nate Subcommittee on Environmental 
Protection), US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510; and to Gerry Studds (chair 
of the House Subcommittee on Wildlife 
Conservation), US House of Represen- 
tatives, DC 20515. 

Genetic Engineering Madness 

On April 4, Earth First!ers journeyed 
to the farming community of 
Brentwood, on the outskirts of the 
urban sprawl of the Bay Area, to hold 
a press conference. We were protesting 
the crazed plan of mad scientists to 
spray a strawberry patch with 
“Frostban,” a genetically altered bac- 
terium designed to lower the freezing 
temperature of the crop (and wreak who 
knows what other havoc; see article on 
genetic engineering in last issue). This 
experiment, planned for April 18, would 
be the first intentional release of a 
genetically altered organism into the 
open environment. A suit with at least 
one EF!er as a plaintiff is planned. 
Meanwhile, the crazy people in the 
white coats have turned the little straw- 
berry patch into a fortress, replete with 
chainlink fence and armed security 
guard. Info: Andy, 415-527-5796. 

If you want to keep in close touch 
with issues on which Bay Area EF!ers 
are working, ask us to put you on our 
local mailing list for regular notices. 
Joining our list is free, but money for 
postage, printing, etc. is needed. (We 
mail first class to over 500 people.) We 
also have fact sheets on the above is- 
sues. Write: 

Bay Area Earth First!, FOB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516. 

Please specify if you want to come 
to meetings. Checks can be made out 


by Karen DeBraal 

“Lion hunting is a game the lions don’t 
want to play,” testified a 10-year-old 
Berkeley student at the final California 
Fish & Game hearing concerning the 
trophy hunting of California Cougars. 
A busload of 60 kids, over 200 other 
people, hours of testimony, tens of 
thousands of signatures on petitions 
and letters — all opposing the lion hunt 
— did little to sway the blood-stained 
mindset of the California Commission 
of Fish & Game. They announced their 
decision on April 10 at the close of the 
final hearing. 

“We will compromise,” they said; “190 
lions are up for harvest instead of 210.” 
Earth Firstlers got up, disgusted, and 
went outside to form a circle. Chants and 
howls echoed throughout Sacramento 
as EF! lifted its voice for the Cougar. 
The battle has just begun. 

On May 4, at the Fish & Game head- 
quarters in Sacramento, a peaceful 
demonstration and press conference 
will set the ball rolling for more actions, 
possibly including direct action. 

The Mountain Lion Coalition is con- 
sidering lawsuits; and a bill, AS 467, 
by Assemblyman Tom Bates, would 
reinstate the moratorium on lion murder. 
To obtain information and to get in- 
volved in actions, call Connie Ross at 
415-849-4232, or contact Bay Area EF! 
Also, write Governor Deukmejian, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814. Tell him 
to support AS 467, and tell him what 
you think about the F&G compromise. 


MOUNTAIN LION 
LOTTERY 


EF!ERS WILL SEEK 
LION’S SHARE OF PERMITS 
California Earth Firstlers and other 
lion defenders have agreed to launch 
a major effort to obtain the permits to 
hunt Mountain Lions. Of course, the 
defenders will obtain the tags only to 
prevent hunters from gaining them. The 
goal is to get multitudes of EFJers to 
enter the lottery for permits. What this 
would involve for the individual EF!er 
is simple: Purchasing a California 
hunter’s license costs $20; a lottery 
ticket costs $5; a lion tag — for those 
190 people who win the right to slay 
a lion — costs $75. Additionally, to 
enter the lottery, one must take a 
short hunter safety course (unless one 
has done so previously). If you are 
willing to enter the lottery, or to spon- 
sor another EF!er to do so, write Bay 
Area EF! immediately! The impor- 
tance of this effort cannot be over- 
emphasized. Not only do we have the 
chance to block hunters from obtain- 
ing permits to kill lions, we also have 
the chance to generate great publicity 
for the cause through the lottery effort. 
Indeed, already Karen Pickett has 
been swamped by calls from media 
regarding this effort. During a TV 
appearance in mid-April, Karen 
explained that the lion defenders’ 
involvement in the lottery WILL 
succeed because there are many more 
of us than there are of the hunters. 


The Salmon Scam 
Case 

by Patrick Pilcher 

Once again, an apparent conflict be- 
tween natural resources and the lights 
of Native Peoples has been decided 
against both the resource and the Na- 
tives. 

David Sohappy, his son, and a nephew 
were caught in a “sting” operation for 
allegedly selling salmon to undercover 
federal agents. The Sohappys were sen- 
tenced to five years in federal prison. 
The case is currently under appeal. 

Sohappy is an elder in the Wanapum 
band of the mid Columbia River In- 
dians. His father, Smohalla, started the 
Sevhn Drums religion that many of the 
Columbia tribes follow today. Smohalla 
suggested that his band relocate to 


buyers, as well as sponsoring hikes on to Earth First! 



Photo by Karen Pickett. 


EFILA Update 

by Peter Bralver 

For eight consecutive Sundays as of 
April 12, Earth Firstlers Denise and 
David Conway-Mucha have organized 
24-hour fasts and vigils in support of 
scientist and anti-nuclear activist Dr. 
Charles Hyder. As of April 12, Dr. 
Hyder has been fasting 203 days, taking 
only warm water. As often as he is able, 
he sits in front of the White House. 

The name and fist of Earth First! have 
marked the tents and banners of a small 
EF! camp on the lawn of the Los Angeles 
Federal Building where a protest against 
nuclear destruction of life and wilder- 
ness is being held to honor Dr. Hyder. 
Often the protesters demonstrate in 
front of massive daytime traffic, giving 
great exposure to these issues. TV, 
radio and newspaper coverage of the ac- 
tivists was heavy at the outset of these 
vigils and protests. 

On April 2, Sea Shepherd Conserva- 
tion Society, with its EFILA contingent 
held a demonstration in front of the 
Canadian Consulate to protest the re- 
newed Harp Seal kill. Media coverage 
was heavy. Denise’s and David’s com- 
panion Timber Wolf/Husky expressed 
his outrage by howling and throwing 
up in front of the embassy offices. 

On March 28, a few EFIers held a 
banner in front of the French Consulate 
in Beverly Hills in support of the action 
on the same day at the Grand Canyon 
by Arizona EFIers in opposition to 
uranium mining near the Canyon. In the 
company of signs, the banner read 
“Keep Our Canyon Grand — Ban 
Uranium Mining — Don’t Destroy 
America’s Country.” We picketed the 
French Consulate to protest the French 
mining company, Pathfinder, which has 
many claims near the Canyon. (I hope 
by the time of the 87 RRR when we 
gather at the Canyon, it is still more 
than just a memory in a plastic bubble 
tourist snow toy which, when shaken, 
commemorates the snowfall of a nuclear 
winter!) 

On March 25, EFILA’s collaboration 
with Darryl Chemey and Greg King 
from the tall trees culminated in an 
underreported demonstration in front 
of the Santa Monica Sheraton Hotel 
against PL MAXXAM’s plans to cut 
much of the remaining old growth Coast 
Redwoods. Two of our activists infil- 
trated the meeting and spoke in defense 
of these majestic beings. 

On March 9, the Chumash and other 
Native American Peoples, David Phillips 
of Earth Island Institute, AESA, and 
Earth First! held yet another demon- 
stration against the Condor Captive 
Breeding Program, this time at the 
Condor Research Center, in Ventura. 
Carrying banners, we occupied the cap- 
tors’ offices as AESA presented de- 
mands including scheduled release of 
the birds, protection of released birds 
and their habitat, and respect for the 
Chumash Native Tribal Religion, re- 
lated intimately to the Condor. We have 
been too patient, and now must make 
more visible efforts to free the Condor! 

Since Ventura several of us have seen 
what was the last California Condor 
free in the wild. After it dipped out of 
sight into a steep canyon with caves in 
which to roost, it was clear what inex- 
pressible rights we are fighting for. May 
such visions, which are what the world 
is ultimately made of, empower us to 
energize our promises and threats. Free 
the Condors! Free the land! 


what is now the Hanford Nuclear Reser- 
vation after receiving a vision that they 
should relocate to a spot that the whites 
did not want. Until World War II they 
lived in peace, but then Hanford was 
declared vital to the war effort and the 
tribe was relocated to an area along the 
Columbia in the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion. Another relocation followed in 
1957 when the Dalles dam flooded their 
fishing areas. Although this resettle- 
ment was supposed to be the last for 
the tribe, the government has since 
tried many times to resettle them again 
but has met much resistance. 

Because of his activism on behalf of 
treaty rights, Sohappy has long been a 
thorn in the side of the federal govein- 
ment. By setting up the sting they 
hoped to pluck this thorn. Recently sev- 
eral federal agencies have been report- 
ing a loss of salmon in the annual mig" 
continued on page 7 
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Battle for the Last Redwoods 



All Species Grove and its new mad which may soon bisect the grove. Photo by Greg King. 


by Greg King 
and North Coast CA EF! 

Never has deforestation in the Pacific 
Northwest been so dire as today. 
Louisiana Pacific continues to butcher 
35,000 acres yearly in Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties. Georgia Pacific, 
Simpson Timber, Bamum Timber and 
other producers are carving swaths into 
steep, fragile terrain; areas are now 
being logged for the second or third 
time this century. 

Timber companies continue to cut the 
world’s last unprotected old growth red- 
wood stands and other old growth 
forests. Pacific Lumber Company 
(PALCO) is in the process of liquidating 
over one-fourth of the world’s remaining 
old growth redwood. The Bureau of 
Land Management wants to sell Gillam 
Butte, 2700 acres of virgin Douglas Fir 
five miles southwest of Humboldt Red- 
woods State Park. Further south, PG 
& E may soon log 700 old growth acres 
on Trout Creek near the Eel River. Eel 
River Sawmills recently bought the ex- 
tensive Sanctuary Forest in southern 
Humboldt County. Nearby, Bamum 
Timber is also taking final old growth 
stands. 

With little privately held old growth 
remaining, timber companies are loot- 
ing the national treasury by means of 
subsidized logging operations in the Na- 
tional Forests. The Six Rivers, Men- 
docino, Shasta-Trinity, Rogue River, 
Klamath and other National Forests in 
the Klamath-Siskiyou Bioregion are 
under attack. 

The last unprotected stands of old 
growth redwood are falling fast with the 
MAXXAM takeover of Pacific Lumber 
Company in Humboldt County, north- 
west California. Attempting to meet 


debt payments of $40,000 per year in 
1986-88, MAXXAM Corporation 
changed PALCO’s selective logging pol- 
icy to one of clearcutting, and more than 
doubled the acreage to be cut. 

Even during winter, six PALCO log- 
ging crews worked full-time. On March 
17, following one the season’s heaviest 
rains, crews used tractors, which 
caused large expanses of mud to slide 
down hills into streams. Such massive 
degradations have gone unchecked by 
the California Department of Forestry 
(CDF). PALCO’s seed tree/removal cut 
is a de facto clearcut, taking old growth 
trees from tracts selectively logged 
within the past few years. PALCO is 
clearcutting its untouched stands. 
Sources close to PALCO say that large 
portions of the company’s virgin red- 


wood and Doug Fir stands may be sold 
to other North Coast timber giants — 
such as Louisiana Pacific, Simpson 
Timber, and Georgia Pacific — inciting 
the elimination of these forests within 
a few years. 

As of last year, PALCO owned 40,000 
to 50,000 acres of old growth, equivalent 
to 70% of that standing in California 
parks. One of the largest islands of old 
growth identified by forest defenders, 
“Headwater Forest” on Salmon Creek, 
contains 2800 acres of unroaded habitat. 

The California Department of Fores- 
try routinely violates the California 
Forest Practice Act and the California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) 
with rubber-stamp approval of timber 
harvest plans (THPs) that do not meet 
the environmental and sociological man- 


Mt. Graham Defends Herself 


by Enojado P. Desierto 

In the battle over Mt. Graham, many 
of us have become convinced that the 
procession of events is being orches- 
trated by the Mountain itself. The many 
“coincidences” and unexpected boons fit 
too neatly together to be accidents. The 
Mountain has brought together stran- 
gers from diverse backgrounds. The di- 
verse coalition of scope opponents (from 
the Tucson Rod and Gun Club to the 
Animal Rights Defense Council) ap- 
pears as an anomaly only to those who 
believe these people have come together 
of their own free wills. More likely, it 
was the spirit of the scarred remains 
of High Peak and the still sacred Hawk 
Peak which reached out to its allies and 
organized this network of defenders. 

With guarded optimism, we now feel 
that the Power of this sacred place may 
prevail over the forces of destruction 
on the latter’s own turf: in the bureau- 
cratic arena of an anthropocentric soci- 
ety (although only one side of me is 
speaking here . . . the Pessimist is gag- 
ged). Here is a summary of recent 
events: 

The Forest Service’s Final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement, outlining 
their “proposed action,” is scheduled for 
release this summer. Indications are 
that the Freddies will stick with their 
pseudo-compromise which recommends 
partial development — five telescopes 
instead of the 13 which the University 
of Arizona asked for. They are too afraid 
of the astronomers and the politicians 
to say NO DEVELOPMENT. This is 
a prime example of what is wrong with 
the agency: even in the most banal sense 
(leaving deep ecology aside) the Forest 
Service has lost perspective, forgotten 
what it is supposed to be managing. 
When they allow concrete buildings to 
replace wildlife, you know they have 
gone astray. 

The Steward Observatory at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona has a new proposal: 
ten telescopes on two peaks and along 
the existing primitive roadway. They 
say they will avoid all Red Squirrel mid- 
dens (food caches) and minimize their 
project’s “footprints.” Spending mil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars hiring PR pro- 
fessionals and “biostitutes,” the U of A 
has over-reached all bounds of academic 
integrity and become a whore to the 
dollar. In pushing this project, they 


have misrepresented facts, slandered 
opponents, and lied. The greatest asset 
we have had in opposing this abomina- 
tion has been the arrogance of the as- 
tronomers, who have repeatedly cut 
their own throats. 

The Arizona Game and Fish Depart- 
ment and the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice are strongly recommending no de- 
velopment. Even Forest Service biolo- 
gists are generally opposed to the proj- 
ect, but the official party line is “com- 
promise.” The Coronado Forest Super- 
visor has no balls (probably due to 
straddling the fence for so long). 

The Steward Observatory astronom- 
ers made so many faux pas that they 
began giving the University bad press. 
So the greater plutocracy replaced 
them with a team of hired guns: a PR 
man from the Smithsonian Institution, 
an ex-aide to Representative Udall, the 
University’s legislative liaison, and smil- 
ing faces from their Public Infoirnation 
office. These people have been working 
around the clock against volunteers 
working on the issue in their spare time. 

Mt. Graham has gained national at- 
tention recently. An article in the March 
issue of Natural History praised the 
mountain’s unique ecology and 
lamented the threat of the observatory. 
Journalist Carol Ann Bassett of Tucson 
wrote an expose of the controversy 
which has been published in four major 
newspapers and will soon appear in 
High Country News. The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and Monitor Radio all co- 
vered the battle; and NBC News sent 
a crew in April to do one of their “Spe- 
cial Segments” on the evening news. 

Our esteemed new governor Ev 
Mecham (the racist, Mormon, anti-en- 
vironmental, car dealer politician) made 
national headlines for giving a seat on 
the Game and Fish Commission to some- 
one who admittedly didn’t know diddly- 
squat about conservation. His qualifica- 
tion was that he agreed to buck the 
other commissioners’ opposition to tele- 
scopes on Mt. Graham. This guy was 
not Mecham’s first choice; other qual- 
ified pei'sons contacted were denied the 
job because they refused to support 
telescopes. One of them blew the whis- 
tle on this scam. 

As opposition grows, the arguments 
of the proponents are falling apart. 


Mauna Kea in Hawaii was chosen over 
Mt. Graham as the site for the “world’s 
largest telescope” — which Steward Ob- 
servatory had been using to gain sup- 
port for scopes on Mt. Graham. Thanks 
in part to the efforts of Texas Earth 
First!, the University of Texas has with- 
drawn their proposal to site a telescope 
on Mt. Graham. Other co-proponents 
with the U of A are getting nervous 
too. A study of the astronomical 
“seeing” quality of Mt. Graham con- 
tradicts the praises of it by the U of 
A. The US Fish and Wildlife Service is 
poised to designate the entire proposed 
astrophysical area as “critical habitat” 
for the Mt. Graham Red Squirrel (a pro- 
posed Endangered sub-species of its 
more northern relative). The Arizona 
Game and Fish Department is promot- 
ing Research Natural Area designation 
for the top of the mountain, and has 
tentative support from the Southwest 
Regional office of the Forest Service. 
Environmentalists support all this and 
are working for road closures and 
maximum Wilderness designation. 
Earth First! holds colorful protests and 
repeatedly announces its intention to 
organize physical blockades if the proj- 
ect is approved. This is a real threat as 
well as effective psychological agitation. 
The established powers are growing 
paranoid. (A theft of astronomical test- 
ing equipment was blamed on EF!ers 
until Safford amateur crooks were ap- 
prehended with the goods. A hunter’s 
stray bullet started rumors of EF! as- 
sassins. EF! parties on the mountain 
are patrolled by police.) 

The University’s obsession with 
money and prestige has blinded them 
to other values. The center of power is 
the Mountain itself. We feed its power 
by protecting its integrity. We can also 
add to its strength simply by visualizing 
a free and natural Mt. Graham and be- 
lieving in victory. Intensity of belief and 
commitment has a tangible effect on the 
world. It flies into the dreams and daily 
lives of the people working for destruc- 
tion, and challenges their selfish beliefs 
and weakens their resolve. The battle 
is being won at this level. That is why 
the astronomers cannot understand 
why they are having trouble getting the 
project approved. Let's bury it for good 
this year. You can help do so with a 
timely letter. The Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice urill almost certainly list the Mt. 


dates of these statutes. Blatant collu- 
sion between business and state takes 
many forms, the most prevalent being 
CDF’s monstrous paper trails choked 
with lies, designed to smother legal ac- 
tion from critics of forest destruction. 
Clear examples of this collusion are 
found in CDF’s handling of PALCO’s 
liquidation of old growth redwoods. 

Nevertheless, MAXXAM’S adver- 
saries scored victories in March, when 
PALCO withdrew a 140-acre clearcut 
timber harvest plan that was to take 
the last virgin timber near Elk Head 
Springs; and when the company elimi- 
nated from a Booth’s Run Creek THP 
roads that would have bisected virgin 
redwood groves. Under pressure from 
environmental groups and individuals, 
PALCO withdrew the 140-acre clearcut 
THP, and then resubmitted the plan, 
less half the acreage and two miles of 
road. Approval of the original plan 
would have violated the Forest Practice 
Act and CEQA, likely prompting a law- 
suit. The Booth’s Run Creek THP is a 
currently operating clearcut of virgin 
redwoods on the edge of a pristine 800- 
acre stand. Originally, that THP was 
to include a road system cutting 
through the heart of this rainforest. The 
roads constituted a project separate 
from the THP and therefore violated 
CEQA since they were not discussed 
anywhere in the plan except on the map. 
Letters to CDF illustrating the il- 
legalities of this plan caused PALCO to 
remove the roads. However, in a recent 
editorial, Earth First !er Mokai warned 
that THP withdrawals do not demon- 
strate the success of democratic input, 
but rather CDF’s actions as a legal ad- 
visor to PALCO, helping them to design 
THPs to avoid litigation. 

Readers wishing to help stop the de- 
struction of California’s redwoods 
should contact North Coast California 
Earth First!, POB 368, Bayside, CA 
95524. 


Graham Red Squirrel as Endangered, 
but listing of the squirrel’s habitat as 
Critical is less certain. Urge FWS to 
designate of all of the Mt. Graham Red 
Squirrel’s habitat as Critical. Write: 
Mike Spear, Regional Director, 
USFWS, POB 1306,' Alb., NM 87103. 

Earth First! is planning a third an- 
nual party on Mt. Graham for Memorial 
Day weekend. Join us to celebrate one 
more year of freedom. Join us to make 
that freedom permanent. We will camp 
at Treasure Park, May 22-24. To reach 
Treasure Park, take State Hwy 366 up 
Mt Graham for about 22.5 miles (366 
starts 7 miles south of Safford on US 
666). Turn left at Treasure Park turnoff 
about one mile after FS507 (High Peak 
Rd) branches to the right. For more in- 
formation, call Kris at 795-5586. 

Enojado P. Desierto is an erudite 
scholar of environmental history and 
indefatigable Mt. Graham defender. 


SALMON (Cont) 

ration up the river. Of the 400,000 sal- 
mon that migrate annually, 40,000 were 
unaccounted for and, naturally, the In- 
dian fishers were thought responsible. 
Never mind the real causes: poor log- 
ging practices, over 22 dams on the Co- 
lumbia River — many without fish lad- 
ders — and chemical pollution from the 
many industries along the river. Again 
the victims were blamed for the loss. 
The Indians and salmon have always 
been the losers in the power struggle 
to “develop” the Columbia River Basin. 

The Indians whose very existence has 
always been entwined with the salmon 
now face the threat of criminal prosecu- 
tion for fishing within their treaty 
rights. The salmon have no one to speak 
for them, save a few Earth First!ers. I 
believe the spirit of the Columbia will 
eventually destroy the dams and until 
that day I will chip away at the armor 
of technology. I can provide information 
to anyone who wishes to help in the 
Sohappy defense. 

Patrick Pilcher, a Washington tree 
hugger, can be contacted at U 715 1 12 36th 
SW, Seattle, WA 98126. 
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Japanese Pirate Whaling 


by Rod Coronado 

The Japanese government has an- 
nounced intentions to kill 875 whales 
for “scientific research.” At the close 
of Japan’s Antarctic whaling season on 
March 31, after harpooning their 1941 
Minke Whales and thus filling their 
quota, a fishery agency official submit- 
ted the “request” to the Intel-national 
Whaling Commission. In a deal struck 
with the Reagan Administration, Japan 
has promised to halt commercial whaling 
by 1988. In applying for approval of re- 
search whaling, Japan is exploiting the 
loophole used by Iceland to disguise 
pirate whaling. The Japanese Whaling 
Association’s “comprehensive assess- 
ment of whale stocks” is to be reviewed 
in 1990, and a decision made on whether 
to continue commercial whaling. “The 
carcasses of the samples will be con- 
sumed in Japan after the research” said 
Kazuo Shimo, a fisheries official. Even 
though there may be no immediate 
profit from scientific whaling, the Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society believes 
it will keep whaling fleets operational 
so that they can resume commercial 
whaling when the IWC moratorium is 
reassessed in 1990. Meanwhile, Japan’s 
other strategy for continuing illegal 
whaling will be to request that the IWC 


reclassify its shore-based whaling oper- 
ations from commercial to aboriginal, 
the same ploy being tried by the 
Norwegian whaling industry. 

We must boycott all Japanese prod- 
ucts. Japan has violated international 
agreements: first, a moratorium on 
Sperm Whale killing that began three 
years ago; and second, the moratorium 
on all commercial whaling that began 
in 1986. The Reagan administration has 
sold out the whales to Japan and in 
doing so is violating US laws [Packwood- 
Magnusson amendments] that require 
economic sanctions by the US against 
any nation that violates IWC mandates. 
“Any government that chooses to ignore 
the commercial whaling moratorium 
should be prepared to accept the conse- 
quences ...” — Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldridge, 7-24-84. “I want to 
. . . affirm the United States Govern- 
ment’s continuing commitment to whale 
protection.” — President Reagan in a 
letter to the IWC meeting in 1981. 
Please write: Secretary of Commerce, 
Malcolm Baldridge, US Dept, of Com- 
merce, Wash., DC 20230. Ask him to 
keep his word and protect the whales. 
The Sea Shepherd Society will continue 
to monitor the whale situation despite 
threats from the governments of Japan, 
Norway, and Iceland. 


Seal Slaughter Renewed 


by Rod Coronado 

In the last week of March, crews from 
two ships, the Chester and the Terra 
Nova, began killing Harp Seal pups, and 
a third vessel is expected soon, in a re- 
sumption of what was once the largest 
slaughter of wildlife in the world. “The 
offshore fleet has a historic and legal 
right to participate in the hunt,” 
Canadian Federal Fisheries Minister 
Tom Siddon said, in a surprise an- 
nouncement one week prior to the start 
of the slaughter. 

After 20 years of intense opposition, 
the Canadian sealing industry collapsed 
after enactment of a European ban on 
imports of Harp Seal pup pelts, and a 
boycott of Canadian fish in England and 
the US. While there has been no com- 
mercial killing in the past four years, 
seals are still considered pests, with the 
jaw of a Grey Seal fetching a $25 bounty. 
Harp Seal hunting has remained legal, 
but with only a few inshore fishermen 
carrying on the “tradition.” Since 1983, 
the Canadian government has been 
searching for a new market for seal 
pelts, and has apparently found one in 
the Far East where the male genitals 
from seal pups will be sold as aphro- 
disiacs, while the pelts will be diverted 
into Europe through Scandanavia. The 
Fisheries Department has set a com- 
mercial quota of 57,000 pups for the 
three ships. Ironically, the Canadian 
Sealers Association is lobbying Ottawa 
to stop the commercial slaughter — not 
due to sympathy for seals, but because 
they fear the same economic repercus- 
sions caused by previous international 
anti-sealing sentiment. The Association 
is comprimised of land-based hunters 
who kill from small wooden boats. 

The Department of Fisheries inten- 
tionally delayed their announcement of 
a hunt renewal to prevent time for or- 
ganization of pro-seal intervention. The 
Canadian government stated that only 
older, adult seals would be killed, but 
in reality, four to six week old pups that 
have moulted their white fur will be the 
targets and will be shot. The commercial 
slaughter is being held in a region 
known as the “Front,” consisting of the 
ice floes off the southern coast of Lab- 
rador which have long served as a seal 
nursery where thousands of Harp Seals 
congregate in spring to give birth. 

The Karlsen Shipping Company of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia announced that 
they would resume their “traditional 
practice of providing employment to 
sealers and workers in their processing 
plant this season by sending one ship to 
the ice to take older seals.” The other 
two vessels are operated by the Puddister 
Trading Company of St. Johns, New- 
foundland, a rival concern. The 
Fisheries Minister, in resuming this 
slaughter, is maintaining his traditional 
commitment to eradicating Harp Seals 
from the North Atlantic, rather than 
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blaming the exploitative fishing indus- 
try for the depletion of fish. The North 
Atlantic, before the time of large-scale 
commercial fishing, was one of the 
world’s most fertile portions of ocean. 
Studies show that Harp Seals fast dur- 
ing their southern migration from 
Greenland and do not then feed on “com- 
mercially valuable” fish “stocks.” 

Through ludicrous regulations called 
the “Seal Protection Act,” the Canadian 
government has made it virtually illegal 
to do anything to a Harp Seal except 
kill it. Although incidents of seals being 
skinned alive and the exceeding of 
quotas are common, never has a sealer 
been prosecuted under the act. Contrar- 
ily, activists attempting to document or 
interfere with the killing have received 
heavy fines and jail sentences. In 1979, 
the Sea Shepherd was the first ship to 
arrive in the pack ice to save seals, in 
that same year we were the first group 
to “paint” the seal pups with an indelible 
dye to make their fur worthless to sea- 
lers. Over 1000 seals were directly saved 
this way. In 1981, deprived of a ship, 
Captain Paul Watson and pilot A1 
Johnson returned to the ice via kayak 
to paint more pups. 

The players in the renewed deadly 
game, Karlsen and Puddister, are old 
enemies of Harp Seals. The Chester, 
owned by Karlsen, was the target of 
the last confrontation on the ice with 
the Sea Shepherd in 1983, when Sea 
Shepherd obtained evidence — despite 
an attempted cover-up — proving that 
seal pups were being clubbed. After suc- 
cessfully blockading St. John’s Harbor 
to " prevent ships from reaching the 
Front, the Sea Shepherd eluded federal 
authorities and reached the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence as the seal killers were up 
to their boots in bloody carcasses. The 
Sea Shepherd confronted the Chester 
and the Technoventure, and threatened 
to ram through the ice after the sealers. 
The Technoventure decided not to call 
our bluff, and hurriedly returned to 
Halifax. The Chester called its men 
back aboard as the Sea Shepherd de- 
fiantly patrolled the seal nurseries. 
Then, on March 26, the Sea Shepherd 
was attacked by a team from the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Department 
of Fisheries, and Canadian armed 
forces. The crew were jailed, the Sea 
Shepherd confiscated and held for two 
years, for violation of the Seal Protec- 
tion Act. 

This April 2, a successful demonstra- 
tion was held at the Canadian Consulate 
in Los Angeles by Sea Shepherd, Earth 
First! LA, and animal rights activists. 
Sixty protesters unfurled banners and 
chanted demands as the Grim Reaper 
patrolled. Opposition was voiced as a 
consulate worker appeared wearing a 
seal fur tie! The consulate refused to 
comment to media. 

The Sea Shepherd is not intimidated 
by the Seal Protection Act, but due 



These are the packages that are used to ship whale meat from Iceland to Japan. 


The Cost of “Cheap” 
Canadian Power 


by Jim Higgins 

Recent news stores about New Eng- 
land states buying “cheap” Quebec 
power overlooked costs to northern 
Quebec’s wildlife and native peoples. 
Governor Kunin is right to be concerned 
about the effect new power deals will 
have on Vermont’s environment as well 
as on consumers. However, she should 
also be aware that Vermont’s decision 
to use or broker this “cheap” power will 
impose high costs on the last true 
wilderness in eastern North America. 
Quebec’s premier, Robert Bourassa, 
has shown he doesn’t care about these 
costs. In 1971 he launched the massive 
James Bay project saying, “we must 
conquer James Bay.” We see this at- 
titude in the US also, especially in the 
Reagan administration, which is cur- 
rently advocating oil drilling in the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska 
where an international herd of Caribou 
gather to have their young. A difference 
between the two countries is that in the 
US we have stronger environmental 
protection laws and more powerful pro- 
environment groups. 

The James Bay project was started 
before an “environmental impact study” 
was done. The study was only con- 
ducted after considerable pressure, and 
it had no legal standing. It became part 
of the Bourassa Government’s public re- 
lations effort and contained little of sci- 
entific value. Since Bourassa’s reelec- 
tion in 1985, he has vowed to start phase 
2 of this project, as part of his plan to 
“turn this society (Quebec) into one of 
the wealthiest in North America.” After 
Bourassa announced a $15 billion power 
deal in February 1987 with Maine, Ted 
Moses, Grand Chief of the Quebec Cree, 
stated in a CBC interview, “At this 
stage we oppose the project because 
there has been no communication with 
the Cree on this issue .... This is a 
threat to our way of life and our cul- 
ture.” 

In order to understand current con- 
cerns, it helps to look at the devastating 
effects phase 1 of the project has had 


to lack of funds we cannot reach the 
ice in time this year. Please send a 
letter opposing the slaughter to the 
nearest Canadian consulate or em- 
bassy; or call them collect. Demand 
the resignation of Thomas Siddon as 
federal Fisheries Minister. Sea 
Shepherd will continue to monitor the 
situation. If you haven’t yet dug deep 
inside your pockets, please do so now. 
We desperately need your help to pro- 
tect the whales, seals, and dolphins. 
Addresses include: Sea Shepherd, POB 
7000-S, Redondo Beach, CA 90277; Em- 
bassy of Canada, 1746 Massachusetts 
Ave, NW, Wash., DC 20036. 

Rod Coronado is a Sea Shepherd 
activist and Earth First! contact in 
Palm Springs. He will soon depart with 
Sea ShephenxL on their campaign against 
drifbnet fishing in the North Pacific. 


on the Cree, the Inuit farther to the 
north, and on wildlife. The most drama- 
tic sto ry was that of theSepfember, 
1984, drowning of 10,000 Caribou near 
the Inuit town of Kufuuak (Fort Chimb), 
due to a water release from a Hydro- 
Quebec dam. ThisTalarmed local people 
Because they rely on Caribou for food 
and because they feared pollution from 
rotting carcasses would kill many offish 
they eat. This story made US headlines, 
but few of the other equally serious 
stories have been printed. For example, 
within the developed area which 
stretches from the 49th parallel to the 
55th parallel, roads have been cut, and 
the 4000 square miles of water, backed 
up behind eight massive dam s up to 40 
stories higfqare no t lakes but muddy, 
stump-choked deadwaters. Worse, this 
fl ooding has rele asedmaturallv present 
ibercHioLwhi ch is appearing in unsafe 
I pyels in fish consUffied jrocaffjvAlso; 
<some co mmu nitiesT osf thiiritraditipnal 
sourcesofTresh water from previously 
free“fl^mg.2l$efsr'“ 

Phase 2, which would impound the 
waters of the Great Whale or the Broad^ 
back River systems, would devastate 
many more square miles of this unique 
area. The decision-makers’ lack of con- 
cern for these issues was shown by 
Hydro-Quebec’s response to the avoida- 
ble loss of the 10,000 Caribou. They 
claimed that it was “mainly an act of 
God” and that rain in September had 
been “torrential.” In contrast, local 
people reported river levels were unusu- 
ally low until the “incident,” as Hydro 
officials called it. I had been on a canoe 
trip on the nearby George River that 
September and was told at salmon fish- 
ing camps that water levels were at 
their lowest in years. This attitude of 
decision-makers poses the greatest 
threat to northern Quebec. The loss of 
10,000 Caribou can be sustained by the 
Labrador-Quebec herd of 300,000, 
which is the largest free ranging 
Caribou herd left in the world. However 
as development closes in from all sides, 
habitat loss will take a much more se- 
vere toll. There are also unforeseen fac- 
tors to consider. Last fall CBC news 
reported that an estimated 30,000 
Caribou had perished of unknown 
causes in Labrador. 

It has long been common for the more 
powerful urban areas to the south to 
ruthlessly exploit the north for furs, 
minerals, oil, hydro-power, etc. A less 
well known threat comes from the mil- 
itary — as in Nanoose Bay in British 
Columbia, where the US Navy tests 
weapons. In Goose Bay, Labrador, the 
Canadian government is encouraging 
NATO to set up a training facility, de- 
spite the objections of the Native Innu 
population who have seen the negative 
effects of current military exercises on 
wildlife in that region. 

Vermont’s plan to broker Quebec 
power to southern New England gives 
us a special opportunity to examine our 
values. Do our dishwashers, automatic 
garage door openers, and other conveni- 


STOP RAINFOREST DESTRUCTION! 


they don’t import beef from Central 
America. Write to your US senators 
(Senate, Washington, DC 20510) and 


May is Whopper Stopper Month 


representatives ( House of Represen- 
tatives, DC 20515) to demand passage 
of legislation to eliminate all imports 


by Karen Pickett 

We CAN stop the tree-devouring 
whoppers, and the time is NOW. Earth 
First !ers are preparing activities for 
Whopper Stopper month. EF! groups 
around the country will demonstrate 
and otherwise publicize a nationwide 
boycott of Burger King. The boycott 
will, of course, continue after May, but 
you can help kick it off by mobilizing 
people in your community for Whopper 
Stopper month. Descend on your neigh- 
borhood Burger King franchise. Dress 
as a cow and give the public a graphic 
representation of how rainforest turns 
into hamburgers. 

In spring of 1984, EF! staged dem- 
onstrations at Burger Kings around the 
country to launch our campaign against 
fast-food beef and its role in rainforest 
destruction. By means of the demos, 
we pressured BK to stop using rain- 
forest beef, and we informed the public 
about the role of fast-food joints in rain- 
forest destruction. It’s time to escalate 
our campaign. The situation is critical: 
several Central America countries 
could lose the remainder of their rain- 
forest within 5-20 years. The burger ba- 
rons are not the only villains. Along 



of beef products from regions where 
rainforest is being converted to cattle 
pasture. Also demand legislation re- 
quiring that beef in supermarkets and 
elsewhere be labeled as to its origins 
so that consumers can avoid being 
part of the destructive process. 


John Seed 
Road Show 
June - July 1987 


BURGER 

KING 


! color film "Earth First! " * 

about efforts to preserve * 
Australian Wilderness in 
♦June and July. EF! groups + 
♦wishing to arrange a presen-* 
*tation by Seed should call * 
Karen Pickett at (4l 5) 


sleazedogs that they are. When we first 
held BK demos, we said we weren’t 
there to shut them down, but to con- 
vince them to change their buying 
policies. Three years have passed and 
they’ve not changed. We should now call 
for a nationwide boycott of BK, and 


with them are World Bank, the timber 
industry and others. But in terms of 
campaigns against rainforest destruc- 
tion, this one is particularly winnable 
even in the short-term. 

Why? Because the portion of fast-food 
beef consumed in the US which is from 
former rainforest areas is small — usu- 
ally less than 5%. But we import 90% 
of Central American beef exports. In 
response to our many protests, BK re- 
cently changed their form letter to per- 
sons protesting their policy by saying 
they are “concerned” about environ- 


other users of rainforest beef as we iden- 
tify them, and tell them we’ll shut them 
down until they stop importing rain- 
forest beef. No more more Ms. Nice Gal! 

We are developing a petition, reprint- 
ing the beef fact sheet, and printing 
Whopper Stopper bumper stickers. We 
can provide background materials (arti- 
cles, bibliographies, etc.) upon request. 
Please include a donation if you can. 
We’ll send a sample press release if you 
want to do a BK demo and/or press con- 
ference. But supporting the boycott can 


nute, and it is estimated that we lose 
one species a day. That’s about 157 mil- 
lion acres and 2000 species we may have 
lost in the last three years. 

Write Bay Area EF!, POB 83, Can- 
yon, CA 94516 for materials. Tell us 
what you plan to do so we know what 
to send you. Include your phone 
number if you want us to call. Call 
your local EF! contact to see if there 
are plans for BK activities near you. 
If not, plan some! To tell BK that you 
intend to see that your town’s BK out- 
let is boycotted, write: Burger King, 


Earth First! Hawaii 

*EARTH FIRST! HAWAII. Gentle 
showers and strong trade winds joined 
Earth First! Hawaii on March 14 for our 
inaugural gathering at Waahila Ridge 
State Park on Oahu. The gathering was 
spirited, and everyone left with a re- 
newed vision of progressive environ- 
mentalism in Hawaii. Mother Earth 
gained at least six wrenchers here. For 
information about EF!HI, contact Paul 
Faulstich, EWC 1265, 1777 East-West 
Rd, Honolulu, HI 96848 (808-955-3108). 


mental impacts of their buying, and are be as simple as writing a letter to BK, Public Relations, POB 520783, 


“looking into it.” encouraging your friends to write, or Miami, FL 33152. Also write to other 

Our boycott continues, but we’ve not writing a letter to the editor of your fast-food chains and tell them of the 

hit them hard enough in the pocket- local newspaper. Or you could leaflet rainforest beef boycott and the burden 

book, which is all they’ll heed, corporate your local BK on a regular basis, set of proof that they bear to prove that 


ences determine our quality of life? Isn’t 
it poss ible that our quality of life suffers* 
when it is based on the exploitation of 
others TTHe vgry existence of this awe- 
some wildernessTA'fhenorrhefihances 
alfour lives whether or not we visit it. 
If gives us a unique opportunity tojjn 
a small way, amend our country’s bar- 
baric treatment of Native Americans 
and our eradication of wilderness. 

The simplest way to get involved is 
to tell our elected and appointed offi- 
cials that we don’t want to be ac- 
complices to Quebec’s continued exploi- 
tation of our northern neighbors. We 
have thwarted similar plans in northern 
New England, such as the Dickey-Lin- 
coln dam on the St. John River and the 
“Big A” dam on the west branch of the 
Penobscot River, both in Maine. These 
projects were rejected not only on en- 
vironmental grounds but also because 
they were economically unsound. 
Likewise, the power we now get from 
Hydro-Quebec is not the bargain it was 
touted to be. The James Bay project 
over-produces power by 5000 
megawatts (the whole state of Vermont 
uses less than 1000 megawatts) and 
Hydro-Quebec is desperate to sell it. 
While we can’t undo the damage done 
in phase 1, we can stop phase 2. If the 
northeastern states don’t provide the 
market for additional power, there will 
be no “need” to further degrade the land 
and people of the far north. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
opposing the James Bay project, par- 
ticularly phase 2, to Northeast gover- 
nors — Madeleine Kunin, Montpelier, 
VT; Mario Cuomo, Albany, NY; John 
Sununu, Concord, NH; William 
O’Neill, Hartford, CT — and to Pre- 
mier Robert Bourassa, Provincial 
Gov. offices, Quebec City, P.Q. 
Canada; and to Environment Canada, 
1179 Bleury St. Montreal, P.Q. 
Canada; and to Tourisme Quebec, PO 
Box 20,000, Quebec City, P.Q. G1K 
7X2. Concerning NATO, write: Hon 
Bill McKnight, Minister of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development, Ot- 
tawa, K1A OH4 Canada; Hon. Perrin 
Beatty, Minister of Defense, same ad- 
dress; Lord Carrington, Secretary 
General, NATO, Brussels, 1110, Bel- 
gium. 


STINKHOLE 
ALERT FOR 
FLORIDA 

by FLAP 

POB 673, Frostproof, FL 33843) 

The Florida League Against “Prog- 
ress” (FLAP) has issued its first state- 
wide Stinkhole Alert, warning that the 
sewage treatment plant located in an 
old sinkhole that has sunk into a new 
sinkhole off US 27 in northern Polk 
County may be the harbinger of other 
“stinkholes” to come because tourists 
hordes are overloading the state’s sew- 
age plants, many of which were built 
before the Big Rat arrived in central 
Florida. The Alert recommended that 
anyone who lives near a sewage plant 
eye it warily and run like hell if crackling 
sounds are heard. New arrivers should 
obtain sinkhole maps from chambers of 
commerce and not locate in or near old 
ones. 

Using state officials’ figures, FLAP’S 
Committee on Sinkholes and Flying 
Saucers said that nine million tourists 
are, conservatively, draining 900 million 
gallons of water per day from Florida’s 
aquifers, some of which are tainted by 
the poisonous pesticide EDB. FLAP 
added that in light of the additional 
enormity of water used by some 12 mil- 
lion residents of the Sinkhole State, and 
agriculture, phosphate mining, etc., it’s 
no wonder that the limestone substrate 
collapses, without water to support it, 
causing sinkholes. 

Joining the spirit of Governor 
Martinez’s economic impulses, FLAP 
proposed that the state’s Sinkhole 
Research Institute, now in Orlando, be 
relocated to the edge of the new US 27 
sinkhole, with a boardwalk cantilevered 
out over the football field-sized cavity. 
FLAP asserted that travelers on US 
27 would happily pay a fee to see a floun- 
dering sewage plant in a real live stink- 
hole. Thus would the Sinkhole Institute 
be financed, or the tourist tax might 
be an alternate funding source. Perma- 
nent residents could spend the money 
they save on the state lottery, thereby 


teaching their children during their 
formative years about the virtues of 
gambling to finance better schools that 
will teach the little darlings that 
gambling becomes addictive and should 
be avoided. 

FLAP noted that the descending sew- 
age plant was located in a sinkhole 
because “no one wanted to put their 
trailers in a basin.” If such convoluted 
logic is widespread in Florida, FLAP 
asserted, we may soon have an epidemic 
of stinkholes. If that comes to pass, 
many of the 800 people a day who are 
moving to the state may prefer to stop 
and live in Glorious Georgia, Alluring 
Alabama or the Charming Carolinas. 
Florida is still afflicted with the 
chamber of commerce syndrome, 
FLAP lamented. It sees all growth as 
good, no matter how environmentally 
destructive it may be. 

FLAP flatly refused to predict how 
many sinkholes will develop in Florida 
in the coming weeks. “We don’t like to 
frighten people or we would estimate 
62 sinkholes before the vernal equinox. 
We are referring all questions about how 
many of them will be stinkholes to the 
Roto-rooter people.” 

FLAP-DOODLE AWARD: The 
Alachua Chamber of Commerce in 
Gainesville has just won the uncoveted 
FLAP-Doodle Award that has been 
given only four times in ten years to 
individuals or organizations that have 
done a horrifying disservice to the 
state. The Alachua Chamber of Com- 
merce was cited for its covert attempt 
to suppress public debate on growth and 
its alleged pressure on the University 
of Florida to muzzle activist professors 
who questioned certain development 
projects. 

by Leon Czolgosz 

Aerojet Land Swap 
Is Highly Suspicious 

An unsavory proposal to swap over 
50,000 acres of public land in Nevada 
to Aerojet General Corporation for 
4,800 acres of Aerojet land near the 
Florida Everglades may be revived in 
the current session of Congress, accord- 
ing to Charles S. Watson, Jr. , Director 


of NORA (Nevada Outdoor Recreation 
Association). Bills that would have au- 
thorized the land swap died in the last 
session of Congress. 

The proposal has been heavily 
criticized by a wide variety of environ- 
mental groups. Aerojet, a major de- 
fense contractor, has been involved in 
the illegal dumping of toxic wastes in 
connection with their operations in 
California, and contributed heavily to 
the fight against Proposition 65 (the 
California Toxic Waste Initiative, which 
won in spite of industry efforts) during 
the last election. The land Aerojet 
wants is in two parcels: 45,000 acres in 
the Coyote Springs Valley north of Las 
Vegas and 8900 acres near Hawthorne. 
The Coyote Springs Valley area, in par- 
ticular, is critical habitat for several 
endangered species, including the 
Desert Tortoise, and includes migration 
routes for Bighorn Sheep. The Desert 
Wildlife Range adjoins the area on the 
west. Aerojet proposes to use the land 
for testing rocket engines. 

Perhaps the most suspicious element 
in this proposed swap is the alleged 
value of the land. The Florida acreage 
has been appraised at $525/acre for a 
total of $2.4 million, while the much- 
larger Nevada parcels have been ap- 
praised (by the Department of the 
Interior) at only $45 to $55/acre — for 
a total of $2.3 million. Yet, a parcel of 
private property in the Coyote Springs 
area — the 460-acre Butler Ranch, once 
the site of a brothel — recently sold 
for $401/acre. Note: since the brothel oc- 
cupied trailers that were removed when 
it ivas closed, this land is essentially 
undeveloped. 

Readers interested in the latest in- 
formation on the Aerojet situation 
(and other threats to Nevada’s public 
lands) should contact Citizen Alert, 
POB 5391, Reno, NV 89513 (702-786- 
4220). Readers are urged to write their 
senators and representatives to demand 
that the Aerojet land swap be killed. 
Send copies of your letters to: Senator 
Dale Bumpers, Chairman, Public 
Lands Subcommittee, 229 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, DC 20510 
Late note: Two bills(S85L 
and HR4845) have been in- 
troduced in Congress to 
authorize this land swap . 
Ask congresspersons to 
oppose these hills. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First ! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States, and international contacts; 2) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, contact the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First.' The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First.'ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. Jf you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (008)241-9420). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(002)622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 283 

Cedar Key. FL 32625 
(904)543-5552 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 283 

Cedar Key, FL 32625 
(904)543-5552 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! NOMADIC ACTION GROUP 
Mike Roselle 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken. Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 

(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
Box 86 

43 Candlcmaker Row 
Edinburgh, EH1 2QB 
Scotland 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 
England. 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Roger Featherstone 
Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST: 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Susie Rodriguez- Pastor 
Jennifer Wachter 
510 Arthur St. #208 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916)756-8725/753-2568 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

GRASS VALLEY EARTH FIRST! 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 


LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks. CA 91423 
( 818)784-6176/905-0583 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-24 26 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

HUMBOLDT EF! 

Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

NORTHCOAST EF! 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Nina Williams (707)826-3551 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

SONOMA COUNTY EF! 
c/o Larry Hanson 
8684 Trenton Rd. 

Forestville, CA 95436 

SOUTH HUMBOLDT EF! 

Darryl Chemcy 

c/o POB 397 Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

UKIAH EARTH FIRST! 

Betty & Gary Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660 

WILLITS EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


PALM SPRINGS EARTH FIRST! 

Rod Coronado 

711 S. Riverside Dr. #3 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 

(619)322-2252 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! GROUPS 

EAST BAY 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

MARIN COUNTY’ 

Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Jolie Velazquez 
2237 Filbert St 
San Francisco, CA 94123 
(415)397-6880( W ) 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Isla Vista, CA 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara. CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 
Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holie 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 


MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MARYLAND EARTH FIRST! 
Jeanine Garella 
3103 White Hall Rd 
White Hall, MI) 21161 
(301)692-2214 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 
Waltzing Matilda 
c/o Peace Pagoda 
100 Cape Hill Road 
Levitt, MA 01054 

c/o Matilda 
32 Chestnut Hill 
Greenfield, MA 0 1301 
(413)772-6441 

BOSTON AREA EF! 

Ben Fir 

121 Museum St. #2 
Somerville, MA 02143 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 


Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Northland Earth First! 

Andrea Deveau 
Rocco Altobelli 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 

Steven & Landis Spickerman 

3670 Darling Lane 

Ike Walton Lake 

Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 

(715)588-3413 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 

St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zcchman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
POB 95 

Embudo, NM 87531 
(505)579-4305 

Laura Ratnnamce 
2069 Calle Navidad 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)471-8245 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

OHIO VALLEY EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
727 Dixmyth Apt. 502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 
Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

SISKIYOU EARTH FIRST! 

POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
Bobcat (503)846-6055 
Chant or Jeffree 899-1696 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Turn berry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
1518 Owasso 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
(817)731-6348 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg * 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 
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VIRGINIA. DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

Martha Slover 
1512-A Meadowbrook Dr. 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 
(703)552-6548 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

Fred E. Foiler 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY’ 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-1795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 

Sitka, AK 99855 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Benjamin White 
12213 Avery Rd 
Fairfax, VA 22033 
(703)264-1666 

HAWAII 

Sally L. Gribbin 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 
IOWA 

Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 
(515)743-2798 

KANSAS/MISSOURI 
Linda Sandusky 
514 Meadowbrook 
Olathe, KS 66062 
(913)829-4431 

KENTUCKY 
A1 Fritsch 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Roland Knapp 
Rt 2, Box 433A 
Frostburg, MD 21532 
(301)689-5976 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Melisi 
20 Walnut St. #1 
Somers worth, NH 03878 
(603)692-5370 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tfenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

Mike Podgurski 
945 Gordon St. 

Allentown, PA 18102 
(215)776-1353 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 


UTAH 

Julien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 


west Virginia 

JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
EARTH FIRSTIERS 

♦CENTRAL APPALACHIAN REN- 
DEZVOUS! May 15-17. Come one, 
come all to the first ever Central 
Appalachian Rendezvous! We will 
gather along the Glady Pork of the 
Cheat River in West Virginia, just out- 
side the Otter Creek Wilderness. Here 
Earth First.'ers will have an opportu- 
nity to explore the scenic Glady Fork, 
an old growth Red Spruce/hemlock 
forest remnant, and the Otter Creek 
drainage. 

Friday we will set up camps, or- 
ganize workshops, and meet fellow 
EFJers. Saturday and Sunday we will 
hold workshops on the proposed 
Shenandoah Wilderness (Bob Mueller), 
Forest Ecology, Wilderness Recovery, 
Eastern National Forests, Great 
Smoky Mountains, and more. There 
will be plenty of time for exploring. 
Friday and Saturday nights are re- 
served for spirits, song, and dance. 
Dust off those banjos and guitars and 
bring them along! 

The Monongahela National Forest 
has a policy against reserving 
campsites, so try to arrive by early 
Friday afternoon so we can stake out 
a large area. This is a “primitive” 
campground but given the popularity 
of the area, we will not be alone. 
Bring food and water for three days 
and be prepared for any weather. 
Tarps and rope will help in case of 
rain. For more info, contact: Roland 
Knapp, Rt. 2 Box 433A, Frostburg, 
MD 21532 (301-689-5976). If you wish 
to lead a workshop or contribute 
music, call Roland ASAP. 

♦ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! MT. 
GRAHAM CAMP-OUT, Memorial Day 
weekend. See details at end of article 
on Mt. Graham, this issue. 

♦THE CONGRESS OF TEXAS BIO- 
REGIONS, May 28-31. This bioregional 
congress will be held at Stonehaven 
Ranch near San Marcos in the beautiful 
hill country. Attendees will include rep- 
resentatives from Earth First!, Texas 
Nature Conservancy and many other 
groups. Cost will be $50 per person for 
eight vegetarian meals and three nights 
lodging. Contact: in north Texas — 
Gene Marshall 214-324-4629; in central 
Texas — Michael Dews 512-452-1841; or 
write Lone Star Green, 3014 
Washington Square, Austin 78705. 

♦ A volunteer group of attorneys, scien- 
tists, doctors and researchers has 
formed an anti-nuclear think tank for 
those who need data and advice for their 
projects. If interested in this service, 
write to The Zeus Group (POB 299, Pur- 
cellville, VA 22132) 
late note ; Letters are 
needed on "behalf of the 
Grizzly who recently killed 
a man in Glacier National 
Park. Write to Superinten- 
dent Gil Lusk (Glacier NP, 
West Glacier, MT 59936) 
in support of the Park’s 
decision not to pursue the 
hear. It is rare that 
federal agencies will allow 
a creature who has attacked 
a person (in defense of her 
cubs, in this case) to 
survive . 

♦GULF OF MAINE/NEW 
ENGLAND EARTH FIRST! MEET- 
ING, August 29. Gary Lawless is or- 
ganizing a meeting of Earth First !ers 
as part of the Gulf of Maine Bioregional 
Congress. The Congress will be held 
at the Hidden Valley Camp, Freedom, 
Maine, August 27-30. The EF! gather- 
ing will be on Saturday morning. The 
cost of the Congress, including room 
and board, is $65 for four days or $20 
a day. It will feature cultural events, 
workshops and camping on a lake. For 
information, contact Gary at: Gulf of 
Maine, 61 Maine St., Brunswick, ME 
04011 (207-729-5083). 

♦CAMP FOR NATURE FRIENDS, 
Hungary. The “Camp for Nature 
Friends” environmental gathering will 
take place August 10-17, 1987, in the 
Matra Mountains of Hungary. This an- 
nual event offers an unusual chance for 
environmentists from Eastern Europe 



to meet their counterparts from the 
West. Activities include lectures, trips 
to gather medicinal plants and other 
outings. Costs are minimal. If you are 
planning a trip to Europe this summer 
and would like to learn of the growing 
environmental movement of the Soviet 
bloc, this is your chance. For informa- 
tion, contact: Reszo Baross, H-1136 
Budapest, Balzac u. 11, HUNGARY. 

*WORLD DAY OF PROTEST 
AGAINST WHALING, June 5, 1987. 
June 5 is also World Environment Day, 
established at the 1972 UN Conference 
on the Human Environment in Stock- 
holm, where the plight of whales became 
the symbol of the world’s environmental 
problems. Organizations are urged to 
develop programs to culminate on June 
5 and to inform the public, media, US 
agencies, foreign embassies and con- 
sulates that: 1. The moratorium on 
commercial whaling adopted by the 
International Whaling Commission in 
1982 and scheduled to take effect in 
December, 1985, is not observed. 

2. Whales are still being killed for com- 
mercial purposes under the guise of so- 
called scientific research whaling. 

3. Science is being misused by those 
countries issuing scientific whaling per- 
mits; the research is poorly planned and 
is not expected to increase understand- 
ing of whale population dynamics. For 
information, write: Mark Palmer, 
Whale Center, 3929 Piedmont Ave, Oak- 
land, CA 94611 (415-654-6621). 

*SAVE THE GREAT LAKES! Tony 
Saladino is bicycling around the Great 
Lakes to bring attention to solutions to 
pollution problems. He seeks groups to 
help organize activities promoting en- 
vironmental awareness and the idea 
that our problems can be solved. Please 
organize locally for events on June 19 
(the day he’ll finish). Tony can be 
reached c/o Darlene Andries, POB .424,. 
Lola, WI 54 &5T-— 

~*EASTH FIRST! LOCAL 
GROUPS’ NEWSLETTERS. Local 
EF! groups — including EF! Santa 
Cruz, Colorado, Washington, Bay Area, 
Texas, and New Mexico — and EF!’s 
Nomadic Action Group are now printing 
newsletters for their adherents. These 
are a fine source of information for re- 
gional environmental events and issues. 
For addresses of these newsletters, see 
local groups in the EF! Directory. If 
you start a new newsletter, or if we 
failed to mention yours here, please add 
us to your mailing list. 

*EARTH FIRST! RENDEZVOUS 
AT DELORES CANYON, Memorial 
Day weekend, May 23-25. Join Colorado 
and New Mexico EF!ers for the Dolores 
Canyon Rendezvous, on the Dolores 
River near Bedrock, CO, southwest of 
Grand Junction and west of Naturita. 
Where the highway crosses the Dolores, 
turn south on the dirt road which follows 
the west side of the river. Head south 
about one-half mile — from here, it is 
a one-half to one mile hike to the site. 
Bring drinking water, ideas, instru- 
ments, tarps, firewood, and energy! For 
more info, contact: CO EF!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306. 

Editors’ notes 

ERRATA: We failed to acknowledge, 
in our recent Sea Shepherd article, that 
the photo of the whale slaughter in Ice- 
land was taken by Ray Baker. We also 
erred in our photo credits with Tom 
Stoddard’s Africa article. All photos 
with Tom’s Africa articles are by Joy 
Stoddard. 

PRIORITY LETTERS: From this 
issue, we suggest that the most impor- 
tant letters to write are those dealing 
with Beliz e. James Bay Project, Tongass 
Forest, Six Rivers National ForestTancT 
tHe~Kalmiopsis. 

NERTHUS: Christoph Manes, our 
scholar in exile (in southern California), 
has kindly offered to begin compiling 
an occasional four-page supplement, to 
be titled “Nerthus,” for our Journal, 
consisting of philosophical essays focus- 
ing around one subject per issue. For 
this first Earth First! deep ecology sup- 
plement, Christoph wishes to address 
the subject of “the relationship between 
paganism and Deep Ecology. I’m looking 
for manuscripts that deal with the ways 
in which modem paganism can contribute 
to overcoming technological culture, 
especially in terms of the power rela- 
tions technological concepts of time, 
space and value enforce.” Send manu- 
scripts to Christoph at POB 3897, 
Anaheim, CA 92803. 




Map to Central Appalachian EF! Rendezvous, May 15 -17. See article on opposite page. 


Jefferson NF Sold 
to Timber 
Companies 

by R. F. Mueller and Martha Slover 

In an unprecedented move, the 
Jefferson National Forest MJNF) of 
Virginia is allowing a timber industry 
front organization free rein in the 
forest. The Freddies have entered into 
a cooperative agreement with the 
“Appalachian Forest Management 
Group” (AFMG), a group started by 
WE ST VACO last fall to promote timber 
interests with the Forest Service. 
Under the agreement, AFMG will per- 
form such activities as “waterhole con- 
struction, clearing development, fish 
habitat development, access to firewood 
sales and any other beneficial resource 
projects.”* Now the Timberbeast will 
have numerous pretexts to enter our 
National Forest to bulldoze roads, cut 
timber, and in general alter the terrain 
in ways to further its interests under 
the guise of public benefit. 

This agreement is further evidence 
that it is foolish to negotiate with Fred- 
dies. The Citizen’s Task Force, a local 
coalition of Sierra Clubbers, other en- 
vironmental groups, and hunters, took 
the JNF to court to reduce clearcutting 
and roadbuilding. After seven months 
of negotiations, they succeeded. Now 
the Freddies will build 20 miles of road 
a year (down from 36), move approxi- 
mately 3000 acres (out of 247,000) from 
clearcut to “uneven-age management,” 
increase ORV roads by 15%, increase 
ORV trails 51%, and perform the above 
activities with AFMG. The door is now 
open for the timber industry to direct 
the desecration of our forests. If we 
allow this agreement to stand, it will 
set a dangerous precedent for every Na- 
tional Forest in the US. If the Forest 
Service persists in this folly, we should 
demand a corresponding right to close 
roads and engage in other hands-on ac- 
tivities to protect nature in the Jeffer- 
son. Protests should be sent be sent to 
Thomas A Hoots, Supervisor, Jefferson 
NF, 210 Franklin Road SW, Roanoke, 
VA 24001. 

*Quoted from Jefferson News, a FS 
newsletter available from above address. 

R.F. Mueller and Martha Slover are 
Virginia EF! contacts. 

*******♦***♦*♦♦**** 

* MEDICINE SHOW 

* GOOD FOR WHAT AILS YOU * 

* * 

a. + 

The Deep Ecology Medicine Show — # 

* featuring Lone Wolf Circles, Dakota Sid $ 

* and Walkin’ Jim Stoltz — opened April * 

* 10 in Ashland, Oregon, and is continuing * 
through several Western states (see * 
Eostar, p.13). The Show is gaining rave * 

^ reviews. The updated tour schedule for * 
^ May /June is as follows (phone numbers * 
are for local contacts): * 

* May 19, Ojai, CA — 805-646-6386 * 

May 20, L. A. City College, 5:20 PM — * 

*. 818-784-6176; (tentative show, Venice) * 

* May 21, San Diego — 619-481-6784 * 

* May 29, Tucson, AZ — 602-745-3907 * 

» May 30, Flagstaff — Mary Sojourner, * 
+ 602-774-8601 * 

+ May 31, Santa Fe, NM — (see directory 

* for local contact) ^ 

* June 6, Boulder, CO — (see directory) ^ 

* June 7, Carbondale — Les Rogers, 303- ^ 

* 945-1267 ' * 

* June 21, Brietenbush Hots Springs, OR + 

* — 503-854-3501 «. 

* June 23-27 — Deep Ecology Workshop, « 

* Brietenbush — same * 

*♦*♦*♦*♦♦♦******•* 


Earth First! on 
Campus in the 
Northwoods 


by Sarah Black 

I was sure I had found the college of my 
dreams when I saw Northland College’s^ 
brochure: a small liberal arts/environ- 
mental college in northern Wisconsin on 
the shores of Lake Superior with 
“Chequamegon National Forest in its 
backyard.” During my first year here 
I found that Northland wasn’t very en- 
vironmental; it has no environmental 
policies at all. Some friends and I have 
decided to do something about this. We 
have started an Earth First! chapter. 

When Andrea and I first talked to 
Michael Frome, Northland’s Environ- 
mental Scholar-in-Residence, about 
starting our chapter, Dave Foreman was 
mentioned as a possible speaker. 
Michael said the campus would have to 
change in a big way before he would 
consider asking Dave to come. Due to 
our experience with apathy here, we 
thought a visit by Dave was years away. 

Nevertheless, we launched a mission 
to spark Northland College to be the 
environmental institution it claims to 
be. Our first project is to clean up gar- 
bage that has been dumped for years 
by our maintenance department in a 
lovely natural ravine that runs through 
campus. The administration didn’t take 
us seriously when we first raised the 
issue. Feeling that widespread campus 
awareness was essential, late one night 
we placed two truck loads of represen- 
tative debris in front of a classroom 
building and six of us camped next to 


it. This brought the necessary publicity 
and a meeting with the college presi- 
dent. He suggested that this sort of em- 
barrassment wasn’t necessary, that we 
should work together through the chan- 
nels. The Ashland Daily Press printed 
a picture and a news release, and our 
school newspaper printed ten Earth 
First! articles. Hopefully the president 
will agree to draw up a written agree- 
ment, with dates. If he doesn’t, we may 
have to cause more bad publicity. 

Meanwhile, attendance at meetings 
has gone from six to 30-35 at the last 
four meetings. Earth First! has been 
recognized as a campus organization, 
with our constitution reading, “Earth 
First! is made up of individuals whose 
only binding goal is ‘No Compromise in 
Defense of Mother Earth.’ There are 
no dues, restrictions, or regulations on 
those individuals who consider them- 
selves part of Earth First!” We now have 
a bank account of money from our 
aluminum pick-ups and sales of EF! 
Journals. Our group is also working on 
active and passive energy conservation 
on campus. 

There has been a change around cam- 
pus in the last month — people are get- 
ting involved. I was flabbergasted when 
I heard that Michael Frome had seen 
the change too, and invited Dave to 
come speak at Northland in March. 
(Over 100 people attended Dave’s talk.) 
Northland is waking up! 

Northland College Earth First! is 
considering conducting a workshop at 
the 87 RRR on college EF! groups. 


Montana Wilderness Taken to Washington 


by Benjamin L White, Jr. 

On March 2, Earth First! and Sea 
Shepherd held a surreptitious tree plan- 
ting in Washington, DC, beneath the 
window of the Chief of the US Forest 
Service. At the request of Walkin’ Jim 
Stoltz, VirginiaHEarth First !er s exe- 
cuted thiUlfilerriff^ plant mgfof one pin 
oak. This was in sympathy with the con- 
current demonstration in Missoula, 
Montana, protesting the plan to elimi- 
nate most of that state’s wilderness. 
Our little demonstration was highligh- 
ted by our colorful and irreverent signs. 
To get the most notice, we planted the 
tree at noon to the curiosity and amuse- 
ment of Forest Service employees who 


crowded the windows facing our little 
tree. No attempt was made to stop us 
although we distributed leaflets to 
police officers and to several FS big 
shots (including the chief). 

After our quiet rebellion, I delivered 
a copy of the impertinent information 
to both Montana senators in their mar- 
ble mausoleum on Capitol Hill. Inciden- 
tally, this action represents a continua- 
tion of the budding marriage between 
Sea Shepherd and Earth First!. May 
this unholy matrimony grow and 
prosper. 

Benjamin L White, Jr., is the Atlan- 
tic Director of the Sea Shepherd Conser- 
vation Society. 
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NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 



Designer Cats Sold 

“Designer cats,” bred to resemble wild 
cats such as Ocelots and Jaguarundis, 
are now available for about $1200. That 
wealthy persons pay exorbitant sums to 
have pets bred for them while millions 
of homeless dogs and cats wander 
American streets would be positively 
unnerving were it not for the consider- 
ation that, perchance, “designer cats” 
may lessen the demand for wild eat 
pelts. Indeed, the rich could now obtain 
their exotic fur coats by skinning their 
deceased pets. 

Welk Disc Shocks and Rocks 

Those of you who were enraged by 
the removal of Lawrence Welk from 
prime time TV, and who have mused 
over his cuirent whereabouts, will be 
pleased to learn that not only is he alive 
and kicking; Larry W. has gone punk! 
Lawrence Welk enthusiasts who ordered 
their hero’s Polka Party compact disc 
have received a surprise: Turning on the 
discs, they have been greeted not by 
bursting champaign bubbles, sugar- 
coated music, and “Thannk you, thannk 
you, ladies and gentlemen ...” but in- 
stead by the hard punk rock soundtrack 
to “Sid and Nancy.” A spokeswoman for 
Welk Enterprises explained, “The CDs 
were apparently mislabeled at the fac- 
tory in Japan. We got several calls from 
ladies who were shocked by the lan- 
guage on the record. They said they 
couldn't even repeat it.” However, a 
Vermont EF!er and leading scholar of 
the Welk legend suspects ecotage. Said 
he: “Simply an ‘accident’? An innocent 
‘mislabeling’? Or have Japanese ecoteurs 
scored an incredible coup by striking 
the very heart of American culture?! 
What’s that I hear? The audible rending 
of the heart of Western society?” 

England Completes Toad Tunnel 

Roads in England have spelled doom 
for so many toads that the British are 
building a series of underpasses so that 
toads may cross roads in safety. A proto- 
type tunnel under the Henley road near 
Hamblenden has been finished. In re- 
cent years — despite the valiant efforts 
of hundreds of “toad lovers” who watch 
roads at night and escort toads across 
— 20 tons of toads per breeding season 
are killed by drivers as they (the toads, 
not the drivers) hop from dry winter 
grounds to spring mating ponds. With 
the new toad saving designs, fences run- 
ning along their winter grounds will fun- 
nel the amorous toads into the tunnels. 
( Arizona Daily Star-) Unfortunately, 
toad saving efforts are not under way 
in the US despite the myriads of reptiles 
squashed on roads each spring in wet 
areas such as southern Minnesota. 

Raccoons Sabotage A-lOs 

A military journal reports that 
“masked saboteurs” recently damaged 
eight A- 10s. Investigation revealed that 
the Raccoons entered the attack bombers 
through the wheel wells and inflicted 
serious damage to wiring inside the 
wings. Since these acts of ecotage, a 
locally designed plug has succeeded in 
blocking the Raccoons’ entry into the 
aircraft. Nevertheless, the report 
warns: “. . . A very small animal can 
cause a lot damage that may not be 
found until something serious goes 
wrong. So don’t ignore any clues you 
see. ...” (classified) 

Development Threatens Butterfly 

Developer Pierre Thompson plans to 
build a 130-home subdivision on Anas- 
tasia Island, St. Augustine, Florida, de- 
spite the threat this poses to Florida’s 
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rarest butterfly — the St. Augustine 
Hairstreak Butterfly — fewer than 500 
of which remain. St. Augustine’s City 
Commission recently approved an ordi- 
nance to protect the butterflies’ habitat; 
they live among Southern Red Cedar 
trees near the St. Augustine lighthouse. 
The new ordinance requires replace- 
ment of each felled cedar with two more 
elsewhere. Thompson argues that the 
island still has plenty of cedars despite 
the fact that their population has fallen 
from over 1000 to under 200 in recent 
years. ( Idaho Statesman, 2-25-87) 

Elk Released in Kansas Shot 

Kansas no longer has many mammals 
dependent upon undeveloped lands to 
survive; but last year Elk were rein- 
troduced on the Fort Riley military 
base. Three were released . . . and three 
were shot. Late in the year, a woman 
reported to a wildlife conservation offi- 
cer that she had shot and wounded a i 
cow Elk in the Milford Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. She said she’d fired shots 
at three animals in what she thought 
was a deer herd, and that she’d hit the 
third. Investigation by the officer and 
the hunter revealed that the hunter was 
poorer of eyesight but better of aim than 
she’d thought. Returning to the area 
near the hunting stand, they found 
three dead or dying Elk. The officer 
charged the hunter with three counts 
of illegally taking Elk. In a precedent- 
setting sentence, a judge allowed her 
to forgo jail and a fine in return for her 
reintroduction of five Elk to the Fort 
Riley reservation, suspension of her 
hunting license, and 100 hours of com- 
munity-service. (Kansas Wildlife, Mar/ 
Apr 87) 

Parks Lose Mammals 

A recent study of 14 National Parks 
and Park complexes in North America 
reveals that they have lost a total of at 
least 42 mammal species. Bryce Can- 
yon, Crater Lake, Glacier-Waterton 
Lakes, Grand Canyon, Grand Teton- 
Yellowstone, Lassen Volcanic, Mt. 
Ranier, Olympic, Rocky Mountain, 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon, Yosemite, and 
Zion (US), and Manning Provincial 
(Canada) have all lost at least one 
species of mammal. The only park area 
of the 14 not found to have lost any mam- 
mal species is the largest one studied 
— the Kootenay-Banff-Jasper-Yoho 
park complex along the British Colum- 
bia-Alberta border. The others have lost 
such species as the Grizzly Bear, Gray 
Wolf, Lynx, Gray Fox, Wolverine, 
Bighorn Sheep, River Otter, Prong- 
horn, Mink, Raccoon, or a species of 
jackrabbit or skunk. The s tudy verified ^ 
that the smaller the park, th e higher 
t TuTnsk of extinctions. ~~ * ’ 

Dams May Save Habitat? 

Developers of a supermarket in Madi- 
son, Mississippi, are being thwarted by 
an unexpected adversary — dam buil- 
ders; unexpected, that is, until one 
learns that the dam builders are Beav- 
ers. Beavers have transformed the solid 
building site into mud and mire. The 
construction company has lost months 
of work and a one-ton backhoe — which 
the mire swallowed — due to the dams. 
Workers have repeatedly destroyed the 
Beaver dams, only to see them rebuilt. 
Jitney Jungle Stores now hopes to finish 
its 26,000 square foot supermarket next 
fall, half a year behind schedule. 

Seals Commit Eco-theft 

Seals have learned to exploit fish 
farms along Norway’s northern coast. 
So effective have the seals become at 
devouring farm fry, that they are consi- 
dered a threat to Norway’s fisheries and 
to settlement in many Norwegian coas- 
tal areas . Alas, the seals’ efforts to win 
back their homes may backfire. The 
Norwegian delegation to the Nordic 
Council — comprised of Denmark, Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Finland — 
intends to urge these Nordic countries 


to restrict seal reserves. Sea exploiters 
place blame for the seal “invasions” 
upon environmentalists who ended 
sealskin markets and forced reductions 
in sealing. (Earthtrust X Press) 

Meanwhile, seals along California’s 
coast are also under attack for defend- 
ing their surf. Eight seals have recently 
been shot in California, in violation of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
likely by fishermen angry at facing com- 
petition for dwindling fish populations. 
Abalone and Sea Urchin divers are also 
angry at the pinnipeds. Divers at San 
Nicolas Island claim increasing harass- 
ment by Steller Sea Lions and Elephant 
Seals. Like the Norwegian exploiters, 
US fishermen and divers are attacking 
marine mammal protection rules. While 
also opposing reintroduction of Sea Ot- 
ters to San Nicolas Island, fishermen 
are trying to weaken the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act. ( Santa Barbara 
News-Press, 1-20-87) 

Cheetahs Totter on the Brink 

Biologists have found evidence that 
the Cheetah population — now down 
to 20,000 — may live nearer the edge 
of doom than previously thought. Re- 
searchers have found that Cheetahs in 
their last two ranges — South Africa 
and East Africa — show alarmingly low 
genetic variability. Not only does this 
entail high vulnerability to environmen- 
tal stochasticity, it also suggests that 
Cheetahs have previously experienced 
near-extinctions. Their present genetic 
homogeneity results, it is theorized, 
from huge population decreases during 
the mass extinctions following the Pleis- 
tocene epoch 10-12,000 years ago (which 
in North America included the demise 
of the megafauna — including 'the 
Cheetah, perhaps at the hands of 
human hunters), and a second near-ex- 
tinction for the southern group last cen- 
tury due to European hunters. Near-ex- 
tinctions leave so few individuals to per- 
petuate the species that inbreeding is 
unavoidable. ( Washington Post, 2-16-87) 


Fear of Radicals Stops Meeting 

A February meeting scheduled by the 
Forest Service to receive comments on 
the proposed Bridger-Teton forest plan 
was canceled due to fears of violence. 
Rumors circulated through Dubois, 
Wyoming, that Earth First! might at- 
tend the meeting. Forest Service offi- 
cials feared a confrontation between loc- 
als and “outside influences. ” Forest Ser- 
vice officials also feared that the free 
beer to be offered before the meeting 
by pro-logging forces, to encourage 
Dubois residents to attend, would not 
lend itself to a peaceful meeting. In can- 
celing the meeting, the Freddies 
thwarted plans for a mock funeral pro- 
cession organized by Women in Timber, 
and for logging trucks to surround the 
school where the meeting was to be 
held. (Wyoming State Journal, 2-18-87) 

Agribusiness Kills NV Fish 

Biologists suspect that highly saline 
water left over from agricultural and 
municipal use is the cause of the recent 
deaths of 7,000,000 fish at northern 
Nevada’s Stillwater Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. The victims were Tui Chubs 
— eight- to ten-inch scavenging fish 
that inhabit the Carson Sink, the ter- 
minus of the Humboldt and Carson Riv- 
ers. The Environmental Defense Fund 
(EDF) says that unless fresh water is 
again allowed to flow into the Carson 
Sink, the whole Management Area, in- 
cluding the Fallon and Stillwater Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges, will be en- 
dangered. Carson River water is now 
diverted for municipal use and for crops 
of alfalfa, winter wheat, barley, and me- 
lons. The irrigation water that doesn’t 
evaporate picks up salts as it percolates 
through the ground before returning to 
the river. EDF warns that many refuges 
in the West have no remaining supply 
of clean water, as was manifested 
dramatically last year at Kesterson 
NWR in California. (L.A. Times) 


Locals Pose Grave Threat to Smokies 
Wilderness 

Two bills to designate most of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park as 
Wilderness have been introduced in 
Congress. Democrats Terry Sanford 
(NC) and James Sasser (TN) in the Se- 
nate, and James Clark (NC) in the 
House, have introduced legislation to 
designate about 90% of the Park as 
Wilderness, while leaving existing 
roads and other developments intact. 
This 467,000-acre bill is being countered 
by a 400,000-acre Wilderness bill intro- 
duced by Republican Senator Jesse 
“The Earth Is Flat” Helms of North 
Carolina. In 1984, a similar situation re- 
sulted in the better bill being blocked 
by Helms’ weak bill. Unfortunately, 
Swain County locals are fighting the 
good Wilderness bill because they want 
access to their dead. The North Shore 
Cemetery Association demands con- 
tinued free boat rides to their 23 
cemeteries — which both bills insure 
— and extension of a road 30 miles 
through the Park so that they can drive 
to visit forebears — which Helms’ bill 
requires while the other enjoins. These 
grave visitors lost easy access when the 
artificial Fontana Lake was created and 
the National Park was established. 
Readers may write their US legislators 
saying that Wilderness protection must 
take precedence over road access to 
graves. Already, free boat access is pro- 
vided; passage of a strong Smokies 
Wilderness bill is essential. 

’Twas Beer, Not an Apple, As Caused 
Our Fall 

Our fall from the state of nature may 
have been prompted not by food, as has 
traditionally been assumed, but by 
beer. The current issue of Expedition 
(Museum of Archeology/Anthropology 
at U of PA) describes a study in which 
Solomon Katz and Mary Voigt found evi- 
dence (e.g. a cunieform of a jug with 
two men sipping from it through straws) 
that when our neolithic ancestors 
turned from gathering and hunting tS 
farming, 10,000 years ago, “the realiza- 
tion that grain could be used to makd 
beer was what primed the pump.” The 
brew of 10,000 years ago, “kqsh” in 
Sumerian, \vas available In a variety of 
shades and strengths. Alas for this 
irony — that Earth First!, the tribe 
seeking a return to gathering/huntinjf 
lifestyles, is also the tribe most re- 
nowned for what apparently caused us 
to abandon such lifestyles — swilling 
cerveza. 

Crocodile Eats Ginger 

Ginger Fay Meadows, 24, of Col- 
orado, was eaten recently by a Saltwa- 
ter Crocodile in the remote Prince Re- 
gent River near Australia’s west coast. 
Although the crocodile was merely nine 
feet long (Saltwater Crocodiles can 
reach lengths of 20 feet), the rubber 
raft Ginger was riding also disappeared 
in the attack. (Ginger’s remains were 
later found. ) This indicates the inadvisa- 
bility of sending young people into wild 
waters inhabited by large reptilian pre- 
dators. 

Letters 

Addresses include: US senators, Se- 
nate, Washington, DC 20510; US repre- 
sentatives, House of Representatives, 
DC 20515. 

*The Reagan Administration sent its 
fiscal year 1988 budget to Congress in 
January. The budget proposes a timber 
harvest of 11.1 billion board feet (bbf) 
and a roads budget of $328 million. Trag- 
ically, mainstream environmentalists 
are countering these proposals only 
with the slightly less inane figures of 
9-10 bbf and $212 million or less. Please 
write to US legislators, and to Wilder- 
ness Society and Sierra Club headquar- 
ters if you are a member, urging a 
moratorium on timber cutting and road- 
building in the National Forests — zero 
board feet, zero roads budget. It is of 
paramount importance to direct such 
epistolary appeals to the Chair of the 
Interior Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Robert 
Byrd; Chair of the Senate Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, J. 
Bennett Johnston; and Chair of the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests, Dale Bumpers. 

*The draft plan for the North Fork 
in Glacier National Park is finished but 
flawed. It fails to dictate Wilderness 
management for Kintla and Bowman 
Lakes. It omits discussion of motor- 
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Old Growth Pull-out Available 

The Alliance, a fine environmental/ 
peace newspaper with an emphasis on 
Northwest issues, has produced a pull- 
out on old growth. To obtain this infor- 
mative four page supplement — which 
includes information on old growth in 
the Bull Run watershed, in the Breiten- 
bush watershed, and in the proposed 
Siskiyou National Park — write: The 
Alliance, POB 14742, Portland, OR 
97214. The Alliance needs donations to 
help send the supplement to more 
people. 

Nature Watch Series Available 

Carolrhoda Books, a publisher of 
juvenile books, has produced a conser- 
vation-oriented series entitled Nature 
Watch Books. One of the best of this 
series is Saving the Peregrine Fal- 
con($12.95, 48pp., ages 7-10; 1985). To 
order, or for information, write: Carol- 
rhoda Books, 241 First Ave N, Mnpls., 
MN 55401. 

WISE Reports Sabotage of Milk 

The World Information Service on 
Energy reports the following action by 
West Germany’s increasingly radical 
anti-nuclear activists (WISE publishes 
a highly informative bi-weekly newslet- 
ter available from: WISE-Amsterdam, 
PO Box 5627, 1007 AP Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands): 

“West German anti-nuclear activists 
broke into train cars filled with radioac- 
tive powdered milk [in February], 
throwing milk-filled sacks into the snow, 
cutting some open and pouring oil over 
others. Apparently activists wanted to 
make sure that the milk, which West 
German environmental minister 
Wallman said still had commercial 
value, would not be used. . . . The milk 
powder originally came from Bavaria, 
where shortly after Chernobyl, milk 
producers were ordered to turn their 
milk into powder and were compen- 
sated for their losses. . . . There are 
unconfirmed reports that the milk was 


boats — which toys Park rangers are 
wont to enjoy. It fails to dictate closure 
of the Inside Road. Comments on the 
plan (and/or requests for it) go to Sup. 
Gil Lusk, GNP, W. Glacier, MT 59936. 
Ask for no motorboats in the Park, and 
closure of Inside Road. Balderdash; de- 
mand Wilderness protection for the 
whole Park! 

*The Commission of the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department will soon 
hear recommendations from staff that 
killing Mountain Lions during snow 
months be prohibited. Lions are vulner- 
able to packs of hounds when snow helps 
the hounds follow their scent. Lion num- 
bers have dropped so low in snow hunt 
areas that even some hunters support 
this closure. Please write to members 
of the Game and Fish Commission. 
Urge them to vote for the closed kill 
season. Point that the resolution as pre- 
sented does have a problem. It allows 
hunters to pursue and tree lions as long 
as they don’t kill them, which creates 
an enforcement nightmare. Ask for a 
true closed season. AGFD Commission- 
ers: Linn Montgomery, Box 5640, NAU, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86011; Fred Baker, HR 
Baker and Sons Ranch, Elgin, 85611; 
Francis Weiner, 3216 N Jackson, Tucson 


going to be exported to Egypt and 
Brazil.” 

BAN Seeks Bear Protection 

Paul Gallimore of Long Branch En- 
vironmental Education Center 
(LBEEC) and other contributors of the 
excellent bioregional journal Katuah 
(Box 873, Cullowhee, NC 28723; $10/yr) 
continue to lead the Bear Action Net- 
work (BAN) in its fight to protect North 
Carolina’s dwindling population of Black 
Bears. BAN asks North Carolinians to 
call 1-800-662-7137 to report bear sight- 
ings or wildlife violations. BAN asks 
environmentalists to send letters re- 
questing a ban on future use of radio 
collars to: Wildlife Resource Commis- 
sioners, 512 N Salisbury St., Raleigh, 
NC 27611; and Roger Powell, NCSU, 
Zoology Dept., Raleigh, NC 27695- 
7617. Poachers have been tuning in to 
the radio frequencies of the collars, en- 
abling them to locate and kill the bears. 
To help BAN save bears, write: BAN, 
c/o LBEEC, Rt.2 Box 132, Leicester, 
NC 28748. 

Animal Journals Discuss Radical Ac- 
tions 

Given the surfeit of environmental 
and animal rights periodicals published, 
there seems little need for new period- 
icals on such subjects. Yet, largely due 
to the considerable attention they give 
to radical activism, two new ones have 
impressed us — The Animals’ Voice: 
The California Connection, and 
Lomakatsi. The following is reprinted 
from The Animals’ Voice, a quarterly 
which covers issues of domestic and wild 
animals in California especially but also 
worldwide: 

On Saturday, December 7, four baby 
chimpanzees (chimps are a threatened 
species) scheduled to be used for AIDS 
research were taken from a Rockville, 
Maryland, laboratory by a clandestine 
group called True Friends. Records 
documenting dozens of “accidental” 
animal deaths were also removed. 

While inside the SEMA Corporation 
lab, True Friends filmed the abysmal 
conditions under which the animals 
live, and copies of the film have been 


85719; Thomas Woods Jr., 3401 W Mor- 
ton, Phoenix, 85051. 

^Amazon River Dolphins in recent 
years have been reduced to dangerously 
low numbers by agricultural pesticide 
poisoning, lowering of water levels by 
dams and irrigation diversions, 
slaughtering by fishermen, and deple- 
tion of fish supplies. For information on 
these threats to Inin geoffrensis, con- 
tact Preservation of the Amazon River 
Dolphin, 3302 N Burton Ave, 
Rosemead, CA 91770 (818-572-0233). To 
plead for protection of Amazon River 
Dolphins, write: Brazilian Embassy, 
Ambassador, Sr. Sergio Correa da 
Costa, 3006 Massachusetts Ave, NW, 
Wash., DC 20008. 

*In February of 1985, a 330-foot ferry, 
the A. Regina, wrecked on a coral reef 
off Mona Island, between Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic. This rich 
coral reef was one of the few remaining 
healthy reefs in the Caribbean Sea and 
Mona was the last sanctuary for turtles 
in the Caribbean, its beaches especially 
critical as habitat for the Hawksbill Tur- 
tle. Tragically, Regina’s scraping 
agaihst the reef and release of its cargo 
of boards, furniture, cables, plastics, 
and other trash are killing the reef, 


distributed nationwide. . . . 

The SEMA lab, which does chemical, 
carcinogen and disease research, has 
used animals, primates almost exclu- 
sively, for U years. The lab houses more 
than 700 primates, but the company em- 
ploys only one veterinarian. In 1985, 
22 animals were steamed to death when 
a broken valve sent steam spewing into 
one of the labs. Sick and dying animals 
were discovered at 2:15 PM but a vet- 
erinarian didn’t arrive until 5:15 PM. 
The SEMA lab (formerly Meloy) has 
been receiving taxpayer fun ds through 
the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
for years. SEMA has a history of failing 
to meet even minimum requirements 
set forth by the Animal Welfare Act. . . . 

PETA Washington is calling for an 
investigation of the massive NIH 
budget, from which tax monies are al- 
located to places like SEMA. Write to 
your congressional representatives and 
ask them to call for an independent gov- 
ernment investigation ofNIH’s budget. 
Cite SEMA as a classic case of how 
research laboratories perpetrate and 
perpetuate animal cruelty in science. 

Animals’ Voice is published by The 
Animals’ Voice, Inc., a non-profit 
California corporation. Correspondence 
should be mailed to POB 4305, Chico, 
CA 95927. 

The second new animal rights period- 
ical we recommend is named for the 
Hopi word, Lomakatsi, meaning life in 
balance (the opposite of koyaanisqatsi). 
This magazine began with an impres- 
sive selection of both philosophical es- 
says and action-oriented articles, with 
a heart-warming emphasis on radical di- 
rect action such as the monkeywrench- 
ing acts of Animal Liberation Front. 
The well-written and thought provoking 
articles include the following: 

1) In “Animal Enslavement: Are there 
any insights from earlier Abolitionists?” 
they offer several lessons for animal 
rights activists from anti-slavery ac- 
tivists. 2) An article on creative use of 
stickers suggests strategic placement of 
inflammatory stickers — e.g., a sticker 
to be applied to human fur-bearers’ 
backs saying “Kick me I’m wearing fur.” 
3) A news item on an animal rights net- 
work — DLN — provides the following 
sources for information on radical ac- 
tions in defense of animals: DLN Net- 
work, 3421 M St, NW, Suite 1329, 
Wash., DC 20007 — from whom can be 
obtained the Animal Liberation FVont 
(ALF) Handbook on tacticsJbr the cost 
of xeroxing ($2-3); Frontline News — 
Canada, ALF Support Group, POB 915, 
Station F, Toronto, Ont. M4Y 2N9; 
Earth First; Human-Animal Liberation 
Front, POB 1990 Cathedral Station, 
NY, NY 10025; ALF, BCM Box 1160, 
London WC1N 3XX, England. 4) “Ani- 
mal Liberation and Anarchism — Part 
One” opens a fascinating discussion of 
the many parallels between currents 
within anarchy movements and animal 
rights movements. 5) “A Beginners 
Guide to Animal Rights Graffiti” de- 
scribes, in cartoon and text, how to 
“help liberate animals and people by fre- 
eing the minds of those who consume.” 
6) “Ya, but what about plants?” addres- 
ses a subject too often ignored by animal 
rights activists, and suggests that — 

Mona’s beaches, and the turtles. Due 
to Mona Island being under US jurisdic- 
tion and due to various US regulations, 
such as the Endangered Species Act 
(the Hawksbill is Endangered), the 
wreck should have been removed im- 
mediately by the Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, the US 
Army Corps of Engineers, or the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. Yet these agencies have all 
dodged responsibility. Please ask your 
legislators to sponsor legislation man- 
dating removal of the wreck and resto- 
ration, to the extent possible, of the 
Mona Island area. 

^Representative Leon Panetta (D- 
CA) has introduced legislation to desig- 
nate Monterey Bay, off the coast of cen- 
tral California, a National Marine 
Sanctuary. Panetta’s bill would require 
the Secretary of Commerce (presently 
Malcolm Baldridge; the Commerce De- 
partment oversees Marine Sanctuaries) 
to develop a management plan identify- 
ing threats to this marine canyon. 
Sanctuary status would offer nominal 
protection — for the Gray Whales, Blue 
Whales, Humpback Whales and numer- 
ous other species which frequent the 


like Montaigne, Leopold and 
Schweitzer — we “bring the entire nat- 
ural world into the realm of ethical con- 
cern.” 7) “Animal Rights and Deep Ecol- 
ogy Movements” is a reprint of Chim 
Blea’s classic essay in Litha 86 Earth 
First!, followed by an invitation for 
readers to consider the possibility of the 
two movements working together. 8) 
“Died in the Wool” is a brief expose on 
the atrocities committed upon sheep 
raised for wool. 9) “ALF on Trial” is an 
interview of British ALF activists, 
which is particularly timely given the 
recent four to ten year jail sentences 
assigned to ten ALF activists in Eng- 
land. 10) “1-800-Killers” lists toll-free 
numbers of animal lab equipment deal- 
ers, furriers, and other animal exploit- 
ing institutions. Readers may use these 
numbers as a means of protest, at the 
expense of the exploiters. 11) “Taking 
it to the Streets” is a fine primer on 
street theatre. Lastly, we compliment 
the article, “The War on Animals: Mil- 
itary Uses of Nonhumans,” from which 
we quote the following: 

An excerpt from the introduction [of 
a pamphlet on animal experiments per- 
formed by the US army, air force and 
navy] reads: “It is perhaps the most 
terrible irony of scientific resea rch that 
the US Armed Forces, ostensibly pre- 
paring to defend this country in the 
event of enemy attack, has long been 
waging a massive and brutal war 
within our own borders — a laboratory 
war with warm-blooded animals. All 
the cruel and catastrophic injuries of 
modem waif are, from hemorrhages 
and concussions to gunshot wounds 
and massive bums, are purposely in- 
flicted on animals time and time again 
by researchers reporting to one branch 
or another of the US Department of De- 
fense. Likewise, researchers have sac- 
rificed scores of thousands of animals, 
testing the effects of radioactivity and 
toxic nerve gases, creating in their 
laboratories mini-holocausts in oi-der 
to study war scenarios ...” The pam- 
phlet, “Military Madness,” is free and 
available from the The National Anti- 
Vivisection Society, 100 E Ohio St, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 

Action against the military’s use of 
animals in war research is needed for 
several reasons: the unnecessary death 
of hundreds of thousands of animals 
each year; the waste of millions of tax 
dollars; the use of the research to pre- 
pare the US for war. Urge your Senators 
and Congresspersons to introduce in 
Congress a bill to ban all such research 
using animals. People might also or- 
ganize demonstrations at militai~y 
facilities using animals. Finally, the 
research needs to be exposed throughout 
the country at individual facilities. Ob- 
tain the research protocols, grants, 
progress reports and other materials 
through medical libraries and the De- 
partment of Defense, and then expose 
what is going on. As always, photo- 
graphs help to make the case. Consider 
working with anti-military groups and 
individuals as well as animal libera- 
tion people . . . 

To obtain this fine magazine, write: 
Lomakatsi, Box 1315, 1900 M St, NW, 
Wash., DC 20036. 


bay — from the threats of sewage dump- 
ing, agricultural run-off, and future off- 
shore drilling. Urge your senators and 
representatives to support HR 734, the 
Monterey Bay Marine Sanctuary Bill, 
(source: Whale Center, 3929 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland, CA 94611) 

*Pressure your senators and repre- 
sentatives to strengthen and 
reauthorize the Endangered Species 
Act. Strengthening provisions should 
include: 1. increased protection for 
marine species and plants (only 21 
marine species are listed; listed plants 
are only protected from being taken if 
they live on federal land); 2. increased 
funds for the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice to list candidate species; 3. interim 
protection for candidate species. If 
you’d rather call than write your con- 
gresspersons, call the capitol switch- 
board at 202-224-3121. (“Endangered 
Species Act Reauthorization Bulletin,” 
free from NRDC, 1350 New York Ave, 
NW, Washington, DC 20005) 
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Don Young, Oil & Gas, and the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge 


by Michael Lewis 

The gauntlet of challenge has been 
thrown at the feet of environmental 
groups throughout the US! The Honor- 
able (?) Don Young, Alaska’s represen- 
tative to the US House of Representa- 
tives is sponsoring legislation to block 
Morris Udall’s attempt to designate as 
Wilderness the Coastal Plain of the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) 
in northwest Alaska, to stop oil explora- 
tion in this delicate ecosystem. (See ar- 
ticle by Laura Gold in Yule issue. Sec- 
retary of the US Department of In- 
terior, Don Hodel, announced late last 
year the Interior Department’s support 
for full exploration of the Coastal Plain.) 
In a recent interview, Young said the 
following about the development of 
ANWR: [note: The grammatical 
peculiarities are those of the speaker, 
not of the writer or editor.] 

My job now is to keep Mo (Udall) 
from locking up the Arctic Coastal 
Plain. That doesn’t mean that we can 
open it. But we can stop, then we can 
open at a later date or maybe even at 
a sooner date if we have a national 
crisis. It is my intent to, through my 
legislation, I have 25 cosponsors now, 
I hope to have 118 by the first of May 
and will attempt to get that many. In 
doing so we think we have effectively 
stopped their legislation .... This is 
not a pristine area. It is not a area 
which is last in Alaska. We’ve got 11 
million acres in that ref uge already in 
Wilderness, out of 18 million acres. It’s 
exactly like Prudhoe Bay, the same type 
of fauna , the same type of weather, 
same type of oil structures, same type 
of wildlife and we’ve proven in Prudhoe 
Bay that actually we enhanced wildlife, 
we enhanced the environment versus 
saying it ivas going to be , a detrimental 
aspect. 

Remember, I was through these argu- 
ments when, ‘Oh, the oil line is going 
to destroy the state of Alaska’ and 'The 
oil line is going to destroy all the 
Caribou.’ And we spent 28 million dol- 
lars building wa lk ways for the caribou 
to cross; they never used them, they 
crawl under : So the hysteria that they’re 
using isn’t valid . . . The environmental 
community that is supporting closing 
this area; they’re not for the environ- 
ment. They want to make us dependent 
upon the OPEC countries and they 
don’t want the jobs availability in the 
state of Alaska. 

Mr. Young, Alaska’s supposed repre- 
sentative to Congress, “that great na- 
tional asylum for the helpless,” speaks 
very eloquently, proving that, given 
enough foot,- a politician will always 
strangle himself. 

The few environmental groups 
struggling to exist here in Alaska are 
hopping mad. We no longer have even 
the slightest representation in Juneau, 
or Washington. The hands that hold the 
future of this state are firmly implanted 
in the pockets of Big Oil. The word from 
Juneau is development at all costs. 

Our wimpy new governor and state 
legislators fully support this madness, 
spouting nonsense about the need for 
more development (jobs) to support the 
sagging Alaska economy. They quote 
manufactured statistics to show how 
much the state is in debt, and how badly 
we need that severance money. Yet 
Alaska possesses a six billion dollar 
permanent fund, courtesy of the oil com- 
panies who have ripped up the state, 
which pays dividends of $550 per year 
to every resident of Alaska. 

According to Tom Cook, representa- 
tive for Chevron, oil and gas exploration 
in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
is “the single most important issue in 
Alaska since the passing of ANILCA.” 
Mr. Cook also represents the Alaska Oil 
and Gas Association, and the Alaska Co- 
alition for American Energy Security, 
a group of eight Alaska organizations 
which advocates the opening of ANWR 
to oil exploration. ANILCA — the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act of 1980 — designated the 19 
million-acre Arctic National Wildlife Re- 
fuge, but also set aside the 1.5 million- 
acre Arctic Coastal Plain as a study area 
to be evaluated for oil and natural gas 
potential. 

Mr. Cook recently talked to the Sitka 
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Chamber of Commerce, which had re- 
cently sent a letter to the Alaska State 
Legislature urging them to open 
ANWR to oil development. Cook 
eloquently stated the position of the 
energy interests. Simply put, it goes 
like this: 

We think there’s a shitload of oil 
under the Coastal Plain, and we know 
we can make a hell of a lot of money 
from it. All you have to do is let us 
kick the caribou, fox, ptarmigan, geese 
and Inupiat Eskimos aside so we can 
poke holes in the ground all over the 
wilderness. Then we’ll pump the stuff 
160 miles over to Prudhoe Bay and 
dump it into the pipeline. 

There being an Earth First! cap in 
the audience, Cook hastily added that 
“our experience in Prudhoe Bay has 
proven that energy development can 
exist side by side with wildlife.” His 
assurances tickled the tympanum of at 
least one pair of skeptical ears. 

This talk in Sitka, 1500 miles south 
of ANWR, points out the issues that 
are shaping the future of wilderness in 
Alaska. Alaskans (at least the white por- 
tion of the population) have suddenly 
found their geological hom of plenty 
running dry. Any possibility that oil 
money might keep flowing from the 
magic spigot sends these hardy sour- 
doughs dashing in their four-wheel 
drives to the oil fields. 

Environmentalists have argued that 
in Arctic areas, systems of plants and 
animals live on the fragile edge of exis- 
tence. It takes very little disturbance 
to create an enormous change in these 
slowly evolving ecosystems. However, 
the oil companies have learned the game 
well. Their Madison Avenue minions 
produce photographs showing con- 
tented Caribou, happy horned owls and 
rapturous raptors, all close to oil wells 
and pipelines. 

It is no longer necessary for oil com- 
panies to waste energy (so to speak) 
defending their record of benign energy 
development. The public has been con- 
vinced by Reagan and his desperados 
that 1) we must develop all our energy 
resources to be safe from dependence 
on foreign oil, and 2) the oil companies 
are truthful about their plans to pre- 
serve the environment. 

The real issue is not the willingness 
of oil companies to carry out their de- 
signs without hurting the environment. 
They have adroitly demonstrated that 
they can destroy wilderness without 
harming its occupants. The question 
central to the debate over development 
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of wild areas in Alaska and elsewhere 
is: Does wilderness have intrinsic value, 
which is forever nullified by any form 
of human development? 

We must constantly ask this question 
of ourselves as well as Uncle ARCO and 
Congressman Oilpalm. Are we satisfied 
to have owls using a billion dollar 
pipeline to gain an evolutionary advan- 
tage over their competitors? Does it 
please us that Caribou use the pipeline 
road to gain a few precious inches of 
elevation to escape the hordes of Arctic 
mosquitos? Is the increase in the 
Prudhoe Bay Caribou herd from 6000 
to 15,000 a positive effect of oil develop- 
ment? What happened to the predators 
that previously kept that population 
stable? 

We must consider the effects on wild- 
life, ecosystems, our Earth and the Uni- 
verse when a wilderness ceases to exist. 
What will the Universg be like when— 
there is no place~T>ri Earth which has _ 
not fallen under the influence of man? 

The Caribou seeking a secluded place 
to calve on the Coastal Plain will not 
understand the compromises made in 
Washington, DC. They will calve in a 
less protected place, affording less 
chance for their offspring to carry on 
the genetic message. The Caribou of 
Prudhoe Bay, enjoying their increased 
numbers, will starve, thanks to com- 
promises made by their protectors. The 
prey species of the Snowy Owl will de- 
crease in number, due the owl’s in- 
creased ability to see — from high atop 
the pipeline. The owls will starve too. 


There is only one hope for Alaska’s 
remaining wild lands: you, the people 
of the US. In a recent assessment of 
interest in the Arctic Refuge conducted 
by the Fish and Game Department, 
10,000 letters of comment were re- 
ceived; over 7000 supported develop- 
ment of ANWR, most of them from 
Alaska. That’s the opposition we face. 

We must fight back at every opportu- 
nity. Fight them at their own game, 
with letters to congresspersons, the 
(Acting) President, governors, mayors, 
council members, newspapers, your 
grandmother, anyone who will listen. 
Make them aware of the need for real 
wilderness. We must also fight them on 
our terms. Energy development is a 
risky, expensive business. Do your part 
to keep it that way! Guerrilla theatre, 
civil disobedience, creative field repairs 
— any action in defense of Mother 
Earth is justified. Plumb the depths of 
your conscience to find where you can 
best influence this precipitous plunge 
brought about by the dominant 
paradigm. We are the last hope, and 
Alaska is the last battle ground. 

To oppose th e development of the Ai-fc 
tic National Wildlife Refuge , a nd to 
voice your support for nreserving~a] roT~ 
Alaska^remainingj^kLareas . write to 
your congressperson s._,and to:' Don" 
Young, House of Representatives, 
Wash., DC 20515; Governor Steve 
Cowper, POB A, Juneau, AK 99811; Ted 
Stevens and Frank Murkowski, both at 
Senate, Wash., DC 20510. 
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The Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. Photo by Robert Belous. 
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Big Rivers, Big Trees, Bigfoot 


Tongass Timber 
Reform Act 

News from SEACC 


Bart Koehler, director of the South- 
east Alaska Conservation Council 
(SEACC), in March voiced support for 
the newly introduced Tongass Timber 
Reform Act. However, he stated that 
“the bill doesn’t go far enough,” and 
urged that the measure be strengthened 
by ending the 50-year contracts on the 
Tongass National Forest. The bill, 
HR1516, introduced by Representative 
Robert Mrazek (D-NY), had 43 co- 
sponsors on March 10. In the Senate, 
William Proxmire introduced an 
fdenlicai bill. S708'.' " 

The Tongass Timber Reform Act 
would require annual appropriations of 
funds necessary to support timber man- 
agement and resource conservation in 
our largest National Forest, rather than 
automatically handing over a minimum 
of $40 million annually to the Forest Ser- 
vice. Koehler noted that the Act would 
“pull the reins in on the Forest Service’s 
blind pursuit of the 4. 5 billion board foot 
per decade timber supply goal.” Money 
would still be provided for a viable 
timber program on the Tongass via an- 
nual appropriations — the process that 
even the national defense budget under- 
goes. This bill will not cause a loss of 
timber industry jobs. 

The legislation needs to be improved 
by replacing the two 50-year contracts 
with a system of competitive bidding. 
The remaining timber rights could be 
bought back for about $16 million, an 
action that would save much federal 
money. 

The Tongass Timber Program has lost 
an average of $50 million per year since 
1982. This loss is due to the fact that 
the pulp mills are paying only $2 per 
1000 board feet of timber while it costs 
the Forest Service $150 per 1000 board 
feet to “manage” that timber. Koehler 
noted that only 12% of the agency’s 
budget goes to fish, wildlife and recre- 
ation while virtually all the rest goes 
to the Tongass Timber Program. For 
example, the agency spends $24 million 
a year on roadbuilding programs but 
only $2 million dollars on fisheries. In 
contrast, guides and outfitters are re- 
quired to pay 3% of their gross income 
to the Forest Service for their use of 
the Tongass, at very little cost to the 
agency. 

According to Koehler, the pulp mills 
got a great deal in ANILCA (Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act) in that they were granted sub- 
stitute timber volumes to compensate 
for lands in their contract areas that 
were designated as Wilderness. These 
substitute timber lands have higher 
quality timber and easier access than 
their earlier holdings. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

Fourteen small Southeast commu- 
nities, all of the region’s commercial 
fishing groups, the United Fishermen 
of Alaska, and several Native village 
corporations are on record in oppo- 
sition to the current Tongass timber 
program. Add your voice to theirs. 
Write letters in support of tlw Tongass 
Timber ReformAct, and a streng then- 
mg amendment to en<T~ the 50-ye ar 
contracts^ to your congresspersons: 
senators, Senate, Wash., DC 20510; 
representative. House of Representa- 


by Bill Devall 


Imagine a land where free flowing riv- 
ers cascade from high mountains 
through deep canyons and forests into 
the Pacific Ocean. Salmon and 
Steelhead, once found in abundance in 
these rivers, are slowly returning under 
the watchful eyes of conservationists. 

Imagine a land which provided a rich 
life for dozens of Native American na- 
tions over the last 10,000 years; nations 
demonstrating that anarchy and biore- 
gionalism are sustainable and success- 
ful forms of social organization. 

Imagine a vast wilderness that is 
home for Cougar, Black Bear, Roosevelt 
Elk, elusive Wolverine and the legen- 
dary Sasquatch (“Bigfoot”). 

Imagine sacred mountains where sha- 
mans have made rituals for thousands 
of years for the renewal of the world. 

Imagine a flora that includes Alaskan 
plants and California oak savannah as 
well as old growth forests of Douglas 
Fir and Coast Redwood. 

The landscape I describe is not found 
in a fantasy novel but in Six Rivers Na- 
tional Forest in northwestern Califor- 
nia. The Forest Service (FS) recently 
released a draft forest management 
plan for this forest. The preferred alter- 
native in this plan will decrease the 
acres of de facto wilderness and degrade 
the pristine character of vast areas of 
the forest. In effect, the Forest Service 
and timber industry want to turn Six 
Rivers Forest into an industrial forest, 
to spray herbicides on the forest, allow 
up to 25% of the forest to be leased for 
mineral development and allow ORVs 
into most of the forest. 

The Earth First! forest affinity 
group, however, proposes a bioregional 
wilderness concept for the forest which 
would create a string of pearls of Wilder- 
ness Areas from the headwaters of the 
Eel River in the south to the Kalmiopsis 
Wilderness on the north. Included in 
the Earth First! proposal is an enlarged 
Siskiyou Wilderness, where Earth 
First !ers fought against FS plans to 
build a timber harvest road through the 
sacred “high country'.” The EF! pro- 
posal will protect old growth forests and 
biological diversity; enhance fisheries; 
provide opportunities for recreation in- 
cluding hiking, cross-country skiing, re- 
creational fishing, whitewater rafting 
and biking. 

The EF! proposal calls for creation 
of up to 2000 jobs during the next 20 
years, primarily for high school and col- 
lege age youths. Workers of these jobs 
will provide labor to restore watersheds 
damaged by logging, repair hundreds 
of miles of trails which have been neg- 
lected by the FS during the last 25 
years, and provide wilderness rangers 
for the enlarged Wilderness Areas. 

The EF! proposal is a balanced, con- 
servative proposal for the sustainable 
management of the forest. This pro- 
posal was not projected through the 
Forest Service computers using the 
FORPLAN model. FORPLAN is 
biased and inaccurate at the watershed 
level. 


Chimney Rock in the Siskiyou high country threatened by the GO Road. Photo by 
Dave Van De Mark, courtesy of Northcoast Environmental Center. 


Please write the Forest Service sup- 
porting the Earth First! proposal: 
Forest Supervisor, Six Rivers NF, 507 
F St, Eureka, CA 95551. Comments 
must be received by May 25. If you have 
enough energy, list the following direc- 
tives to the Forest Service in your 
letter: 

1. Support the Earth First! bioreg- 
ional wilderness proposal including an 
enlarged Siskiyou Wilderness; North 
Fork, Smith River Wilderness; South 
Fork, Trinity River Wilderness; and 
Trinity Summit Wilderness. 

2. Support Congressional funding of 
2000 seasonal jobs over the next 20 
years to improve the health of the 
forest. 

3. Prepare a full EIS on mineral leas- 
ing on the forest. 

4. Terminate all grazing leases in all 
designated Wilderness Areas, inven- 
toried roadless areas and proposed bio- 
regional Wilderness Areas. 

5. Provide at least 2200 acres for each 
pair of Spotted Owls on the forest. 

6. Support establishment of a Sas- 
quateh National Preserve in the Bluff 
Creek, Blue Creek area. 

7. Declare the forest a Chemical Free 
Zone. No herbicides will be used for 
conifer release. 


8. Recommend that all tributaries of 
the Smith River, including Hardscrab- 
ble Creek, be designated “Wild” under 
the federal Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 

9. Decommission, within 10 years, all 
destructive roads on the forest. No new 
roads will be built into any inventoried 
roadless area or proposed bioregional 
Wilderness. 

10. Disallow clearcutting on the 
forest. Rotation cycle will not be less 
than 150 years. 

11. Return the forest to natural fire 
cycle management. 

12. Utilize the Stewardship Timber 
Production proposal as outlined by the 
Earth First! proposal. 


IPPL Protests Gorilla Capture 

In trying to stop the international 
trade in rare primates, which along with 
poaching and habitat destruction 
threatens the many primate species 
with extinction, International Primate 
Protection League (IPPL, PO Drawer 
766, Summerville, SC 29484) occasion- 
ally clashes with government or corpo- 
rate institutions. In a case still not fully 
resolved which could set a dangerous 
precedent, IPPL was sued by a multi- 
national corporation when IPPL sought 
to stop the business from establishing 
a lab in Africa in which experiments 
would be conducted on Chimpanzees. 
More recently, IPPL complained to 
Taiwan President Chiang and ad- 
monished the Taipei Zoo for ordering 
four baby Gorillas from Cameroon. Ap- 
parently, the Gorillas were bought by 
a Japanese trader, who sold them to a 
US trader, who charged the zoo 
$US127,000. IPPL explained to 
Taiwan’s President that baby Gorillas 
are often caught by shooting their 
mothers and other adults that try to 
save the young, and that captive Goril- 
las often die of stress. IPPL chairwo- 
man Shirley McGreal noted: “The cause 
of the continued gorilla slaughter is that 
some unethical zoos place orders for 
these wonderful animals.” Tragically, 
three of the Gorillas died en route and 
the fourth was rejected by the zoo as 
too small, then accepted only after a 
private party purchased it for the zoo. 
IPPL asks concerned persons to send 
letters of protest to: President Chang 
Ching-Kuo, Presidential Palace, Taipei, 
Taiwan; and Kuan-Ping Wang, Director, 
Taipei Municipal Zoological Garden, 
Mucha, Taipei, Taiwan. 
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Labor Fights Coors in NJ 

The continuing conflict between 
Coors and organized labor has spread 
to the Northeast. The New Jersey AFL- 
CIO and other federations within the 
Northeast Council of State AFL-CIO 
organizations are organizing a boycott of 
Adolph Coors Co., which began market- 
ing its beers in New Jersey and New 
York in February. The trade union move- 
ment opposes Coors because of Coors’ 
far-right anti-labor tradition. AFL-CIO 
has led a boycott of Coors since 1977, 
but Coors has nevertheless spread dis- 
tribution of its beer into 47 states and 
is now the fifth largest brewer in the 
US. (The Sunday Star-Ledger, 2-15-87). 
Coors will soon complete construction of 
its eastern brewery in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. While opponents’ 
accusations regarding the negative 
effects of the brewery on Shenandoah 
National Park and surrounding eco- 
systems will probably prove true, alle- 
gations that Coors brews its beer with 
mouse urine are suspect. 




SEACC* s gunfighters, John Sisk and Bart Koehler 
Washington, DC. Photo by Julie Koehler. 


ON THE BRINK 



by Ed Grumbine 

In the jungles of Belize, the tiny Cen- 
tral American country that has the most 
wilderness and fewest people, the 
jaguars are pacing the ground, restless. 
Black howler monkeys, as they stuff 
their mouths with yellow bottlebrush 
flower, sniff danger in the di-y season 
breeze. The rare red brocket deer, an- 
telope to the native Creole people, keep 
to the fringing shadows of cohune palm 
fronds as dusk settles. 

All the bush seems to be waiting. 

And living in the largest undeveloped 
piece of privately owned land in Central 
America, the wildlife will not have to 
wait long. For even as the bush waits, 
private and corporate investors are 
working to secure land for agribusiness 
projects that would replace tropical 
forests at a scale unprecedented in the 
history of the country. 

While the 1985 purchase of almost 
200,000 undeveloped acres by Coca- 
Cola Foods, USA, brought Belize into 
the international spotlight, Coke may 
be the least threatening of several con- 
sortiums eyeing Belize . Coke’s plans for 
large citrus plantations to teed the ever- 
e xpanding A m erican ap pe flteTor frozen, 
o range~]uice~ a re but tEe tip of an 
iceberg. And it is the melting of that 
iceberg under the wann subtropical sun 
which exposes numerous other proj- 
ects. Cumulatively these would result 
in massive conversion of natural ecosys- 
tems. And this causes the monkey and 
jaguars of Belize to be wary. 

The wild animals are not the only ones 
watching the melting iceberg. The 
people of Belize want jobs. They also 
want safe drinking water, sewage dis- 
posal systems, serviceable roads, acces- 
sible medical care, and other features 
of life that Americans take for granted. 

The government of Belize (GOB) is 
struggling with a huge budget deficit. 
Like many Third World countries, Be- 
lize has an economy tied to export com- 
modities subject to sharp price fluctua- 
tions. Developing export trade is consi- 
dered essential to the health of the na- 
tion. 

The issue of how to develop the huge 
block of private land is not a simple 
question of people against the jungle, 
jobs and technocrats versus the environ- 
ment and conservationists. There are 
complicating factors: 

In Belize questions such as “how- 
many jaguars?” and “how much to pre- 
serve?” butt against an almost non-exis- 
tent ecological data base. The definition 
of what is sustainable development is 
hopelessly tangled with the hallowed 
Western notion of the primacy of private 
property rights . If a person or corpora - 
tion owns lancLthey^iiayfi-theArighUto 
'do with it as they please, rega rdless o f 
e cological cpwcidovn-iknc The intema- 
tional environmental community, com- 
ing to the - deferise of ^ tdizeVg^uiaET 
forests, is accused of “an orchestra ted 
ca mpaign against the G ovemment-o£. 
Belize .’ (1) This raises the issue of the 
rights’ of a sovereign nation to chart its 
fuTufe’free from' meddling outside in- 
terests. Wealthy multinational corpora- 
tions, seeking new resources to exploit, 
are central players along with the Belize 
Audubon Society (BAS), whose entire 
budget is less than the salary of the 
executive director of the Sierra Club. 

With roots sunk deep in a colonial past 
and a future where jungles and jaguars 
may be but a memory, Belize is poised 
on the brin k of fearfully rapid change , 
a ripe subtropical fruit waiting to be 
plucked. 

Sorting through the pieces of this 
politically volatile puzzle, one’s vision 
is dimmed by conflicting claims, back- 
room smoke, and infonnation gaps deep 
as a black water river. 

The snarl of a chainsaw, a Maya plaza 
sunk deep in the bush, and the disap- 
pearing tail of a red tiger sharpened my 
senses as I threaded this intricate maze. 

Worry is like a rocking chairl it takes 
you / back and forth but/ doesn’t take 
you/ anywhere./ So ivhy worry? 

— anonymous, Anita’s Fun Spot. 

I entered the maze somewhere in the 
middle. I came to Belize in February, 
1987, worried about what I already 
knew concerning the purchase of a large 
chunk of the country by Barry Bowen, 
probably the wealthiest man m Belize; 
Walter Mischer and Paul Howel l, two 
Texas millionaires^ andCioca-Cola 
Foods. ~ ~ 

In 1982, Bowen bought_ J3%_. of the 
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Pine savannah on road to Hillbank. 

entire country, 700,000 acres of Belize 
■Estates and ProclTOC Company (BEC) 
property. Bowen’s dream was to clear- 
cut the bush to feed the maw of a new, 
government-sponsored wood-burning 
power plant. Once cleared the land 
would be used for cattle and agribusi- 
ness. However, the government hesi- 
tated and Bowen began to have diffi- 
culty servicing the loan he had taken 
to finance his purchase. Bowen then 
went to Coke and proposed that they 
purchase part of his holding for a large 
citrus project. 

Coke, through their Minute Maid sub- 
sidiary/ controls 25% of the American 
f rozen orange iuice marke t. Even with 
22,O()0 acres of orange trees in Florida, 
Coke had been forced by rising demand 
to import increasing amounts of concen- 
trate from Brazil, the world’s leading 
exporter. And with killing frosts in six 
of the last eleven years in Florida, the 
company needed a frost-free hedge 
against rising costs. 

Coke found it in the Hillbank area of 
northern Belize. In 1985, Bowen suc- 
cessfully wooed Coke into purchasing 
196,000 acres. The Texans (Mischer and 
Howell) bought another 200,000 plus 
acres in the Yalbac Hills from Bowen, 
while Bowen retained 240,000 acres 
around Gallon Jug in the western part 
of the area (see map). 

Coke was encouraged not only by the 
frost-free climate but by the political 
climate as well. President Jlgaganuand. 
the US Congress had passed the Carib- 
b ean Basin Initiative (CBI) in 1983. The 
act was designed to promote economic 
growth in the developing'count'T tCsl'mg- 
ing the Caribbean, “whose severe 
economic problemsThreaten the politi- 
cal stability of the region.”(2) The main 
feature of the initiative was to grant 

duty-free access to U S markets through 



With independence from Britain 
achieved in 1981, Belize was a stable 
democracy with English as the official 
language. Political risks were low. And 
Belize had virtually no effectively en- 
fo rced environmental regulations . Coke 
could also save |25-50 million a year in 
shipping costs because of shorter trans- 
port distances. 

“A vast (tropical) forest with 90-foot 
high trees and some of the finest wildlife 
in Central America is about to become 
the focus of an exciting agribusiness 
venture,” (3) trumpeted the Financial 
Times of London as Coke announced its 
initial plans in 1985. 

At completion in five to seven years, 
the project could include the replace- 
ment of 25,000 acres of bush with 
orange trees, with an additional 5000 
acres of new roads and support 
facilities. Development would depend 
upon the results of a series of soil tests 
and small-scale test plantings. In the 
classic jargon of business-as-the-bot- 
tom-line, “test plots and concentrate 
price movements (would) determine the 
phased planting of the main ac- 
reage.” (4) 

The economic impact on Belize would 
be substantial. In full swing, the project^ 


would pump about $40 million^ a year _ 
l iito me n >w-ianguishi ng economy, a full 
3 0% of the cnrreii l CroJs Domestic 
P roduct.(5 ) 

Only vague mention was made, at the 
beginning, of plans to do an Environ- 
mental Impact Assessment (EIA). The 
stage seemed set for the destruction of 
yet another piece of the rapidly unravel- 
ling tropical forest fabric. 

But Coke began to experience dif- 
ficulties on a number of fronts. Without 
political risk i nsur ance "against 
n ationaligrflon7Cbke could not p rocee d. 
With private companies cTemancImg 
exorbitant premiums, th ejQverseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation (OPIC). 
a"f ederally funded agenc y, came t q the 
r escue. However, -when the Florida cit- 
rus Industry, concerned about domestic 
economic effects, successfully lobbied 
Senator Lawton Chiles (D-FL) to re- 
verse the OPIC decision, Coke was back 
at square one. 

The growth cycle of orange trees com- 
bined with the absence of insurance to 
further take out the fizz. With little 
hope of planting before 1989 and orange 
trees needing seven to eight years to 
reach maturity, fruit production could 
not even begin until after the juicy 
terms of CBI had expired. 

While duty-free conditions on the im- 
port end were limited by Congressional 
deadline, negotiations with the govern- 
ment of Belize (GOB) over export con- 
cessions moved slowly. Slow progress 
was certainly not due to Belizean laws. 
“If you are serious about investing, Be- 
lize is the place. F\ill government coop- 
eration and more ...” announces the 
cover of the Belize Investment Code . (6) 
By law, foreign investors upon submit- 
ting details of an intended project can 
be granted tax holidays of up to 15 
years, duty-free importation of all 
equipment and raw materials, and 
guaranteed freedom to repatriate all 
earnings. And though the GOB reserves 
the right to attach environmental stipu- 
lations to any concessions agreement, 
“ there is no systematic environmental 
review’ du ring tins process. (7) 

An immediate stumbling block for 
Coke was how its potential concessions 
might effect the booming Belizean cit- 
rus industry. Export income from citrus 
had increased an impressive 58% since 
1982.(8) But acreage in oranges would 
triple under Coke’s plan, profoundly af- 
fecting members of Belize’s National 
Citrus Growers Association . Gr owers. 
9?)% of vyKrim am i formers- cultivating 
less than four acres, could be hard-pres- 
sed to eompete"WTLll ' a large company 
ar med with a lenient pa cka ge of conces- 
sions.® 

Wrapped in negotiations on these is- 
sues, Coke was little prepared for what 
happened next. In January, 1987, con 
eemed about the potential impacts of 
Coke’s proposals, Friends o f the Earth 
International fired a broadside press re~ 
l ease to Ihe worldwide conservation 
community. FOE accused Coke of 
threatening wildlife habitat and mis- 
leading the public by falsely claiming 
to be working closely with the Belize 


Audubon Society. Finally, since the gov- 
ernment was not requiring an EIA, 
FOE condemned Coke for having no 
firm plan to conduct one. 

“The first claim, while perhaps tech- 
nically true depending on how one de- 
fines ‘rainforest’ ...” — FOE letter to 
Coke, 19 January 1987 

Picking off hundreds of seed ticks, 
whose long-lasting bites are completely 
out of proportion to their infinitesimally 
small size, challenges one’s romantic no- 
tions of rainforest. One finds the ticks: 
during the dry season throughout Be- 
lize wherever cattle graze the bush. You 
will also encounter ticks in the forests 
of Hillbank-Gallon Jug wherever high 
populations of peccary and tapir occur. 

What you w ill not find is prim ary rain- 
forest. Though the vegetation of the 
former BEC lands is diverse, soils, 
amount of precipitation and a pro- 
nounced dry season combine to pre- 
clude the development of “true" 1 Tain - 
f orest. T he small part of Coke’s holdings 
witfTpotential for citrus is a mixture of 
deciduous seasonal forest (the tropical 
- dry forest of Holdrige),(10) pine-savan- 
nah, cohune palm forest, high marsh 
forest, and various types of swamp- 
marsh vegetation. The bush canop vuis. 
rather low, no more than 70feet high . 

Of course, the classification of the 
forests is not an issue to the jaguars 
and keel-billed toucans who dwell in 
them. 

The only way to travel to Hillbank 
and farther "wesEj” to Gallon Jug on 
Bowen’s land, is byjandrover following 
the old narrow g a uge loggi ng railroad 
rig ht-of-way. In early February several 
companions and I explored the area in 
an attempt to ground-truth the 
grapevine of rumors twining about the 
doings of Coke, Bowen and the Texans. 
We also wanted to find out, even if only 
superficially, what species lived there. 

We started from the eastern edge of 
Coke’s land near Spanish Creek. The 
country is predominately pine-savan- 
nah, or pine ridge. (In Belize, ’ridge’ 
refers to vegetation, not landform; it is 
roughly synonymous with 'plant com- 
munity.’) Ffire, both lightning and 
human caused, is an important factor 
in these open forests. Hunters occasion- 
ally set fires to encourage new' growth, 
which attracts game. 

We see grey fox and Montezuma 
oropendulas, a colonial bird knowm for 
its habit of spearing oranges to suck 
out the juice. Large, raucous flocks of 
yellow-headed parrots cruise the 
canopy. This beautiful bird is the best- 
talking New World species and the ob- 
ject of illegal capture. In Belize its popu- 
lation is at risk. (11) 

“You Americans study everything, 
you very sensible and smart,” remarks 
Jose our driver and guide, as he grabs 
a steel surveyors tape bouncing on the 
floor of the landrover. “I brought this 
along, help to measure.” 

We did not n eed a tape to determine^ 
that the orange trees Bowen had 
planted by the road were doing poorly 
Before fie sold land to Colcej Bowen 
p lanted a small test plot oLcil rus. Al- 
though heavily fertilized at first, the 
sc ragglv trees were now bed e cked w ith ' 
vi nes in the overgrown clearing. Bowen 
al so planted eucalyptus and melina. two 
q uick growing, non-native hardwoods . 
T fiesetrees would Have fe d th° po' >, ‘ av 
plant Bowen first envisioned. 

~We aid not need a’ tape' to measure 
large old growth trees, either. Virtually 
every acre of t he BEC la nds hatLhcen. 

: veiy logged by the 1970s. Prom 
earliest white settlement m the mid- 
17th century through the 1950s the econ- 
omy of Belize was based on timber 
exploitation. The primary hardwoods, 
mahogany, cedar, and Santa Maria, 
were cut first. Later secondary 
hardwoods, a mix of species of lesser 
value, were cut. Since at most 3% of 
the trees on a given acre were cut, and 
lac king the entangling vines of rain- 
f orests. the effect on the ecosystem was 
us ually not devastating. 

F'or over 100 years BEC ruled the 
country as well as the economy. At its 
zenith the company owned over a mil- 
lion acres of land, 20% of Belize. BEC 
cut the most accessible mahogany first 
and moved operations inland along river 
corridors. Before the advent of rail- 
roads and chainsaws, activities were dic- 
tated by the climate. Work went on 
around the clock in the dry season. 
“Haulage must have presented a weird 
spectacle for it was performed mainly 
at night owing to the cooler working 


conditions for the bullocks, the opera- 
tion being lit by pinewood torches. “(12) 

Later, BEC established a company 
town at Gallon Jug and built a railroad 
from there to Hillbank Town on the New 
River Lagoon. This route provided di- 
rect access to the coast, shipping and 
markets abroad. 

Belize Estate s did more than exploit 
forests. As an absentee landlord owning 
5 0% of all private land, the company 
waiT a key power in keeping Belize an 
imderdevelbped, dependent colony. 
Mahogany workers’ wages stayed at 
about $15 a month (plus minimal ra- 
tions) for over 100 years. (13) To protect 
its timber investment the company ag- 
gressively discouraged agriculture and 
hunting on its lands. 

Ironically, these exclusionary policies 
and practices kept the BEC lands rela- 
tively intact. With selective logging, 
there was little of the disruption as- 
sociated with clearcutting. With no ag- 
riculture, there was little clearing of 
bush. With few people living and hunt- 
ing on the land, there was no pressure 
on wildlife. So the animals held on even 
as the large mahogany trees were rail- 
roaded into history. 

We pull into Hillbank in the heat of 
the afternoon. There is evidence of 
nearby logging in the stack of bullet 
trees waiting by the water for ship- 
ment. There are few people around. The 
rich marshes surrounding the lagoon 
stretch to the northern horizon. Some- 
one tells us that a pair of jabiru storks 
nest in this area. There are only nine 
to twelve breeding pairs left in Be- 
lize. (14) The threatened chestnut-billed 
heron is also known to inhabit streams 
nearby. 

Leaving Hillbank we drive west 
through low canopy bush that was ex- 
tensively logged 15 to 20 years ago. In 
the rainy season the cohune ridge and 
marsh forests would be inundated, the 
road barely passable. 

“Lot of work, lot of drainage,” says 
Jose as I try to imagine citrus groves 
here. The Maya, living here 1000 years 
before, practiced chinampas, an ag- 
ricultural system based on drainage, di- 
king, and controlled iirigation during 
the dry season. 

Jose stops the landrover and quiet 
settles like a humid blanket. I picture 
the jungle cleared, replaced with fields 
of com and beans, dark people stooping 
to the task. 

We walk into the bush. We are in a 
high canopy forest of deciduous trees, 
epiphytes, and lianas. “You want to 
shoot tiger?” asks Jose. According to 
my contacts, all five species of wild cats 
in Belize are found on the BEC lands. 
Populations are fairly high owing to low 
hunting pressure. This grassroots bush 
information correlates with the findings 
of Alan Rabinowitz , the jaguar biologist 
who surveyed Hillbank-Gallon Jug and 
found “the highes t density of jag uar 
signin the countr y. “( 15) Rabinowitz re- 
fected the area asa study site, however, ~ 
becaus e he wa s tojdjtwonld eventually 
be cleared and developed. [Rabinowitz’ 
book Jaguar is available mail-order 
from Earth First! Books in Tucson.] 

Of the five species of cats, only the 
jaguar and the mountain lion are com- 
mon in Hillbank-Gallon Jug. The ocelot, 
margay, and jaguarundi are more 
widely scattered. I heard the common 
bush story about a second type of 
jaguar, the “frijolillo” or leopard tiger, 
who “is an upstart fellow,” according 
to Jose. Many hunters mistakenly con- 
sider male ocelots to be a jaguars with 
aggressive personalities. 

“Maybe we get mountain cow or pec- 
cary for meat tonight,” says Jose as we 
walk south on an old logging road. At 
one point we stop as the odor of peccary 
drifts our way. Near the Bowen-Coke 
boundary, hunting for white-collared 
peccary, red brocket deer, and Baird’s 
tapir is good. The tapir, or mountain 
cow, is the national animal of Belize. 
All three species are listed as en- 
dangered by CITES (Convention on In- 
ternational Trade in Endangered 
Species). 

Later on at camp we heal’ black 
howler monkeys booming through the 
night. Although also on the CITES list, 
howlers are fairly common in northwest 
Belize. 

In all, 11 of the 15 Belizean mammals 
listed by CITES have significant popu- 
lations on the BEC lands. The en- 
dangered black spider monkey may be 
the rarest, inhabiting Bowen’s land near 
the Guatemalan border. One wonders 
what the animal populations were prior 


to logging, and further back, during 
Maya times. 

The bush, given enough time, recov- 
ers. 

Seventy-five million years ago, dur- 
ing the Cretaceous Period, most of Be- 
lize was under water. Animals and 
plants were isolated on island com- 
plexes scattered from Mexico to 
Nicaragua. As the sea retreated, 
species moved down the slopes to col- 
onize the lowlands. When the land 
bridge we now call Central America 
opened, about two million years ago, 
routes of migration down from the north 
were established. As part of this bio- 
geographical crossroads, Belize has a 
wealth of plants and animals. 

Much more recently, during the Maya 
Classic Period (250-900 AD), the human 
population of what is now Belize was 
three to six times higher than it is 
today. (16) The northern limestone low- 
lands were densely peopled and exten- 
sively farmed. 

Walking through the green bush light 
we come upon a low mound supporting 
trees hundreds of years old. The flat 
area in front of the mound announces 
a small plaza, overgrown with years. 
Nearby, a looter’s trench reveals broken 
pots of plain design. A detailed ar- 
chaeological survey of Hillbank-Gallon 
Jug has never been done. 

In camp, reaching for sleep and a vis- 
ion of the future, I count the red-and- 
black john crow beads that the Maya 
used for divination. But no vision 
comes. 

The following morning we climb 400 
feet up the Booth River escarpment, 
out of the lowlands, and leave Coke 
lands behind. The bush has a higher 
canopy because of increased rainfall and 
porous, limestone-derived soils. This 
was the mahogany heartland of Belize. 

Barry Bowen has changed the face 
of G allon Jug . The first evidence of this 
is The" alLweather road that appears as 
we approach the old townsite. The town 
h as be en re born , complete with thatch" 
ho uses.. large garde nTTh'e'bwiier’s hill-' 
t'qp manor and a 3000-foot-long all-wea- 
t her airstrip. The airstrip alone boggles 
tfiemind, because of its length and re- 
mote location. 

All of these recent developments sit 
at__the edge of a 1000-acre clearing., 
where bulldozers have removed all 
semblanc e of jungle. With the cost of 
■Searing bush in Belize at $300 per acre, 
a conservative estimate of expenses for 
the clearing would be $300,000. 

Newly surfaced roads extend north 
and south. When completed this year, 
they will form the first all-weather road 
system in the history of the region. 

“Two or three Americans with 
machines can do what plenty men with 
machetes do in 20 days,” remarks Jose. 
“The animals hear a big machine shoot- 
ing down the bush, they say ’that’s 
troubling, let’s move away from here.’ 
T hey wild ing away to Guatemala and 
Mexico, "Hunting no good here no more,” 

We climb back into the landrover and 
drive away. 

Hours later, on the road near Hill- 
bank, I am stirred from the incessant 
heat and dust by the shouts of my com- 
panions. I glance up to see the tail of 
a red tiger fade into roadside palms. A 
mountain lion is making its rounds. Just 
a glimpse, a tawny sign of wild energy 
passing through. Swift and invisible, 
darkness settles on the bush. 


/ A person should do a little of every- 
( thing but not too much of anything. 

... — Creole proverb. 

In February, 1987, at a press confer- 
ence held in response to the FOE alle- 
gations, Coca-Cola agreed to conduct 
an Environmental Impact Assessment 
on its share of the BEC estate. Meet- 
ings were also held in Belize City in 
March with Belize Audubon, and in 
Washington, DC, in April to solicit input 
from US environmentalists. 

“We made a mistake by not coming 
out with this from the beginning,” 
explained Michelle Beale, in Houston. 
“Because so much misinformation is out 
there, people think we are going into 
cattle ranching or wood burning power 
plants. The purpose of the meetings was 
to outline what had happened to date, 
present our plans and time schedule, 
address the FOE concerns, and try to 
get everybody together to start a work- 
ing relationship with a common basis 
of information.” 

Many concerns have been raised re- 
garding the EIA: How much of the 
196,000 acres would be inventoried? 
.Where were the 25,000 acres that Coke 
wanted to develop? WouJxLCflke use pes- 
ticides^ such _as DpTj'which are legal in 
Belize though not in the US? Would 
economic and sociological impacts be ad- 
dressed? What about an archaeological 
survey? And who would be hired to lead 
the EIA team? 

After meeting with several consult- 
ing firms, Coke is considering Dr. David 
T. Rogers, "an ornithologist at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama with extensive field 
experience in Central America includ- 
ing Belize. Rogers was instrumental in 
the creation of the first designated 
Wilderness in Alabama, the Sipsey, and 
also helped write and introduce into the 
state legislature air and water pollution 
laws. 

“Coke wants preliminary results by 
the end of 1988,” Rogers explained to 
me over the phone. “I think that can 
be done but I will suggest a longer-term 
arrangement.” Rogers wants the EIA 
to cover all of Coke’s land and would 
like to see the study expanded to include 
the other partners as well, and he would 
like Coke to consider alternative sys- 
tems of citrus agriculture. 

“You ca n tfllk about Yugos and Rolls 
Royces andjstill be talking about cars” 
said Rogers, "and the same is true of 
an EIA. I want to do if right so that 
vPe spek publicity instead of hide from 
it.” 

A key issue is the future of the major- 
ity of land that Coke will not develop. 
“We are not interested in land specula- 
tion,” states Beale. “Because of the 
urgency of foreclosure we purchased 
more land than we wanted. We would 
like to see some sort of preserve set 
aside, but we don’t know where it would 
be, who would manage it, or how big 
it would be. ” Coke is also interested in 
working with Bowen and the Texans to 
create a reserve that would follow 
ecological, instead of property bound- 
aries. “We would be willing to go to 
them, but who knows how they will re- 
spond?” said Beale. 

Based on their actions to date, one 
should expect very little from Mischer 
and Howell. Howell is president of How- 
ell Petroleum, and Mischer heads a 
Texas bank with assets of $10 billion. 
He is also president of a real estate sub- 
division and development corporation. 
The partnership incorporated in Belize 


as ^albac Ranch and Cattle,. Ltd. 

In December, 1986, the government 
granted them a package of concessions 
including a tax holiday of 15 years and 
exemption from import duties. In re- 
turn, the company agreed to employ 30 
permanent workers by the end of 1988. 

It is not known what environmental 
stipulations may be attached to the con- 
cessions. Nor is it known exactly what 
the Texans wish to do. But as the name 
implies, Yalbac. Cattle and Ranch.seems 

tn fro mm 4.nct trmrar-rl c learing hpsh for 
cattle,- The. xlassic ^hamburger connec- 
tion,” All attempts by letter and phone 
to verify such intentions have been in 
vain. 

Aside from the building of many miles 
of all-weather roads and the continua- 
tion of a large-scale, but properly man- 
aged logging lease, little development 
has occurred on their land ... so far. 

“I’ve already declared the whole area 
a nature reserve,” declared Barry 
Bowen in a recent interview. “If I fulfil- 
led my wildest dreams I would only be 
clearing 30,000 acres. “(17) As of press 
time Bowen had 29,000 acres left to go. 

Though he has cleared bush and built 
roads and an airstrip, Bowen, too, has 
nonspecific development plans that he 
i s"maEmg^ubj ic.~' ~~ * 

“We are going to try just about any- 
thing, whatever is economically feasi- 
ble,” replied a Bowen representative to 
my phone queries. “We are certainly 
looking into some form of first-class 
tourism, as well as food crops, cattle, 
and cacao.” Wj je.nmsked abontjeavinp- 
some areas undeveloped the man re- 
plied, “some of the lands do not have 
any value so we would leave them in 
higRBush?’ 

'"Bowen appears to be interested in sel- 
ling some part of his holdings, “in excess 
of 100,000 acres,” but only to the highest 
bidder. And this is where the outline 
of development expands beyond the 
new owners of the BEC lands. For there 
may be several high bidders. 

Even with generous investment con- 
cessions Belize has been slow to attract 
foreign projects. But now the word is 
out. Though deals are not yet finalized, 
it is no secret that Belize is courting 
several. ...large foreign concerns with 
plans on a scale to match those proposed 
for Hillbank-Gallon Jug. One European 
group is negofiatihg'for long-term lease 
of many thousands of acres of govern- 
ment-owned Forest Reserves. They are 
interested in agroforestry plantations of 
mahogany, teak, rosewood, citrus, and 
cacao. Their source for high-quality 
mahogany stock is the Peten forest of 
northern Guatemala, one of 
Guatemala’s last uncut rainforest 
strongholds. As you read this, 11-foot 
diameter mahogany are feeling the bite 
of chainsaws. Their seeds may be 
planted in clearings in Belize. 

Cumulatively, if all such interests are 
accommodated, hundreds of thousands 
of acres of bush could be converted to 
various forms of agribusiness. When 
“sustained” yield is synonymous with 
the lifetime of investors, the tropical 
forests of countries like Belize are in- 
deed at risk. 

In Belize it is not a simple question 
of whether or not to develop, it is a 
question of what kind and scale of de- 
velopment is sustainable. And here lie 
both the promise and the problem: “The 
greatest potential for rapid environ- 
mental deterioration during Belize’s de- 
velopment will come from projects that 
depend on foreign capital. “(18) 

Though colonialism was reject ed 
many years ago, Belize may find that 
the cur ren t direction of development 
brings more than income into the econ- 
omy. In fact, it may even bring less in- 
come. In 1983, the outflow of private 
capital from the country exceeded the 
inflow by $1.2 million. (19) Gn_a^lob|d 
scale research finds that 71% of the 
profits made In the Third World were 
returned to the i nvesting countries, (iST) 
''These patterns, in BeKzef" are linked 
to land ownership and the import-ex- 
port economy. Only half of t he countryV 
l and is privately 'liiL(Ti“a iK] S0% oQjiat *. 
i s owned by US interests . (21) Of pr od uc- - 
tive agricu ltural land, about 60% is cor- 
porate-ownec H with most controlled 
from abroad. Only 10 to 15% of this ar- 
able land is now being used. 

The situation is exacerbated by popu- 
lati on grow th of 2% a year. With 58%__ 
o fthe 73et^kTun(Te r age 20, continued 
growth is guaranteed.(25) And the 
people are hungry for basic human ser- 
continued on page 20 
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Giant liana in the bush, on Coke lands. Photos by Ed Grumbine. 


“Well listen here, if you ain’t been 
there. The sights to see are beyond 
compare. Some folks claim it’s just a 
hole in the earth. But I don’t think 
they know what that hole is worth.” 

Glen Waldeck, Grand Canyon 
Rendezvous 

As the snow begins to melt on the 
crests of the North Rim, plans are being 
finalized for the eighth annual Round 
River Rendezvous. Our tribe will once 
again gather to celebrate Mother Earth 
and share our experience and wisdom 
for protecting her. We invite all Earth 
First !ers to journey to the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon in Arizona for a 
week of workshops, sing-and-dance- 
alongs, hiking, and good old country 
fun. Even if you can only make it for 
a few days, you will not regret it! Not 
only is this year’s Rendezvous being 
held above one of North America’s most 
spectacular natural formations, there 
will also be many inspirational eco- 
activists on hand to share their wild 
stories and advice. 

A few things will be a little different 
this year. One complaint that seemed 
to stand above the others was the 
schedule of overlapping and unpredict- 
able workshops. This year we plan to 
concentrate the official workshops on 
those issues of primary importance to 
the movement, e.g., Dealing with the 
Forest Service, Uranium Mining in the 
Grand Canyon . . while allowing 
other, equally important, but perhaps 
more specialized or localized issues to 
be scheduled around those of greatest 
concern. Tuesday and Thursday will both 
feature six workshops, two at 10am, 
lpm, and 3pm. Wednesday morning 
there will be two workshops at 10am, 
and the entire afternoon will be re- 
served for local and regional meetings 
— networking and appropriate work- 
shops. Local and regional networking 
is a very important aspect of the move- 
ment and we encourage everybody to 
participate. 

Well, I’m goin’ out to Arizona. I’m 
gonna hike the Grand Canyon. What 
the hey, since I’m out that way and 
I’ve got my lug soles on 

We would like to keep parking of 
stinkmobiles more centralized this year. 
Someone will be directing cars, vans, 
etc. to park in a specified area, where 
we hope most of you ecology minded 
campers will leave the beasts. A greet- 
ing table will have information and a 
tentative schedule of events. Someone 
will be at the table to beg for donations 
for the RRR and to answer any stupid 
questions you might have the guts to 
ask. We will be asking everybody to 
cough up at least $20 for the RRR; for 
a full week of camping, workshops, 
music, and entertainment, that’s pretty 
damn cheap! 

The Freddies have so far refused to 
allow any campfires, but fear not, we 
hope to solve this minor problem. Plans 
are once again to have a few main 
campfires for cooking and evening jams, 
featuring one or more entertainers. 
Should the Freddies refuse to back 
down on the campfire restriction, it was 
the consensus of the RRR Committee 
that we would need amplified sound for 
2 or 3 nights. 

There are a number of events in the 
planning for each evening. On Monday 
it has been suggested that a ritual be 
conducted, focusing on the place of the 
Grand Canyon and our connection with 
it. 

On Tuesday, Dave Gaines is organiz- 
ing a country dance, complete with cal- 
ler, with the hopes of providing some 
of fashioned, toe-stepping fun. But he 
needs musicians (all instruments)! You 
don’t have to know the tunes — just be 
prepared for some wild jamming and 
great fun. Interested musicians please 
contact Dave at POB 119, Lee Vining, 
CA 93541, (619) 647-6496 (till 9pm only). 

Wednesday we look forward to frolick- 
ing to the wonderful music of the 
Lounge Lizards from Austin, Texas. 

Another change this year is the addi- 
tion of an art show. Art is a very impor- 
tant, integral part of the EF! move- 
ment, and as such, many feel it has a 
place at the RRR. Submissions are still 
being taken for EF! artists and 
craftspeople who would like to show 
their work during the RRR. This is, 
however, more an opportunity for EF! 
artists to share their inspirations with 


other EF!ers than it is an opportunity 
to make money. It is asked that the 
works being displayed reflect the EF! 
message or at least a profound respect 
for Earth and her magic. The show will 
be Wed., Thurs., and Fri. We ask that 
50% of the artist's proceeds be donated 
to EF! RRR fund. This is a chance to 
showcase the power and aesthetics of 
our colorful movement and it would be 
a shame to cancel it due to insufficient 
artist participation. Interested EFIers 
must contact Gena Trott, POB 652, Re- 
serve, NM 87830, before the RRR. 

Would you like other EFiers to know 
what’s happening in your bioregion? An 
ongoing information fair, in conjunction 
with the art show, will be held Wednes- 
day evening through Friday. Bring 
flyers, newspaper clippings, petitions, 
photo displays, your banners, donation 
cans, etc. This is your chance to educate 
others about your favorite cause(s), 
from the rainforest to Mono Lake, 
Grizzlies to old growth, and to gamer 
wide support for your efforts. Bring a 
table if you can, or you can set up on 
the ground. For more info and ideas, 
contact Sally Miller, POB 22, Lee Vin- 
ing, CA 93541, (619) 647-6360 (work and 
weekends). 

Friday is reserved for that infamous 
Sagebrush Patriots Rally where 
minstrels, poets, outrageous speakers, 
and various other acts will surely have 
us dancing, singing, and crying the 
hours away. 

I tell you right now I’m going down 
to the bottom, gonna soak my feet in 
the muddy Colorado. Lay on a bank, 
watch the stars up above. Do all the 
things that I’ve been dreaming of 

There is one very important issue 
about which the Committee must speak 
out with a strong voice. Some of you 
have already guessed it . . . DOGS. For 
starters we wish to reprint a letter 
verbatim that we received anonymously 
in regard to this problem. 

Dogs are OK — when they are where 
they belong — in a fenced backyard, on 
a leash in a city park, or on a ranch, 
to name just a few places. They do not 
belong in the wilderness, except if they 
have been taught to shit in a latrine, 
not chase wildlife, and not disrupt the 
quiet of evening. 

I believe in killing dogs ivho are out 
disrupting my wilderness experience. 
Here’s how. The easiest way is to feed 
them a fish embedded with a couple of 
fishhooks. You caw also sacrifice part 
of your lunch or dinner along with a 
bent needle or two. Generally, a dog out 
in the wilderness isn't eating quite as 
well as it is used to and mil gobble up 
whatever you toss him — and then its 
good bye Rover. 

If you don’t want to sacrifice your 
hard carried hooks or needles, you prob- 
ably can find some broken glass around 
that the last jerk littered in your 
campsite and feed this to the mut. Just 
stuff it inside of a rice ball. 

Of course, if you are at an organized 
and accessible event like an Earth First! 
gathering, it is easy to come prepared. 
You may see me at the next RRR — but 
you won’t see the pound of hamburger 
and the handful of carpet tacks, and 
you can be sure that your barking dog 
will come across a delectable looking 
killer meatball sometime during its 
wanderings. 

Look, anytime I’m out in the woods 
I carry an extra package of beef jerky 
and some tacks. I’m prepared. So why 
not leave your dog home next time? 

If this letter is not enough to convince 
you about how much these hounds 
bother some people . . . the Committee 
also urges you to, for one week, 
PLEASE LEAVE YOUR DOGS AT 
HOME! Those who do not, will be 
forced to deal not only with the Commit- 
tee, but also with the author of the 
letter above. If you bring your dog, and 
there is one complaint of any kind, the 
Committee will ask you and your dog 
to leave. 

To the author of the letter, we ask 
you to refrain from any of your 
threatened actions while you are at the 
RRR. We ask you to consider that these 
dogs may be dearly beloved by a fellow 
EF!er, and that your actions will put 
not only possibly innocent dogs but cer- 
tainly innocent wild omnivores at risk. 

No one volunteered to be a national 
ride coordinator so there isn’t one. Try 
contacting your local contact person. 
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Photos of RRR 86 by David Cross . 
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Who knows, if it works, it’s another fine 
way to decentralize. 

SO . . . WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
HELP??? 

Volunteers are needed for many fine 
and rewarding duties . . . 

*We need someone to coordinate 
rides from the airports to the RRR. 

*We need volunteers for the greeting 
table. 

*Trash maintenance and disposal. 

’'’Volunteers needed to facilitate 
parking. 

*The Committee will desperately be 
seeking volunteers for tasks throughout 
the RRR. Please make yourself accessi- 
ble to them or point out whatever you 
feel needs attention, or take care of it 
yourself. 

lea, we’re going to do just like the 
pioneers done. Live off the land and 
eat the pine pinyons. What do ya say, 
we pitch our tent over there. Away 
from the lions and the tigers and the 
bears? 

We need to think about where it is 
that we are going, what the land offers, 
and what she demands of us. The 
nearest fresh water source will be 20 
miles away. BRING WATER JUGS , 
as many as possible. This is also a bring 
your own booze type deal and our exper- 
ience suggests bringing more than one 
expects to consume. Another thing that 
Mama Earth and other humans don’t 
like is those white suds in the 
watershed. Be a friend to Ma Nature 
and bring only biodegradable suds. 

For personal attire and equipment, 
here are some things you should defi- 
nitely bring: 

Camping gear, be prepared for rain 
even if it is the Grand Canyon; Clothes 
for all types of weather (anyone at the 
Idaho RRR need not be told why); 
Water jugs; Food for you and whoever 
else you are responsible for (Kanab is 
probably the closest place with a wide 
selection); Firewood; Lots of energy and 
love. 

Other things that would be very help- 
ful: 

Tarps; Materials for the childrens’ 
workshops; Ropes; Literature about is- 
sues in your area; Musical instruments 

For those of you bringing kids, they 
will once again be cooperatively or- 
ganized by Michele Miller. She needs 
to know soon how many will be coming 
and who else wants to help with these 
activities. Michele can be reached at 
Box 38A, Cohasset Stage, Chico, CA 
95926. 

Some places that deserve our mula on 
the way to the RRR . . . De Mott Station 
at the turnoff of 67 & Jacobs Lake; at 
Hurricane, the Paris Tempe Hot Springs, 
The Bit & Spur Restaurant, and Chum’s 
(for eyeglass leashes); and the Vermilion 
Cliffs Resort east of Jacobs Lake. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

Monday, July 6 

Circle meeting 

Tuesday, July 7 
Deep Ecology 
Grizzly Bear 
Mountain Lions 
Uranium Mining 
Rainforests 
Grazing 

Paper Monkeywrenching 

Wednesday, July 8 

Bioregionalism 

Media 

Local and Regional Caucus 

Thursday, July 9 

Forest Service/Forest Planning 
Bald Mountain 
Redneck Women’s Caucus 
EF! Foundation 
Fundraising 

Wilderness and Biodiversity 

Friday, July 10 
Sagebrush Patriots Rally 

Other workshops which are likely to 
happen include: Environmental prob- 
lems in Central America, Art Poetry, 
Guerrilla Theater, Council of All 
Beings, . . . 

The Rendezvous is a special time to 
rekindle that “green fire” which we ail 
share, but sometimes let die down too 
far. Environmentalism is not a job, it 
is a way of life. We must not let ourselves 
be discouraged too much by the war 
humans wage against Mother Earth. 
We gather to renew our vision of a world 
where humans and Nature are at peace 
with one another, respect one another. 
Come gather with us atop that great 
canyon, live with the land and many 
beautiful people for a week, so that you 
may return to your bioregion refreshed 
and ready to GIVE ’EM HELL! 
Remember, we’ve gotta outlive the 
bastards! 

/ don’t plan to do this alone. 1 got 
some friends I call my own. It’s too 
nice a day to be dismayed, down here 
in Arizona 
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Belize (cont) 

vices, still lacking in many areas. With 
the collapse of world sugar prices in the 
early 1980s, the Belizean economy has 
been severely stressed. As long as 
sugar cane continues to be the number 
one export item, the government will 
be hard put to make ends meet. 

All these forces combine to create 
enormous pressure to develop the 75% 
of Belize that has yet to feel the bite 
of the bulldozer’s blade. 

What forees within Belize may act on 
behalf of sustainable development? 
Laws in Belize to protect the environ- 
mentTprovide broad coverage. There is 
legal provision for the creation of fores- 
try reserves, national parks, wildlife 
preserves and more. However, the laws 
“lack procedural standards for im- 
plementation/^^ And there are blit 
few employees, scant funding and there- 
fore little enforcement, outside of log- 
ging regulations. 

Although 28% of Belize is in Forest 
Reserves (equivalent to our National 
Forests), there is increasing pressure 
to develop' them For*” agriculture and 
other 'non-forestry purposes. One 
81,000-acre area was recently opened 
to sugar cane farming without any 
change in its legal status as a reserve. 

With a professional staff of six, the 
forestry department, in the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, is charged with the 
impossible task of managing the ex- 
panding parks system as well as the 
Forest Reserves. The department has 
no one trained in conservation or wild- 
life biology. 

The gover nment, facing continuing 
d eficits, has little interest and less 
money for funding resource protection. 
Strategies to encourage foreign invest- 
ment in agriculture, tourism, and 
fisheries are the top three priorities of 
the current administration led by Man- 
uel Esquivel. This situation seems to 
underline the oft-stated view that con- 
servation can only occur after “basic” 
needs are met. 

The Belize Audubon Society is the 
only long-standing environmental 
group in the country. Because there is 
little institutional support for conserva- 
tion, the BAS, with funding from Inter- 
national Audubon, World Wildlife, and 
others, is the main force behind what 
planning and management do occur. But 
with only one full-time staff member, 
the minimal resources and expertise of 
the BAS are overwhelmed. 

There is also a troubling lack of vi sion , 
not unlike that which afflicts most over- 
worked people and groups. The press 
of daily demands restricts the ability 
to see the larger pattern. 

Vision aside, the BAS conservation 
agenda may be inadequate to coun- 
teract the many development plans 
about to become reality. 

“Belize is the last opportunity in Cen- 
traHSmerica to help establish an ideal 
preserve system.” — Dennis Click, 
World-Wildlife Fund US 

Last opportunities many times turn 
into lost opportunities. Given the many 
facets ofttrFSlFuatloh in Belize, an ideal 
preserve system seems distant. But 
aside from a great deal of negotiating 
and planning, little development has ac- 
tually occurred (other than the sale of 
13% of the country). There is still great 
potential for positive change. And the 
players in the best position to control 
the course of events are Coca-Cola, Mis- 
cher, and Howell, and Bowen. 

Coke deserves positive feedback for 
their willingness to initiate, albeit be- 
latedly, interchange with BAS and US 
environmentalists. They should be en- 
couragedTofoBoWfhrough with the full- 
scale EIA that incorporates ecological, 
archaeologic, economic, and sociological 
concerns and examines alternative sys- 
tems of citrus production. It would ap- 
pear that Rogers is. the best person to 
lead the EIA team and Coke needs to 
know this since the hiring decision is 
imminent. 

This may be the first time that a multi- 
national corporation pays full attention, 
not just lip service, to ecologically sus- 
tainable development. If Coke proceeds 
carefully, the company may be able to 
grow oranges for profit with minimal 
adverse impacts and simultaneously 
provide a major boost to the struggling 
economy of Belize — and also create a 
preserve of at least 165,000 acres. 

Th e catc hjaAlQ^e^cannot do all thi s_ 
withouf Help frony its original partners. 
AFtKis point, Mischer and Howill are 
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not to be trusted. They are unwilling 
to communicate and seem headed 
toward the kind of project that will de- 
stroy bush for short-term profit while 
it provides minimal benefits to the 
people of Belize. The Texans must fol- 
low Coke’s lead by committing to the 
EIA process. Since they are US de- 
velopers they need to hear from US en- 
vironmentalists. 

Receiving mail from a foreign country 
will not change Bowen. But an offer of 
money for land “that has no value” 
might stir his interest. If Bowen is will- 
ing to sell 100,000 acres to the highest 
bidder (he bought the original 700,000 
acres for $7,000,000), then the Nature 
Conservancy, World Wildlife Fund, and 
other funding sources need to be 
alerted. 

The government of Belize is not in a 
position, financially or ideologically, to 
require EIAs from developers. Yet a na- 
tional conservation plan is past due. 
With such limited resources the govern- 
ment does not want to hear advice from 
foreign sources without monetary sup- 
port attached. There is no reason to 
create new regulations without money 
and expertise to enforce the current 
ones. Belize needs assistance with few 
economic strings attached. 

Two such efforts are already under 
way in many countries around the 
world. The International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources (IUCN) has been developing a 
global preserves framework for years. 
They need to become directly involved 
in Belize. Forestry reviews and action 
plans are being devised and imple- 
mented in 30 countries. Structured to 
directly influence government policy 
while fitting into a global framework, 
the plans are focused on long-term, sus- 
tainable forestry that would provide in- 
come to developing countries without 
sacrificing ecosystems. In Belize, such 
planning could affect almost 30% of the 
country and eliminate short-term leas- 
ing of Forest Reserves. The longest cur- 
rent lease is only ten years, which meets 
no one’s definition of “sustainability.” 
Planning and funding for this effort are 
being provided by the World Resources 
Institute, USAID (Agency for Interna- 
tional Development), United Nations 
Development Program, and World 
Bank. While these organizations are not 
beyond reproach for past (and some cur- 
rent) policies, forestry planning is a step 
in a sustainable direction. 

Closer to home, the US Co ngress will 
v ote on a Foreign A ssistance Act. this., 
year. B art of the fun ds . provided u nder^. 
this law will Ik- for biological diversity. 


Of the $32 billion per year now spent 
on development assistance^ worldwide, 
only 2% goes toward conservation. Con- 
trast this with the $800 billion spent 
worldwide on defense and arma- 
ments. (25) USAID administers what 
few biodiversity funds are available and 
has active programs in Belize. A pitiful 
$2.5 million was approved by Congress 
for this year so there is need for im- 
provement. Lobby with letters to your 
GTongresspersons. 

First with slavery and then through 
long years of colonial oppression, Belize 
was controlled by outside interests. 
Even today, foreign interests dominate 
the country. The forees are cultural as 
well as economic. This point was made 
clear to me when, eating lunch in a small 
Chinese restaurant, I was shocked to 
hear my favorite American band playing 
their current MTV hit. And this was 
in a town where you have to walk half 
a mile to use a telephone. 

For better or worse, Belizeans in- 
creasingly look to the US for cultural 
and material values, while maintaining 
a great pride In their own country. This 
is difficult for most US citizens to under- 
stand because we have no experience 
with this curious “double identity.” 

If Belize insists on developing itself 
in partnership with US investors, then 
it must be prepared to accept US-style 
environmentalism, including biocentric 
perspectives. One can only imagine a 
US exposed to all the land speculators, 
oil companies, and timber beasts with- 
out the protection of the Wilderness 
Act, NEPA, and all the rest of our hard- 
won legislation. 

But building for sustainable growth 
that will truly benefit a beautiful and 
resource-rich country is finally the least 
of tasks to be done. 

“I write stories,” said the woman in 
the clothing store. “About the birds and 
animals that I’ve seen.” In Belmopan, 
the bush surrounding the new capital 
city is always near. 

“You know we don’t molest them,” she 
said. I learned about the hummingbird 
she had watched raise young in her back- 
yard. She had kept meticulous notes and 
turned them into a story. 

“You must take care of them, you 
know. When they want to fly, when they 
fall out of the nest, yes, I pick them up 
from the ground. Get them back in the 
nest to try again.” 

Just one chance conversation and I 
gli mpsed the greates t and most difficuIT 
l^s|onthat.alLhumans , Belizean, Amer- 
ican and others, continue to face: learn- 
i ng to care for one’s place_with apassion 
beyond the overbearing needs of one’s 
own species. . 

' There are good reasons why so many 
of the endangered animals of Central 
America have healthy populations in Be- 
lize. There are also reasons to fear that 
this situation will change. 

As Americans we are truly remote 
from Belize. We have no vote in the af- 
fairs of a distant country. Even as we 
feel the bonds of tropical forests with 
the very act of breathing, there are pre- 
cious few handles with which we can 
work for the long-term health of our 
Central American neighbors, tapirs and 
humans together. 

Questions of politics, economics, and 
fundamental world view are clearly 
drawn. .There are no simple “direct ac- 
tion” solutions. This jmsfiS- profound, 
challenges to “no compromise” Earth 
First! perspectives. There is no Belize 
EFT group. Deep ecology and civil dis- 
obedience are as foreign to Belizeans 
as chainsaws are to Maya jungle farm- 


ers. What if Coke was forced out by 
environmentalist pressure only to be re- 
pl acedTw bush clearing cattle barons? 
Do we want 30,000 acres of orange or- 
chards or 200,000 acres of pasture? Or 
can we expect all 700,000 acres of the 
BEC lands to be protected? Does it mat- 
ter what we want when Belizeans want 
otherwise? Are we only left with writ- 
ingietters to multinational corporations 
and Washington,. DC? _ 

' For how, yes. But if Coke does not 
deliver, other tactics may be called for. 
If the Texans do not answer our ques- 
tions, we will need to ask more loudly. 
Meanwhile, we should stu dy our Amer- 
icanjifestyles to_see how we tacitly sup- 
port the “hamburger connection,” 
multinational presence in the Third 
World, and the media manipulation of 
other Cultur es . 

Maybe things will go better with 
Coke. But not without a woman who 
helps hummingbirds, bush enough for 
a red tiger’s afternoon ramble, and free- 
dom for Maya spirits to live unlooted. 
Or development that gives people a 
country that is stronger, yet still suffi- 
ciently intact to be worth calling home. 
"ADDRESSES FOR ACTION: Wal- 
ter Mischer, President, Allied 
Bancshares, POB 1515, Houston, TX 
77251. Paul Howell, Howell Petroleum 
Corp., 1010 Lamar, Suite 1800, Hous- 
ton, TX 77002. Michelle Beale, Coca- 
Cola Foods, POB 2079, Houston, TX 
77252. 
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Belize Update 

from Rainforest Action Network, 
300 Broadway, S.F., CA 94133 (415- 
398-4404) 

On March 19, a meeting was held in 
Belize City, Belize, between members 
of the Belize Audubon Society and 
Coca-Cola Foods. This meeting was in- 
itiated by Coke to try to resolve ques- 
tions raised by the international conser- 
vation community regarding Coke’s 
plans for developing its 196,000-acre 
parcel in Belize. 

The government, citizens and conser- 
vationists of Belize WANT Coca-Cola 
to be there, to bring into Belize foreign 
dollars that hopefully will help provide 
the basic human services Belize now 
lacks. To its credit, Coke has made ex- 
citing proposals toward a responsible 
approach to their citrus operation. 
Some of the proposals include the pro- 
vision to not start development until a 
thorough Environmental Impact Re- 
port has been completed. Coke is willing 
to contract whoever is acceptable to the 
Belize Audubon Society to do this re- 
port — or commission the Society to 
do it themselves. 

The agricultural plan submitted by 
Coke proposes to preserve watershed 
areas by retaining corridors of forest 
between citrus groves and streams. The 
pest-control portion of their plan in- 
cludes no pre-programmed application 
of biological or chemical controls. Any 
controls would be on an as-needed basis. 
Proposed biological controls include: 1) 
a fungus to control rust mites, 2) wasps 
to control scale, 3) ladybugs to control 
aphids, and 4) a fungus to control milk 
weed vine. Nutritional elements to be 
added as needed include: basic copper 
sulfate, zinc, manganese, borax, spray 
oil, lorsban. Herbicides considered for 
use are Roundup and Krovar. (Readers 
who can share knowledge of these mat- 
erials, please contact Denise at the 
RAN office as soon as possible.) 

Lastly, although Coke will not com- 
mit itself to any particular figure, they 
have indicated an interest in setting 
aside a portion of their lands as a pre- 
serve. 

Coke should be thanked for their con- 
cern. The Belize government did not re- 
quire Coke to provide any environmen- 
tal report or set aside sensitive habitat. 
There is a development blitz happening 
now in Belize that makes the California 
Gold Rush look like a snail race. For a 
development-hungry country like Be- 
lize, Coke’s example of environmental 
consideration, with the creation of a 
forum to work with the local conserva- 
tion authority, could become a model 
for local and international development 
policy. If Coke’s proposals represent a 
real working plan, Belize may be able 
to have their development without sac- 
rificing their environment. 

Coke should be urged to follow 
through with their good ideas. In your 
letter of support, tell Coke to be daring 
— to set aside a huge reserve! We’ve 
seen the wrong side of development, 
now let’s see if things really DO go bet- 
ter with Coke! 

In closing, we mention an exciting 
challenge. There is a pristine rainforest 
in southern Belize, an area known as 
Raspaculo Creek. This land represents 
a vital link in a contiguous preserve that 
includes the Cockscomb Jaguar Pre- 
serve — the first such preserve in the 
world — and an area of mountainous 
rainforest, the Maya Mountains. 

With an area this size preserved, 
countless species of wildlife would be 
protected. This link could serve as a re- 
search area for tropical studies, or as 
an area opened to environmentalists 
worldwide for limited tourism. The 
Rainforest Action Network is research- 
ing the possibility of preserving this 
area. Information will be published as 
it becomes available. 

Remember to write Coke — caring 
about our planet is the real thing. 

Rainforest Action Netivork is an um- 
brella group representing a wide range 
of rainforest activists. RAN has strong 
connections with Earth First! (EF.'er 
Randy Hayes is director of RAN, and 
RAN produces the rainforest supple- 
ments printed in Earth First!), with 
Earth Island Institute, and with lead- 
ing international rainforest groups 
Sahabat Alam Malaysia and Friends 
of the Earth-United Kingdom. 



Alaska Natives (cont) 

wildlife resources of this .comparatively 
unproductive land probably could not 
support the current native p opulation, 
without outside food sources, 

“The rural Alaskan native is artificially 
maintained by a host of resource inputs. 
In some villages, 80-90% of the people 
are on welfare (this indicates their over- 
all poverty level as well as degree of 
dependency) and this inflow of food, 
goods, and services has allowed the 
populations to exceed the capacity of 
the land to support humans with local 
resources. To use a crude analogy, Elk 
herds can be maintained at artificially 
high levels by winter hay feeding, but 
then they overgraze their winter 
ranges. Similarly, Alaskan natives 
enjoy a higher standard of living than 
local resources alone would permit. 
Without the outside expenditures, 
many villages would have ceased to 
exist long ago. Indeed, many of these 
“subsistence” peo ple are like th e “in.de- 
pencTent” ranchers in the West, who de- 
pehTbhrtederally liu bsfdi e s . 

In’ addition toAiigher'” standards of 
living and higher survival rates, there 
have been immense changes in hunting 
technology On t he' Yukon-Kuskokwim 
delta, as elsewhere in bush Alaska, 
motorboats, snowmobiles, ATVs (all 
terrain vehicles) and airboats have re- 
placed the traditional canoes, dogsleds, 
and legs. Rifles and shotguns have re- 
placed bows and arrows. These changes 
have given hunters access to much 
wider hunting regions and have made 
hunting easier. 

I am not suggesting that rural Alas- 
kan natives be abandoned to starve so 
they are once again in balance with the 
land’s capacity to sustain them. I am_ 
suggesting-that rural life is no longer 
a subsistence survival situation and spe- 
c ial privileg es of access to any natural 
resources are unjustified. 

Furthermore, Dw ould ha ve no objec - 
t ion to true subsistence hunting TiiTclud- 
ing the year-round unregulated harvest 
of animals and’ plants, if the individual 
(of a ny race) w e re wil ling to forgo mod- 
ern medicine, housing, weapons, trans- 
portation, etc. and risk his or her sur- 
vival by trying to eke out a living from, 
the land using local resources. People 
desiring preservafionoT Alaskan native 
culture should advocate rejection of all 
modem attributes, for only in that way 
can cultural purity be maintained. In 
today’s world, the pre servation of nativ e 
culture, like the preservation "of wild- 
lands, can only be achieved by._restrict- 
ing technolog ical advances that miti- 
gate natural ^ecologi cal regulatory 
mechanisms. - Just as one cannot pre- 
serve"wiTderness while allowing unre- 
stricted vehicle access across the land, 
one cannot preserve a hunting and fish- 
ing culture while allowing unregulated 
population growth, use of modem 
weapons, etc. 

It would be presumptuous to ask na- 
tive Alaskans to give up the conveni- 
ences of modem civilization while 
others have them, but .it is not presump - 
tuous to ask th at anyone who accep ts 
T b^e^b en^^ also acc e pt the human 
i mposed~reguIaFiolisTEat kee p them in 
checks These may include hunting reg- 
ulations, pollution standards, and other 
environmental restrictions. 

To give an example of how a single 
technological innovation can have a 
dramatic impact on culture, I’ll review 
how snowmobiles altered rural Alaskan 
village life: On a snowmobile, one could 
go further in search of game and there- 
fore hunt areas not accessible to other 
villagers. Villagers who relied upon 
their dog sleds or their legs for transpor- 
tation found it increasingly difficult to 
find game close to the village, and even 
areas further afield were often already 
hunted out by those with snowmobiles. 
No longer did it take substantial skill 
as a hunter to complete a successful 
hunt, it required instead a snowmobile. 
This changed the status of individuals 
within the group and the skills required 


to attain status. In an environment 
where snowmobile use is unrestricted, 
a hunter who wanted to be successful 
had few options other than adopting the 
snowmobile. 

Snowmobiles also meant that indi- 
vid uals could hunt, run a trapline^ur 
ga ther other resources . .without Jiaving 
to leave the village Tor. Jong .durations. 
This enabled people who had lived a 
nomadic lifestyle to remain in one loca- 
tjoru. This, in turn, increased the use 
of local resources, including firewood 
and game, often beyond the ability of 
the land to replace the losses. The snow- 
mobile also enabled native peopIe~~to 
take advantag e of educationa l, medical, 
and social opportunities available in the 
villages; hut it weakened the role of 
Bunting and gathering in the culture. 
With the time spent in the role of hunter 
reduced, and not filled with any new 
role that demanded attention, the free _ 
t ime often was f i lled with th e TV .ox 
alcohol. 

“ Snowmobiles had t o b e purchase d and 
requir ed oiifsiHerS ources to be oper- 
ated. Thus, obtaining what had come 
to be considered a necessity in bush 
Alaskan life required outside, income. 
This entailed seeking jobs locally — 
which in many villages did not exist — 
leaving the village to work, or depend- 
ing on welfare. Each of these alterna- 
tives reduced__independence,_ destroyed 
cultural values, and hastened the as- 
similation of Alaskan native. people. Yet 


leading, for a provision in the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Uonservatibn 
Act provides for protection of unde- 
veloped lands by incorporation in land 
hanks. In land banks native properties 
are protected against loss of ownership 
and taxation, plus receive federal fire 
protection, assistance in resource man- 
agement, and trespass control. The pub- 
lic does not necessarily gain any public 
access privileges, it merely gains the 
benefit of covenants guaranteeing the 
lands’ undeveloped status. These agree- 
ments are negotiated for ten-year 
periods, so they do not provide a long- 
term guarantee against development. 

Little mention has been made in the 
national conservation media about the 
inconsistency of native corporate be- 
havior with the myth of natives as the 
first ecologists; nor has there been a 
serious attempt to analyze the possible 
long-term repercussions of continuing 
our present double standard regarding 
native people. Furthermore, native 
people appear eager to accept modem 
conveniences that assure the death of 
their culture, yet rhetorically maintain 
a commitment to its preservation. 

I believe part of the reluctang a_to 
criticize native g roups l ies in our be lief 
that abo riginal people are inherently 
more sensitive to the environmentjthan 
ilonteative people. In order to maintain 
this" illusion we ignore evidence which 
might compromise this view or we ex- 
cuse behavior that does not fit the mold 


the natives overwhelmingly embraced 
conveniences such as snowmobiles and 
other fixtures of our technological 
society. 

ANILCA guarantees the use of snow- 
mobiles, ATVs and other modem tech- 
nology for “traditional” subsistence 
activities, even within Alaska’s new 
National Parks and Preserves. ATV use 
has created rutted, eroding trails in 
Parks and Preserves. One area in which 
this has been contested is the Gates of 
the Arctic National Park, where Eskimos 
in the village of Anaktuvuk Pass have 
resisted Park Service attempts to con- 
trol ATV use and the resulting damage 
within the Park. The Eskimos claim use 
of ATVs is a traditional right, yet when 
I visited the village in 1974 ATVs were 
not used. What constitutes “traditional” 
use is open to debate. Is a practice that 
began ten years ago a “traditional use?” 

Loss of cultural values along with the 
pri vat'izatioteoU wFat were once public 
lands — l ands av ailable to all people 
including Alaskan natives — are perhaps 
the greatest long-term threats, to 
Alaska’s wildlands and the cultural 
purity of a huntlhg and gathering life- 
style. The interspersal of private lands 
among public tracts under the manage- 
ment of different public agencies pre- 
sents a rat’s nest of jurisdictional 
problems that complicates any long- 
term planning (as the checkerboard 
ownership of timberlands in the West 
has demonstrated). 

Native leaders are now working to 
consolidate their power by attempting 
to persuade Congress to grant sov- 
ereignty rights to the lands the natives 
own. This would further complicate pro- 
tection of public values. Sovereignty 
would, among other things, confer tax 
benefits to native corporations which 
they will otherwise lose in 1991, and en- 
sure their position as Alaska’s largest 
corporate powers. Sovereignty could 
preempt state (and perhaps federal) 
regulatory authority on all native 
activities including hunting seasons, 
bag limits, methods, etc.; and could 
preempt state protection of wildlife 
habitat and water quality. 

Native leaders seek sympathy for 
their sovereignty proposal by arguing 
that they will be forced to sell their 
properties to pay the taxes when the 
1991 tax-free period ends. Aside from 
the fact that taxes are paid by all other 
private landowners, this claim is mis- 


as a corruption of “native values.” This 
myth has a powerful hold on the public 
imagination, and native leaders pro- 
mote it to their benefit. 

Furthermore, any discussion of 
aboriginal people Is~TompIicated by 
t heir p o sltionas down Tfoddeh tend 
e xploi te d grou ps. There is no doubt that 
America’s Indian and Eskimo peoples 
were culturally destroyed, mistreated, 
and broken in spirit. Americans, in rec- 
ognition of these past and present 
abuses, are sympathetic to Indian and 
Eskimo demands for compensation. 
Some Americans even welcome reverse 
exploitation as a means of assuaging 
their own guilt for being wealthy. 

In addition, the nat iorrii^s beenjnov- 
i ng from the~~ : Tn^inx_potltehepi:y 
(which some people never accepted) 
to ward an appreciation 'of cu l tural dif- 
ferences. Unfortunately, w e tend to b e- 
Ijeve that culture is innate, ignoring the 
fact that cultural values are transfera- 
bleT Just as Eskimos and indians have 
willmgly become corporate presidents, 
whites have become subsistence 
hunters. 

Values are not separate from the 
enviro nmental circumstances which 
shaped their evolution; hence preserva- 
tion of wildlands also preserves cultural 
options for all people, native and non- 
native, because it preserves the cir- 
cumstances under which hunting and 
gathering cultures evolved. Ironically, 
if the present trends of the native 
corporations are any indication of the 
future, they may well represent the 
single biggest threat to the natives’ own 
cultural heritage as well as to the ecolog- 
ical integrity of Alaska’s wildlands. 

George Wuerthner has lived, 
explored, and studied in Alaska on 
many different occasions and, through- 
out the state. During the last R years, 
his research has taken him to over 70 
Alaskan villages. George says that this 
article is intended not as a complete 
exploration of the subject, but as “food 
for thought” to encourage environmen- 
talists to help remedy problems that 
they have been loath to confront. We 
invite Alaskan natives or environ- 
mentalists with extensive knowledge of 
Alaskan native issues to respond to this 
controversial essay. 
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Alaskan Natives — 
the First Ecologists? 


by George Wuerthner 

In 1985 thousands of acres of South- 
east Alaska’s old growth Sitka Spruce/ 
Western Hemlock forests were clearcut 
in patches of up to 900 acres, leaving 
giant wounds on the timbered slopes, 
above the deep fiords, of the region’s 
archipelago. With little consideration of 
the impact of logging on the region’s 
abundant wildlife, ti - ees were cut right 
down to the streambanks, and across 
steep hillsides. The resulting accumula- 
tion of debris and silt clogged the water- 
ways, and choked salmon spawning 
beds. These old growth forests are es- 
sential habitat for a host of animals — 
including Sitka Black-tailed Deer, Bald 
Eagles (an Endangered Species), and 
Black Bear. Nearly all of the timber log- 
ged was shipped to Japan and little was 
processed in Alaska. 

Though most of the timber land in 
Southeast Alaska is managed by the 
Forest Service as part of the Tongass 
National Forest, many of the recently 
deforested acres are private property 

— belonging to giant corporations 
whose goals include profits and who op- 
erate with even less sensitivity to the 
land than the Forest Service. These now 
denuded acres are not owned by 
Louisiana Pacific or Champion Interna- 
tional, but by a new force in the Alaska 
corporate scene — Alaska’s “first 
ecologists” — its native people. Since 
1985 native corporations have clearcut 
more acres than in the excessive and 
well publicized cuts on the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, and they did so in a way 
that made the Forest Service timber 
harvest look environmentally benign. 

In 1971, with the passage of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(ANCSA), the state’s Indian and Es- 
kimo people became the largest private 
landowners in the world. What they do 
with their lands will largely determine 
whether Alaska’s wildlife and wildlands 
survive. 

The oil discoveries of the late 1960s 
on Alaska’s North Slope signaled the be- 
ginning of the corporate age for Alaska’s 
aboriginal people. In order to move the 
oil to market, the oil companies pro- 
posed to build an 800-mile pipeline 
across public domain to the ice free port 
of Valdez. The permit application was 
challenged by several Alaskan native 
groups who claimed their aboriginal 
land titles had never been resolved and 
who intended to delay the pipeline per- 
mitting process with law suits until 
their concerns were addressed. In order 
to hasten approval of the permit, the 
oil companies lobbied Congress on be- 
half of Alaska's natives. With pressure 
from native groups and the oil com- 
panies, the question of Indian and Es- 
kimo land claims was given top priority 
in Congress. The resulting legislation 

— ANCSA — called for the relinquish- 
ment of all further claims to Alaska by 
the state’s Eskimo and Indian groups 
in exchange for nearly a billion dollars 
and ownership of 44 million acres of 
land. Congress also gave each village 
the option of a reservation, which, un- 
like corporation lands owned by 
shareholders, are held in trust by the 
federal government, and cannot be 
squandered away by unwise business 
decisions. Though a few villages ini- 
tially agreed to accept reservation 
status, most later changed their posi- 
tion and accepted the cash payment and 
land selection process chosen by the 
vast majority of the state’s aboriginal 
people. 

Each .village formed a local corpora- 
tion to manage its land and invest- 
ments. Also, each village was included 
in one of 12 regional corporations. Re- 
gional corporations were based on cul- 
tural affinities; for example, all the Es- 
kimo villages on Alaska’s North Slope 
were united into the Arctic Slope 
Borough Corporation. Both village and 
regional corporations could select any 
unappropriated public lands in the 
state. 

Section D2 of ANCSA directed the 
Secretary of Interior to study and rec- 
ommend to Congress up to 80 million 
acres for new National Parks, National 
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Wildlife Refuges, and Wild Rivers. This 
study culminated in the passage in 1980 
of the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (ANILCA). 
ANILCA, probably the greatest conser- 
vation legislation ever passed, provided 
about one-third of Alaska with some 
special protected status. 

But these “protected lands” are rid- 
dled with private inholdings which in- 
clude village and regional corporation 
holdings as well as individual private 
allotments entitled by an earlier law, 
the 1906 Alaska Native Allotment Act. 
The 1906 law allows any Alaskan native 
to claim up to 160 acres in four parcels 
that the individual has used and oc- 
cupied continuously for five years. The 
intent was to provide a means for Alas- 
kan natives to gain ownership of sites 
used for fishing, hunting, camping or 
other activities. ANCSA statutorily ap- 
proved some of these claims, while 
others are still pending. Many are lo- 
cated within the new National Wildlife 
Refuges (5169 allotments), National 
Parks (673), and scattered within other 
public lands including Forest Service 
(537) and BLM (3526). 

Although the Alaska Native Allot- 
ment Act only conveys title to lands 
applied for prior to 1972, applications 
are still being processed. Critics have 
charged that some applications are 
fraudulent — not based on individual 
prior use, but on future potential finan- 
cial value; i.e., individuals are attempt- 
ing to gain control of strategically lo- 
cated lands that will be highly salable 
in the future. Many non-natives also 
own inholdings within these Refuges 
and Parks, thereby adding to the prob- 
lem. 

Thus despite the sweeping nature of 
ANILCA, there’s was an Achille’s Heel 
in it, for ANCSA had imposed few re- 
strictions on land selections made by 
native corporations or individuals. As 
access improves throughout Alaska and 
development of private lands becomes 
more profitable, selections made within 
the boundaries of Parks, Preserves and 
Wildlife Refuges will likely become the 
focus of future environmental battles. 
Indeed, the selections process is not 
complete; much of the selected land has 
not yet been conveyed to the natives. 
Hence, we may reasonably fear an in- 
tensification of the problem of checker- 
board patterns of land ownership in 
Alaska, a problem which obviates sen- 
sible long-term management of Alaska 
lands. 

However, it must be admitted that 
there was some logic to the carte 
blanche approach to native land selec- 
tions. Many of the proposed Parks and 
Preserves were to be located im- 
mediately adjacent to existing villages, 
or even surrounding communities; the 
most accessible lands and logical choice 
for village and individual selections 
were those nearby. In addition, land 
selections within D2 areas were con- 
doned because most Congressional 
members assumed that native groups 
would pick those lands that had subsis- 
tence hunting and fishing values to pro- 


of the stated goals of both ANCSA and 
ANILCA and was not seen as a threat 
to the general purpose of the preserves. 
But in the end, although subsistence 
use did influence land selection deci- 
sions, much of the acreage chosen by 
native corporations had some known or 
suspected valuable natural resource — 
timber, minerals, oil, coal, or recrea- 
tional assets — and these lands were 
often inside or immediately adjacent to 
lands set aside to preserve their scenic, 
wildlife, or wilderness values. 

In addition to gaining ownership of 
a major portion of Alaska, the native 
corporations invested heavily in exist- 
ing business inside and outside of the 
state including hotels, banks, airlines, 
and construction companies. To give the 
new corporations an advantage over 
existing businesses, Congress au- 
thorized a 20-year tax free grace period 
to end in 199L 

But even with government financing 
and tax free status, some native corpo- 
rations have lost millions of dollars and 
incurred huge debts. Part of this has 
resulted from the lack of business exper- 
ience of native leaders, who went from 
being village spokesmen to corporate 
presidents overnight. Native corpora- 
tions, anxious to employ their own 
people, preferentially hired natives as 
workers and managers. Although this 
did have the benefit of involving natives 
in the day to day operations of their 
businesses, it also entailed giving many 
workers jobs for which they had no prep- 
aration. This resulted in inefficiencies 
and poor management which translated 
into business losses. In addition to these 
problems, some native leaders took ad- 
vantage of their positions by paying 
themselves excessive salaries, practic- 
ing nepotism and engaging in political 
maneuvering — all at the expense of 
the corporate shareholders, Alaska’s na- 
tive people. But not all losses can be 
blamed on poor management; native 
corporations had to contend with many 
factors beyond their control, such as the 
prices of oil and timber, which greatly 
influenced corporate success or failure. 

Although there were failures, many 
native business ventures were success- 
ful and these corporations are now a 
major business influence in the state. 
They have a big stake in keeping Alaska 
booming, which is one reason why 
nearly all native corporations are lobby- 
ing Congress to open the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to oil develop- 
ment. 

In keeping with the tendency to 
select resource valuable lands, South- 
east Alaska village and regional corpo- 
rations picked 470,000 acres from the 
Tongass National Forest with the 
largest stands of old growth timber, and 
began to rapidly liquidate them. As pri- 
vate lands, the properties of native cor- 
porations do not have to conform to the 
environmental regulations, however 
weak, that presently govern timber har- 
vest on federal lands. On federal lands, 
clearcuts may not exceed 100 acres; pri- 
vate lands have no such protection. 
While timber harvesters on federal 


to protect fisheries, cutters on native 
lands often leave no buffer. While 
timber harvested on federal lands in 
Alaska must at least be marginally pro- 
cessed in Alaska to provide local jobs; 
native timber can be sold directly as 
raw logs to Japan, greatly increasing 
its desirability for purchasers since it 
is less costly than timber that must be 
processed in Alaska. 

Although native corporations own 
only a small percentage of the total land 
base of Southeast Alaska, they own the 
most biologically significant lands. 
Given the opportunity to select lands 
from throughout the National Forest, 
native leaders chose the most produc- 
tive in terms of timber. These areas — 
the bottomlands along rivers, along 
tidal estuaries, etc. — are also the most 
valuable wildlife habitat; hence logging 
of these areas does a disproportionate 
amount of environmental damage. 

As each village corporation began to 
cut its timber, native groups sometimes 
were pitted against each other. For 
example, the native corporation of 
Sitka. Shee-Atika, selected 20,000 acres 
on Admiralty Island National Monu- 
ment. When the people of Angoon vil- 
lage on Admiralty Island learned that 
Shee-Atika planned to log their village 
selection lands, Angoon joined the 
Sierra Club in filing a suit to stop the 
cut. In the environmental media An- 
goon natives were often billed as the 
“good guys” who were concerned that 
logging would ruin their subsistence 
lifestyle and destroy the sacredness of 
the land. Yet the Angoon village corpo- 
ration is clearcutting its own timber 
stands located to the south on Prince 
of Wales Island — apparently these old 
growth stands are not as sacred as those 
surrounding their village. I suspect the 
hypocrisy displayed by Angoon’s log- 
ging is ignored in the environmental 
press because it would tarnish the 
image conservationists wish to hold of 
native people as the “first ecologists.” 

Ironically, conservation groups 
worked for years to keep the Forest Ser- 
vice from logging Admiralty, and its de- 
signation as a National Monument was 
supported to protect its magnificent 
forests. Conservationists never ex- 
pected Indian logging; and what little 
control they had on federal lands, they 
lost when natives gained private control 
of these lands. 

Many people who learn about the na- 
tive coi’poration rape of old growth 
forests assume this is an isolated aber- 
ration of an otherwise environmentally 
sensitive people; but timber is not the 
only resource native groups are develop- 
ing. The Arctic Slope Regional Corpora- 
tion (ASRC) owns the sub-surface 
rights to the Arctic Plain (the Arctic 
Plain, Coastal Plain, and North Slope 
are different names for the same area 
between the Brooks Range and the 
Beaufort Sea) in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, which they obtained in 
a trade for land now part of the Gates 
of the Arctic National Park. The land 
traded to the Park Service had been 
heavily used by Eskimos of Anaktuvuk 
Pass for hunting and camping. Though 
ASRC, like other native groups, rhetor- 
ically trumpets its commitment to pres- 
ervation of subsistence lifestyles, it 
nevertheless traded hunting grounds of 
its own people for sub-surface mineral 
rights wdthin the Arctic Refuge. Ac- 
cording to a recent article in the New 
York Times, other native corporations 
have jumped on the oil bandwagon and 
are also attempting to trade portions 
of their holdings for sub-surface mineral 
rights within the Refuge. 

Oil companies and native corpora- 
tions make strange bedfellow's, but na- 
tive leaders have joined ranks with the 
oil companies to lobby Congress for de- 
velopment of the Arctic Wildlife Re- 
fuge. A slick promotional brochure pro- 
duced by ASRC shows Caribou feeding 
next to oil rigs and says, “ASRC and 
its contractors and consultants believe 
that the Kaktovik properties and the 
Coastal Plain should, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, be opened by the Congress 
to further exploration and to develop- 
ment.” Indeed, in 1984 when the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service refused to 
grant a permit to begin exploratory dril- 
ling within the Refuge, ASRC leased 
a drill site to Chevron on one of its land 
parcels — w'hich as private property did 
not require government approval. 

Lest one think that among native 
groups only the Arctic Slope Corpora- 
tion is corrupted, let’s review plans of 
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Hiker views Lake Clark in Lake Clark NP. Photo by George Wuerthner. 



the Doyon Regional Corporation, based 
in Fairbanks. Among its holdings Doyon 
owns lands in and surrounding the 
Yukon-Charley National Preserve and 
has selected oil rich land in the Kandik 
Basin. Atlantic Richfield has secured 
exploration and development rights 
from Doyon, and Doyon has indicated 
it might request road access across Pre- 
serve lands for movement of equipment 
to develop these holdings. 

Just east of the Preserve boundary 
on Slate Creek near the Fortymile 
River, Alaska’s largest Wild and Scenic 
River segment, Doyon owns huge asbes- 
tos deposits. This area is currently road- 
less and wild, but Doyon plans to build 
a community that will eventually house 
2500 to 5000 people if the asbestos de- 
posits are mined as planned. In addition 
to bringing an influx of new people, the 
development would require construc- 
tion of a new road along the North Fork 
of the Fortymile — now a Wild River 
which by legal definition cannot accom- 
modate a road and remain “Wild.” (The 
Fortymile has many branches, which in- 
clude portions designated Recreational, 
portions designated Scenic, and por- 
tions designated Wild. All of the North 
Fork and most of the main branch of 
the Fortymile are designated Wild — 
the strongest classification under the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act.) To protect 
access along its proposed road route and 
to avoid having to meet possible govern- 
ment restrictions which might force 
Doyon to choose a more expensive 
route, Doyon has stopped native selec- 
tions along the right of way. 

Doyon also plans to develop coal de- 
posits within the Yukon-Charley Pre- 
serve and to use the coal to generate 
power to support the asbestos mine and 
community. The power plant would be 
built on the border of the Preserve and 
would degrade the Preserve’s Class 1 
air status. Doyon is considering string- 
ing powerlines across the Preserve to 
provide power to the proposed oil fields 
in the Kandik Basin. 

One of the village corporations which 
makes up the Doyon Corporation is the 
Hungwitchin Village Corporation of 
Eagle. Hungwitchin owns lands within 
the Yukon-Charley National Preserve 
on the Tatonduk River. The rugged 
mountains along the beautiful Tatonduk 
have known oil shale deposits and the 
corporation tentatively plans to develop 
these deposits. There is also talk of a 
second-home recreational development 
in this part of the Preserve. 

Recreational home development is al- 
ready occurring on the shores of Lake 
Clark in the 4.5 million acre Lake Clark 
National Park and Preserve. [A Na- 
tional Preserve, like a National Park, 
is managed by the National Park Ser- 
vice, but is less strictly protected; Parks 
are off-limits to most hunting, while 
Preserves are not. The Lake Clark area 
includes lands under each designation.] 
After native selections were completed, 
more than 75% of the shoreline of the 
55-mile-long mountain rimmed lake be- 
came privately owned by native corpo- 
rations or individuals. No trespassing 
signs now mar the shoreline. When I 
kayaked around the lake in 1985, I was 
approached on three occasions by In- 
dians in motorboats to tell me not to 
trespass. 

Kijik Corporation (Nondalton village) 
is presently selling 2.5-acre tracts on 
Keyes Point, a long forested peninsula 
in the southern portion of Lake Clark. 
Roads, runways and various structures 
are now being built. Kijik’s sales 
brochure says, “Keyes Point, Lake 
Clark has attracted an elite group of 
Alaskans who recognize a rare opportu- 
nity and know the significance of own- 
ing property in a National Park and Pre- 
serve .... limited lake front parcels 
from $18,000 to $104,000.” 




Presently, development is limited to 
the Keyes Point area, but native inhold- 
ings totaling more than 600,000 acres 
(nearly the size of Yosemite National 
Park) are scattered throughout the 
Park — most of which include prime 
development sites such as level cabin 
sites, the mouths of fishing streams, 
and timbered islands. Much of the land 
in Lake Clark Park and Preserve owned 
by the public is similar to our Wilder- 
ness System — the rocks, ice and bogs 
no developers wanted. Other National 
Parks in Alaska have similar native and 
non-native private inholdings, including 
mining claims, and previously existing 
homesites. In the Wrangell-St. Elias 
National Park these inhoidings total 
more than a million acres! So far, cross- 
ing private lands to reach public lands 
has usually been no problem, but in fu- 
ture years one can expect public access 
to be more restricted. 

This interspersal of private lands 
among large blocks of public lands com- 
plicates long term land management, 
particularly since ANILCA guarantees 
road access* if no reasonable alternative 
exists and even across designated 
Wilderness, to private inhoidings 
within any Alaska Park, Preserve or Re- 
fuge. NANA Native Corporationje- 
gentl y gained per m i s s i o n to build a 55- 
milejmd acrossXlape .Krusenstern Na- 
tional Monument to its mineral claims 
atUie Red Dog Mine near the Noatak 
Preserve. Little opposition was expres- 
sed to the proposed road by environ- 
mental groups. One, won ders w hether 
th e permit have b een granted s o' ea sily 
if the road had been proposed 5v Che v- 
ron or Asarco . 

TFIslmportant to stress that not all 
..natives support the ac tivities of then - 
o wn corporation s any m ore than all U S 
ci tizens support TKeOS F orest S ervice 
m anagement of the National “Forests. 
There are Indians in Southeast Alaska 
opposed to the present clearcutting on 
native corporation lands. Some Es- 
kimos opposed oil drilling on the North 
Slope. Some Indians believe it is wrong 
to divide land into parcels to sell. But 
that does not substantially alter the fact 
that native groups have the ability, and 
now the power and money, to exploit 
Alaska’s natural resources; and some of 
them are doing so with little criticism 
from the environmental community. 

The inconsistent logic with which w e 


view n ative-developments also applies 
to o ur a cceptance of what is commonly 
c alled ‘‘subsiFten ceTrnntlii^’nBy federal 
law only Alaskan natives can kill marine 
mammals. This double standard was put 
in the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
under the assumption that only Alaskan 
natives need to kill sea mammals for 
food, whereas non-native Alaskans — 
even those who live a rural subsistence 
lifestyle — have no similar need. 
Beyond this reverse discrimination, the 
native exemption to tbeJMaririe_Mam- 
mal Act permits commercial harvest. 

"’UntilTHe Fur Seal Convention was 
rejected in 1985,. , Aleut people o n the 
Pri bilof I slands killed about 20, 000 Fur 
Seals annually for commercial sales. 
These seals were ’killed primarily for 
their pelts, genital parts which are sold 
as aphrodisiacs, and for dog food. A 
small amount of meat was used for di- 
rect human consumption. The Fur Seals 
were clubbed to death, as in the well- 
publicized Harp Seal harvests off the 
Newfoundland Coast — which the pub- 
lic knows about perhaps because non- 
native fishermen do the killing. Undeni- 
ably both the Newfoundland fishermen 
and the Aleuts live in harsh lands where 
few other employment opportunities 
exist, but th e 700 Pribilof Islanders had 
little reason "to continue the clubbing 
since they have enjoyed government 
benefits — i ncluding 20 miiiion dollars 
received in 1983 to develop an economy 


independent of sealing — t otaling $133 
miflinn~7vr about $190,000 pfer person! 
tittle opposition to these seal hunts' was 
raised by environmental or animal 
rights groups. The US g overnment sub- 
sidized the “hunt” bv purchas ing all the, 
hides at a guara nteecLpricfc! 

The only group I know of that took 
the Pribilof seal clubbers to task is 
Greenpeace; but even Greenpeace was 
much less harsh, in their criticism of the 
Aleuts than of the Newfoundland fisher- 
men. Without discussing the issue of 
whether the hunts hurt the seal popu- 
lations, my point is that native g roups 
en joy more tolerance- of .environ men- 
tally disrupti ve behav ior than_do_ other 
subsets_fif_so£iety. 

Other marine mammals have also 
been hunted for market by Alaskan na- 
tives with immunity from censure. In 
1984, for example, native s killed 3981 
Wdrus jand 283 Polar Bear. While some 
of these animals are used for food, much 
o f the killing is do ne for commercial jour- 
poses. Ivory tusYsare carved and sold 
UTtotlrists or sold illegally through the 
international ivory market, and Polar 
Bear hides are sold for rugs or other 
decorative purposes. 

Marine mammals are not the only 
wild animals killed for commercial 
reasons. On the Seward Peninsula, 
NANA Native Corporation imported 
Reindeer to raise commercially. The 
meat and horns are both sold — prima- 
rily to the Orient. Like anyj 


rancher, na tive. Reindeer herders have 
’declared war on predators and shoot 
Gray Wolve s to protect nerds. Environ- 
mental groups that would 7 be outraged 
if a rancher in Montana shot a Wolf to 
protect his cattle, blithely accept the 
same actions when the shooting is done 
by an Indian or Eskimo. 

Part of our willingness to accept these 
depredations stems from misconcep- 
tions we have about Alaskan natives, 
who we believe live a rustic lifestyle — 
driving dogsleds, trapping furs, hunt- 
ing seals. To be sure, some of these ac- 
tivities stiil occur, but they are not 
nearly as essentia] to the day to, day 
survival of the native as was true even 
in the recent past. Isolation is a relative 
term in the Alaskan bush nowadays. 
Several jets a day connect larger Es- 
kimo towns like Kotzebue with Anchor- 
age or Fairbanks, while even the smal- 
lest villages are served by regular bush 
air service. Nearly all villages have 
phone service, sewers, running water, 
post offices, and schools — many com- 
plete with swimming pools. You are 
more likely to catch an Indian or Eskimo 
sitting in his living room watching TV 
than out tracking a Polar Bear or 
Moose. Cultural assimilation is deep 
and widespread. This was exemplified 
for me by a group of Indian boys in a 
“remote” village whom I watched choos- 
ing sides for a game of cowboys and 
Indians. None of the kids wanted to be 
the “Indians!” 

Although jobs are few and living costs 
high, survival is possible due to the 
many government assistance programs, 
including (for some natives) housing, 
free medical care, free heating oil, even 
free airplane tickets to Anchorage and 
Fairbanks to shop. This outside input 
of energy has upset whatever natural 
balance existed in the past. People no 
longer starve and child mortality is re- 
duced, while fertility rates am ong 
Alaska’s natives "are well above the na- 


tional average. In fact, some native lead- 
"e Fs “believe bi rth control is a fonrTSf 
rac ial ge nocide, and having babies is 
.promoted.... 

In addition, modem weapon s and 
transportation ha ve enhanced the effi- 
cienc y of “su bsistence” activities to the 
point that wildlife populations and other 
resources are threatened largely be- 
cause of these activities. Yet native 
people enjoy a much more lenient at- 
titude toward exploitation of natural 
resources using modem technological 
advantages than is accepted for non- 
natives. 

The , j£cent-declinemf.jthre.e..gpecips 
of goose that nest on Alas.ka]s...Yu.kQn- 
“Kuskokwim delta and migrate to 
California wintering grounds can be 
traced to our naive view of aboriginal 
people. Cackling Canada Geese de- 
eEneiTTrom an estimated 384,000 birds 
in 1965 to 26,000 in 1983. Black Brant 
nesting populations in the Yukon Delta 
Wildlife Refuge declined from 67,800 in 
1981 to 16,300 by 1984. White-fronted 
Goose numbers in the Pacific Flyway 
dropped from 495,000 in 1967 to 93,900 
by 1985. Although populations normally 
fluctuate, these downward slides are 
unusual in that they have continued for 
more than a decade and show no signs 
of reversal (although the Canada Goose 
population rose slightly to 32,100 in 
1985). 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS) investigated factors that might 
cause the decline. First, killing of mig- 
ratory birds by hunters outside of 
Alaska was sharply reduced; but goose 
numbers continued to fall Second, loss 
of winter habitat was studied; and, al- 
though recognized as a continuing prob- 
lem, it was determined not to be the 
main culprit. Finally, FWS studied 
Alaskan native “subsistence” hunting 
and found this to be the biggest direct 
cause of mortality. Unlike non-natives, 
even those “living permanently in the 
Alaskan bush, A laskan natives ..are al- 
l owed to hunt waterfowl year-roun d — 
e ven on the birds’ nesting grounds and 
during, their summer molt when they 
are flightle ss and especially vulnerable. 
Natives are also permitted to 'collect 
eggs from the nests. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service has attempted to persuade 
natives to forgo hunting the geese, but 
with limited success. FWS cannot re- 
quire native hunters to cease thei r har- 
vest even when the species in question 
ar e Endang e red Species . It can only at- 
tempt to cajole the' hunters into 
cooperating. 

Many natives and their support ers 
justify exceptions to environmental reg k 
u lations such Endangered 

S pecies Act.bv cl aiming that it is the 
white culture that is out of balance 
while native people live in harmon y with 
the lan d. This belief ignores major 
c hanges that have occur recTimohg tecF 
nological lv primitive people throughout 
the worl d. For example, while Alaskan 
natives have the shortest life expec- 
tancy, highest infant mortality, and 
highest suicide rates of any racial 
groups in the state, modem health care 
has allowed a proportionally higher 
number of children to survive into adult- 
hood than in any previous time in their 
history. There are probably more In- 
dians and Eskimos in Alaska today than 
in pre-contact days. Even if all the non- 
native people left the state, the meager 
continued on page 21 
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The End of American Wilderness 



by Morgan Sherwood 

Environmental historians should face 
the problem of wilderness, which is a 
problem of definition, or of the failure 
to frame our analysis of wilderness pre- 
cisely. If historians continue to treat 
wilderness only as an idea, the meaning 
of which has changed over time, they 
will have little to contribute to the pres- 
ervation of natural environments and, 
reductio ad absurdum, “wilderness” 
will become a city park or perhaps a 
suburban lawn. Historiographically, 
wilderness will cease to be a place or 
even an idea and become only a word. 
Maybe it already has. 

My thesis may be stated simply: We 
are in the wilderness about wilderness. 
The central reason for the confusion is 
our inability or reluctance to treat tech- 
nology as a crucial factor. To argue the 
case, I will assay a number of definitions 
of wilderness, and indicate the failure 
of these definitions to define what is 
called wilderness in Alaska (not always 
officially designated wilderness units), 
given the availability of certain tech- 
nologies. In the conclusion, I will deal 
briefly with policy for existing natural 
environments. 

But first, if you do not think that the 
meaning of wilderness has become too 
vague, your attention is called to the 
title of a recent TV documentary about 
Alaska, narrated by Lome Green and 
entitled “New Wilderness,” as though 
our lawmakers can declare an area 
“wilderness” and make it so, as though 
wilderness can be “new. ” The Kachemak 
Bay Wilderness Lodge, a few miles 
across the bay from the town of Homer, 
has been listed as America’s best wilder- 
ness lodge in Sterling Publications’ 
“America’s Best 100“; apparently, the 
trail to wilderness lodges is brightly 
blazed by their own version of the 
Michelin guidebook. Still another exam- 
ple of confusion over the meaning of 
wilderness comes from a summer issue 
of the Homer News. 

An Alaska Wilderness Marathon was 
planned for the Kenai Peninsula last 
summer. It would cross 50 miles of the 
Kenai National Moose Range, through 
which motorized access was requested 
to set up a check point. Runners could 
carry portable rafts, tents and other 
modem accoutrements needed to 
“rough it” outdoors. Michael Hedrick, 
manager of the refuge, denied a permit 
saying, “There have to be places where 
some species of wildlife have top bil- 
ling.” The organizer of the race was a 
biologist with the Alaska State Fish and 
Game Department; he responded: “I 
deal with environmental issues every 
day and this just isn’t an environmental 
issue.” He said that a dog sled race was 
held in the Gates of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge last year, and argued: 
Why not a marathon through the Kenai 
Moose Range? Ted Stevens, one of 
Alaska’s US senators, told a newspaper 
reporter: “The agency implied that the 
traffic, 50 to 75 pairs of feet, running 
over the Resurrection Trail is too much. 

I couldn’t buy that. If people can’t walk 
or run in the Alaska wilderness what 
can be in it?” 

Evidence from the wilderness 
marathon controversy supports the no- 
tion that citizens who wish to protect 
the natural environment may some- 
times have reason to fear, public employ- 
ees charged with its protection as much 
as exploitative entrepreneurs. Another 
example of this problem, and also of 
the strange ways in which the word 
’wilderness’ is used, appears in a ques- 
tionnaire distributed by the Alaska Di- 
vision of Parks. Respondents were 
asked whether they favored develop- 
ment of recreational facilities in 
Kachemak Bay State Wilderness Park. 
The developments included boat-launch 
facilities, lodges, shelter cabins, and 
landing strips for airplanes. (The re- 
sponse for both the Wilderness Park and 
neighboring State Park was overwhelm- 
ingly for low or no development.) 

If you still do not think that “wilder- 
ness” is a vague concept, so vague that 
it may not really be a place anymore, 
read the third part of John McPhee’s 
Coming Into the Country, in which the 
Yukon River people are forever proc- 
laiming themselves to be genuine fron- 
tiersmen and frontier women while they 
criticize their neighbors for their lack 
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of ennobling frontier virtues. One of 
them characterizes another as more 
frontiersman-like because he hand- 
loads his ammunition. The hand-loader 
thinks that how much technology is the 
issue. He is correct but the insight dis- 
solves when he says: “people who have 
tried to get away from technology com- 
pletely have always failed. Meanwhile, 
what this place has to offer is wilderness 
that is nowhere else.” One may read 
that part of McPhee’s book as an at- 
tempt to determine how much technol- 
ogy is permissible in a wilderness, and 
to measure it by the amount of technol- 
ogy available where civilization ends, 
which supports my thesis that technol- 
ogy is the crucial variable. 

Sadly, however, McPhee concludes 
that he must carry a gun out of fear of 
bears, which brings us to solitude, one 
quality invoked to identify wilderness. 
According to this definition, wilderness 
provides solitude that inspires a kind 
of subtle unease and quiet wonder. The 
definition is one of a large category that 
dwells on the literary and psychological 
effects of wilderness on the individual. 
Wilderness (or a natural environment 
where one is alone) inspires poetry, im- 
presses one philosophically with, for 
example, man’s insignificance, temper- 
ing his destructive impulses, or inspires 
a kind of delicious fear. McPhee’s fear 
of bears brings home to him a deep 
philosophical contradiction. He writes: 
“If bears were no longer in the country, 
I would not have come. I am here . . . 
because they survive. So I am sorry — 
truly rueful and perplexed — that with- 
out a means of killing them I cannot 
feel at ease.” ' McPhee thought he 
needed a gun to travel alone in a natural 
environment relatively unpopulated by 
other humans. He might have carried 
a toy cap pistol to frighten the animal, 
or more mundanely, a couple of sauce- 
pans to rattle the bears. Better still, 
using no technology whatever, he might 
have done what a Swedish-American 
pioneer in Alaska once recommended: 
“Sing loudly on the trail.” (I know of 
no case of an experienced outdoorsman 
being attacked without provocation by 
a bear, although I admit the point hangs 
on the definition of provocation.) 

In his firearm, McPhee had the power 
of industrial technology to help him ap- 
preciate the wilderness. There was 
more than a gun in his wilderness. He 
was carried there in airplanes and in 
boats propelled by outboard motors. 
There is a road to Eagle; it is gravel, 
narrow, tortuous and not maintained 
from October to April, but for half of 
the year it will take you 160 miles to 
the Alaska Highway, which will in turn 
get you to Chicago (if the urban wilder- 
ness happens to be your cup of tea). 
All-terrain vehicles and snowmobiles 
penetrate McPhee’s country, along with 
airplanes equipped with “tundra tires” 
and skis to reduce the need for cleared 
landing strips. Bulldozers tear up the 
country looking for gold, chainsaws re- 
duce the spare forests for fuel, just as 
axes and saws — even power saws at 


an early date — did to feed steamboats 
from the late 19th century to quite re- 
cent times. Voices fill the radio waves 
to reduce still further the isolation from 
urban environments. Probably, like 
many rural Alaskans, some of McPhee’s 
people have erected satellite antennae 
for TV reception of the same adolescent 
inanities that are inflicted on the re- 
mainder of American society. 

There is no solitude (read “wilder- 
ness") if an aircraft may thunder over- 
head at any time and land, if a skiff 
with a noisy outboard motor may splash 
by your “wilderness” beach, if jet boats 
ignore low water to crunch over 
sandbars on their way up a remote 
stream, if a snowmobile marathon can 
scatter wildlife, if a bear’s misun- 
derstood ferocity can be silenced by a 
bullet before the animal’s intentions are 
determined. So much for solitude as a 
sign of wilderness, given the wide- 
spread use of modem technology. 

In one sense, solitude is only a vari- 
ation of Frederick Jacks on Turner’s fa- 
mous criterion . AccordingtoRni," the 
front ier disap pea rs, and by im pl ication" 
wn3erneJ iI.S)ja.-when a cert ain man -, 
l and rati o changes Turner and the 
Superintendent of the Census of 1890 
“regarded as unsett led” any area with 
Tess than two inhabitants in a square 
mile. The number of square miles per 
’person in Alaska dropped, between 1880 
and 1980, from a high of 18.3 square 
miles in 1890 to 1.45 in 1980. By this 
measure, Alaska, as a whole, is still a 
frontier region. But that conclusion is 
unsatisfactory for a couple reasons. 
First, t he method is arbitrar y, and fails 
to account for~thedistribution of popu- 
lation. As recently as 1950, the po pula- 
tion of Alaska was only 27% urban; now_ 
Fhe populatiorTiir ab5uF 50-50, _ urban- 
fural. Most oFthe urbanites and subur- 
banites live in an area embracing An- 
chorage, part of the Kenai Peninsula, 
and the lower Matanuska and Susitna 
river valleys near the big city. The con- 
centration of population means that 
large areas of Alaska are sparsely set- 
tled; with a low man-land ratio, they 
may qualify as wilderness. However, 
such areas are accessible with modem 
transportation technologies, and vul- 
nerable if other technologies employed 
in the war against nature are intro- 
duced. One person could m ake a mess 
of his one squa re mile e.ven in TShO. Im- 
a^hiTvF'at a lmlidozer operator can do 
to a square mile nowadays. Instead of 
coun ting people i n rural are as, 
r fracl nne s shoulcL bnJcountedTn the en- 
ti re area which they may affect. . 

Scrappy data on airplanes will illus- 
trate the importance of counting 
machines that permit access to what 
people call wilderness. As early as 1944, 
62 airplanes were used by hunting par- 
ties flying out of Anchorage, a city of 
perhaps 6000 or 7000 people then. In 
one month of 1945, Merrill Field, the 
town’s airstrip, had 10,000 landings and 
take-offs, more than LaGuardia Field 
in New York City. There were 29 “air 
carriers” operating out of Anchorage in 


1947, or about one air service for 325 
people in town. These wei'e mainly bush 
pilots, taking people to and from natural 
environments. In 1956, 77% of the hun- 
ters who traveled by ai r were successful - 
m~attempting to kill caribou from the 
Nelchina herd ; on ly 20% of the hunters 
tra veling oni ? oot~were suc cessful, al- 
though they came a long part of the 
way by auto. Later regulations prohi- 
bited aircraft from driving animals to 
exhaust them and make them easier to 
kill, and also prohibited herding animals 
to landing places, shooting from the air, 
and spotting (locating) animals from the 
air. Spotting is still common. In 1960 
t here was one aircraft for every' 
Ala skans, including children, , and in 
1967”tEire was one for every 100 per- 
sons. That year, one in 50 residents had 
a pilot’s license, and Lake Hood in An- 
chorage was the largest seaplane base 
in the US. A Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration pamphlet describing all of this 
is entitled The Alaskan Region: A Fam- 
ily Affair. 

Count ing mac hines is not the most 
dramatic way to argue that accessibility 
made possible by modem technology is 
the important determinant of wilder- 
ness status. Instead, consider a place 
which would, at first thought, be chosen 
by many people as the least accessible 
spot in Alaska: the slopes of Mt. McKin- 
ley, the tallest mountain in North 
America. Surely, “Denali” (as romantics 
prefer to call the mountain) can be “re- 
garded as unsettled” and offers the 
psychological rewards of solitude. Not 
necessarily true, during the summer 
months. In 1970, 124 people were on 
the mountain, in 1976 nearly 600, a 
number topped in each of the next four 
years. During early May of 1983, 
perhaps 200 people were already on the 
mountain or waiting for an air taxi to 
fly them from Talkeetna to Kahiltna 
Glacier, elevation 7000-8000 feet. This 
year one pilot told a reporter: “Packing 
the plane is like loading a sports car 
for a two- week vacation.” Size and dis- 
tance is difficult to estimate from 
Kahiltna Glacier except during climbing 
season, when perspective is provided 
by other mountaineers; in the words of 
the pilot, “you can see people coming 
into view . . . and you can see them all 
day long.” From Kahiltna Glacier, climb- 
ing parties may be guided as high as 
14,000 feet. The mountain reaches 
20,300 feet in elevation. One guide 
climbed it 25 times. If you do not have 
the physical stamina it t akes to a scend 
ML. McKmTev.~Vou~'can sightsee around 
the mountain hy airplan e, or fly to a 
camp on Ruth Glacier that offers sled 
(V)g_toursl 

A third definition of wilderness refers 
t o tFebiologTcarmtegrlty o f a nafea and "~ 
the absence of m an ancrHjs~worksT In 
the Wilderness Act of 19537tbat means 
an area “where the earth and its commu- 
nity of life are untrammeled by man . 

. .,” an area which “generally appears 
to have been affected primarily by the 
forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man’s work substantially unnoticeable.” 
How noticeable are the works of man, 
his technology, in remote areas of 
Alaska? In answer to that question, this 
paper should, but will not, discuss the 
greenhouse effect on the earth’s cli- 
mate, or “Arctic haze,” or the sight and 
the sound of airliners flying the Great 
Circle Route between Europe and Asia. 





Instead, a single example will suffice 
here to Remonstrate that man’s work 
.is ubiquitous. 

The example is Anaktuvuk Pass, in 
the Brooks Range, and its residents in 
W63. ..included a five-year-old Eskimo., 
girl named Do rothy. Ahgook. 'In that 
"year'the Tundra Times reported unhap- 
pily that Dorothy had Rthe highest, ^or 
one of the" highest radiation counts of 
any per son in the United States.” Her 
sisferhad a high count too. The village 
council was told by a representative of 
the Atomic Energy Commission that 
“whole body counts” of radiation — 
strontium 90 and cesium 137 — had in- 
creased substantially in Anaktuvuk. A 
reporter for the Tundra Times claimed 
that residents had “about 40 times the 
amount of radiation absorbed by the av- 
erage US citizen,” another record for 
Anaktuvuk. 

The problem was ecological. Radioac- 
tive debris from Jhe at mo sph eneTesf- 
ing of nuclear bombs had been carried 
by “air currents over the Arctic. Com- 
mon plants of the tundra, lichens and 
sedges, got their nutrients from dust 
in the air as it fell with rain and snow, 
not from the soil, and stored what they 
absorbed. Migrating caribou had sev- 
eral times as much strontium 90 as the 
flesh of cattle elsewhere in the US. The 
Eskimos of Anaktuvuk relied heavily 
on caribou for food. Among some Alas- 
kan Natives, the marrow of caribou 
bone is especially favored. 

What the long-range effects are of 
overdosing radiation by the people of 
Anaktuvuk is not clear. Events there 
did help to cancel the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Project Chariot, to blow 
a hole on the Arctic coast east of Anak- 
tuvuk. Opposition to Project Chariot 
united northern Alaskan Eskimos polit- 
ically for the first time and led to pub- 
lication of the Tundra Times, which be- 
came an influential voice for Eskimo 
causes. ( Physicist Edward Teller, in 
promoting Chari ot, told a n Anchorage 
audience joklngly T"! ? your mountain ls~ 
not 1 i n the right place, just drop us a, 
card.") Anaktuvuk Pass is now theprin- 
cipal village in Gates of the Arctic Na- 
tional Park and Preserve, though not 
in : an area designated wilderness;, fl'he 
village is just north of Mt. Doonerak, 
made famous by Robert Marshall, foun- 
der of The Wilderness Society. Resi- 
dents still hunt, fish and gather in the 
region. The Alaska Geographic re- 
ported in 1981: "A desire to maintain 
cultural integrity for Native com- 
munities and rural life styles within the 
newly created national parks generated 
provisions [in the Alaska National In- 
terest Lands Conservation Act of 1980] 
to continue subsistence activities in- 
cluding hunting, fishing and trapping 
using motorized vehicles such as snow 
machines and motorboats where tradi- 
tionally practiced.” And so much for the 
natural biological integrity of wilder- 
ness areas, where man’s technology is 
unnoticeable. 

The fourth and final characteristic o f 
wilderness considered fiere"is the ~oTd- 
est7m many ways the most attractive"’ 
and, at first glance, the easiest way to 
identify wilderness. In this scheme, 
wilderness is measured by the presence 
of wildlife, especially the large animals, 
living more or less as they did before 
the appearance of mechanized man. The 
abundance and variety of wild creatures 
in a natural environment defines the 
wilderness condition. 

Most of the wild species that were 
in Alaska when the Russians came in 
1741 are still there, though certain 
species have been threatened over time, 
for example, the whales, fur seals and 
otter at sea, and large mammals on land 
during the gold rushes. One may still 
see the giant Kenai moose going its own 
way, and the formidable Kodiak brown 
bear still ranges the island after which 
it was named. But “things are not what 
t hey seem .” The presence .of wildlife in 
Alaska is due to the rise of conservation 
as a potent political movement ; a jad a 
social . institution — wildlife~manag£ z 
ment — created to achieve the goals of 
conservationists has itself become heav- 
ily dependent on technology. Not even 
the brown bear, once called by DeWitt 
Clinton, “the ferocious tyrant of the 
American Woods,” can count on roam- 
ing freely in its territory without being 
shot with a tranquilizer, tagged and 
equipped with a radio transmitter. 

Management of Alaska’s wild animals 
began long before such high technology 
was available, and predates wildlife 


management as a profession. In the 
1830s, the Russians introduced conser- 
vation practices to the Pribilof Island 
fur seal rookeries. The US, after 1870, 
also regulated the killing of fur seals 
on land. The decisions of both govern- 
ments followed periods of indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter. Alaska’s first game laws 
were a response to wholesale destruc- 
tion of edible wildlife during the gold 
rushes northward in the late 19th cen- 
tury and early 20th. A decision made 
late in the 19th century to import rein- 
deer from Siberia for the relief of Es- 
kimos suffering from the commercial de- 
pletion of marine mammals contributed 
to a little-publicized ecological disaster. 
The reindeer competed with the native 
caribou for browse, overgrazing the 
range. Both populations crashed 
dramatically in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Meantime, the federal Alaska Game 
Commission policed the health of other 
wildlife, a job made easier by the low 
human population. 

Major demographic, economic, polit- 
ical and technological changes occurred 
during and after World War II. “Tradi-_ 
tional” uses of aircraf t , snowmobiles 
and motorboats became common after 
the war. The population tripled, federal 
spending for defense boomed the econ- 
omy, and the new state of Alaska as- 
sumed management of its resources in 
1959, when public support of science 
was more generous than it had been 
before the war. High-tech wildlife bio- 
logy came to Alaska with these changes. 
The Eskimos were not uniformly de- 
lighted. 

The Tundra Times, in 1966, reported 
that two investigators from eastern uni- 
versities had killed several polar bears 
while conducting a scientific experi- 
ment. The two biologists came to Alaska 
to develop methods of immobilizing 
bears in order to tag them and, eventu- 
ally, attach radio transmitters which 
would be monitored by satellite and 
thus track the animal. Two airplanes 
were used, one to spot the bear; when 
spotted, another airplane would deposit 
the scientists ahead and return to help 
the first aircraft herd the bear toward 
the waiting savants, who were armed 
with a rifle apd tranquilizing dart, or 
syringe. The syringe "was loaded' with 
succjnylcholine , chloride; the, size of the 
dose was determined by an estimate of 
the bear’s size, made by the pilot of the 
spotter airplane. When the bear was 
chased, perhaps exhausted, within 
range, it was shot with the dart, then 
marked with a long-lasting red dye. 
’Spattered’ would be a better word than 
’marked’; the dye could not be sprayed 
on because of low temperatures so it 
was dumped on the animal’s backside. 

The first polar bear to be anaes- 
thetized stirred during the handling and 
was given another dose of succinyl- 
choline chloride; it died. The second 
bear was “marked recovered,” the scien- 
tists reported; it may be the bear that 
was shot soon thereafter by a hunter 
who easily could have spotted its red 
posterior on the white landscape. (The 
hunter was distressed because the fur 
was spoiled.) A third bear was not im- 
mobilized. The fourth bear that was hit 
died in five minutes; the fifth in ten mi- 
nutes; the sixth in 25 minutes. Succinyl- 
choline chloride had no effect on the 
next two bears, according to the two 
investigators. They also anaesthetized 
two other polar bears, but their data 
about these animals are incomplete. 
The score: four bears killed and three 
immobilized and marked, one of which 
was shot by a hunter shortly thereafter. 
The experiment was reported at a na- 
tional conference and in Scientific 
American. Newspaper reports em- 
phasized the derring-do. Whether any 
science needed to protect the polar bear 
emerged from the carnage (as both biol- 
ogists firmly believe) is moot because 
the effect of the drug on large animals 
apparently was known before the 
episode. 


More than 3000 polar bears have been 
immobilized, marked and studied 
worldwide since then, out of a total 
population estimated at 20,000-25,000. 
Alaska’s polar bears number either 6000 
to 9000 animals, or 3000 to 5000, de- 
pending upon the expert you consult. 
The discrepancies suggest that all of the 
capturing and tracking can only have 
been partially successful. The presence 
of scientists in the polar bearsUAraskan“*‘ 
wiTderhess" has" hot even "resulted in a 
wildlife management program for the 
arumaTTHe Marine Mammal Protection " 
Act~of 1972 gave supervision of polar 
bears to the federal government. Sport 

hunting was prohibited but Co ngres s 

allowecUN atives the right to 'hun t the. 
animal using “tradition al” m et hods at 
any time, without bag, limits and with 
no protection for females a nd cubs. 
Products made from the bear’s skin may 
be sold, reviving the specter of market 
hunting “ which wildlife protectionists 
thought they had banished decades ago. 
Clearly, the polar bear is not “master 
of the northern ice,” as a federal biolo- 
gist titled his article about Nanook. Man 
and his technology are. 

Biologists continue to drug and tag 
Alaska’s wild animals and to equip them 
with radios. An article in Alaska 
magazine by a state biologist entitled, 
“Wil dlife That _ Gfles_JB££ifcbfiep,” de- 
scribes how transmitters have been at- 
tached to brown bears, black bears, 
polar bears, caribou, moose, wolves, 
walruses, and geese. Another article in 
the same magazine reports how the 
Forest Service and the State Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game moved mountain 
goats by helicopter to a place where 
they could be seen by tourists from a 
highway. The reclusive animals were 
tranquilized with a dart shot from a 
helicopter, examined, tagged and then 
carried in a net by helicopter to a place 
where motorists could better ap- 
preciate the Kenai “wilderness.” 

“Darting wildlife from the air is 
tricky,” said one biologist. “A goat can 
travel some distance in the seven to 
eight minutes it takes the drug to work 
... If a goat reaches a steep slope before 
going down, chances of retrieving it are 
slim.” 

The state undertook ’an investigation 
djuripg the 1970s to explain the disap- 
pearance of moose from an area in the 
interior that is not officially a wilder- 
ness unit. Moose is a favorite game meat 
of Alaskans. The wolves were blamed 
by the hunters, and when the state de- 
cided to shoot some wolves, the national 
news media triggered a popular uproar. 
In the experiment, more than 100 adult 
moose were tranquilized and fitted with 
radio collars or other identification de- 
vices. One hundred twenty calves were 
also equipped with radios; this was ac- 
complished by chasing the cow away 
with a helicopter. One hundred wolves 
were killed, 60 wolves were removed 
from the area, and another 150 were 
given radio collars. Twenty-three adult 
brown bears were also equipped with 
radios, and 47 were drugged and taken 
miles away by helicopter, plane and 
truck; 70% returned within 60 day s. Th e 
m ain culpri t was the brown bear, who 
T easted on baby moose and cut the calf 
s urvival ra te - wh ich eventually reduc ed 
the population of moose. 

— ©WTHisThaisive ^ Intrusion of technol- 
ogy into a natural environment end the 
wolf control controversy? No. It and 
other studies have led to specific popu- 
lation goals for moose, caribou and 
wolves in several areas. Statistics on 
the effects of these management prac- 
tices on the individual animals are not 
readily available. One hopes that mor- 
tality rates are lower than they were 
in the polar bear experiment, or in the 
record of management in Yellowstone 


Park, where 86 grizzlies have been 
killed by wildlife professionals since 
1970, most by drug overdoses. 

The public is apparently not alarmed 
by the adventures of its wildlife mana- 
gers. Perhaps people have become ac- 
customed to such activities by watching 
Marlin Perkins, Jacques Cousteau and 
William Conrad tinker with wild ani- 
mals on TV. In outdoor magazines, thril- 
ling stories by biologists confronting 
dangerous wild beasts often replace the 
bear stories of hunters. Frequently the 
articles feature cute pictures of, for 
example, a tranquilized brown bear em- 
bracing a biologist, or a giant sedated 
polar bear resting on the lap of a scien- 
tist. Such photographs are becoming as 
common in outdoor magazines as pic- 
tures of big game hunters posing with 
rifle and kill were in former times. 

So, if you spot a mountain goat while 
visiting Alaska, remember that it may 
have been placed there for you to see, 
and to provide “photo opportunities” (a 
term that wildlife managers have bor- 
rowed from the public relations indus- 
try). If you agree with Aldo Leopold 
that Jthow Ied^~aIone ~oFthe presence 
of wildlife certifies an area’s classifica- 
tion as wilderness , remember that the 
biggest game animal out there may have 
tattooed gums, a tag on its ear, and go 
beep-beep. Even the fish in your Alas- 
kan wilderness may have been put there 
by humans. In Kachemak Bay, state 
biologists have planted thousands of 
young salmon where they cannot repro- 
duce. The fish return at the end of their 
cycle, vainly searching for a fresh-water 
stream with gravel in which to spawn, 
turning red and black and decaying. 
Fishermen are invited to catch them by 
net or snag in an orgy of unsportsman- 
like “taking” that would chill the spirit 
of Izaak Walton. The other rotting sal- 
mon are left for the eagles, ravens, and 
bears. 

Is all of this wildlife management — 
or farming, or ranching, or zookeeping? 
Sam White was a veteran warden who 
pioneered the use of airplanes when he 
worked for the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, In the late 1970s I asked him what 
he considered the gravest threat to 
Alaskan big game. He answered in one 
word: “Biology. ” His judgment was too 
severe. Some reductionist science and 
high-tech game management may be 
necessary to the animals’ survival. But 
modern technology has made “wildlife” 
management a contradiction in terms, 
and these days, the presence of Indigen- 
ous animals does not necessarily iden- 
tify wilderness. 

In 1967 Robert . .. Heilbronner pub- 
lished his controversial article which 
asked: “Do_ Machines Malm History 7 ” 
The answer sounded too much like tech- 
nological determinism. But if machines 
do not always make history, machines 
do unmake wilderness. The lesson for 
policy makers is fairly clear. Just as 
early conservationists leaned heavily on 
technological obsolescence and outright 
prohibition of certain technologies to 
protect wildlife, the fisheries and na- 
tional parklands, society should now_ 
move with deliberate speed to restrict., 
the" ' use of des tructive technolories in 
relatively^ untouched natural environ- 
ments. Congress shoulfUlejRslateoff- 
read — vehicles, all-terrain vehicles, 
airplanes, helicopters, snowmobiles and 
motor boats out of such areas, except 
when the machines are on rescue mis- 
sions. Purchase anywhere of an off-road 
vehicle for recreational purposes should 
be considered prima facie evidence of 
intention to engage in destructive tres- 
pass, and the sale of these vehicles 
should be prohibited except for occupa- 
continued on page 30 
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The Appalachian Mountains 
Vision and Wilderness 


by Jamie Sayen 



View from Mt. Equinox to Bear Mt., 
Taconic Mts. Vermont; by G. Wuerthner. 


PROPOSAL: Earth First! proposes 
a contiguous Appalachian Wilderness 
reuniting the Florida Keys with the 
Maritimes of Canada and beyond. The 
“backbone,” albeit plagued by slipped 
discs and cracked vertebrae, already 
exists: the Appalachian Trail (AT) which 
runs for over 2000 miles from northern 
Maine’s Mt. Katahdin to northern 
Georgia’s Springer Mountain. 

Wild areas along the AT must be 
expanded, buffered and protected in 
perpetuity as Wilderness. Only then will 
the backbone support the weight of the 
massive wild areas throughout the east- 
ern reaches of Turtle Island which will 
be joined to the AT “wilderness back- 
bone” by means of wild corridors. In 
this way, Adirondack Wilderness can be 
linked to the AT in the Green Mountain 
National Forest via Lake Champlain 
and other riparian and terrestrial wild 
corridors. The Cranberry Back Country 
in the Monongahela National Forest in 
West Virginia, 50 miles as Raven flies 
from the AT in Virginia, will also be 
joined by natural corridors to the back- 
bone. South of Springer Mountain, a 
connecting route to northern Florida 
through Georgia and Alabama will be 
designed so that the wilderness net- 
work for Florida proposed in Earth 
First! (Mabon 1985) can be rejoined with 
northern New England and Canada. 

To hold together such a wide and wild 
country will require the sinewy 
strength of Panthers, Gray Wolves, and 
Black Bears, the resiliency of the re- 
born American Chestnut and the again- 
towering White Pines of New England. 
Each species native to the Appalachian 
Region should again exist, unmolested, 
in its natural habitat and in its natural 
patterns of abundance. Its potential to 
evolve as conditions change must be 
assured. 

PROPHECY: Many winters ago, our 
'wise ancestors predicted that a great 
monster, with white eyes, would come 
from the east, and, as he advanced, 
would consume the land. This monster 
is the white race, and the prediction is 
near its fulfillment. They advised their 
children, when they became weak, to 
plant a tree with four roots, branching 
to the north, the south, the east and the 
west; and then collecting under its 
shade, to dwell together in unity and 
harmony. This tree, I propose, shall be 
this very spot. Here we will gather, here 
live, and here die. — O-no-sa, quoted 
in Lewis Morgan’s League of the Ho-de- 
no-sau-nee, p.277. 

VISION: Plant two great trees, an 
American Chestnut and a Northern 
White Pine. Reaching above the sky, 
they are woven together by a rainbow. 
Beneath the endless canopy a rippling 
breeze teases the stillness. Throughout 
the mysterious Appalachians of Turtle 
Island, a Spirit, fleshed, returns from 
exile. 

returns did I say? from exile? 

He drove us far away, but he could 
not drive away our Spirits. He can move 
mountains, if he tvishes, and scar our 
Mother’s Breast with his iron plow. 
And, in his blindness, not seeing us, 
think that we live no more. Now it is 
his night, and he thinks he is all alone. 
But in the Splendid Mountains, the 
Deep Forests, and Cascading Streams, 
the Lakes and Rivers, Glens and Glades 
with Singing Springs — all are pulsing 
with the Returning Spirits that, once 
filled this Abundant Land. 

In darkness, no more tears for what 
was lost. A new evening dawns; a 
Panther roaring in the night. 

ORIGINS: The Mohawks tell us that 
once Mother Earth was in total dark- 
ness, covered by a boundless ocean. The 
only animals were water dwellers. A 
pregnant woman fell from the sky. A 
flock of Swans placed her on the back 
of a giant Turtle. Loon, Beaver, and 
Muskrat dove to the ocean’s floor to 
bring up some earth so that the woman 
could have dry land to live upon. They 
brought up a small clod of earth and 
placed it on Turtle’s back, but lost their 
own lives. The woman walked in larger 
and larger circles causing the Turtle and 
the Earth to grow. Thus was bom a 
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great continent on the back of that 
Turtle — Turtle Island, misnamed 
North America by European invaders. 

Geologists tell us that many times a 
part or all of North America was re- 
covered by ancient seas. 

According to the Cherokees, the 
Earth, in the beginning, was flat, soft, 
and moist. The animals, living in 
crowded conditions above the rainbow, 
were eager to live on it, but it was still 
too soft to support the weight of birds. 
So they sent Grandfather Eagle down. 
He flew very close to the soft Earth, 
but when he reached the future home 
of the Cherokees, he discovered that 
the mud was hardening. By now Eagle 
was tired and dragging close to the 
Earth. When he flapped his wings 
down, they made a valley where they 
touched the Earth; when he swept them 
up, they made a mountain. Concerned 
that there would only be mountains if 
he continued, the animals watching 
from above the rainbow called him back. 
That is why there are so many mountains 
in Cherokee land. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains are the 
oldest component of the Appalachians. 
The cliffs which form the face of Grand- 
father Mountain in North Carolina are 
1.1 billion years old. During Ordovician 
time — 505-438 million years before 
present (mybp) — Turtle Island may 
have collided with Baltica, the proto- 
continent which contained Western 
Europe (though perhaps they appro- 
ached each other without making con- 
tact). The result was the Taconic 
episode of mountain building which 
created the Taconic and Green 
Mountains. 

During mid-Silurian (438-408 mybp) 
to mid-Devonian (408-360 mybp) times, 
Turtle Island collided with Baltica to 
form the Old Red Sandstone continent. 
This violent collision caused the uplift 
of the northern Appalachians from New 
England to Canada. The White Moun- 
tains were bom and the ancient Adiron- 
dacks were reborn. 

In late Carboniferous times (320-286 
mybp) Old Red Sandstone collided with 
Gondwanaland (supercontinent contain- 
ing Africa, Australia, Antarctica, India 
and South America) to form Pangaea. 
The southern Appalachians were 
created then, and for a time the di- 
nosaurs of Pangaea could have traveled 
the AT from Poland to Alabama via Ire- 
land and New York. About 200 mybp, 
Turtle Island began to rift apart from 
Eurafrica east of the “suture” along 
which the older continents had been 
joined. Coastal Maine, eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut are proba- 
bly relics of Eurafrica. As the conti- 
nents split, the Atlantic Ocean’s birth 
was witnessed by the already venerable 
Appalachians. 

By the end of Cretaceous time (65 
mybp) Turtle Island had assumed appro- 
ximately its present shape and size. Its 
forests, now essentially modem, con- 
tained beeches, maples, oaks, walnuts, 
tulip trees, sweetgum, breadfruit and 
ebony. Sequoias were widely distri- 
buted over the northern hemisphere. 
Laurels, ivy, hazelnut, holly, grasses, 


cereals, seed and fruit-bearing shrubs, 
annuals and common vegetables occur- 
red. The rise of angiosperms enabled 
birds and mammals to expand 
dramatically. 

During the Tertiary period (65-2 
mybp), every feature of the modem 
landscape was shaped. By Miocene time 
(24-5 mybp), temperate forests were 
widespread in the uplands and in the 
northern latitudes in general. The 
mixed mesophytic forest, which grows 
on the unglaciated Appalachian 
Plateaus, is the most complex and old- 
est association of the deciduous forest, 
and from it or its progenitor — the 
mixed Tertiary forest — all other 
climaxes of the deciduous forest have 
arisen. 

Two million years ago, the Pleis- 
tocene glaciation began. At various 
times glaciers covered the northern Ap- 
palachian region as far south as north- 
ern New Jersey and northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Northern flora and fauna 
were driven southward and, after the 
recession of the glaciers, many endemic 
species remained marooned in high 
mountain areas. To and fro migration 
took place with each advance of ice. But 
fossil evidence indicates that nowhere 
far beyond the glacial boundary were 
climatic conditions sufficiently severe to 
displace native vegetation, thus in un- 
glaciated areas there is a continuance 
of the late Tertiary forest. 

Reindeer and Wooly Mammoths were 
at home in New England during the ice 
ages. The Musk Ox ranged as far south 
as Arkansas. As the last ice age waned, 
elephants were still more common in 
the eastern reaches of Turtle Island 
than they are now in East Africa. Mas- 
tadons browsed in great herds in east- 
ern forests. Buffaloes and pigs dwelt 
there. True bears arrived. Wolves, 
foxes, Carcajou (a northern Native 
name for the cat variously called 
painter, panther, puma, catamount, 
cougar, or mountain lion), Lynxes, Rac- 
coons, Badgers, otters, skunks, 
weasels, and Giant Ground Sloths 
prowled the East. The rhino evolved on 
Turtle Island. 

As the ice cleared the St. Lawrence 
Valley after the last ice age 12,000 years 
ago, a shallow sea covered parts of New 
England and down the St. Lawrence 
Valley into the Champlain Valley and the 
Hudson River Valley, so that, for a time, 
New England and the Maritimes were 
an island. At the border between 
Quebec and Vermont, whale bones have 
been found 500 feet above sea level due 
to the rising of land after the ice 
receded. 

With the retreat of the last ice age, 
the exposed land surface was covered 
by ground rock and rock flour. Plant 
species which could exist in raw soil 
began to migrate onto it. The advent 
of nitrogen-fixing species, such as al- 
ders, paved the way for spruce. Decidu- 
ous species followed later when soil had 
developed and the deeply frozen ground 
had warmed. 

Today’s Hemlock-White Pine-North- 
em Hardwoods Forest in the Northeast 
represents a post-glacial expansion of 


the forest which covered the un- 
glaciated Allegheny Plateau and Al- 
legheny Mountains of Pennsylvania 
throughout the Pleistocene. It moved 
rapidly into New York and New Eng- 
land. 

Modem paleoecological and 
palynological studies have discovered 
that the period since the retreat of the 
last glaciers has been a time of continu- 
ous climatic fluctuations, with forest 
communities continually resorting 
themselves. Different species recol- 
onized at different rates, and those now 
found in sympatry have generally been 
apart over their evolutionary histories 
longer than they have been together. 
This means that forests are in a per- 
petual state of dynamic equilibrium; 
that even without the intrusion of hu- 
mans, the forest of tomorrow, while 
similar to today’s in terms of species 
composition, will be different in terms 
of species association. Thus, when de- 
signing wild preserves, we must not 
think that we are preserving a certain 
forest-type in perpetuity, but that we 
are safeguarding the evolutionary integ- 
rity of that ecosystem. Everything 
changes. 

PEOPLE AND THE LAND: The 
First People lived on Eastern Turtle Is- 
land for millennia in harmony with the 
living land. They hunted and fished, 
gathered roots, nuts, and berries, used 
fire for cooking and for clearing fields 
and forests. They were not scientists. 
They did not know the technical expla- 
nations for ecological phenomena. But 
they knew intimately the natural world 
and the spirit world. They respected the 
needs and powers of the spirits which 
governed the world. When they killed 
prey, they apologized to the animal 
spirit. They thanked the individual ani- 
mal who had given its life that they 
might live. They used everything they 
killed. Waste was an act of disrespect 
and the First Peoples knew that such 
sacrilege would not go unpunished, that 
the game would disappear and the 
people would starve. 

Europe had been domesticated and 
overpopulated for millennia. The pale 
invader of Turtle Island saw in the nat- 
ural paradise a fantastic opportunity for 
plunder — gold, skins, timber. He was 
insensate to the living organism of Tur- 
tle Island and the living beings dwelling 
thereon. 

Today, forest and field associations, 
watersheds and mountains are in a state 
of shock. Bereft of their native flora and 
fauna, they survive in a mutilated con- 
dition, host now to non-native species 
like the Hessian fly which preys on 
wheat, the blackfly, the grey rat, and 
the cockroach. 

Roderick Nash notes that the Italians 
do not have a word for “wilderness,” 
presumably because Italy has been sub- 
jugated by man for millennia. Luther 
Standing Bear, a Lakota, noted that his 
people also did not have a word for 
wilderness: “We did not think of the 
great open plains, the beautiful rolling 
hills, and winding streams with tangled 
growth, as Wild. Only to the white man 
was nature a ’wilderness’ and only to 
him was the land ’infested’ with ’wild’ 
animals and ’savage’ people. To us it was 
tame. Earth was bountiful and we were 
surrounded with the blessings of the 
Great Mystery.” 

Until humans again learn how to live 
respectfully as a part of “tame” nature, 
we shall, regretfully, require the con- 
cept of “wilderness.” 

WHY WILDERNESS?: “Why 
wilderness?” Dave Foreman asks. “Be- 
cause it’s right. Because it’s the real 
world, the repository of three and a half 
billion years of organic evolution; be- 
cause it’s our home.” 

Darwin’s theory of evolution teaches 
Euroamericans what primal peoples 
have always known — that humans are 
related to the plant and animal people. 
All species — including Homo sapiens 
— evolved in the wild. Without wild- 
lands, evolution and life cannot proceed. 

According to the Wilderness Act, 
Wilderness is an area “where the earth 
and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man.” This means large road- 
less areas. But wilderness is much more 
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than this. A wilderness must be large 
enough, thought Aldo Leopold, for a 
two-week pack trip without crossing 
one’s own tracks. Doug Peacock, who 
has probably spent more time in the 
field with Grizzlies than anyone, says 
a wilderness contains something bigger 
and meaner than you — something that 
can kill you. 

The essence of wilderness is mystery 
and wonder. The mysterious presence 
of the silent Carcajou, more felt than 
seen. The unfathomable symbioses and 
food webs. The unknown soil microbes. 
The miracles of photosynthesis, dendri- 
tic waterways, evolutionary change. 
The track of a wolf. In the words of 
one Lakota: “Everything as it moves, 
now and then, here and there, makes 
stops. The bird as it flies stops in one 
place to make its nest, and in another 
to rest in its flight. A man when he 
goes forth stops when he wills. So the 
God has stopped. The sun, which is so 
bright and beautiful, is one place where 
he has stopped. The trees, the animals, 
are where he has stopped, and the In- 
dian thinks of these places and sends 
his prayers to reach the place where the 
God has stopped.” 

DOES WILDERNESS REQUIRE 
CIVILIZATION?: No. 

DOES CIVILIZATION REQUIRE 
WILDERNESS?: All living beings, 
whether dwelling in the wild or in the 
city require wilderness. Civilization 
cannot survive without the gifts of wild- 
lands: photosynthesis, precipitation, 
fishing .... Insect-eating migratory 
birds which winter in the tropics sym- 
bolize the constant and often unknown 
communication between wilderness and 
non-wilderness. Their behavior and 
physiologies are affected by all points 
along their migratory route. They trans- 
mit chemical and genetic material so 
that tropical rainforests, temperate 
forests, boreal forests, tundra, plains, 
mountains and islands are in complex 
communication with one another. 

Biologically, civilization cannot sur- 
vive without wilderness. Spiritually, as 
our violent age daily reaffirms, human- 
ity cannot long survive alienated from 
the natural world. 

WILDERNESS IN THE EAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES: Maine, a 
state of almost 20 million acres, with 
probably the greatest de facto wilder- 
ness in the East, has less than 23,000 
acres of federally designated Wilder- 
ness. Even the celebrated Baxter State 
Park, home of Mt. Katahdin, is only 


200,000 acres. Most of the wilds of 
northern Maine are owned by private 
lumber corporations whose recent 
“managerial” practices have included 
the use of dioxins to defoliate 
hardwoods. 

In eastern Turtle Island there are 
scores of designated Wilderness Areas. 
Sounds impressive; but consider Vir- 
ginia. It has 13 Wilderness Areas with 
a total acreage of approximately 150,000 
acres, or less than 1% of the entire 
state. Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey have 30,000 
acres of federally designated Wilder- 
ness among them. 

Not only is there a grossly inadequate 
amount of Wilderness, but there is also 
a profound flaw in our approach to de- 
signation, preservation, and manage- 
ment of Wilderness. Currently, the few 
existing Wilderness Areas are tiny is- 
lands in a sea of development, and most 
have been chosen for their scenic beauty 
and low economic potential rather than 
for their ecological value. 

Ideally, Wilderness, in forested 
areas, is composed of virgin or old 
growth forest. Unfortunately, this is not 
available in the Appalachian region. By 
1920, 96% of the virgin timber of the 
Northeast had beer, removed, leaving 
a few minuscule tracts in northwestern 
Connecticut and in the most remote 
reaches of the northern woods. 

Our task in the East, then, is not pres- 
ervation of old growth, but restoration 
of damaged lands to something like pre- 
settlement condition: wilderness recov- 
ery (see the Wilderness Recovery Pro- 
posal for the Appalachians in the next 
issue of EF!). While our knowledge of 
the presettlement forests of the Ap- 
palachian region can only be fragmen- 
tary and inferential, we can use what 
we do know about the natural processes 
of old growth forests in Turtle Island 
to help devise a strategy which will 
maximize the opportunities of Mother 
Earth to recover. 

Old growth forests are usually com- 
posed of uneven age and size stands of 
dominant and subdominant tree species 
which create a layered appearance with 
old trees towering over younger trees. 
Snags, broken tree tops, and fallen logs 
litter the forest floor. The larger habitat 
space created by bigger trees is critical 
to many endangered species of birds 
and arboreal mammals. Larger trees 
contain larger cavities for denning and 
nesting. 

Large logs which litter the old growth 


forest floor are as important to the 
ecosystem as living trees. They take 
centuries to rot and recycle back into 
living matter, serving all the time as 
home to a universe of insects, fungi, 
and microorganisms. They also provide 
long-term nutrient stability to the 
ecosystem as travel lanes through thick 
second growth, as dens, as sources of 
water in dry seasons, as stabilizers of 
stream banks, and by helping to dissi- 
pate the erosive energy of flowing 
water. 

Old growth forests play important 
roles in climatic regulation, watershed 
protection, genetic diversity, and the ef- 
ficient interchange of gases. We shall 
never know the full extent and nature 
of unknown plant-animal, plant-plant 
and plant-soil associations which are es- 
sential to the regulation of healthy 
forest systems. George Wuerthner won- 
ders if “the susceptibility of New Eng- 
land [and Adirondack] forests to acid 
rain may be increased by the loss of 
some important mycorrhizal fungi as- 
sociated with their rootlets.” (Yule 86) 
Until we view mature forest systems 
as organisms which must be understood 
in their wholeness, we shall continue 
down the path to ecological 
impoverishment. 

This becomes critical when we con- 
sider the role of natural disturbance in 
shaping forests. Natural disturbances 
— including fire, windthrow, floods, 
landslides, lightning, ice storms, 
drought, and insect and fungal infesta- 
tions — are responsible for maintaining 
the natural patchiness of vegetation of 
large wild areas. This continual shift- 
ing, destruction, and renewal assures 
that a rich diversity of several stages 
and community types is maintained in 
the region. Degeneration in one area is 
counterbalanced by regeneration in 
other areas. 

The patchy mosaic created by natural 
disturbances is interconnected and con- 
tiguous, but the artificial checkerboard 
pattern of disturbance associated with 
logging, reading, and small nature pre- 
serves creates isolated, fragmented 
habitats. As a result, a natural distur- 
bance in an unnaturally created frag- 
ment can prove to be fatal to the old 
growth forest, as in the case of the great 
hurricane of September 21, 1938, which 
almost completely destroyed the re- 
mnants of old growth on Pisgah Moun- 
tain in western Massachusetts. 

Other consequences of fragmentation 
are: reduction in number of species; the 
loss of flexibility for migratory, 
nomadic, and some territorial species; 
and the introduction of undesired 
weedy plant and animal species which 
colonize the edges created by roads, 
clearcuts, and other products of artifi- 
cial management (usually designed to 
increase favored game species). The 
weeds drive away endangered, sensi- 
tive, interior dwelling species; and 
while a fragment may contain more 
species (thanks to the influx of common 
weedy species), the number of species 
in the entire biogeographical region is 
diminished. Thus, the critical issue is 
not which type of reserve contains the 
most species, but which one contains 
the most species which would be 
threatened with extinction without 
protection. 

The preservation of large areas buf- 
fers natural disturbances. Preservation 
of small island fragments, under the 
mistaken notion that the status quo of 
today will endure into the future, is a 
path to ecological impoverishment. 

WILDERNESS PROPOSALS: The 
current approach to wilderness preser- 
vation is failing miserably to preserve 
healthy ecosystems. The proof is sim- 
ple: Where are the Natives? Where are 
the Gray Wolves, Carcajou, Lynx, Wol- 
verines, Bison, Elk, Pine Martens, Bald 
Eagles, dense flocks of birds, salmon, 
old growth White Pines, healthy Amer- 
ican Chestnut Trees . . . ? Extirpated. 

The preservation of fragmentary 
ghost forests will never be able to sup- 
port healthy populations of these and 
many more species of flora and fauna 
which inhabited Turtle Island prior to 
1500. Extirpation is the inevitable con- 
sequence of “politics as usual.” 

We must be ecologically realistic! We 
must consider the natural history and 
the ecological needs of the land, rather 
than continuing to ask, “What is polit- 
ically realistic?” In drawing the bound- 
aries of a wilderness preserve we must 
include whole ecosystems, not settle for 
compromises we can sneak through 


Congress. Then, we must insure that 
'Wilderness preserves are managed with 
ecological, not economic, wisdom and 
ethics. 

Our basic strategy is to identify large, 
core wilderness areas to be protected 
as Wilderness. Surrounding these cores 
will be buffer zones. The inner buffer 
zones will be managed as mature 
forests, thus increasing the effective 
size of the Wilderness core. They will 
mitigate the impact of civilization on the 
core areas and will mitigate the depre- 
dations of wildlife species on humans 
and their possessions. Appropriate, be- 
nign human activities like canoeing will 
be permitted. 

Outer buffer zones would border on 
human settlements. Primitive hunting 
and long-rotation forestry might be per- 
mitted in the inner portions of these 
outer zones. The outer sections, which 
actually border on developed areas, 
might permit more intensive forestry, 
including tree farming, recreation, and 
possibly low density housing. 

These buffered Wilderness cores 
would be linked by wild corridors to 
other nearby cores. The corridors must 
be wide enough to permit the flow of 
species, individuals, genes, energy and 
habitat patches. They can also be man- 
aged to bottleneck undesirable ele- 
ments like weedy species. 

Riparian strips, coastal strips, ridge 
systems, animal trails, fencerows, and 
combinations of these would be suitable 
corridors. Riparian strips are prefer- 
red, not only as corridors but as fish 
habitat. As home to amphibians and 
aquatic birds and mammals, they are 
the most productive of all habitat sites. 
They receive water, nutrients, and 
energy from upstream. Furthermore, in 
mountains, riparian strips connect 
higher elevations (where most Wilder- 
nesses are) with the more diverse 
habitats of lower elevations. 

Connecting several Wilderness cores 
creates the large Wilderness necessary 
for recovery of extirpated large mam- 
mals, and enables reintroduced animals 
to interbreed, thus avoiding the de- 
leterious effects of inbreeding. (Essen- 
tial readings are: Larry D Harris, The 
Fragmented Forest, U of Chicago 
Press, 1984; Reed Noss, “Recipe for 
Wilderness Recovery,” EF! Mabon 
1986; and Reed Noss, “Wilderness Re- 
covery and Restoration: An Example 
for Florida,” Mabon 85.) 

Sounds dangerously radical, cry the 
politicians and corporations. Bushwah! 
The preservation of the surviving frag- 
ments of Earth’s biological heritage is 
a conservative concept. The self-styled 
conservatives who wreak havoc on the 
land for profit are the dangerous 
radicals 

APPALACHIAN WILDERNESS: 
TROPICS TO TUNDRA: In 1921, Ben- 
ton MacKaye, a forester and future New 
Dealer, published a proposal in an ar- 
chitectural journal for a path linking a 
series of camps for city dwellers to use 
for nature recreation. The vision grew 
and, by 1937, the Appalachian Wilder- 
ness Trail connected Mt. Katahdin with 
Springer Mountain. The AT is a national 
treasure, yet it is far from secure de- 
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PAW (cont) 

spite federal protection. 

s In the 1970s almost half of the land 

i crossed by the trail was still private. 

1 In 1978 President Carter authorized $90 

million to buy an AT corridor, which av- 

< erages 1000 feet in width, to buffer the 

< trail from development and conflicts 
with private owners. Now all but 225 
miles of this 2100-mile trail are pro- 
tected. In an unusual move, the Interior 
Department in 1984 turned over man- 
agement of part of the public land to a 
private organization, the Appalachian 
Trail Conference headquartered in 
Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia. 

But all is far from well on the AT. 
The remaining 225 miles on private land 
must be protected. In the Cumberland 
Valley in Pennsylvania, near Carlisle, 
the AT follows busy highways and coun- 
try roads for 14 miles. Wilderness? Iron- 
ically, in Maine, where the wildest sec- 
tions of the Trail are, the AT traverses 
private (read “paper company") lands 
all the way to its terminus in Baxter 
State Park. Most of the paper com- 
panies were willing to give concessions 
of 1000-foot corridors and tops of moun- 
tains to the AT and the Park Service, 
but Great Northern, the largest land- 
owner, insisted on dealing directly with 
the state government — a government 
they have long dominated. (See EF ! , 
Yule 85) 

Another insidious threat to the Maine 
AT comes from the Saddleback Moun- 
tain ski area developers who are 
negotiating to move the AT off the top 
of a mountain and onto the backside so 
that Saddleback can develop the top 
with ski lifts and condos. This plan is 
being fought, but the developers’ pow- 
erful allies seem to be getting their way. 
Boycott Saddleback! 

Highest priority for PAW is to secure 
the wilderness integrity of the AT. Ef- 
forts must be launched to widen the 
1000-foot corridor wherever the trail 
does not pass through larger Wilderness 
and mature forest tracts. This is espe- 
cially critical from Pennsylvania to Mas- 
sachusetts where nearly all land is pri- 
vately owned and where there are no 
large National Forests. The trail cor- 
ridor must be sufficiently wide to 
minimize human-wildlife conflicts and 
habitat degradation. While we do not 
advocate developing new hiking trails 
in Wilderness cores, existing trail sys- 
tems like the AT network should be re- 
tained for non-intrusive recreation. 

A high priority is to extend the AT 
“backbone” from northern Georgia into 
the superb Florida Wilderness network 
first proposed in EF!, Mabon 1985. 
EFIers from Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida are urged to try to develop a 
connecting route. One possibility would 
be to continue the AT southwest from 
Springer Mountain into eastern 
Alabama’s Talladega National Forest 
and thence eastward to the Chat- 
tahoochee River south of Columbus, 
Georgia. 

A similar priority exists at the north- 
ern end of the AT. A route north of 
Katahdin, hopefully incorporating the 
St. John’s River and the fabled Al- 
lagash, to the Gaspe region must be de- 
vised. Ultimately, the AT should be 
linked with the area north of the St. 
Lawrence and into the eastern Cana- 
dian tundra. Then the tropics will truly 
be rejoined with the tundra, even as 
migratory birds have kept them joined 
throughout the centuries of ecological 
fragmentation. 

PAW’s vision is not restricted to the 
Appalachians. Florida is not a part of 
the range (Alabama is). The Appalac- 
hians end in the Gaspe, but the Lauren- 
tians of Quebec, older even that the Ap- 
palachians, merit wilderness preserva- 
tion. The Adirondaeks in northern New 
York, already a six million-acre public- 
private preserve with over a million 
acres of protected wilderness, are also 
outside of the Appalachian chain, but 
they are essential ingredients of PAW’s 
vision. The eastern boundary of Adiron- 
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dack Park is the western boundary of 
Lake Champlain, less than 20 miles 
from the Green Mountain National 
Forest in Vermont. PAW is designing 
corridors to link these national treas- 
ures. For preserves this large, more 
than one corridor is desirable to en- 
hance migration, gene flow 7 and linkage 
of diverse ecosystems. The example of 
the Adirondaeks should inspire EFIers 
to include wilderness preserves which 
' merit inclusion even though they are 
not of the Appalachians. The ultimate 
goal is to link the Appalachian Region 
Wilderness with other networks 
throughout Turtle Island. Join the At- 
lantic with the Pacific! Maine with 
Mexico! Florida with Alaska! 

Now that we have outlined the neces- 
sary (but insufficient) step of protecting 
the AT “backbone,” it is time to flesh 
out, in a general way, the proposal for 
Appalachian Wilderness. 

The Florida wilderness network pro- 
posed in Mabon 1985 is designed spec- 
ifically (but by no means exclusively) 
to assure the recovery of Carcajou’s 
southern cousin, the Florida Panther, 
which is perhaps the most endangered 
subspecies of mammal on Earth. We will 
not review this visionary proposal, ex- 
cept to note that the biggest threats to 
the Florida Panther are roads and 
ORVs. Felis concolor selects habitat 
with low road density, away from timber 
sales, and away from human settlement, 
and they require large tracts of land. 
Road closings in Panther habitat are es- 
sential. 

The Southern Appalachians, espe- 
cially North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and West Virginia, are 
home to the most richly varied decidu- 
ous forest in North America. Due to the 
extraordinary range of plant habitats 
and climates, 2500 tree, shrub, moss, 
and lichen species occur there, 1500 of 
which are flowering. There are over 200 
endemic species, including 40 
wildflower species. 

There are more than 25 wilderness 
preserves in these states, but most are 
of less than 10,000 acres. Almost the 
entire length of the AT from Springer 
Mountain to the northern tip of the 
Shenandoah National Park traverses 
National Park, National Forest, or des- 
ignated Wilderness. There is enormous 
potential for Big Wilderness in these 
Southern Appalachians. 

That is the good news; the rest is 
more familiar. Roads parallel or bisect 
much of the AT. National Forests and 
parks are not managed as Wilderness, 
and most designated Wilderness is con- 
fined to mountains with spectacular 
views. The lower reaches, drainages, 
swamps, valleys, and less scenic areas 
— the areas with the greatest biological 
diversity — are generally unprotected. 

A critical question is: “How healthy 
are these ecosystems?” Ask Yona, the 
Black Bear of the Smokies. Confined 
to 5-10% of its original range in the re- 
gion of Katuah (the Cherokee name for 
the Southern Appalachians), Yona is dis- 
appearing. A 1981-82 study revealed 
that over 75% of breeding females and 
over 60% of the total population in the 
Pisgah Bear Sanctuary were killed! In 
the Harmon Den Bear Sanctuary, which 
borders the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, over 80% of the bears 
studied were killed! 

Dwindling range, bad management, 
and periodic food shortages (an inevita- 
ble consequence of fragmentation) con- 
tribute to Yona’s decline; but poaching, 
accounting for 50% of the kills, is the 
most serious threat. Bear activists in 
the region say that poachers will prob- 
ably drive Yona to extinction unless 
something is done soon. 

According to Katuah (fall 1985), the 
bioregional journal of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, Yona reflects “a medicine 
tradition long valued by our earth-based 
cultures. The Cherokee believe black 
bear is a descendent of the human tribe 
and he left the villages to seek his own 
way in the forests.” Omniverous bears 
are at the top of a life-chain that re- 
quires vast areas of old growth, uneven 
aged hardwood forest, rich in species 
diversity — wilderness. As an indicator 
species, they symbolize the health of 
the forest community, from trees to 
mushrooms to soil microorganisms. If 
the bear population is healthy, then the 
forest community must be thriving. 

One reason Yona is the indicator/ 
totem of the Southern Appalachians is 
that of all the native large mammals, 
Yona alone remains. Elk and Eastern 


Bison were essentially extinct by 1800. 
The last Gray Wolf was killed in the 
early 1900s in Virginia, and despite 
periodic sightings, the Carcajou is also 
effectively extinct. They have been re- 
placed by exotic species such as the 
European wild boar, which was intro- 
duced into the Smokies in 1912. 

The favored habitat for Elk in the 
Southern Appalachians was the oak- 
chestnut forest. A century after man 
extirpated the Elk, his actions de- 
stroyed the chestnut from Maine to 
Mississippi. 

The oak-chestnut climax was abun- 
dant on both sides of the Appalachians 
from Massachusetts to northern Geo- 
rgia, especially at elevations of 1500- 
2000 feet, although it reached as high 
as 4900 feet in the southern mountains. 
In the Smokies, it comprised 50-80% of 
the forest canopy. Even those of us bom 
after the deadly blight destroyed the 
American Chestnut are aware that this 
was a special wonder of Nature. It grew 
a broad crown and large individuals 
could reach 120 feet in height and six 
feet in diameter. In early summer its 
small creamy-white flowers perfumed 
the countryside. With autumn’s first 
frosts, the spiny chestnut burrs yielded 
sweet chestnuts which were feasted 
upon by human and non-human alike. 

Around 1900 an Oriental Chestnut 
was imported to New York City from 
Japan. By 1904 the American Chestnut 
had begun to succumb to a fungal blight 
carried by the Oriental Chestnut. The 
Oriental Chestnut had evolved a resis- 
tance to the fungus, but the American 
Chestnut was defenseless against this 
exotic invader. The New York Legisla- 
ture refused to provide funds to combat 
the blight. By 1940, 3.5 million Amer- 
ican Chestnuts had died. It is estimated 
that 100 mature American Chestnuts 
survive in its native range. 

Today there is a glimmer of hope; the 
tree died, but its roots survive and con- 
tinue to send forth shoots which grow 
for several years until the fatal cankers 
appear. Now, a weakened strain of the 
fungus has been discovered which at- 
tacks the tree but does not overwhelm 
its natural defenses. It appears to be 
spreading and slowly displacing the let- 
hal blight fungus. Perhaps scientists, 
inspired by the grandeur of Mother 
Earth, can reverse one of the great 
ecological catastrophes of our age. 

Nearly one-fourth of the AT lies in 
Virginia. As previously noted, Virginia 
has 13 Wilderness fragments totaling 
150,000 acres. This represents a prom- 
ising beginning, but there’s much yet 
to do in the Virginia-West Virginia re- 
gion. EF!’s indefatigable Virginia visio- 
nary, R.F. Mueller, writes lovingly of 
his home in the Valley and Ridge (Litha 
1986): 

“Nowhere else is there a closer con- 
nection, nowhere outside the Valley and 
Ridge, a more subtle interweaving of 
vegetation and mineral chemical sub- 
strate, of bedrock-derived soil and 
evolved tree species . . . 

“On windswept and sunbaked ridges 
stunted Chestnut Oak, Bearoak and Yel- 
low Pines prevail with their understory 
of laurel ’hells.’ But in the valley alluvial 
plains and limestone hills there is the 
lushness of Black Walnut, Butternut, 
and Coral Berry; while between these 
extremes, from the highest mountain 
slopes through the coves and descend- 
ing stream courses is a gradual and or- 
derly transition between species native 
to boreal, northern hardwood forest and 
southern forests — all adjusted to clima- 



tic zones and local moisture and nutri- 
ent flows ordained by the geologic im- 
peratives.” 

Mueller explains that the upland val- 
leys are home to the greatest diversity 
of flora and fauna, and he has proposed 
a grand wilderness network for the re- 
gion which preserves these lower lying 
ecological treasures, not just the beau- 
tiful mountains which are far less rich 
in species diversity. 

Virginia Earth First! and Virginians 
for Wilderness have proposed a 65,000- 
acre Shenandoah Wilderness (Mabon 
1986) in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest (GWNF) which would 
reunite the biotic richness of three beau- 
tiful watersheds. This proposal is PAW’s 
highest short-term priority even though 
the area lies 30 miles from the AT. Buf- 
fers and connecting corridors on Na- 
tional Forest land will connect it to the 
backbone. In the long run, PAW’s vision 
calls for greatly expanding this core 
area. 

The Mt. Pleasant area of the GWNF, 
which lies on the AT, is being considered 
for Wilderness status and is also a top 
PAW priority. 

As the PAW vision grows closer to 
realization, these areas — and wild 
areas throughout the Appalachians — 
will again be home to Gray Wolves. But 
there is much healing to do before wolf 
restoration can succeed. 

However, the remote Cranberry Back 
Country (CBC) of the Monongahela NF 
in West Virginia offers promise of sup- 
porting a healthy wolf population which 
could radiate to other wild areas such 
as the proposed Shenandoah Wilder- 
ness, and then up and down the AT 
Wilderness Network. 

The CBC is composed of the 35,000- 
acre Cranberry Wilderness and the 
45,000-acre Cranberry Back Country, 
which merits immediate Wilderness de- 
signation. Surrounding the CBC is a 
large block of roaded, but wild, Monon- 
gahela NF and other public and private 
lands which provide a good buffer to 
the core wilderness (until we succeed 
in incorporating these lands in our mas- 
sive Wilderness network). 

The CBC is larger and more biologi- 
cally productive than Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, which usually supports sev- 
eral Gray Wolf packs. Its soil is more 
fertile than that of the Ridge and Valley 
and it enjoys high rainfall, resulting in 
lush vegetation that will support White- 
tail Deer populations (the primary prey 
of wolves in this region) as dense as 50 
deer per square mile. R.F. Mueller 
notes that this is a higher concentration 
of meat on the hoof than in most African 
game parks! The CBC’s forests are very 
diverse, ranging from complex mixed 
mesophytes of the lowlands to spruce 
forests of the highlands, and its ragged 
terrain provides many denning sites. 

Before reintroduction can proceed, a 
number of issues must be resolved. 
First, of course, is winning Wilderness 
designation for the CBC. Second, ap- 
propriate steps, including both educa- 
tion and strict enforcement practices, 
to stop poaching must be implemented. 
Third, an educational campaign must be 
launched to teach the inhabitants of the 
five county area, especially the live- 
stock owners, of the true nature of wolf 
predation. As long as there is an abun- 
dance of prey, there is little reason for 
wolves to prey on livestock. George 
Wuerthner (Mabon 1986) writes: “Pre- 
dators form what is called a ‘search 
image’ for their prey. A wolf raised on 
Elk and deer will pass up a steer be- 
cause it does not consider it food.” 

The issue of predation points out the 
importance of large Wilderness pre- 
serves, preserves of 400,000 or more 
acres. Many plant and animal species 
undergo periodic fluctuations in popula- 
tion and range. During periods of favor- 
able weather, species tend to expand 
their ranges and populations. When con- 
ditions change adversely, range and 
population contract. Herbivores such as 
Moose and White-tail Deer feast on 
early successional plant species that col- 
onize natural disturbance areas. After 
a number of years the plants mature 
and grow out of reach of the herbivores, 
or the browsing pressure causes a local 
decline in vegetation. Large Moose and 
deer populations can no longer be sup- 
ported, and their populations decline. or 
go locally extinct and move to a more 
hospitable locale. The decline of the her- 
bivore population affords plant com- 
munities a chance to recover. 

In light of this, the CBC ought to 



have a Wilderness core at least five 
times as large as our current proposed 
expansion to 80,000 acres. This ex- 
panded core should be linked to the 
larger Appalachian Wilderness via 
wilderness corridors. 

The greatest challenge to PAW’s vis- 
ion comes from the central region of the 
Appalachians — from Pennsylvania to 
Massachusetts. This is the most densely 
populated portion, with the least im- 
mediate wilderness potential, and, 
paradoxically, the area with the great- 
est wilderness needs. There are no Na- 
tional Forests in this region; and while 
the AT does pass through several state 
parks, forests, and wildlife preserves, 
most of the land is private and heavily 
roadecl. Still, there is a remarkable 
amount of potential wilderness for an 
area so close to Philadelphia and New 
York. Some of the richest soils of Turtle 
Island are found in this region. (Polluted 
New Jersey is the “Garden State.”) 

In Pennsylvania, the AT passes 
through three areas with immediate 
wilderness potential: the Michaux State 
Forest in the south, the Stony Creek 
Watershed northeast of Harrisburg, 
and the Delaware Gap in northeastern 
Pennsylvania and northwestern New 
Jersey. Stony Creek is perhaps the 
largest roadless area in Pennsylvania. 
It is publicly owned and partially pro- 
tected by wild river status as desig- 
nated by the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Much of the region bordering the Dela- 
ware River is public land — the Dela- 
ware Gap National Recreation Area is 
administered by the National Park Ser- 
vice, and Worthington and Stokes State 
Forests are managed by the state of 
New Jersey. 

Between these three areas, the AT 
in Pennsylvania follows a narrow 
ridgetop corridor through agricultural 
and populated areas. Politically, there 
is little immediate potential for wilder- 
ness reclamation. Ecologically, it is 
promising and necessary. Before we can 
reclaim large chunks of the Poconos 
from the tourist and resort industry for 
big Wilderness linked to the Appalac- 
hian Wilderness Network, the AT back- 
bone must be secured. 

The pattern of small stretches of pub- 
lic land and large expanses of private 
land extends through New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 
The small section of the AT passing- 
through northwestern Connecticut and 
into southeastern Massachusetts illus- 
trates both the surprising potential for 
wilderness recovery in this region and 
the concept of “stepping-stone cor- 
ridors.” 

Although there are no large wild pre- 
serves in this area, there are many small 
preserves, both publicly and privately 
owned, ranging in size from 436 acres 
to 9492 acres, which cover almost 44,000 
acres. The AT passes through three of 
these preserves and coines within a few 
miles of two others. One of these, 
Mohawk State Forest, contains the Ca- 
thedral Pines, a 42-acre stand of White 
Pines over 200 years old which is man- 
aged by the Nature Conservancy. The 
Mattatuck Trail, which runs from the 
AT near Mohawk Mountain southeast 
for 35 miles to Wolcott, Connecticut, 
passes directly through three other pro- 
tected tracts. Northeast of Winsted, 
Connecticut, and extending to the Gran- 
ville State Forest in Massachusetts are 
five more preserves which could be 
linked. Joining these with Granville SF, 
we can then link three more Mas- 
sachusetts preserves and rejoin the AT 
in Massachusetts at Beartown SF. 
Numerous preserves in the AT region 
of Massachusetts allow us to continue 
with this “stepping-stone” process all 
the way to Green Mountain NF in south- 
ern Vermont. Several major and minor 
roads cut through this area, but creative 
design and the closure of a few roads 
could resolve this problem. 

Private land trust organizations like 
the Nature Conservancy and the Audu- 
bon Society own some of these tracts. 
We need to develop a method for govern- 
ment agencies and private conservation 
groups to work together to link these 
“stepping stones.” Some private land 
will have to be purchased, but other 
promising approaches include conserva- 
tion easements purchased from private 
landowners, “willing seller-willing 
buyer” sales, retention of “life estates,” 
and tax incentives. But, realisically, it 
must be noted that in this age of fren- 
zied development, PAW’s vision, indeed 
the survival of our species, requires a 


conscious rejection of capitalist be- 
havior toward the land by individuals 
and the public. 

In northern New England, there is 
the basis for big Wilderness. The Green 
Mountain NF in south and central Ver- 
mont is currently almost 300,000 acres. 
White Mountain National Forest in New 
Hampshire (extending a little into 
Maine) is nearly 700,000 acres, and the 
northern half of Maine, although owned 
by the paper companies, is the wildest 
part of the AT. There are, of course, 
numerous problems in the region, in- 
cluding clearcutting and the recent 
dioxin-defoliation of hardwoods in 
Maine by the paper companies. The 
greatest threat in northern New Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, is acid rain. The 
sugar maples are dying. Lakes in New 
England and the Adirondacks are dead 
or dying. 

Vermont EF! is in the process of de- 
signing a wilderness proposal for that 
state with particular attention to appro- 
priate human reinhabitation of the land. 
The following section is excerpted from 
a preliminary draft. The final draft 
should appear in an upcoming issue of 
EF! 

For four of the most wilderness-de- 
pendent species — Cougar, Lynx, Gray 
Wolf and Pine Martin — blocks of 
400,000 acres or more in Wilderness are 
needed to maintain viable populations. 
For the Cougar, a 400,000-acre Wilder- 
ness specifically in Vermont is needed 
to assure thriving, interbreeding popu- 
lations elsewhere in the Appalachians 
because this species has a US based dis- 
tribution and prefers mountain realms. 
The Lynx, Gray Wolf, and Pine Martin, 
with their core ranges to the north, 
would benefit by corridors connecting 
a 400,000-acre Wilderness in Vermont 
to preserves in the Adirondacks, New 
Hampshire and Maine, which would in 
turn be connected with Canadian 
realms. Corridors south to the Berk- 
shires and the Catskills could aid 
Cougar recovery. . . . 

The Woodland Caribou [in what is 
now New England] was native only to 
the northeastern comer of Vermont, 
and we recommend wilderness reestab- 
lishment there which, when combined 
with adjacent areas in New Hampshire 
and Maine, would provide a habitat for 
that species and connect with the exist- 
ing Caribou country in the Gaspe. 

The other species on the list do not 
demand such large areas of wilderness, 
but all are of major concern in re- 
habilitating ecosystems in Vermont. In 
terms of habitat, these species can be 
divided into six groups: 1) those depen- 
dent on wild sections of river or 
lakeshore: eagles, Osprey, River Otter, 
Mink; 2) those using upland boggy 
areas: Moose, Beaver; 3) those requir- 
ing substantial undisturbed areas of 
forest backcountry: Black Bear, Bobcat, 
Gray Fox; 4) those requiring unsilted, 
unpolluted lake or river water: Lake 
Sturgeon, Shad, Copper Redhorse, 
Alewife, Blueback Herring, smelt; 5) 
those requiring special habitats: Pereg- 
rine Falcon, Indiana Bat, Green Alder, 
Alpine Mountain Ash, Spruce Grouse, 
Sunapee Trout; 6) common species of 
eastern forests included on the list be- 
cause of their importance in wildlife 
management: deer, Coyote, skunks, 
Raccoon, Red Fox . . . 

First, there is the task of reestablish- 
ing habitat. A 400,000-acre Wilderness 
centered on the central and southern 
Green Mountains will provide a core 
habitat in, Vermont for many species, 
such as Cougar, Elk, Canada Lynx, 
Gray Wolf, and Pine Marten. This area 
was chosen because the combination of 
great relief (in the central Green Moun- 
tains) and high altitude bog and river 
country (southern Green Mountains) 
provides good habitat, and the existing 
public land base makes the proposal 
feasible. Two corridors would connect 
the Green Mountains with a larger 
White Mountain preserve to the east. 
These would be located along the Ap- 
palachian Trail through the 
Chateauguay area (the backwoods area 
between Bridgewater and Bethel) and 
across the White and Connecticut Riv- 
ers to Moose Mountain, Holt’s Ledge, 
Smarts, Mt. Cube, Piermont Mountain, 
and Oliverian Notch, where the White 
Mountain Wilderness complex would 
begin. 

This corridor would be transected or 
interrupted by several major transpor- 
tation routes and the busy towns of 
Hanover and Norwich, so an alternative 
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1. Southern Green Mountains 

2. Central Green Mountains 

3. Northern Green Mountains 

4. Northern Green Mountains 

5. Dorset Peak 

6. Worcester Range 

7. Lake Willoughby 

8. Northeast Kingdom 

9. Groton 

10. Little Otter Creek 

CORRIDORS 

A. Chatauguay area corridor to White 

Mountains (includes AT) 

B. Ottauquechee and Mascoma Rivers 

to Cardigan Wilderness 

corridor to the south of the Ot- 
tauquechee and Mascoma Rivers con- 
necting with a Cardigan Wilderness 
might better serve the more sensitive 
species, as it would be broken only by 
a few roads and it would cross the Con- 
necticut away from settlements. The 
Cardigan Wilderness would have a 
habitat corridor at its northwest side 
extending to the Smarts/Cube Wilder- 
ness. Further north, a corridor includ- 
ing several small backcountry zones and 
a 37,000-acre Groton Wilderness, would 
connect the northern Green Mountains 
preserve (not part of the 400,000-acre 
preserve, but connected to it) to the 
White Mountains. Our map suggests a 
corridor extending from the Whiteface 
Mountain area to the Worcester Range, 
Woodbury Mountain and Lake, Groton, 
Blue Mountain, Gardner Mountain, the 
Lower Ammonusuc, and Cobble, 
Cooley, and Cole Hills to the White 
Mountains at Mt. Kinsman. Another 
corridor would connect the Green Moun- 
tains to the Upper Connecticut/Andros- 
coggin-Rangeley Lakes Wilderness, 
and this could conceivably provide a dis- 
persal zone or fringe territory for Wood- 
land Caribou, Wolverines, Spruce 
Grouse, and Moose. This corridor would 
extend from the Paul Stream/Upper 
Moose River area to a small Lake Will- 
oughby Wilderness, then through the 
towns of Sutton, Sheffield, Glover, and 
Albany and the Lowell Mountains to the 
Hazen’s Notch area; or alternatively, ex- 
tending through Morgan, Charleston, 
the Barton River Marsh, Newport town 
and Westfield to the Green Mountains. 
The latter corridor would require more 
disruption of human activities, but it 
probably provides better habitat for the 
mentioned species. The principal cor- 
ridor connecting the Green Mountains 
with the Adirondacks would extend 
west from Dorset Peak through Rupert 


C. Whiteface Mountain to Groton 
Wilderness to Lower Ammonusuc River 
to Mt. Kinsman in White Mountains 

D. Northern Green Mountains to Upper 

Connecticut River/ Androscoggin 

River/Rangeley Lake 

E. Dorset Peak to Adirondacks 

F. Winooski River 

G. Lamoille River 

H. Missisquoi River 

J. Mad River 

K. Little Otter Creek 
[caption for VT map:] 

Preliminary proposal for Vermont 
Wilderness Network. Map will be up- 
dated with the publication of the revised 
Vermont Wilderness Proposal. 

to Fort Ann and pass south of Lake Geo- 
rge. These corridors would be belts of 
wilderness of varying width with adja- 
cent buffer zones permitting a few low 
impact human economic uses. Only a 
few selected transportation corridors, 
designed to minimize collisions, would 
transect these wilderness corridors. 
The Green Mountains would be crossed 
by rails and highways at five locations 
(or less): routes 9, 103, 4, 2, and 15. 

Plans to promote wide dispersal of 
the listed species should be devised. For 
the large raptors, River Otter, and Mink 
we suggest recovering habitat on 
selected rivers. At least the following 
rivers or river sections should become 
wild or nearly wild: the Lower Am- 
monusuc, ecologically important be- 
cause it is a large free-flowing White 
Mountain river; the upper part of the 
West River between Londonderry and 
East Jamaica, which includes the only 
roadless section of a substantial stream 
in Vermont and which should be in- 
cluded in the Green Mountain preserve; 
and the Connecticut River above 
Woodsville, which would function as a 
habitat corridor to the upper Connec- 
ticut/ Androscoggin-Rangeley Lakes 
Wilderness. 

Lower elevation rivers, such as the 
lower Winooski, the Lamoille, and the 
Connecticut, are apparently less sensi- 
tive to human intrusion because as 
larger units they can absorb more im- 
pact and possibly because the species 
inhabiting low elevation areas exclu- 
sively tend to be less sensitive to human 
presence. Nevertheless, some sections 
of river should become wild, especially 
areas near major rapids. “Wild” or 
“nearly wild” status implies the removal 
of commercial farming operations and 
highways from the valley, or at least 
within one mile of the river. Selected 
continued on page 30 
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PAW (cont) 

areas (such as villages or agricultural 
lands) could be cherry stemmed or 
exclaved if studies indicate that their 
existence is not incompatible with re- 
population of River Otters, Minks, Bald 
Eagles, and Ospreys in the area. 

A number of smaller Wilderness 
Areas of 10,000 to 40,000 acres should 
be established to assure widespread re- 
population of Black Bear, Bobcat, and 
Gray Fox, which currently exist in small 
numbers in Vermont. Hill country is ap- 
propriate habitat for these species, so 
the Worcester Range, Lake Willoughby 
area, Groton, Smarts/Cube, Cardigan, 
Ossipee Mountains, and Dorset Moun- 
tains are prime candidate areas to as- 
sure dispersal of these species beyond 
large Wilderness Areas. 

Anadromous and sensitive lake and 
bottom-dwelling fish could thrive again 
if valley agriculture is reduced and if 
the human waste stream — particularly 
toxic wastes — is reduced. 

Moose and Beaver populations can be 
enhanced by “wild in the country” proj- 
ects. Besides tax preferences and land 
use liquidation respecting backwoods 
bogs and adjacent staging areas, 
increasing public awareness of the 
importance of these sites may affect on 
landowner decision making because of 
a widespread fondness for these animals. 
Streams and chains of wetlands consti- 
tute dispersal corridors for Moose and 
Beaver. Reversing the degradation of 
these habitat locales and corridors could 
be aided by closing town roads adjacent 
to these areas. 

A final note: Vermont EF! has opted 
to gerrymander habitat corridors 
around villages and areas of dense rural 
settlement and put priority on making 
human community economies compatible 
with sensitive species reinhabitation. 

One of the ironies of life is that Earth 
First!, the only environmental move- 
ment to give a truly democratic voice 
to the land and its plants and animals, 
is accused by profit-oriented wilderness 
abusers (ORV manufacturers and their 
ilk) of elitism. We are told that our de- 
sire to preserve huge roadless areas 
favors only the young and able-bodied, 
that the elderly, the very young and the 
handicapped are excluded. Ignoring the 
obvious truth that you don’t have to 
visit a wild area to benefit from it, 
we shall conclude our discussion of the 
Appalachian Wilderness with a look at 
the pioneering concept of “wagon 
wilderness” which George Wuerthner 
proposed in Earth First! , Eostar 1986. 

In Vermont and New Hampshire, 
many of the highest mountains have 
paved roads to the summit. Frequently, 
one encounters bumper stickers which 
wimpily boast “This car climbed Mt. 
Washington.” We plan to close all sum- 
mit roads in wilderness areas (and chuck 
the Mt. Washington Cog Railway). But, 
instead of eliminating all the roads com- 
pletely, we advocate maintaining some 
of them as dirt roads so that those un- 
able to scale the heights can enjoy the 
wilderness in a horse-drawn wagon. The 
disabled, very young, and elderly (but 
not the lazy, able-bodied) could then 
enjoy a wilderness experience. Selected 
other roads, especially roads which 
separate two Wilderness Areas, could 
be retained and managed similarly. 
Also, selected roads in gentle terrain, 
river valleys for instance, could be man- 
aged as trails so that those who are not 
up to the rugged terrain normally as- 
sociated with wilderness could enjoy 
wilderness hikes. Most roads, however, 
should, and will, ultimately be closed. 

ECOLOGY VS. POLITICS: This, 
then, is the vision for a protoplasmic 
Wilderness uniting the tropics with the 
tundra. We are under no illusion that 
PAW’s vision will be easily attainable 
given the context of current social, 
economic, political, and ethical values. 
Obviously, PAW’s vision is incompatible 
with current industrial practices. 

But the long-term issue is not political 
feasibility. The laws of Nature operate 
independently of human politics. The 
long-range issue is ecological feasibility. 
Can we continue to destroy our environ- 
ment and fellow beings? Currently this 
is politically feasible. But since Mother 
Earth is not very interested in our es- 
tranged whims, it is time we collectively 
acknowledge that it is not ecologically 
possible to continue our death trip. The 
industrial age will end soon, regardless 
of what politicos and corporate PR men 
say. Our options are: to die with the 
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age of pollution, or to evolve a new-old 
way of living in harmony with Nature 
as primal peoples the world over have 
always done. 

PAW’s proposal for a massive Wilder- 
ness network in the Appalachian region 
is a modest offering to the healing pro- 
cess. In some respects, the ecological 
problems are more daunting than the 
political ones. As fossil fuels are de- 
pleted, the ability to maintain paved 
roads and fuel-guzzling machines, to 
blow ourselves up with Star Wars, and 
to support huge numbers of people will 
be forever lost, perhaps within a couple 
of centuries. But it will be 500 years 
or longer before old growth stands of 
White Pines tower 250-300 feet above 
New England. It will take at least that 
long for a blight-resistant American 
Chestnut to recover its original range. 

PAW’s proposal should, like any 
healthy ecosystem, be viewed as an 
evolving process. No attempt has been 
made to treat any of the myriad factors 
involved in a definitive way. This pro- 
posal represents only a first step. The 
Real Work is about to begin! People who 
love the land they inhabit will articulate 
the details for wilderness preservation 
and recovery. PAW will serve as clear- 
ing-house for ideas and activities de- 
signed to further the evolution of this 
vision. 

Above all, this is an ethical issue. Can 
we, as a species, summon forth an ethic 
of reverence for all living beings? Or 
will we opt to cling suicidally to our 
delusions of human-centered grandeur? 
Merely setting aside large wilderness 
preserves will be fruitless if we continue 
to generate acid rain, nuclear waste, 
pesticides, overpopulation, and a vio- 
lent exploitative attitude toward 
others. 

A new ethic — one which celebrates 
our relationship with all living beings 
— is required. 

A new-old, wild Turtle Island — one 
in which Wolf, Bear, Big Cat, and Eagle 
are at home again everywhere — is our 
only hope for survival. 

The USA slowly lost its mandate 
in the middle and later twentieth 
century 

it never gave the mountains and rivers, 

trees and animals, 
a vote. 

all the people turned away from it 

myths die; even continents are 
impermanent 

Turtle Island returned. 

— Gary Snyder, “Tomorrow’s Song” 

Jamie Sayen is the author of a highly 
acclaimed biography of Einstein, and. 
is a wilderness activist who will act as 
a PAW coordinator. 


End (cont) 

tional purposes. This action would be 
a major step forward to environmental 
sanity, in town as well as in the woods 
(and incidentally, improve America’s 
balance of payments with Japan). 

What about policy for high-tech wild- 
life management? The wolf-moose-bear 
study concluded with the statement: 
“Unfortunately, the answers we have 
found, although they provide valuable 
clues and good basic information for 
other parts of Alaska, apply only to the 
Nelchina Basin and our study area, and 
for the years 1975 through 1981.” In 
other words, the study was inconclusive 
for Alaska as a whole and will have to 
be repeated again and again in the Nel- 
china basin and all other places where 
the moose population declines. The sci- 
entific caution is admirable in principle, 
consistent with ecological theory, and 
promotes full employment of wildlife 
technicians. It also raises an economic 
question: Has the cost of management 
been translated into dollars-per-pound 
of moosemeat? Political and ethical 
questions arise too. The Alaska State 
Department of Fish and Game defers 
to wildlife advisory boards for policy 
based on such experiments, and these 
advisors encourage the management of 
animals for use by people, either to kill 
and eat, for “photo opportunities,” or 
to protect people from wild creatures. 
In addition to these concerns, which will 
not disappear from Alaska in the 
foreseeable future, the be asts s houkLfae 
managfid^and studied wi th th e welfare 
of the an imals'themselves a consider a- 
tion. TTiefe thica iiiljues liSoc^^ with" 
animal science are almost n ever addres- 


WHAT IS PAW AND WHAT CAN 
YOU DO?: PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness) is a grassroots movement 
whose long-range goal is the realization 
of the vision of a contiguous wilderness 
network uniting Florida with Maine and 
beyond. To achieve this vision, we are 
working on many fronts to achieve 
short-term imperatives. Highest 
priorities are: 

1) Securing the integrity of a significantly 
widened AT. 

2) Designing connecting corridors to 
Florida, the Adirondacks, the Gaspe 
and beyond. 

3) Achieving designation of the proposed 
65,000-acre Shenandoah Wilderness, 
and Wilderness designation for the Mt. 
Pleasant area. 

4) Gaining designation of an additional 
45,000 acres of Wilderness in the Cran- 
berry Back Country in West Virginia. 

5) Working with local groups in every 
bioregion of the Appalachian region to 


Letters (cont) 

EFECT — Earth First! Erosion Con- 
trol Team. We will trespass onto eroded 
land, bring the media, possibly get ar- 
rested, but possibly not, because a log- 
ging company will have a hard time exp- 
laining to the media why they've ar- 
rested you for planting trees and gras- 
ses (which they shoulda done in the first 
place). We, on the other hand, will walk 
fearlessly on to the land to heal it, re- 
claiming it for Mother Earth, regard- 
less of white man’s laws. We’ll let you 
know how it goes. 

— Socratrees 

SFB, 

In your letters column somebody 
mentioned the Hemlock Society (“an 
educational organization, supports the 
option of active voluntary euthanasia — 
self-deliverance — for the advanced ter- 
minally ill adult, or the incurably phys- 
ically ill person”) but couldn’t remember 
the address. It is: Hemlock Society, 
POB 66218, LA, CA 90066. 

— Bill 


sed in p rint b y the biologists involved. 
Meanwhile, in response to pressure 
from animal rights organizations, the 
federal government and universities in 
the contiguous US have created institu- 
tions to oversee the ethical use of ani- 
mals in research. University commit- 
tees, consisting of scientists mainly but 
also of public representatives and repre- 
sentatives from the humanities, now ap- 
praise an experiment with the animal’s 
welfare in mind. Does it suffer unal- 
leviated pain or distress and if so, is 
the distress justified, given the signifi- 
cance of the experiment? Perhaps simi- 
l ar institutions are need ed to evaluate 
wildlifestudies. 

~To conclude: existing definitions of 
wilderness as a place where there is sol- 
itude, a low man-land ratio, biological 
integrity, and wildlife, do not work be- 
cause disruptive modem technologies 
are not taken into account. Technologies 
that provide easy access have 
threatened Alaskan natural environ- 
ments increasingly since the end of 
World War II. Between then and the 
1960s, Alaska lost its frontier innocence 
and wilderness became only a word, not 
a place. Ironically, wilderness in 
America may have ended at the same 
time that society, by passage of the 
Wilderness Act of 1964, decided it was 
worth saving. There are still ways, how- 
ever, to reverse or at least to ameliorate 
the damage. 

Morgan Sherwood, a professor in the 
history department of JJC Davis, orig- 
inally published this article in Environ- 
mental Review (fall 85). We have omit- 
ted the footnotes to save space. Readers 
wishing to see the full footnoted version 
may write to us for a copy. 


identify and preserve core wilderness 
areas, buffer zones and corridors. 

6) Working with local groups to design 
wilderness recovery plans for each bio- 
region. 

7) Working with private and public 
groups to devise strategies for the pres- 
ervation and/or acquisition of private 
lands. 

8) Developing a comprehensive and flex- 
ible strategy for corridor design. 

9) Soliciting ideas from you concerning 
other short- and long-term goals. 

10) Bringing the RRR to the Appala- 
chians 

Please contribute to the vision of 
PAW. PAW needs local contacts to coor- 
dinate local wilderness proposals and 
recovery plans. We need biocentric art- 
ists, healers, tricksters, ecologists, biol- 
ogists, hydrologists, geologists, lawyers 
and activists. To maintain even a 
skeletal office operation, PAW needs 
your contributions. Please send to: 
PAW, RR 1, PO Box 132- A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590. 


Dear Dave, Nancy, John et al, 

I recently spoke to a group of high 
school biology teachers as part of a semi- 
nar on hazardous materials manage- 
ment sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation (and corporate sponsors in- 
cluding Hewlett-Packard, Unocal, and 
Chevron). The teachers felt they were 
getting too much corporate and govern- 
ment representation and asked the di- 
rector of the program to invite some 
“environmentalists” to offer a different 
perspective. The director invited speak- 
ers from Greenpeace and Earth First!. 

My talk went well, and all the 
teachers took copies of EF!. I went 
beyond talking about the impact of 
hazardous materials. I encouraged 
them to teach students how to recognize 
a healthy ecosystem, to develop a con- 
cern for their personal impacts on the 
environment, to visit the wilderness 
often, and to engage in direct action. 

I have spoken before several high 
school classes at one local school, and 
after my talk several bio teachers in- 
vited me to speak with their classes too. 
I hope other EF!ers will go to the 
schools in their areas and inspire more 
young people to join with Earth First! 
in the fight to protect biological diver- 
sity. Spread the word! 

— Dave Barron 

SFB, 

I realize this is not a new idea but 
seems like one worth being reminded 
of. I just donated a subscription of EF! 
Journal to the local library. I checked 
first to make sure it would be displayed 
with the same prominence as National 
Geographic and Field & Stream. This 
means hundreds of people will hear 
about what is happening to our wilder- 
ness and perhaps start sending letters 
to politicians and forest supervisors, not 
to mention perhaps reaching people 
who wish to do more but don’t know 
how to start. 

— Sequoia, Redwood Valley, CA 

Friends, 

Jamie Sayen’s article, continuing the 
comments on anarchy from earlier is- 
sues, raised interesting points. Sayen’s 
speculations deserve response, and I 
would be pleased to see Abbey answer 
the challenge of just how he “expects 
the disappearance of the military-indus- 
trial state to occur.” 

For my part, I was disturbed to see 
Lao Tzu lumped together with other 
thinkers who, in fact, do not share the 
Taoist ethic. The Tao Te Ching makes 
it clear that Lao Tzu was profoundly 
aware and respectful of nature and our 
place in it. John Clark’s brilliant collec- 
tion of essays, The Anarchist Moment 
(Black Rose Books) contains a piece 
which specifically sets forth the rele- 
vance of Taoism to contemporary 
anarchist thought. 

continued on page 31 


Is “Deep Ecology” Deep Enough? 


by W.J. Lines 

In its struggle for wilderness and the 
protection of species other than Homo 
sapiens the Earth First! movement 
pays too little attention to its philosophi- 
cal roots. Like its radical American pre- 
decessors, Earth First! lives in the eter- 
nal present and is preoccupied with 
changing the world rather than under- 
standing it. The movement shares this 
flaw with American society in general, 
which values activism above thought 
and pragmatism before planning. 

But to attain their goals, political 
movements must be guided by a cogent 
and relatively accurate understanding 
of the world; otherwise errors of theory 
will lead to ill-conceived action. Unfor- 
tunately, much of EF!’s effort to under- 
stand the world is muddled with New 
Age cant, is the product of wishful think- 
ing and is both anthropocentric (expres- 
sing a viewpoint centered on humans) 
and anthropomorphic (attributing 
human characteristics to the natural 
world). 

Earth First!ers oppose “industrial to- 
talitarianism” and tend to support the 
“deep ecology” sentiments of Norwe- 
gian philosopher Arne Naess — humans 
should participate in but not dominate 
the natural world. In contrast to the 
uncritical enthusiasm for growth which 
dominates contemporary political and 
economic thought, this a radical chal- 
lenge. In light of the potentially catas- 
trophic plunder of the earth, it stands 
as a refreshing call to action. However, 
the intellectual basis for deep ecology’s 
conclusions is bogus. 

Equally counterfeit is deep ecology’s 
style. If the reader can decipher the 
impenetrable prose — “Solid ground on 
risen rules, euphemistic extremes, 
frosted platforms of performance from 
which poetry, unlike science, need, can 
go no further.” (Michael Tobias) — cer- 
tain premises, common to deep ecolog- 
ical thought become clear. The myth 
that primitive humankind existed in 


Letters (cont) 

With respect to Sayen’s observation 
that the word ‘anarchy’ “is baggage 
from the non-natural world,” it can be 
argued that all language is baggage and 
not natural. However, unless we arrive 
at a time and place where we become 
so attuned to each other and our envi- 
ronment that the need for language is 
obviated, words and language remain 
our prime tools of communication. 

Finally, there is no inherent con- 
tradiction between natural and anarchic 
“man” (sic), as Sayen concludes. Baku- 
nin’s 19th century observations on our 
evolution as social beings, as well as his 
thoughts on “natural laws,” find their 
contemporary voice in Murray Book- 
chin’s comprehensive ecological social 
theory. 

As a last word, why do we persist, 
as Sayen did, in using “man” as the 
generic form for all people? Granted we 
think, wouldn’t “sapiens” be an accept- 
able alternative? 

— Concetta Tuttle, 820 E Adelaide, 
Tucson, 85719 

ed. note: We prefer that our writers 
use inclusive language, excepting those 
cases where the writer speaks about, for 
instance, a destructive activity which 
has indeed been primarily perpetrated 
by man as opposed to woman. (More 
specifically, speaking of man’s exploita- 
tion of the environment is arguably an 
appropriate use of non-inclusive lan- 
guage.) Many of us agree with your 
point when you follow “man” with 
“(sic).” However, the substitution of the 
word ‘sapiens’ for ‘man’ at this point 
in humanity’s ignominious recent his- 
tory seems presumptuous. 

Editor, 

Andrew Schmookler argues cogently 
that the necessity to maximize power 
drives human social evolution and that 
any country which tries to unilaterally 
forego power maximization and decen- 
tralize will be swallowed by more power- 
oriented societies. The good news for 
those of us who would prefer to live in 
a simpler, bioregionally based society 
(or at least think we would; Ed Abbey: 
write us a novel about what it would 


amity with nature underlies much of the 
argument of deep ecologists. Con- 
sequently they exalt tribal conscious- 
ness as possessed of superior wisdom. 
The hoary, sentimental myth of the 
noble savage is reborn, with the savage 
becoming the first true ecologist. Rous- 
seau’s fancy here appears in a new 
guise, wearing green. 

Illusion, as an invention of the imag- 
ination, exerts a powerful attraction 
upon people tired of the given. For To- 
bias, “The last remaining tributes to 
original consciousness are embodied in 
those tribal groups whose life is 
synonymous, more or less, with an ap- 
proach to original systems in so many 
fruitful ways to the essential activities 
of earth and sea in concert with atmos- 
pheres.” 

If he means what I think he does, 
he is wrong. Tobias beholds in primitive 
cultures only what he wants to see. 
Primitive peoples did not, through 
choice, live in harmony with nature. If 
they disturbed their environment little 
it was because of their small numbers 
and crude and limited technology. Con- 
strained circumstances prescribed a 
semblance of oneness. 

Tobias, along with others assembled 
under the deep ecology rubric, believes 
the rot set in with the advent of Judeo- 
Christian religions which set man 
against his environment. But archeolog- 
ical and anthropological evidence 
suggests that man was capable of 
wreaking havoc long before the Judeo- 
Christian divinity provided a rationale. 

The New Zealand Maori, for example, 
before the arrival of Europeans and 
Christian missionaries, hunted to ex- 
tinction several animal species. Also, 
many desert civilizations, which rose 
and fell long before Moses led the 
exodus from Egypt, perished after foul- 
ing their own nests. 

While criticizing the Judeo-Christian 
tradition on the one hand, deep 
ecologists allow it to inform their think- 
ing on the other. Their treatment of the 


be like to live in an anarchy, please) is 
that a world of this sort may be inevita- 
ble, if we don’t blow ourselves up first. 
Howard and Elisabeth Odum ( Energy 
Basis for Man and Nature, McGraw- 
Hill, 1976) observe that wielding power, 
whether globally or domestically, re- 
quires energy. They argue that, barring 
the discovery of entirely new energy 
generating processes, energy will limit 
the expansion of human power systems 
in the very near future. One need only 
note the strain the arms race and 
foreign adventurism is placing on the 
economies of the US and USSR to 
realize that the process has already 
begun. The “steady-state economy” the 
Odums believe will develop in response 
to energy constraints is very much like 
the society the “anarchists” (Abbey, 
Manes et al) advocate. As Abbey argued 
in Good News, modem, energy-inten- 
sive civilization is not sustainable. The 
major question becomes whether we 
can convince our leaders (and those of 
the Soviet Union) of the inevitability of 
the decline: will we adjust gracefully 
to our situation or will we go down kick- 
ing and screaming? Will the transition 
be smooth and easy or sudden and 
traumatic? I recommend the Odums’ 
book to everyone interested in the cen- 
tralized vs. decentralized future 
debate. 

— Terry Morse 

Fidus Faecum pro Cerebrum: 

SALUS! To Paul Watson, for his cour- 
age and brilliance in sailing between the 
Scylla of the plutocrats and the Charyb- 
dis of moderation, to avert the slayers 
of Amphitrite’s children; 

To Christoph Manes and Mike Roselle 
for their intelligent criticism, and for 
Manes’ splendid Sea Shepherd Saga, 
long may it be sung! 

And to FFpC for creating the forum 
which brought the message home to all: 
Dulce et decorum est, pro Gaia vici!!! 
TERRA PRIMA! 

— Poseidon 

Hello all, 

In a recent discussion with my stu- 
dents, I found myself having to struggle 
to sell the idea that being active — or 
an activist — was essential to earthly 
health and happiness. It took time, but 


history of man’s estrangement from na- 
ture — once a perfect union now sun- 
dered — mirrors the biblical story of 
man’s expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden. While the scenario, like illusion, 
exercises the imagination, the Garden 
of Eden story is not literally true and 
is misleading as a metaphor. The script 
represents a projection of desperate 
human dreams and hopes — if man once 
enjoyed peace with himself and the 
world, the possibility exists that he 
might again be delivered into grace. 

Another of the Western world’s deep 
prejudices, this one antedating the 
Bible, permeates deep ecology thought. 
Deep ecologists subscribe to the 
Platonic notion that what we see in the 
world is merely the superficial and im- 
perfect representation of an underly- 
ing, eternal reality. The corollary — 
once we discover this ultimate reality 
we will know how to live — is advanced 
by those who believe that from nature 
we can derive ethical and moral lessons. 

To believe in an ultimate reality, that 
ethical implications follow from new 
views of nature and the existence of 
“cosmic justice” (Murray Bookchin) is 
surely anthropocentric. The notion of 
“cosmic justice” closely parallels Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin’s grossly an- 
thropocentric vision of “cosmic prog- 
ress” — that the evolution of life makes 
sense only in terms of its striving 
toward man. 

The charge of anthropomorphism oc- 
curs frequently in Earth First! Jour- 
nal. Indeed, EF!’s raison d’etre may be 
described as the struggle against 
ecological arrogance. But The Journal 
and its contributors are also guilty of 
hubris — both when they endorse deep 
ecology sentiments which derive from 
anthropocentric positions and when 
they refer to the earth as mother, which 
is an anthropomorphic description. 

Ascribing human archetypes to na- 
ture by designating the earth as mater- 
nal ancestor suggests design: that we 
humans are nature’s favored progeny. 


I believe I planted another couple of 
seeds for the Lorax (education truly is 
direct action). The result of this ex- 
change was not only a few newly aware 
youngins, but a renewed understanding 
of where much of my fuel to fight comes 
from. I thought the perspective was 
worth sharing. 

A beautiful day in the wilderness 
found my group discussing the fate of 
Earth and the species Homo sapiens. 
One fellow asked a series of questions 
which almost led us all to believe: “I 
guess it doesn’t matter anyway.” He 
first asked if I thought that Homo sa- 
piens was destined to extinction. I said 
yes! He then asked if all that was hap- 
pening on Earth, regardless of the ap- 
propriateness, was truly part of the 
evolution scheme. I again said yes: if 
it’s occurring, then it is essentially part 
of evolution. He continued: did I think 
Earth as a whole would survive even 
the wildest of human-caused holocaust? 
I told him that indeed we humans could 
poison the beauty and health of Earth 
to the point where she would no longer 
sustain life as we know it, but that I 
felt — yes — Earth would bounce back 
in time. I flashed on Dave Foreman’s 
snow-inspired speech in Idaho last sum- 
mer, and used it as a potential scenario 
to depict Earth’s resilience. 

My inquisitive student then delivered 
his final blow. He debated that if indeed 
the present course of things was part 
of evolution, that if indeed humans 
would become extinct, and that if in- 
deed Earth would still survive, then no 
real reason existed to be so concerned 
about the fate of things — fate is fate! 
It was solid reasoning, and most of the 
group acquired that “I guess it doesn’t 
really matter” look on their faces. 

I was tempted to use Dave’s puzzle 
analogy (save as many pieces as possi- 
ble) to try to change their faces, but 
feared it was focused a bit too much on 
something other than immediate gratifi- 
cation. And then I remembered the 
Lorax: that little creature who is brow- 
nish and mossy, and who speaks for the 
trees. Now it was my turn to speak for 
the trees (which the Onclers seem to 
be chopping as fast as they please). 

I delivered a heart-felt sermon on 
right and wrong, moral and immoral, 



The term ’mother’ is a human invention 
and evokes uniquely human characteris- 
tics; to propose that this forms the es- 
sence of our relationship with nature 
exalts our place within nature and un- 
consciously echoes Protagoras in claim- 
ing “man as the measure of all things.” 
Or maybe those attached to the use of 
’Mother Earth’ wish to emphasize the 
dark side of the relationship: that hu- 
mans are locked in an oedipal embrace 
with the natural world? 

Deep ecologists pursue a quest as old 
as the intellect: to fix the role of our 
species in nature and the cosmos. But 
it is futile despite its distinguished an- 
tecedents. The ambiguity and inherent 
complexity of our place in the natural 
world ultimately defeats all systemiz- 
ers. Humans are both inextricably of, 
and separate from, nature. Our own 
self-consciousness ensures the exis- 
tence of this dilemma, which Stephen 
Jay Gould describes as the “essential 
and unresolvable tension between our 
unity with nature and our dangerous 
uniqueness.” 

W.J. Lines is an environmentalist 
and scholar living in California. 


legal and illegal, and reminded those 
teenage ears that most Americans vie- 
wed spiritual growth as the triumph of 
right over wrong. I then presented re- 
ality after reality (toxic waste, old 
growth forest destruction, etc.) of how 
the power-seekers were being unjust in 
their self indulgence, and how the rest 
of us were either naive or ignorant of 
our having bought into this system (save 
a few enlightened folks). With every en- 
vironmental battle I mentioned, I again 
realized how unethical and illegal the 
money-mongers can be in their efforts 
for bigger toys, larger profits and 
greater dominion over Earth. I made 
reference to the “Moral Maturity” arti- 
cle in the Lughnasadh 85 Journal, and 
ended with a recapitulation of Howie 
Wolke’s recent editorial “Do It.” 

All in all, I rediscovered where my 
commitment and energy toward an 
Earth First! world comes from: a love 
for my mother, and a loathing for sub- 
humans who promote her destruction. 
And what about you? 

— In Positive Rage, 

— Tom Skeele, Yosemite, CA 

Dear SFB, 

I enjoyed the last issue, but was not 
happy with the “Chicle Cripples” piece 
by Wayne Williams. His sentiments may 
be in the right place, but his facts are 
wrong. The Chicle Sapote (or Sapodilla) 
tree is not usually killed or sacrificed 
by chicleros (tappers) when they gather 
the sap. If you travel in the rainforests 
of Guatemala and Belize you will see 
thousands of healthy trees that bear the 
scars of tapping. The general rule is that 
if the trees are tapped less frequently 
than every four years, they recover (like 
tapping maple syrup — are we sup- 
posed to boycott that too?). Managed 
carefully, chicle can be produced on a 
sustained yield basis with no harm to 
the forest — in fact it is an optimal low- 
impact use that brings much needed 
cash to the poorest people in areas 
where other options are much less desir- 
able — shooting Jaguars, looting an- 
cient ruins, running drugs, smuggling 
arms. 

The idea that the Guatemalan rain- 
forest is “one of the harshest environ- 
continued on page 32 
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‘Third Wave’ Environmentalism 
A Euphemism for Selling Out 


by Bill Devall 

The Los Angeles Times recently pub- 
lished an article describing the rise of 
“Third Wave” environmentalism. The 
goal of the Third Wave is to work for 
effective implementation of existing en- 
vironmental laws. Third Wave groups, 
such as the Environmental Defense 
Fund, negotiate agreements with cor- 
porations which provide what one prop- 
onent called a “win-win” situation. Cor- 
porations maintain their profits and en- 
vironmentalists gain some compliance 
with the law. 

Third Wave proponents avoid 
boycotts or attacks on corporations. 
They seek reasonable compromises 
based on realistic assessment of the 
political and economic situation. 
Economics is the primary intellectual 
tool used by Third Wave environmen- 
talists. They seek to show corporations 
that it is profitable to be in conformity 
with environmental laws. 

Third Wave environmentalism is con- 
trasted with First Wave environmen- 
talism which lasted from 1890 to 1970. 
During this period, according to Third 
Wave proponents, small bands of 
amateur conservationists lobbied for 
new laws aimed at restraining some of 
the worst abuses of the environment 
by business and industry. 

The Second Wave began with Earth- 


day, 1970. During the Second Wave, en- 
vironmental groups grew enormously in 
membership and many new environ- 
mental laws were enacted. Environ- 
mentalism developed a mass consti- 
tuency and corporations were fre- 
quently the target of attack for their 
pollution of the environment. 

The election of Ronald Reagan as 
president in 1980 created a new political 
situation. Although membership in en- 
vironmental groups continued to grow 
during the 1980s, few new environmen- 
tal laws were enacted. Leading environ- 
mental groups (sometimes called the 
Gang of Ten) sent their executive direc- 
tors to joint meetings to develop a con- 
sensus strategy. The consensus seemed 
to be that the industrial system is work- 
ing fine but needs minor tuning. Major 
environmental leaders began preaching 
that environmentalists favor continued 
economic growth, high standards of liv- 
ing, and environmental quality. Their 
basic assumption seems to be that we 
should not rock the boat. 

Environmental groups became more 
professionalized and bureaucratic. 
Economists rather than ecologists be 7 
came the leading experts in environ- 
mental" groups. Some environmental 
groups rely less and less on their mem- 
bership for financial support. The En- 
vironmental Defense. Fund, for exam- 
ple, received $250,000 from PG&E, the 


giant California utility corporation, for 
developing a computer model for energy 
conservation. 

Third Wave environmentalists see 
themselves as rational men and portray 
Earth First! and other radical environ- 
mental groups as out of touch with polit- 
ical and economic reality. 

In one sense, the purpose of the 
Earth First! movement has been 
achieved with Third Wave environmen- 
talism. By taking extreme positions on 
environmental issues we wanted to 
make other environmental groups ap- 
pear moderate. But some positions that 
other environmental groups are taking 
are so moderate as to be indistinguish- 
able from corporate positions. 

Some Third Wave proponents make 
fun of the “no compromise in defense 
of Mother Earth” slogan of Earth 
First!. But “no compromise” means we 
don’t compromise our deep ecology prin- 
ciples. We don’t compromise the integ- 
rity of Gaia, of Mother Earth. 

I, for one, am very reasonable and 
quite willing to negotiate with major 
corporations on issues of concern. For 
example, I am willing to negotiate a 
time table for withdrawal of Maxxam 
from my home country, Humboldt 
County, California. I’m willing to give 
them one year to stop logging old 
growth redwood and develop a manage- 
ment plan for the remainder of their 


Population and AIDS 
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by Miss Ann Thropy 

If radical environmentalists were to 
invent a disease to bring human popu- 
lation back to ecological sanity, it would 
probably be something like AIDS. So 
as hysteria sweeps over the govern- 
ments of the world, let me offer an 
ecological perspective on the disease 
(with the understanding that the asso- 
ciation between AIDS and homosexual- 
ity is purely accidental and irrelevant 
— in Africa it is a heterosexual disease, 
and is destined to be so everywhere). 

I take it as axiomatic that the only 
real hope for the continuation of diverse 
ecosystems on this planet is an enorm- 
ous decline in human population. Con- 
servation, social justice, appropriate 
technology, etc., are great to discuss 
and even laudable, but they simply don’t 
address the problem. Furthermore, the 
whole economy of industrial affluence 
(and poverty) must give way to a 
hunter-gatherer way of life , which is the 
only economy compatible with a healthy 
land. 

Of course, such a decline is inevitable. 
Through nuclear war or mass starvation 
due to desertification or some other en- 
vironmental cataclysm, human over- 
population will succumb to ecological 
limits. But in such cases, we would in- 
herit a barren, ravaged world, devoid 
of otters and redwoods, Blue Whales 
and butterflies, tigers and orchids. 

AIDS, however, has the following en- 
vironmentally significant characteris- 
tics: 1) it only affects humans; 2) it has 
a long incubation period; 3) it is spread 
sexually. The first of these is the most 
important: AIDS has the potential to 
significantly reduce human population 
without harming other life forms. The 
next two characteristics make it relev- 
ant to the worldwide population prob- 
lem. Diseases which are excessively vir- 
ulent tend to be evolutionary failures: 
because they quickly kill off the hosts 
on which they depend, they usually lose 
out to less deadly forms. The Black 
Death is a good example. It effectively 
decimated Europe — so effectively that 
it used up the susceptible host popula- 
tion before it could spread far beyond 
its Eastern geographic limits. (The 
present variety of bubonic plague is 
thought to be a less virulent form of 
the disease.) AIDS, however, has a long 
incubation period which allows infection 
of others, and hence survival of the 
virus, before death. And because sexual 
activity is the most difficult human be- 
havior to control (recent frenzied at- 
tempts by Western governments not- 
withstanding), the AIDS epidemic will 
probably spread worldwide, especially 
to cities where people are concentrated. 
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Barring a cure, the possible benefits 
of this to the environment are stagger- 
ing. If, like the Black Death in Europe, 
AIDS affected one-third of the world’s 
population, it would cause an immediate 
respite for endangered wildlife on every 
continent. More significantly, just as 
the Plague contributed to the demise 
of feudalism, AIDS has the potential 
to end industrialism, which is the main 
force behind the environmental crisis. 

Industrial society is based on the ac- 
cumulation of capital from a mass of 
workers. That capital represents power 
to organize people and material in such 
a way as to disrupt natural cycles — 
by building dams, producing toxic 
wastes, “developing” the Third World . 

. . . This system requires a critical 
number of producer/consumers. If the 
population goes beneath that number, 
industrialism cannot function. Capital 
dries up, governments lose authority, 
power fragments and devolves onto 
local communities which can’t affect nat- 
ural cycles on a large scale. 

Exactly what that critical number is, 
I don’t know, and it probably depends 
on many factors (deep ecologists should 
research this). Based on historical evi- 
dence, I guess that the population of 


the US would have to decline to 50 mil- 
lion to really undermine its industrial 
economy, and down to five million to 
make hunting/gathering/small farming- 
feasible. This suggests that AIDS 
would have to kill 80% of the world’s 
human population to end industrialism, 
though even a much smaller decline 
would fragment economic power. 

Whether AIDS will effect that many 
people is doubtful. Long before that, 
governments and institutions will en- 
force draconian measures to stop the 
disease, as they have already proposed 
in Europe. However, the social disrup- 
tions involved in this may cause a break- 
down in technology and its export, 
which could also decrease human popu- 
lation. 

None of this is intended to disregard 
or discount the suffering of AIDS vic- 
tims. But one way or another there will 
be victims of overpopulation — through 
war, famine, humiliating poverty. As 
radical environmentalists, we can see 
AIDS not as a problem, but a necessary 
solution (one you probably don’t want 
to try for yourself). To paraphrase Vol- 
taire: if the AIDS epidemic didn’t exist, 
radical environmentalists would have to 
invent one. 


property which protects streams, pro- 
hibits clearcuts and aerial spraying of 
herbicides and provides for long term 
stability of the local economy. I’m a 
reasonable man. 

My chief objections to Third Wave en- 
vironmentalists are that they have re- 
written environmental history, down- 
graded the spiritual-religious tenden- 
cies of the deep ecology movement, and 
defined environmentalism in elitist, 
managerial terms without regard for 
the drastic shift in culture which is 
necessary. Economics, for me, as with 
other supporters of deep ecology, is only 
a small part of ecology, and ecology is 
a non-manipulating science. 

Deep ecology in the 1980s is inspired 
by the spiritual-religious-philosophical 
insights of Thoreau, Muir, Aldo 
Leopold, Rachel Carson and others of 
the last century in America, as well as 
Native American environmental ideals, 
Taoism and ecofeminism. Deep ecology 
and Earth First! speak for the intrinsic 
worth of all creatures, not just humans. 

While appearing reasonable, Third 
Wave environmentalists are the de- 
stroyers of environmentalism. They 
have accepted the status quo of technoc- 
ratic domination, seek no dramatic 
changes in law, and are recreating the. 
environmental movement into a caste 
of professionals who help solve the prob- 
lems of capitalists rather than serve the 
vital needs of Grizzly Bears and other 
wild creatures who will never be., an 
economic asset to big corporations. 

Bill Devall is a pivfessor at Humboldt 
State University in California and co- 
author of the book Deep Ecology. 


Letters (cont) 

ments on earth” is ludicrous. The an- 
cient Maya civilization flourished there 
1000 years ago using sophisticated ag- 
ricultural techniques for soil conserva- 
tion and watershed management, and 
I have lived with modem Indian farmers 
who find the rainforest a secure and pro- 
ductive home, bountiful and resilient 
when dealt with carefully. I have spent 
months camping in that environment, 
and I find the coniferous forests of the 
American northwest to be far harsher 
for travel and finding food and shelter. 

Let’s please distinguish between indi- 
genous peoples with their benign uses 
of rainforests (including the oft- 
maligned practice of slash-and-bum ag- 
riculture), and those who want to raze 
the forest for industrial farming or log- 
ging. Yes, in recent times chicle has 
been over-exploited and trees have been 
killed by young chicleros from the city 
who don’t live in the area and don’t know 
how to manage the forest resources, the 
way old-time chicleros did. Is the an- 
swer a boycott that might drive down 
the price so they have to gather more 
to make the same money — making the 
destruction worse? Or is it regulation, 
licensing, and oversight? This does not 
even approach the problem that the 
gathering of chicle (like the gathering 
of other forest commodities such as 
Amazonian rubber, orchids, and curare) 
is low-paid work, in which the bulk of 
the profit goes to the middleman and 
marketer, while the producer gets a pit- 
tance. There are other avenues of action 
besides a boycott, like the end-run tac- 
tics used for direct marketing of tropical 
produce from producers to consumers, 
or unionization by workers. 

Finally, the most common causes of 
death among chicleros are falls from 
trees and snake bites. Rainfall peaks 
at about 200 inches a year, not 300. And 
chiclero’s ulcer (aka La Mosca) is a form 
of Leishmaniasis, a disease caused by 
a microorganism (not a worm) that is 
transmitted by sand flies (not mos- 
quitos), and which usually takes 15 to 
25 years to cause damage to cartilage. 
These days it is easily cured. Williams 
may be confusing chiclero’s ulcer with 
a bot-fly larva, known in Belize as “beef- 
worm,” that does burrow into the skin 
(especially the scalp and elbows), which 
I can attest to be a painful process, 
though not debilitating. 

Please, let’s get outraged, steaming 
angry and vocal about rainforest de- 
struction. But let’s aim our anger at the 
right points; there are enough real prob- 
lems without making up some that don’t 
exist. 

— Richard R. Wilk, also a Ph.D. 
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New and different! 

DEEP 
ECOLOGY 

T-SHIRTS 

from Florida 

Hand Silk Screened 

Alligator eating cottonmouth moccasin. Message: 
Everything has its purpose: everything has its 
place.” Orange &. Blue. 

33 Florida panthers are lined up and pictured on 
front of shirt. Message: There may be this many 
panthers still alive in Florida wilds.” Brown on ecru. 
Two frogs are pictured... swamp green on Fla. tan. 
They’re chirping: ‘‘Save the Wetlands! Save the 
Wetlands! Save the Wetlands!” 

Our deepest ecology shirt: 

“All Is One” — striking, mysterious 
18th century design. Blue on white. 

All are good quality 50-50, full cut 
T-shirts with sharp printing. 

$8.49 or deduct $1 per 
shirt when you order three. 

SMLXL POSTPAID! 

Cottage Industry. Free Catalog. 

FMP p.o. box 6 
O ld Town FL 32680 
o — o Ifoll o — o 





The National 
Alliance 
for Animals' 

Educational 
Fund 

invites you to attend the third annual 
National Legislative Seminar 
WHERE: Washington, D.C. 
WHEN: June 20, 21 and 22 
This is your opportunity to: 

• Learn the how to's of lobbying. 

• Discuss strategies with advocates 
for animals from across the country. 

• Meet key people who represent 
national organizations. 

• Meet with your legislators. 

Last year over 300 people attended this 
Seminar. Won't you represent your state 
and congressional district this year? 
Plan your summer vacation NOW and 
join us in our nation's Capitol for this 
exciting three-day event. 

Please send me additional Seminar 
info: 

Name: 


Address: 

Citv: 

State: 

Zip: 

Phone: ( 

) 



Mail to: P.O. Box 75116, Washington, 
D.C. 20013 or Phone: (703) 684-0654 




DOME ON THE RANGE 
For Sale 

Southeast Arizona geodesic home on 40 
fenced acres. Over 1800 square feet of 
very private energy efficient living. 
Upgraded kitchen, Mexican tile floors 
and natural wood interior. Mountain 
and valley views, bam, well with wind- 
mill and over 200 fruit and shade trees 
on automatic drip irrigation system. 
Owner wants offer. Call or write: Home- 
way Realty, Dale Seidel, Associate, 
180 North Railroad Avenue, Willcox, 
Arizona 85643 (602)384-2448. 

ECOLOGICALLY-ORIENTED 
SINGLES MEET through the 
Concerned Singles Newsletter. Free 
Sample: Box 555, Stockbridge, MA 
01262. 

Jhon — Junked my Mustang. Got a 
van. See ya at RRR. Check bulitin 
board. Tom 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2!4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width win 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 




sms 

WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and M,S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Ql awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire : 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


SERVATORIES WILD RIVE'B 
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KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

(or other rivers) —/A | 

the c° l0R 

. H £LP SAVE Write: 

AND FOR-Southwest 

Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES. AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER, 
in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from “peaking power" and other 
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NEW EF! 

MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping 
Maul; Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a 
Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; 
Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; 
Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. 27 poems. $10 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 


Bill Oliver & Friends 
“Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine 
“Better Things To Do” cassette with the 
addition of several new songs including 
Turtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin 
Lounge Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. 
Also includes Muir Power To You; Better 
Things To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies 
(with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away 
Pine Bark Beetle; Grand Canyon Ren- 
dezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I 
Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 
postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, 
“The best cowboy singer I know is a 
girl, Katie Lee.” Katie Lee is a superb 
folk song historian and interpreter, a 
fine musician, a former actress, a 
pioneer river runner (the 3rd woman 
to run all of Grand Canyon), a fighting 
conservationist ( she was one of the few 
fighting the construction of Glen Canyon 
Damn), and one of the few of whom it 
can be honestly said — a legend in her 
own time. We’re proud to offer three of 
Katie’s fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, 
written in the folk tradition. These 
songs remind us of some of the things 


we should try to keep from slipping 
away. Includes: Wreck-The-Nation 
Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down 
The Canyon; Fenced; and others. 60 
minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand 
Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and 
disappearing West. Includes: A Cow- 
boy’s Prayer; Old Dolores; The Last 
Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty 
Cot in the Bunkhouse; The Ballad of 
Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute 
cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee 

“Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful 
ballads about the souls, lives and loves 
of women who made The West and its 
men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; 
The Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The 
Hooker (written by Tom Paxton); 
Casey’s Last Ride (written by Kiris 
Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia 
City Fire Company; and more. $12 
postpaid. 

Note: Greg Keeler’s two cassettes are 
sold out. Instead of reproducing more 
of them as they now are, we are going 
to do a professional engineering pro- 
duction of both of them. Watch this 
section for their release later this 
summer. 


You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs 
of Dakota Sid at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous in Idaho and at the California 
Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his 
cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle 
Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 


Stranger, The Condor at the Western 
Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl 
Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s 
for the birds — and all you bird lovers, 
too. $9 postpaid. 
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THE EARTH FIRST! 
BOOKSTORE 

In order to make, the important • — and 
often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecol- 
ogy available to Earth First! readers, 
we are continually expanding our line 
of mail order books. If you have a sug- 
gestion for other books we should offer, 
please let us know. All prices listed are 
postpaid. 

NEW BOOKS 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 

The latest from Charles Bowden with 
photographs by Pulitzer Prize winning 
photographer Jack Dykinga. A stun- 
ning discussion in prose and photo- 
graphy of the Catalina Mountains out- 
side of Tucson, and of the interaction 
between wilderness and the city. Al- 
though published by the University of 
Arizona Press, Bowden’s proposals are 
as radical as Earth First!. “. . . a case 
history of how America destroys itself.” 
— Gary Snyder. 16 full page color 
photos, many b&w. Hardcover, 165 
pages. $21.50 postpaid. 

WILDERNESS AND 
THE AMERICAN MIND 

Roderick Nash’s peerless history of 
American attitudes toward the wilder- 
ness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the 
dynamic interplay between humans and 
nature in the New World. Now in an 
expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A 
must for every conservation bookshelf. 
Paperback. $12.50 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM 

Dolores LaChapelle’s provocative and 
inspiring masterwork. We will free our- 
selves and the land by learning how 
nature intended us to live. This book 
provides both the necessary back- 
ground and the practical steps to begin 
learning how to “reinhabit” your place 
on Earth. Fully illustrated. Large for- 
mat paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS 

Gary Snyder’s remarkable volume on 
reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first 
hand, by direct knowledge and experi- 
ence, for millennia, both inside and out- 
side themselves, is what we might call 
the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense 
of place. Paperback. 96 pages. $5 post- 
paid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY 

Michael Cohen’s tender yet critical, 
academic yet passionate, intellectual 
biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book 
focuses on his ideas and their evolution, 
and ties Muir to Deep Ecology. With a 
Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High 
Sierra, and stature as one of the leading 
exponents of Deep Ecology, Cohen is 
uniquely qualified to have written this 
most important book. Heavily foot- 
noted. Paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST 

“The Case Against Clearcutting” by Ed- 
ward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The Father 
of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, details his campaign in and out 
of the courts to halt the Forest Service’s 
arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into 
sterile pine plantations. An important 
book for understanding the insouciant 
and corrupt United States Forest Ser- 
vice of today. Paperback. 271 pages. 
B&w photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 postpaid. 

NED LUDD 
BOOK RELEASES 

(Published by Ned L/udd Books and 
available from Earth First! at a )()% 
discount plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! 
LFL GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and 
others from Australia and America. 
Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true- 
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green EF!er to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play them yourself. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid 
($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 
2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman 
and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and 
revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree- 
spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equip- 
ment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping 
Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling 
Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 
or more). 



DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resist- 
ing. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Ait- 
ken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, now in paperback. 
$11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 

Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fat Mas- 
terpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we have the 
last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, Son- 
ora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 

Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “FYeedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen distin- 
guished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a 
major American author. Contributors include Wen- 
dell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 


the natural history' and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in paper- 
back. $16.50 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of 
Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from 
Earth First!’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full 
page prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. 
Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 
postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This env ironmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers In Sierra magazine’s recent over : 
view of -significant^ books than any 

othen_ Dave Foreman, in that article, called ft not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 

Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modern world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First! . Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and en- 
vironmental journalist now working in the Amer- 
ican southwest.” This important study examines 
groundwater depletion in southern Arizona and the 
Oglalla aquifer by European cultures and the ear- 
lier efforts by the Pima/Papago and Comanche to 
live in harmony with their dry lands. Reviewed in 
Samhain 86 EF!. Paperback, 206 pages, 36 photos, 
6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Pub- 
lished by the University of Arizona Press in 1986, 
this is an eloquent and penetrating study of the 
darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well- written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of nat- 
ural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 
extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 


QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether clima- 
tic change or overhunting by humans caused the 
demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in understand- 
ing the impact of our species on the rest of nature. 
Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 892 pages, 
$67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b&w photo- 
graphs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 
Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. The debate 
still continues in these pages. Read the book that 
started it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
A wonderfully inspiring book by America’s foremost 
environmental journalist on his encounters with 
people and wilderness: Mark Dubois on the Stanis- 
laus, Martin Litton in the Grand Canyon, Sig Olsen 
in the Boundary Waters, Mayor Mitchell in the 
Rockies, William O. Douglas in the Cascades, and 
more. Reviewed in Litha’86. Hardcover, 312 pages, 
special low price of $12 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the dis- 
aster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational corporations 
who put profit before human lives.” $10 postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’86 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

By Farley Mowat. A landmark study of the historic 
and on-going destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other 
birds, bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 
Today says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand 
with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstand- 
ing indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating him- 
self from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.60 
postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time nature and 
conservation classics. The adventures of a young 
Canadian biologist investigating wolves and 
caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the strug- 
gle to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for “recre- 
ation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
^Starred bumpei'stickers are multi-col- 
ored with designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

( with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 



CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

( red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

( red on white — free with SASE ) 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY-ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 



SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 

words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 

rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 

Coors is Anti-Women 

Coors is Anti-Labor 

AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF ! fist with the words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in Defense of 
Mother Earth” in green on a 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 

postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 



LOVE IT OR 
l ^VE IT ALO^ 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 



DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 



AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 



EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 




GLEN CANYON DAMN 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


| ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

•Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
; delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
! Orders from outside of the United States must be in US euirency and include extra for shipping. 


JWe arc sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
•and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 
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EF! Protests MAXXAM 
Redwood Logging 
from California to New "fork City 


by Mokai 

The lai'ge crowd swarms around the 
gate to the log deck. They completely 
occupy the road, blocking what is prob- 
ably the world’s major transport route 
for old gi'owth Redwood. The Humboldt 
County sheriffs are deployed inside the 
gate. Suddenly three women leap the 
barrier, carrying a banner, and head 
toward the stack of huge logs. The 
sheriffs sprint to intercept them before 
the banner can be read. The protesters 
and police reach the logs at the same 
time. The cops hit in a flying wedge. 
Karen Pickett, Berkeley eco-activist, is 
straight-armed face first against the logs. 
Sinkyone Warrior Agnes Mansfield is 
forced to her knees as the sheriff twists 
her arm behind her back, dislocating 
her shoulder. Aster Phillips, Areata 
Earth First! coordinator, squirms in her 
captor’s grip, struggling to spread the 
banner until a cop pins it under his boot. 
Other women take advantage of the con- 
fusion to climb to the top of the stack. 
The women dance from log to log, gar- 
lands in their hair, as cops pursue them 
Later, Sally Beil attempts to leaflet the 
deputies on “their” side of the fence. 
She is thrown to the ground. A cop 
twists her arm behind her back, and 
steps on her back. Viewing these women 
violated, so tiny among the massive 
boles of the ancient, now horizontal 
forest, I wonder about the petty men 
who call us terrorists. 

This action is part of the simple plan 
of a determined group — to stop the 
cutting of all old growth, and alert the 
world to the old growth issue through 
the controversy surrounding the liqui- 
dation by Pacific Lumber (PL) of 40,000 
acres of old growth Coast Redwood, 
almost 40% of that remaining in the 
world. At the heart of these forests is 
an estimated 6000 acres of virgin Red- 
woods, including one 2800-acre grove 
spanning a headwaters. These remote, 
roadless Redwood islands are under 
attack from a high-finance pirate band 
called MAXXAM. After illegally taking 
over PL, MAXXAM, with the complicity 
of the California Department of Forestry 
(CDF), embarked on a military-like cut- 
ting frenzy. Clearcuts of virgin groves, 
and removal of all old growth remaining 
on lands recently selectively cut, are 
the tactics. This, coupled with defores- 
tation of PL’s vast second growth hold- 
ings, could punch a hole in the fog belt 



EF! demo at Pacific Lumber log deck. Photo by David Cross. 


between Humboldt Redwood Park and 
Redwoods National Park big enough to 
endanger all protected Redwood habitat. 
It could also choke with sediment the 
mouth of the Eel, already California’s 
most sediment-laden river. 

We began planning months ago, con- 
tacting EF! groups in New York, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
for a coordinated day of direct action. 
We networked throughout our region. 
Darryl Cherney and Greg King culti- 
vated media contacts they had gained 
on our previous demos in San Francisco 
at PL headquarters and at a local mill. 

Research of Timber Harvest files and 
aerial photos enabled us to explore and 
map the most sensitive areas. In April 


we published a 12-page tabloid, expos- i 
ing CDF’s role in the destruction of the t 
world’s largest unprotected redwood £ 

habitat. Our work in alerting the public 
to comment on Tmber Harvest Plans t 
(THPs) had already caused major revi- ( 
sions and withdrawal of illegal plans — £ 

plans like those routinely approved at r 
the beginning of the take-over. As PL s 
scrambled to make their THPs lawsuit s 
proof, cutting continued feverishly on r 

approved plans. c 

We decided to take a large group to t 
PL’s largest old growth log deck and i 
blockade their main haul route. To give d 
the action staying power, we planned a c 
tree occupation in one of the active t 

plans, dubbed “All Species’ Creek.” 


The Strawberry Liberation 

by Homo Fragaria 



Andy Caffrey endorsing the pulling-up of strawberry plants . Photo by David Cross. 


On April 24, in Brentwood, California, 
a small town in the eastern Contra 
Costa County agricultural area of the 
Sacramento River delta, the Oakland 
firm Advanced Genetic Sciences (AGS) 
sprayed into the open environment 
millions of microbes which had been 
produced in laboratories by alteration 
of their genetic structure. The microbes’ 
natural predecessors, Pseudomonas 
syringae and P. florescens, encourage 
the formation of frost on plants. Professor 
Stephen Lindow of UC Berkeley had 
developed a technique for removing a 
protein from the microbe’s DNA, which 
removal inhibited its ability to encourage 
the frost formation until temperatures 
were well below freezing, perhaps as 
low as 23 degrees F. He had leased his 
patent to AGS for lab and field testing 


F 

and eventual marketing. The field test 
would be on 2400 strawberry plants. 

Allegedly, AGS expects to earn 
profits from Frost ban, or ice-minus, as 
it is commonly known, of $300 million 
a year. Three and a half years of testing 
included spraying trees on the roof of 
the building housing their offices. For 
this they were fined by the EPA, which 
had not granted permission for such 
tests. Originally set at $20,000, the fine 
was later lowered to $13,000 — a light 
slap on the wrist. 

Before choosing Brentwood, AGS had 
tried to conduct their open-air experi- 
ment at three other California locations, 
only to be stopped by local opposition. 
However, before radical intervention, 
the average inhabitant of sleepy, rural 
Brentwood was largely unaware of the 
issue, although a few fanners who had 
continued on page 35 
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Around the Campfire 



Our Earth First! tribe is a wonderfully 
diverse movement, and that diversity 
in abilities, lifestyles, talents, per- 
sonalities, and even ideas gives us con- 
siderable strength. Nonetheless, Earth 
First! cannot encompass the entire en- 
vironmental movement, nor even the 
entire “radical environmental move- 
ment.” We do straddle a wide section 
of the conservation spectrum but if we 
attempt to straddle too much we will 
fall flat on our face. From the genesis 
of the Earth First! idea, there were 
some very specific concepts outlined 
that should serve as parameters for our 
particular group. I think there remains 
a strong general consensus on these 
things that define us as “Earth First!,” 
although I also see some definite at- 
tempts to change, “sanitize” or “mellow- 
out” the Earth First! image and style. 


Although I am only one voice within 
Earth First! (albeit a rather loud one), 
and while I accept the grassroots evolu- 
tion of the group even though it may 
lead in directions I would not choose, 
my feeling is that if someone or some 
local group cannot accept these kinds 
of parameters, then they are probably 
in the wrong bunch and ought to join 
some other outfit or start their own. 
There need not be any bad feeling in- 
volved in this — EF! can still work with 
other groups with whom we share 
some, but not all, goals, ideas and 
styles. The Cathedral Forest Action 
Group is a good example of this. 

I write this because I apprehend that 
some folks are getting involved with 
Earth First! because it’s the “in” group 
right now, because it’s easy to gain a 
high media profile if you’ve got the EF! 
name, and because it’s fun; but then 
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they want to change our “bad” image 
(which is precisely the reason we’re 
“in,” fun and get media attention). Don’t 
try to change us. Let us be Earth First!. 
Accept that. 

* * * * 

Sometimes you just can’t win. This 
spring I received an anonymous letter 
(no return address) from some irrespon- 
sible bozo who doesn’t like dogs and who 
threatened to do something about it at 
the ’87 Round River Rendezvous. Now, 
I’m not one of the leading dog lovers 
on the planet, myself, but I accept that 
there are many EF!ers who really love 
these devolved canids (and I must admit 
there are some nice pups in our tribe), 
and I was upset that there would be 
an EF!er socially callous enough to 
threaten to poison the hounds of other 
EF!ers with ground glass or fishhooks 
embedded in a tasty treat. I, unfortu- 
nately, had no return address to write 
this wayward soul and suggest that s/he 
not carry out her/his threatened plan, 
or better yet that we didn’t need some- 
one like her/him at the RRR, period. 

Now, I could have tossed the letter, 
in order to avoid a public controversy, 
but then I would have been culpable if 
someone’s pooch got a fishhook snack. 
So, I gave the letter to the RRR com- 
mittee with the recommendation that 
people be warned about the dog-hating 
fiend loose in our midst. The RRR com- 
mittee considered the loathsome letter 
and decided to include it in their article 
in the Beltane issue. Which they did. 
And which caused an outpouring (half- 
a-dozen) of letters accusing ME of ad- 
vocating the feeding of fishhook-laced 
burgers to puppydogs! (There were also 
a couple of thoughtful letters taking 
angry issue with the nut but not blaming 
any of us for advocating it as well.) 

Back off, friends, and back off real 
fast. Just because something is printed 
here doesn’t mean your editors endorse 
it. Would you have preferred not to know 
about this character’s plans so you 
couldn’t prepare for it? Or do you want 
some Big Daddy to take care of every- 
thing and not trouble everyone else with 
the problem? We’re a grassroots group. 
Everyone in EF! needs to be aware of 
things like the dog-hater letter because 
it’s all of you who need to deal with the 
problem. 

Now, I will apologize because there 
was not a stronger disclaimer in the 
RRR article. The committee wrote the 
article, trying to beat a deadline; it got 
here late, and John and I really had no 
time to read it over and suggest that 
a stronger condemnation be inserted. 
Nonetheless, we should have done that 
in order to better discourage the 
caniphobe creep and to make it clear 
to the more excitable dog owners out 
there that none of us were advocating 
hurting your pet. 

So — to all of you: Remember that 


you are in a social group of people whom 
you supposedly like and wish to associate 
with. That requires some friendly give 
and take. It demands understanding, it 
calls for tolerance. It requires an ability 
to put yourself in the other person’s place 
and consider their point of view. For 
example: if you’ve got a dog, remember 
that others may not love it as much as 
you do; that if it is running loose, it might 
be behaving in an obnoxious manner. Re- 
strain it. Keep it under control. Give both 
your dog and your fellow EF!ers some 
basic respect. Now, if you don’t like dogs, 
recognize that some other EF!ers do. If 
a dog is unleashed or unrestrained or 
otherwise making a scene, find the 
owners, talk to them. If that doesn’t 
work, take it to the group. That’s what 
society is for. My understanding from the 
RRR Committee is that if anyone’s dog 
is a pain in the ass to anyone at the RRR, 
the dog and owner will be asked to leave. 
I would also hate to think what might 
happen to anyone found feeding ground 
glass to a pooch, even an obnoxious one, 
at the RRR. 

* * * 

Ed Grumbine’s report in our last issue 
on Coca Cola in Belize was a landmark 
article. We hear that it is making the 
rounds in Belize and receiving good re- 
views. We follow up on it this issue with 
an important piece from another Central 
American traveler — this time Barbara 
Dugelby reporting on the efforts of the 
Kuna Indians of Panama to establish and 
manage their own rainforest preserve. 
All does not have to be bad news from 
the tropics. As Barb points out, this could 
establish an exciting and effective prec- 
edent for the preservation of both indi- 
genous peoples and natural diversity. 

I am particularly proud of all the 
EFJers who were involved in the nation- 
wide demonstrations against the MAX- 
XAM takeover of Pacific Lumber 
Company and the resultant chainsaw 
blitzkreig on the largest holding of old- 
growth Redwood in the world. Dem- 
onstrations were held in northern 
California, Marin County, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Washington, DC, and New 
York City. Wow! Lots for all EF! groups 
to learn from this. A tip of the hat to 
the fine organizers in Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties. Good job. 

Other major campaigns are continuing 
as well. Arrests have occurred since our 
last issue in Oregon’s Kalmiopsis, and 
at the California Dept, of Fish & Game 
headquarters in Sacramento regarding 
the proposed Mountain Lion slaughter. 
And, if anyone’s wondering why we’re 
so concerned about a few uranium mines 
in the vast Grand Canyon region, Dan 
Dagget has the answer for you. His 
carefully researched map of the Canyon 
graphically shows the real threat. Dan’s 
research, by the way, was funded by 
the EF! Journal Research Fund. Con- 
tributions to it can be made through 
the EF! Foundation. See the ad in this 
issue. We’re pleased to publish the EF! 
California Deserts Wilderness National 
Park proposal in this issue, which 
should establish some vision in the de- 
bate over the arid lands. Write a letter 
on this one! 

Finally, you might want to note some 
changes on our masthead. The excellent 
maps — which are replacing some chicken 
scratches for which I was responsible 
— are by professional cartographer and 
graphic artist Helen Wilson here in 
Tucson. You’ve been enjoying her splen- 
did drawings of critters for several 
years. Now her maps will add a new 
level of understanding to many of our 
articles. Tucson EF! activist Kris Taylor 
(soon to be Sommerville) has stepped 
into the shoes of Dixie Dalton as our 
business manager and is quickly taking 
continued on page 3 
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mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dently owned newspaper within the 
broad Earth First! movement. It is not 
the “official newsletter” of the Earth 
First! movement. Entire contents are 
copyrighted 1987, but we are pleased 
to allow reprinting if credit is given, 
except for those articles specifically 
copyrighted by the author. Art and 
photographs are copyrighted by the 
individual artist or photographer and 
permission to use must be received from 
them. Earth First! is a forum for the no- 
compromise environmental movement. 
Responsibility rests with the individual 
authors and correspondents. The con- 
tents do not necessarily represent the 
viewpoint of this newspaper, the Earth 
First! movement, local Earth First! 
groups or individual Earth First!ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced, and sent with an SASE 
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color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
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Editor, 

I wish to respond to George Wuer- 
thner’s article on Alaskan Natives: It 
would be hard to fault his research or 
his concern for the environment, both 
of which are admirable. He has clearly 
made a lifetime commitment to ecology. 
Yet his tone is that of someone examin- 
ing a bug on the end of a needle, scien- 
tific to the nth degree and lacking in 
compassion for that which he examines. 
He displays little or no background in 
the history, culture, or legal aspects of 
Indian issues and at times has a barely 
disguised antagonism toward native 
peoples. 

His main thrust is that the earth 
should be protected from people who 
are destroying it, no matter who they 
are. No one should argue with this, but 
what Wuerthner doesn’t seem to grasp 
is the horribly tangled and convoluted 
legal and cultural quagmires that have 
put native peoples in a Catch-22 position 
with the government. Most of them 
would not have dreamed, in the context 
of their original culture , of attacking the 
earth by clearcutting river slopes; but 
they are now forced to survive in a dif- 
ferent context, one brought about by 
the European culture, and they are try- 
ing to survive by adapting and imitating 
the ways of their conquerors. As for In- 
dians and other native groups having 
been romanticized by environmen- 
talists as the “the first ecologists,” I 
believe the fault of that lies with the 
perceivers, not the perceived. 

What Wuerthner’s article misses is an 
overview of society. Native peoples, just 
like everyone else, are caught up in the 
vicious cycles of capitalism which are 
predicated on the exploitation of and 
competition for resources. Unfortu- 
nately the trees and wolves cannot 
„ unite; the earth is hostage to humans. 
Therefore, humans, all of us, must 
develop a global cooperative economy 
and global, strictly enforced environ- 
mental protection laws. 

There is an underlying racist tone to 
Wuerthner’s writing. He refers often to 
welfare benefits and development sub- 
sidies received by Alaskan Natives as 
though the federal government was sim- 
ply pitying these poor people and giving 
them money. This is hardly the case. 
The Alaskan Natives, like other native 
peoples, gave up vast land and mineral 
resources — and the context of their 
entire culture — in exchange for paltry, 
short-term benefits. When Wuerthner 
makes moral judgments, as he does con- 
stantly, about things other than the en- 
vironment, he shows his bias and under- 
mines his article. Wuerthner says the 
Alaskan Native population may be 
higher now than at the time of contact; 
this is certainly an arguable point, at 
best. His comment about Indians being 
given money by the government (again, 

Campfire . . . 

charge. Already John and I are breath- 
ing sighs of relief as we re freed up to 
attack various projects we’ve had to ig- 
nore due to lack of time. (I might even 
get our book The Big Outside done 
now.) The rumors that Dixie has taken 
up with Jack Bums again and run off 
to Australia are untrue. And last but 
certainly not least, Charles Conner and 
Lainie Levick, also Tucson EFIers, are 
taking over the filling of orders for us. 
Welcome aboard, friends, and thank you 
for your fine work in support of this 
endeavor. 

Now, I’ve got to wrap this up so I 
can pack for a float trip on the San Juan 
River with John Seed and the EF! 
Foundation Board. See you at the RRR! 

— Dave Foreman 


they were not ever given something 
with no strings attached) to go shopping 
in Fairbanks smacks of the “niggers on 
welfare driving Cadillacs” comment we 
used to hear so much. He implies that 
Pribilof Islanders received $190,000 per 
person, but the time span or the fact 
that this was to be used for overall tribal 
economic development isn’t explained, 
creating a misleading picture of money 
being squandered. 

By attacking a racial group — rather 
than examining the economic system we 
are all a part of, which is predicated on 
mthless competition for resources and 
a philosophy of man-against-nature — 
Wuerthner’s article lacks balance. Since 
it is my racial group he’s attacking, I 
am on guard and recognize both in his 
tone and his arguments the kinds of ra- 
cist statements that are usually made 
in other contexts, but are made here 
in defense of ecology — an issue we 
should be on the same side of. 

Whatever depredations indigenous 
people have fallen prey to — not just 
here but in Africa, South America, Au- 
stralia — as they become pawns in the 
power plays of federal governments and 
huge corporations, we should re- 
member that originally native peoples 
everywhere, including Europeans, 
lived in harmony with nature. All of the 
old religions revolved around a rever- 
ence for all life and a respect for our 
place in the overall scheme of things. 
Ancient legends say that the sin of hub- 
ris, pride, has time and again brought 
the downfall of human beings. Each 
time we think we can dominate all life, 
we crash. Each time we come back from 
the brink of extinction a little wiser. 
We are all only human. Why should it 
surprise anyone that native peoples 
clearcut anymore than that anyone else 
does? Why should native peoples be 
held to a higher standard? 

To divide people along racial, ethnic, 
or sexual lines is dangerous. To do so 
on behalf of ecology is doubly danger- 
ous; for to the elliptical human mind, 
to do something bad on behalf of some- 
thing good, makes the bad thing ok. 


Anyone who drives a car, talks on the 
phone, or mails a letter to be carried 
by trucks and planes, is part of a system 
of exploitation of the earth. None of us 
are exempt — especially in this country, 
where we all use more than our share 
— from the charge of exploitation of 
the earth’s resources. The ecology 
movement will not succeed as long as 
it remains a movement of primarily 
white, middle and upper-middle class, 
college educated, economically and so- 
cially privileged people. 

Our ethical behavior should not be 
directed toward the land exclusively, 
nor toward humans exclusively, but 
should join both together in community. 
In the Indian view of things, Gitche 
Manitou was everything beyond the 
earth, was the sky, the Great Mystery, 
the Spirit or “breath” of life. Earth and 
its people, which included all humans, 
animals, and plants collectively as 
“people,” were everything . that was 
manifest, visible, physical. The job of 
mankind, being part of both matter and 
spirit, was to join Gitche Manitou and 
Mother Earth together, to join the 
spiritual or ideal with the material or 
real. It still is our job and it won’t hap- 
pen until the consciousness of everyone 
is raised. A land ethic is one step in 
that process and it will evolve in the 
mind of a thinking community — slowly, 
together. 

Although I admire Wuerthner’s dedi- 
cation and well-researched facts he 
added to the fund of environmental 
knowledge, I object on principle to at- 
tacks on select racial groups, especially 
Alaskan Natives who have been more 
often prey than predator in their reluc- 
tant eat-or-be-eaten chess game with 
the government and the corporations. 

— Lewis R Johnson. 

Dear Dave: 

It seems timely to indicate by a letter 
in Earth First! why the Virginia Chap- 
ter of Sierra Club has declined to en- 
dorse a “Shenandoah Wilderness” pro- 
posal as currently presented. I am 
knowledgeable of the area, living within 
20 miles of it and having wandered in 
it many times. 

It would be great to gain a 65,000 
acre Wilderness in the Appalachian 
Mountains. There are, however, serious 
questions about the character of this 
proposal as initially and currently 
presented. 

The proposal was initially advanced 
on the premise that long-existing roads 
therein had been so severely damaged 
by a 100-year flood in western Virginia 
in November 1985 that the US Forest 
Service would be obliged to abandon 
them, thereby making the area roadless 
and offering a potential Wilderness of 
approximately 65,000 acres. As it 
turned out, the damage was spotty and 
mostly limited to separate stretches of 
50-300 feet, plus two or three bridges 
being washed out. Within a few months, 
the Forest Service had made temporary 
repairs and restored most of the roads 


Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkey wrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 

The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First ! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 


to service passable by pickup truck. 
Where the bridges were out, it was prac- 
tical to ford the North River during the 
low water of summer and early fall. 

Since Fiscal Year 1987 Congressional 
appropriations became available, the 
FS has largely completed restoring the 
roads to their normal condition, i.e., 
safe and convenient for passage by or- 
dinary passenger cars; though work on 
the bridges has not been completed. 
The roads will NOT be abandoned by 
the Forest Service. 

Exclusive of the roads which would 
be the boundary of the proposed 
Shenandoah Wilderness, there are 32 
miles of good gravel or dirt roads open 
to the public year-around within the pro- 
posed boundary. These roads have been 
in service for many years and are popu- 
lar with a wide variety of users, includ- 
ing bird watchers, backpackers, scien- 
tists, and hunters. This is a comprehen- 
sive system of roads. While most of the 
mileage is at low elevations, one road 
ascends from the North River to the 
highest point in the area (Reddish 
Knob, elevation 4397 feet). 

To acknowledge the existence and use 
of these roads while urging their closing 
would be one thing. To imply that these 


continued on page 25 


\/ou decide . . . 

Witt he stay or u/itt he yo) 


Our little, fat, Coors-surilling redneck and Ms barnyard language 
offend some — so it’s up to you to decide whether he should 
remain as our “Letters” mascot or whether the “Letters” column 
should be sanitized with one of these other logos and titles. 
For every $10 you contribute to the Earth First! Foundation’s 
Journal Research Fund ( which pays for in-depth articles here), 
you receive one vote for the “Letters” logo of your choice. Send 
your votes (and your $!) today to the Earth First! Foundation, 
POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703. 
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Redwoods . . . 

Continued from page 1 
down, and help them set up in the trees 
which the other spur climbers were 
climbing. As I coiled my rope, Darryl 
kept the loggers slack-jawed with an 
amazing aerial traverse from his tree 
to the giganto. 

Both spur climbers fixed girth hitches 
with webbing, set climbing ropes, and 
rappelled down. The sitters began their 
ascents. I hurriedly tied gear to Larry 
Evans’ platform and attached it to the 
rope. Darryl was already in another 
tree. Unfortunately, everyone else was 
hiding. I went looking for tree sitters. 
When I found them, up the hill, we could 
see PL security arriving below. We 
began hauling equipment out of the 
•area, evading security as they combed 
the woods. (EF! attitude: don’t stop 
when they yell “halt” unless they are 
armed cops in full line of sight.) 

I watched through binos. The clim- 
bers were like little nodules on the sides 
of the trees, giving perspective to the 
trees’ immense size. Darryl stood in his 
spurs 150 feet off the ground, PL sec- 
urity at the tree’s base. Larry was up 
at 120 feet, in his stirrups and harness 
attached to the rope with climbing aids. 
PL security had intercepted his plat- 
form. Kurt Newman had raised his plat- 
form 60 feet up his tree. As the day 
passed, they developed a “good” protes- 
ter, “bad” protester dynamic with the 
the loggers below. Kurt goaded the log- 
gers into cutting them down. Larry 
talked no crap forestry, and impressed 
them with his endurance. Darryl told 
off-color jokes. 

The sheriffs arrived and split up in 
teams, returning later with a ground 
person and gear. They unfurled the 30- 
foot “Save the redwoods” banner on the 
road. The graphic banner “Stop MAX- 
XAM,” replete with blood-spattered 
skull and crossbones, had them silent 
and pensive. 

The arrival of a police blazer on the 
other side of my bush forced my retreat, 
but I returned later. Larry was coming 
down. After a Herculian effort, the cold 
was proving too much. He surrendered. 
A generator roared and the forest was 
illuminated by floodlights. A spotlight 
hit Darryl’s tree. He was gone! During 
the diversion, he had jammed it into 
the canopy. He made a bosen’s chair 
from his rope, and persevered until mid- 
night, when the cold forced him down 
too. 

Kurt was warm in his down, but the 
loggers were building a road to his tree. 
They were ready to bring in a crane. 
As Kurt parlayed with the sheriff to gain 
time, the loggers shot at him with 
slingshots. 

At dawn a spur climber was sent up. 
Setting up a banner would involve pre- 
venting this dude from interfering. 
Kurt’s rock climbers’ safety ethic pre- 
vailed; he surrendered. A few hours 
later, 150 people gathered in a ear cara- 
van. As we approached the log deck, 
the absence of log trucks struck us. The 
deck was shut down! In an effort to pre- 
vent a photo of a blockaded, bannered 
log truck, they stopped work for the 
day .... Bewildered workers were 
turned away by cops. 

A festive atmosphere prevailed. 
EF!ers reveled in marimba music, and 
spoke with non EF! locals with eyes full 
of awe at our having stopped the trucks. 

It was a successful action: 13 local ar- 
rests, five more in Mill Valley, where 800 
pounds of tree stumps were cemented 
in front of PL’s sales office door. In New 
York Earth First!’s first action, demon- 
strators picketed Drexel-Bumum offices. 
In Washington, DC, the Security Ex- 
change Commission was leafletted. In 
Los Angeles, the Earth Goddess took 
a redwood sapling to MAXXAM/PL 
headquarters. At CDF’s THP mill in 
Santa Rosa, EFIers made their views 
known. (See articles this issue.) Our 
power is obvious. We shut them down 
for a day just by saying we’d be there. 
The Sheriffs department set up road 
blocks and threatened to arrest media 
trying to approach the tree-sit. The 
judge disqualified himself from the bloc- 
kaders’ trial, and we gained national 
news with a report on the “Today Show. ” 

Our issue will be heard. As I left All 
Species’ Grove a few nights later, I 
heard a male Spotted Owl call and a 
female respond. I wonder, will it be in 
time? 

Mokai is a legendary northern 
California forest defender. 
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Fireman prepares to remove the Marin County banner. Photo by Steve Ringman 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 



EF! Texas demo outside Hurtwitz’ Houston headquarters. Photo by Sedge Simmons. 




ALLS 

OUT OF THE 

Wilderness 


EF! in New York City takes the Pacific Lumber battle to Wall Street. The first EF! 
demo in New York City! Photo by Melinda Billings. 


LOS ANGELES 

by Peter Bralver 

On May 18 — the day of the multi-city 
coordinated Humboldt action — LA 
Earth First!ers stood in front of the 
MCO offices (Maxxam-Pacific Lumber) 
holding banners to protest the destruc- 
tion of the North Coast forests. Denise 
Conway-Mucha, dressed as Mother 
Earth in winding vines over her dress, 
tried to carry a baby Sequoia Redwood 
in a bucket into the offices of those now 
owning the North Coast clearcutting' 
machine. She was prevented, however, 
and to push an arrest would have been 
fruitless with no media recording our 
lonely vigil. 

TEXAS 

by Jean Crawford 

The Texas action against Charles 
Hurwitz and Maxxam took place far 
from the mist-wreathed redwoods on 
the Northwest Coast. Our action was 
in hot, smoggy Houston surrounded by 
concrete buildings — so we took the 
forest with us, in the form of cardboard 
redwoods and three living cedars. Our 
eco-defending trees bore signs and our 
“forest” was accompanied by 15 Earth 
First! ers. They included an outraged 
lumberjack, Bob Gartner, who strode 
up and down the sidewalk shouting that 
Hurwitz was destroying America! We 
planted ourselves in front of MCO Plaza 
and commenced telling Houston that 
this was home for an ecocidal vampire. 

Traffic was thick so the passers-by 
got a good look at us. Some folk were 
amused, some were angry, but many 
were supportive. Suits and secretaries 
descended from the MCO building to 
gawk at and talk with us. We explained 
our objection to ancient trees being sac- 
rificed to Hurwitz’ greed. 

Three spokespeople, Lisa Hender- 
son, Sedge Simons and myself tried to 
deliver a message to the Vampire’s of- 
fice. The armed guards wouldn’t let us 
in the building; they said Mr. Hurwitz 
didn’t want to see us! 

After our attempt at “civilized” com- 
munication failed, the trees held a 
tribunal. Hurwitz was represented by 
a dummy labeled “Charles Hurwitz — 
Corporate Vampire. ” He was found guilty 
of Crimes against Nature. The trees were 
certain that he believed in the Golden 
Rule, so they did to him what he was 
doing to them — they chopped him 
down! We finished by chanting at the 
building, “Charles Hurwitz, you can’t 
hide. /We charge you with arborcide.” 

NEW YORK CITY 

by Matt Meyers 

On May 18, the New York City chaptei' 
of Earth First! became reality. The 
issue that brought us together was th® 
clearcutting of California old growth 
Coast Redwoods by Maxxam Corpora' 
tion. Together with Earth Firstlers if 
six other locations — Humboldt County 
Mill Valley, Santa Rosa, and L o 5 
Angeles, California; Houston; an** 
Washington, DC — we joined in a na- 
tional day of protest against Maxxam 5 
ecocide of the redwood forests which 
Maxxam grabbed from the Pacif )C 
Lumber Company two years ago. , 

NYCEF! protested on Park atf 
Madison Avenues. For the first time F 
NYC politics, redwood trees carried 
signs on behalf of their sisters af c 
brothers in California. We were al 5 ° 
dressed as owls and other non-hum** 11 
species facing extinction due to tl* e 
clearcutting of their habitat. 

Two weeks prior to our demonstrate 
at their headquarters, Maxxam 1^ 
town, moving to their “parent” hea®' 
quarters in Los Angeles. We celebrate 
our City ridding itself of Maxxam, $ 
marching over to an office of Dre* e ’ 
Burnham, Lambert — the investm®’ 1 
banking firm who issued the junk bote 
that allowed Maxxam to take o' ,el 
Pacific Lumber. Future deep ecolof? 
picket lines are planned for DreX 5 *'’ 
main offices on Wall Street. The deF 
brought together sisters and broth 51 ' 
from Greenpeace, The Greens, Rf 1 ! 1 
forest Action Network, Big Mount ** 1 
Support Committee, as well as L o 11 * 
Island and NYC Earth First! . 

Guided by the slogan “Wall Str 5 ! 
Out of the Wilderness,” we EF"? 
Firstlers in New York City have fin* 1 - 
come together and found a mission- 


Tactical Thoughts 
on the MAXXAM 

Protests 

by Socratrees 

One of our primary goals has been 
to publicize the atrocities being commit- 
ted against California’s last remaining 
virgin redwood wilderness. Our action 
was publicized on every major network 
in the state, the “Today Show,” the San 
Francisco Chronicle, LA Times and 
countless others. The Houston Post ran 
a front page story, which revealed pre- 
vious battles that Hurwitz has had with 
celebrities like Frank Sinatra, and his 
connection with ex-prez Gerry Ford. A 
special howl of thanks goes to Texas 
Earth First! for exposing this environ- 
mental criminal in his home town, and 
to all in solidarity with us that day. 

We’ve been asked to delineate things 
we did right and wrong so that others 
may leam from what we did. Here are 
a few items: 

RIGHT: We conveyed the universality 
of our issue to folks around the country, 
which enabled us to act in seven loca- 
tions. Perhaps others can find branch 
offices in various cities of corporations 
harming the environment and again 
hold a nationwide event. 

WRONG: The tree-climbers saw that 
the loggers had left equipment behind 
but took no precautions to prepare for 
their return. The climbers spread their 
own equipment out so carelessly that 
a quick departure was not feasible. 
Keep your gear together. Also, the clim- 
bers did not take the banners, water, 
or warm clothes with them on the initial 
climb. Had they done so, the action 
might have been more sustainable. 

RIGHT: The date of our event was 
well-chosen. It was the first Monday 
after finals at Humboldt State Univer- 
sity, from which came many of the par- 
ticipants. At an earlier date, students 
would have been studying. At a later 
date, many would have left for home. 

WRONG: We underestimated our ad- 
versary. Louisiana-Pacific withheld 
their information on the tree-spiking in- 
jury at the Cloverdale mill for a full 
week so that it was publicized just be- 
fore the action, adding an enormous 
strain to our overworked psyches. On 
the 15th, I came to our office to do last 
minute media work, but our phones 
were ringing non-stop with calls from 
media from all over the US wanting 
.comments on the spiking. Mike Roselle 
was en route to Humboldt County and 
could not be reached for comment. So 
we handled the flack carefully, focusing 
attention on LP’s safety hazards and our 
written group non-property destruction 
policy. Louisiana-Pacific and Pacific 
Lumber are part of a coalition of timber 
beasts who shamelessly call themselves 
WE CARE. Collusion to sabotage our 
event is likely. However, the increased 
publicity of the spiking simply brought 
more media to our rally. 

RIGHT: We used affinity groups. An 
action like this is so complex that no 
one person could coordinate it all. Affin- 
ity groups included media contacts, 
video crew, reconnaissance scouts, tree 
climbers, jail support crew, telephone 
crew, drivers to pick-up forest action 
crew, lawyers, musicians, radio phone 
operators (we rented 2-way radios), 
fund raisers, blockaders, fence jum- 
pers, base camp maintainers, guides to 
woods action for supplies and media, 
rally coordinators, and more. We put 
this all together in two weeks, not 
counting the months of scouting and 
mapping. 

WRONG: We thought our choice of a 
log deck site was a secret, but PL had 
made preparations at the very log deck 
we had chosen. They knew. In the fu- 
ture, if secrecy is necessary, we may 
do tree actions without a nation-wide 
action. 

RIGHT: We stationed people at the 
phones during our action, to keep track 
of where people were going to jail and 
to help get them out. Follow arrestees 
to the jail. Solidarity in this is a moral 
obligation to your brothers and sisters. 

WRONG: After a loggers’ pick-up 
plowed through our crowd (one fellow 
was knocked down but not injured) 
many participants began yelling at the 
police. Although the cops’ lack of action 


was despicable, violent behavior on our 
part could have led to an uglier 
situation. 

COMMUNICATE: When you have as 
many people as we had working on this, 
with many living far apart, communica- 
tion can be a problem. Yet it is probably 
the most essential element of any ac- 
tion. If you don’t know who is in jail, 
who has called what press, etc., and if 
you think that someone else is doing it 
so you needn’t bother, that is a relin- 
quishment of responsibility. A few calls 
every day help. 

We opened with a circle. Have Native 
Americans present for prayer cere- 
monies. Close with a circle. This is in 
some way spiritual insurance that what 
you are about to do and have done is 
for the benefit of all. 

Though we made many mistakes, our 
action was overall a huge success. We 
closed MAXXAM operations in three 
locations. We finished with a positive 
attitude, a party, and this silly notion 
that we will do this again soon! 


Washington 

by Mike Jakubal 

There it was, amongst the usual 
expletives and phone numbers on the 
wall above the commode in Joe’s Tavern, 
two words and an exclamation point, 
“Earth First!.” The bar had been 
christened. EF! had arrived in 
Wenatchee! 

It arrived with a howl, as 22 ecoheads 
marched on the Wenatchee National 
Forest HQ on May 28 to express support 
for Wenatchee wilderness and protest 
Forest Service schemes to destroy the 
same. With signs a- wavin’, our spirited 
assemblage belted out songs of revolt 
(or at least revolting songs). “We don’t 
believe you anymore” — the chorus to 
Budworm’s latest protest song — rang 
against the building as curious Freds 
hovered about in the lobby. Soon, Paul 
Hart, Freddie mouthpiece, nervously 
approached the group with his note- 
board and fielded questions and filled 
pages with our “concerns.” No amount 
of Freddie platitudes, though, could 
hide the facts: 1700 miles of new roads 
on the Wenatchee, more grazing, huge 
ORV increase, destruction of habitat 
necessary for successful reintroduction 
of Gray Wolves and Grizzly Bears, 
further species extirpation, and more 
and bigger clearcuts and deficits. When 
asked about the number of timber staff 
compared to the one full-time wildlife 
staffer, Hart waffled: 

FS: “Well, I’m not really sure.” 

EF!: “Just roughly ... 10? 15?” 

FS: “Well . . . more like 70 or 100.” 

The need for action was clear. With 
our List of Demands and Statement of 
Intentions presented and the media 
scurrying off with their story, we left 
the bureaufats and proceeded to a local 
establishment more conducive to cele- 
bration ... for this had been the largest 
environmental protest in Wenatchee 
history! 

The Wenatchee National Forest 
(WNF) contains 600,000 acres of pris- 
tine forest open to the greedrapers. The 
WNF contains Grizzlies and, on occa- 
sion, Wolves and Moose; and may be 
home to a far higher than expected con- 
centration of Spotted Owls. Presently 
there are 24 ongoing or upcoming 
timber sales with confirmed Spotted 
Owl nests either near or within sale 
boundaries. Wolves and Moose are not 
even considered in any WNF planning 
and Griz is just now receiving basic 
acknowledgement in the form of grossly 
underfunded studies. 

Grizzlies and wolves will be a prime 
focus for Earth First! actions on the 
Wenatchee and the North Cascades as 
a whole. Perhaps a dozen Grizzlies live 
in North Cascades National Park and 
the implications for the adjacent 
Wenatchee, Okanogan and Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie National Forests are clear: 
“managing” for Grizzlies and wolves will 
mean complete shut-down of logging in 
presently untrammeled areas and re- 
habilitation of damaged land. We will 
conduct a multi-faceted campaign to 
bring these issues into the streets, 
newspapers, TV and, at times, cour- 
trooms and jails. Anyone with pertinent 
info on Griz and Gray Wolf, ideas on 
strategy, or energy to commit to this 



Agnes Mansfield and Aster Pkillipa captured among the massive holes of the ancient, 
now-horizontal forests. Photo by Carl Dalton. 


EF! Update 

struggle, contact us! 

The Washington EF! movement is 
committed to decentralized, autonom- 
ous affinity group-based action, feeling 
that this allows us the greatest flexibil- 
ity and response-ability and best en- 
courages diversity of thought and ac- 
tion. Seattle, Olympia, and Bellingham 
(Shuksan EF!) have active groups that 
will soon be joined by the new groups 
in Wenatchee and the Okanogan High- 
lands to work on the following issues 
and more: 

BLACK BEARS: An important com- 
ponent in the Black Bear’s spring diet 
is the cambium of young trees, which 
they obtain by clawing through the 
bark. To the timber industry, this is 
known as “bear damage” and provides 
an excuse to kill 1600 bears each year, 
even though no accurate bear popula- 
tion figures exist. This slaughter is car- 
ried out through an “unholy alliance” 
between the Forest Service, 
Washington Department of Natural Re- 
sources, the State Department of Game 
(DOG), and a timber industry lobbying 
group — the Washington Forest Protec- 
tion Association (WFPA). When corpo- 
rate landowners find damage, they in- 
form DOG and request a hunt. On Na- 
tional Forests — public land! — WFPA 
makes inspections and recommend- 
ations for the bear hunt. This quagmire 
of corporate-State-Federal collusion 
was the target of simultaneous EF! 
demos in Olympia, Seattle (Mt. Baker- 
Snoqualmie NF HQ), and Darrington 
on May 19. Seattle and Olympia both 
drew 20 protesters. Seattle gained good 
media coverage and a lively confronta- 
tion with the Baker-Snoqualmie (BS) 
spokes-ass, who demonstrated amazing 
flexibility by repeatedly putting his foot 
in his mouth. Shuksan EF! met the 
Ranger of the Darrington District of the 
BS National Forest with songs and lec- 
tures on bears and ecology. Follow-ups 
to these protests are in the works. 

OLD GROWTH: Shuksan EF! has is- 
sued a list of old growth timber sales 
to be withdrawn from consideration on 
the BSNF. Civil disobedience is prom- 
ised. Also, unknown persons have been 
using rearranged logging slash and 
white lime to “spell-out” to motorists 
on 1-5 their feelings about clearcuts: 
“RAPE.” 

ELWA RIVER: Built against the 
societal laws of the time and the moral 
laws of Nature, the damns on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula’s Elwa River provide only 
30% of the electricity used by the local 
paper mill while depriving the local 
economy of an estimated two million dol- 
lars annually due to the loss of salmon 
runs. Consensus is building that the 
Elwa should flow free again, with a 
prominent Seattle columnist even 
suggesting a lottery for the privilege 
of pushing the plunger. The Free the 
Elwa rally on June 30 will provide the 
necessary kick in the arse to spur the 
process. 

Washington Earth First! gatherings 
will be “quadrannual” events, occurring 
on each Solstice and Equinox. The next 
will be in Sauk Meadows, site of last 
year’s protests to save Spotted Owls 
threatened by clearcuts. 

For the third consecutive year, 


WAEF! organized Earth Day events at 
the University of Washington. This 
year’s agenda focused on Grizzlies in the 
North Cascades. Featured speakers 
were Harvey Manning; Michael Frome; 
Arthur Dogmeat, who narrated Doug 
Peacock’s excellent Grizzly footage; and 
a panel who discussed reintroduction of 
extirpated species. The events gained 
a front page article in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and an AP wire story on 
the status of Grizzlies in the North 
Cascades. 

The Road Show, featuring the deep 
ecology slide presentation “Doing Away 
With Dominance,” has been seen by 
hundreds throughout the state. The 
show is still available. 

Lastly, monkeywrenching has plagued 
Washington greedrapers in the last year. 
In fact, through a reliable source, we’ve 
learned that Whorehauser alone has 
been losing nine million dollars a year 
to ecotage and labor-related sabotage! 
Carry on! 

The energy in Washington is high this 
summer and the message to the forces 
of destruction is clear: WE DON’T 
BELIEVE YOU ANYMORE! 

WAEF! can be contacted at the 
addresses in our Directory. 

Don’t Trust Freddie 
Behind the Wheel 

by Sparkle Plenty 

While driving up towaj-d McGraw 
Lookout in Hells Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area to investigate reports that 
a Forest Service timber sale had resulted 
in a double whammy — an archaeological 
site rudely “excavated” and a spring 
destroyed by logging — environmental 
inspectors Rick Bailey and Kate Crockett 
met Forest Service employees in an un- 
planned fashion. 

Apparently exuberant over completing 
a long work day and champing at the 
bit to get home and put on the feedbag, 
FS employees Jeff Jenkins and Mike 
Reed were joyriding on the lefthand 
side of the road. Meanwhile, Bailey and 
Crockett, moving at their usual dig- 
nified and energy-conscious pace, 
turned right onto the McGraw Road; 
unfortunately, their lane was occupied 
by said Freds. 

Brakes squealed, wheels cranked, 
gravel flew, and yes, Destiny met Fate, 
and all found themselves closer than 
they had ever wished to be. A§ Bailey 
extricated himself from the retrains of 
his vehicle and proceeded to give a fair 
demonstration of Abyssus Pistoffus, 
and Crockett extricated her teeth from 
her lower lip, FS^driver Jenkins (driv- 
ing without license and registration) 
was heard to remark plaintively, “Well, 
it looks like we’re gonna be late for 
dinner.” 

The bad news: the area of destruction 
remained unexamined. However, other 
concerned parties will document the 
scene of the crime, and Bailey and 
Crockett plan to return. The good news: 
a small Honda can do an amazing amount 
of damage to a Forest Service crummy. 
Nevertheless, Bailey and Crockett do 
not recommend this tactic. They do rec- 
ommend that all travelers on FS roads 
wear seatbelts, and further caution all 
forest activists to avoid coming between 
Freddie and his meal. 
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Pacific Rim Coastal Rainforests 
& the Klamath Knot 


EF! Siskiyou closes down the Hobson Horn Timber Sale. 


in 


18 Arrested in Three Actions 
North Kalmiopsis 


by Earth First! Siskiyou 

Spurred by the arrests of three Earth 
Firstlers on April 7 (see article last 
issue), the North Kalmiopsis campaign 
has continued to grow. On April 21, an 
affinity group from Areata came up to 
celebrate John Muir’s birthday in a way 
they knew he’d appreciate, by putting 
their bodies in the way of Wilderness 
destruction. Seven people were arrested 
at the newly constructed locked gate to 
the Hobson Horn Timber Sale area 
when they blocked the entrance to log- 
gers that morning. One more person, 
who had become separated from the 
group when they tried to get further 
into the timber sale area, was arrested 
at noon after chaining himself to the 
gate by the neck and leg with kryptonite 
bike locks ... to the musical accompan- 
iment of Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and Lone 
Wolf Circles. 

“The Forest Service has it backwards,” 
declared one protester. “Instead of lock- 
ing this gate to prevent forest destruction 
in an area of national significance, they’ve 
locked this gate to prevent the Earth’s 
protectors from doing their job.” 

It was a great day for John Muir, as 
protesters and supporters joined local 
kids for a parade and children’s play at 
his Birthday Party at a campground 
along the Rogue River. 

The Areata 8 were later arraigned 
and charged with criminal trespass. 
They plead no contest, and were re- 
leased with probation and community 
service sentences. 

On May 8, members of the Takilma 
affinity group put together another 


Earth First! Siskiyou is leading the 
fight to save the North Kalmiopsis. They 
recently completed a well-urritten and 
highly informative 16-page tabloid on the 
Kalmiopsis region and the campaign to 
save it. For copies of this tabloid — from 
whence come the two articles printed 
here — or to donate to this worthy old 
groivth campaign, write: EF! Siskiyou, 
Box 212, Williams, OR 975Uh (503-899- 
1696 or 8i6-7525). 


dramatic action at the Hobson Horn 
gate. Two protesters were first chained 
to the gate by necks and legs, and then 
buried up to their necks in gravel, so 
that the gate itself was completely co- 
vered. When the workers arrived at 6 
AM, they were amused, and there were 
a couple of hours for good talk before 
the sheriffs arrived. However, the 
sheriffs seemed to be getting tired of 
this, and one protester was roughly 
shoved around when he got too near a 
truck suspected of hauling gravel. 

This same Takilma affinity group was 
a mainstay during the successful 1983 
campaign against the Bald Mountain 
Road. The camp-in along the road the 
night before was fun, so the message 
from these folks is: “Five tents in May, 
1000 this summer.” 

Arrestees are being charged with 
criminal mischief, and are being asked 
to pay restitution money to the logging 
company for the delay and removal of 
the gravel. The amount of money re- 
quested has been unreasonably high, so 
the Takilma folks are working with a 
lawyer. Contributions for the defense 
of the Takilma 7 should be sent to: 9545 
Takilma, Cave Jet, OR 97573. 


by Earth First! Siskiyou 

When the annual rainfall is upwards 
of 200 inches, and moss grows on every 
available surface, even dirt, then you 
can call the place a rainforest even if 
it’s not in the tropics. 

The Pacific Rim Coastal Rainforests 
stretch from Big Sur up to the Tongass 
in Alaska, yet only a few large blocks 
remain of what was once the mightiest 
forest on Earth. The largest grouping 
of areas of original forest is located 
within the Klamath-Siskiyou Bioregion 
in northwest California and southwest 
Oregon. Surrounded and severed from 
each other by highways and an advancing 
sea of clearcuts, the last remaining 
stands of primeval forest rise like 
enchanted castles from the dust of a 
battlefield; islands of beauty. 

All together, these islands of unpro- 
tected roadless areas and protected 
Wilderness form a far-reaching archi- 
pelago of forested habitat known as the 
Klamath Knot. The rocks of the Klamath- 
Siskiyous are ancient pieces of ocean 
floor that uplifted over millions of years 
and smashed into the continental plate 
to form a mountain range long before 
the formation of the Cascades or Sierras 
to the east. The vegetation in these 
mountains mirrors the complexity of 
the rocks — but it’s even more diverse 
because it’s open to the sky, and to the 
variations of rainfall that occur as the 
rainforest coastal strip gradually shifts 
into the oak chaparral of the great 
inland valleys. 

The ecological/geological zone of the 
Klamath Knot extends north 200 miles 
along the coast from about the 40th to 
the 43rd parallel. Hemmed in by agricul- 
ture and urbanization to the south, and 
by industrial clearcutting to the north, 
Klamath Knot forested habitat is con- 
nected to the Cascade-Sierran region 
by a narrow isthmus of forest along the 
Siskiyou crest by Mt. Ashland, and 
another extending to Mt. Shasta. 

The winding canyon of the main stem 
of the Klamath River roughly bisects 
this area. To the south lie the Marble- 
Trinity and Yolla Bolly mountains, while 
to the north, the Siskiyou Mountain Pro- 
vince extends its branches across the 
Rogue River and over to the Cascades. 
At the northern tip of the Siskiyous lies 
the Rogue-Illinois Old Growth Island, 
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one of the largest (200,000 acres) and 
most vegetatively diverse in the entire 
Klamath Knot Archipelago. 

The North Kalmiopsis Roadless Area 
lies at the heart of this habitat island 
— center of controversy and ecological 
keystone. Thick stands of ancient forest 
still remain in four major unroaded 
drainages between the protected Wild 
Illinois River Canyon and the protected 
Wild Rogue River Canyon. If the 
forested watersheds of Silver, Indigo, 
Lawson, and Shasta Costa Creeks are 
successfully defended against further 
logging and roadbuilding, they will con- 
tinue to form the heart of what may be 
the largest block of old growth forest 
and Spotted Owl habitat remaining in 
the Pacific Northwest. However, if the 
North Kalmiopsis is roaded and logged, 
the Rogue-Illinois Forest will be cut in 
two, and the long-term strength of the 
entire chain of old growth islands will 
perhaps be weakened beyond hope of 
recovery. 

Only by seeing the whole fabric of 
life in this region, and the pattern that 
it takes, can we truly appreciate the 
importance of any one area within it. 
Therefore, Earth First! proposes that the 
entire Siskiyou Mountain Province be 
designated as a National Big Wilderness 
Park. This area still stands basically 
whole, and it needs to remain that way! 



TWO FORKS 

Multi-million Dollar Disaster 


by Michael E Adams 

If the Denver Water Board (DWB) 
has its way, a pristine, free-flowing 
river 24 miles southwest of Denver will 
be dammed. The proposed Two Forks 
dam and reservoir would flood 32 miles 
of the South Platte River between the 
towns of Deckers and Foxton. This is 
an area of rugged granite hills and open 
forests of pine and fir, with some of the 
finest trout water in the state. All of 
this will be under 350 feet of water if 
the DWB, a non-elected body with no 
public accountability, gets the go-ahead 
for a project for which cheaper and less 
damaging alternatives exist. 

The Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DEIS) for Two Forks is now 
available for public review in libraries 
throughout the state. A final EIS is due 
to be released this summer. The US 
Army Corps of Engineers plans to issue 
a Public Notice of Permit Pending and 
Public Hearing in August. Citizen in- 
volvement at the hearings, letters, and 
highly visible actions will be crucial at 
this time. This is the only hope of stop- 
ping the great juggernaut formed by 
the unholy marriage of the DWB and 
the Corps. 

In its proposals for meeting Denver 
area water needs through the year 2035, 
the DWB doesn’t seriously address 
moderate possibilities. All five of the 
DWBs alternative plans call for large, 
high-impact dams and reservoirs on the 
South Platte. Its first choice is the 
largest, the 1.1 million acre-foot Two 
Forks project. 

If House bill #1158 passes the Colorado 
Legislature and is signed into law by 
our pro-development governor, not only 
will all of us in Colorado suffer the de- 
struction of the Two Forks, we will be 
forced to pay for it as well! This bill, 
the Colorado Water Resources Develop- 
ment Fund, popularly known as the Two 
Forks bill, will force all Coloradans to 


pay for the enormous thirst of Denver. 

The justification for the Two Forks 
dam is based on 1982 population projec- 
tions prepared by the Denver Regional 
Council of Governments. These projec- 
tions have since been revised down- 
ward, yet the DWB continues to use 
the outdated figures. The Denver metro 
area is already a bloated monstrosity 
of air pollution, toxic wastes, and traffic 
congestion. Now, the economy has finally 
stalled, and we should welcome this res- 
pite from the growth cancer. Instead, 
our politicians and business leaders are 
falling over each other in their attempts 
to stimulate growth. 

The most serious flaw in the Two 
Forks proposal is the dismissal of con- 
servation as a viable alternative. The 
average per capita consumption of 
water on the Eastern Slope is over 200 
gallons per day — more than double 
the national average of 90 gallons per 
day. Most of this water goes to keeping 
non-native grasses green throughout the 
summer. Almost half the single-family 
homes in the Denver area are not even 
metered for water, so there is little 
incentive to conserve. The practice of 
xeriscaping, using native plants that 
require little or no watering, would 
eliminate the need for the Two Forks 
dam. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to the 
Corps and ask to be put on their mailing 
list for the Two Forks public hearings: 
Rosemary Hargrave, Senior Project 
Manager, Regulatory Branch, Corps 
of Engineers, POB 5, Omaha, NE 
68101-0005. If you live in Colorado, at- 
tend the hearings in late summer and 
early fall throughout the Denver area- 
Write letters to local newspapers and 
the Corps. Tell them it would make 
more sense to leave Two Forks alone 
and flood Denver. 

Michael Adams is a poet and environ- 
mentalist who lives in Eldorado 
Springs. 





CONDOR CAUGHT 



the Grizzly Bear, Gray Wolf, and Jaguar 
have passed from California already. 
The capture of AC-9 has called up a la- 
tent, primal sadness among the regional 
human populace. Even aforementioned 
condomapper Bloom was aware of the 
spiritual ramifications, when speaking 
to the press about AC-9: “Who knows? 
Maybe he (sensed) something was dif- 
ferent, given the fact there were no 
other condors around.” 

Hours prior to writing these lines, I 
received a call from a large newspaper 
back east, interested in EF!’s side of 
the condor story. The concern and 
emotion are still out there: It’s up to 
us to not let it die, and to walk point 
on habitat and related issues that the 
mainstream groups won’t fight yet. And 
it’s up to us to ride the zoos’ asses, 
making sure they get those condors 
back out there. 

AC-9 is part of the captive stock at 
San Diego now. Although his mate 
resides at LA, they didn’t take him 
there as she has begun courting rituals 
with another male. Although condors 
usually mate for life, certain things are 
forgotten in captivity. 

One last remark: the Chumash Indians, 
original human settlers of condor countiy, 
have a prophecy portending strange and 
terrible things when the shadow of the 
last condor is removed from the land. 
Out here, there’s been a lot of loose talk 
lately about what, exactly, constitutes 
“earthquake weather.” 

Mark Williams is a playwright and 
EF! leader in Los Angeles. 


by Mark L Williams 


. . . for the first time in 15,000 years, 
the foothills of Southern California are 
absent a familiar sight, (from Los 
Angeles Times’ report on the capture 
of the last wild California Condor) 

I found it disorienting, vaguely akin 
to working on a political campaign, re- 
tiring for the evening noth your candidate 
in the lead on election night, then waking 
the next day to find out he’d been assas- 
sinated. The day before the last known 
free California Condor in creation — 
reductively dubbed “AC-9” by the 
science boys — was hauled in after being 
trapped by nets blasted from cannons 
as he fed on a calfs corpse, LAEF! had 
staged a successful demonstration in 
front of the LA Zoo. Culminating with 
civil disobedience, our protest alerted 
the public and the bird manipulators 
that we will not stand quietly by as an 
extinction unfolds before our eyes. 

Originally, this article was simply to 
be a recounting of the demo; instead it 
has become a eulogy for AC-9 and his 
kind, their freedom, and the land they 
inhabited. 

done, taking on the multinationals, land 
rapists, and NRA boneheads. Don’t 
“alter” the condor — alter the forces 
of unchecked anthropocentrism! 

You look over the area i of their last 
stronghold and feel awful hollow . . . 
(Audubon researcher and vulture- 
snatcher Greg Sanders) 

The loss of the last wild condor re- 
verberated throughout a state that 
knows the loss of wild things too well: 


EF! LA “Free the Condor” demo at Los Angeles Zoo. 


Paradise Lost? 

EF! Hawai’i Accepts Challenge 


by Paul Faulstich 

We do not value 

The hill of dollars of the government. 

We are satisfied with the stones, 

The wondrous food of the land. 

— song protesting Hawaii’s annexation 
to the US 

Like all once unspoiled lands, the 
Hawaiian Islands were once paradise. 
Now, hundreds of thousands of tourists 
come to Hawai’i every year to find 
“paradise” at Waikiki, the Don Ho 
Lounge, and tourist parks. Earth First! 
Hawai’i has a different vision of 
paradise, and we will fight to see its 
realization. 

The newly (dis)organized EF! HI is 
a small but determined group. The 
issues facing us are huge: Hawai’i has 
the largest number of Endangered 
plant and animal species of any state 
in the US; a proposed geothermal plant 
threatens an area sacred to native 
Hawaiians; TBTk pollute the ocean, kill- 
ing the reefs; a freeway is planned that 
would cut through an undeveloped valley 
on Oahu; acid rain threatens to raise 
its ugly head here; and, of course, de- 
velopment proceeds at an absurd rate. 
Also, nuclear weapons abound on the 
islands. The military is ubiquitous here. 
The military presence is a threat to the 
ecological integrity of the entire Pacific; 
the Navy has dumped more than five 
million gallons of radioactive waste into 


Pearl Harbor, and continues to pollute 
the waters with hazardous chemicals. 

Driftnets — killers of marine mammals 
and seabirds — will be a focal point of 
EF! Hawai’i. We will protest their use 
through non-violent action. Yet our 
fight is not just to protect the Pacific, 
but all of this planet. EF!HI has joined 
the international protests against 
Burger King, and we have successfully 
spread our word to the public and have 
disturbed BK management. 

EF!HI has begun to work with Green 
Party and Greenpeace friends to bring 
our deep ecological vision to the Pacific. 
We need suggestions and appropriate 
propaganda (anybody have a whale 
costume?). So far we have found our 
greatest support in the trade winds, the 
gentle rains, and the Pacific swells. But 
that’s enough, for our love of Earth will 
carry us on. Let us finish where we 
began, with a song — this one a hula 
chant: 

Upward there upward 
The birds of the sky 
Downward there downward 
The flowers of the earth 
Landward there landward 
The forest of trees 
Seaward there seaward 
The fishes of the ocean 
Sing the burden of the song: 

How beautiful this universe! 

Paul Faulstich is an anthropologist 
and EF! Hawai’i contact. 




Mouth, of Russian River at Goat Rock Beach. Harbor Seals can be seen on beach 
in middle of picture. Photo by Paul Hughes. 


City Hall Sewage 
in Santa Rosa 


by Paul Hughes 

Officials in Santa Rosa, California, 
are considering a plan to pipe the city’s 
sewage into the ocean. The resulting 
controversy is becoming one of the most 
bitter local environmental battles of re- 
cent decades. Warnings of litigation, 
civil disobedience, and monkeywrench- 
ing have been publicly voiced. One 
speaker at a recent public hearing 
stated that there may be “guerrilla ac- 
tion” against sewage pipeline construc- 
tion in western Sonoma County and 
asked: “Can you afford the security?” 

In February the city issued its draft 
Environmental Impact Report (EIR) 
on sewage disposal options. The initial 
public hearing was so tempestuous that 
the city council walked out of the jam- 
med chambers. Another speaker noted, 
“The EIR does not address the cost of 
sabotage.” 

A major concern of ocean dumping 
opponents is preserving the extraordi- 
nary cleanliness of Sonoma coast waters 
and beaches. In her book An Island 
Called California, Elna Bakker ranks 
the Sonoma coast with the Cote d’Azur, 
Norwegian fjords, and White Cliffs of 
Dover for world-class scenic beauty. 
The Sonoma coast offers miles of un- 
spoiled beaches, Harbor Seal pupping 
areas, migrating California Gray 
Whales, and tidepools filled with 
brightly colored starfishes, crabs, and 
anemones. Two state laws and one fed- 
eral designation — the Gulf of the Faral- 
lones National Marine Sanctuary — cur- 
rently protect portions of the county’s 
coastal waters. 

But Santa Rosa, the county’s largest 
city, located 50 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, is considering a proposal to pump 
as much as 51.4 million gallons of sewage 
daily (by 2010) into the ocean 22 pipeline 
miles to the west. In the last two years 
the city twice illegally discharged sew- 
age into the Russian River. Con- 
sequently, the city found itself under a 
state order to develop a long-term 
wastewater treatment and disposal 
plan. In response to the order, city of- 
ficials commissioned, then certified, an 
EIR that looks at four sewerage alter- 
natives but rates ocean dumping (or 
“outfall” in the sanitized jargon of its 
supporters) highest. 

Key players on one side of the contro- 
versy are the small communities of 
western Sonoma County, where folks 
find a haven among redwoods, and the 
Sonoma County Environmental De- 
fense. On the other side is a Santa Rosa 
City Council that critics say is control- 
led by development interests and is bent 
on promoting growth that will boost the 
city’s population an additional 74% by 


2010. Santa Rosa’s head count, now 
103,000, grew 5.4% in 1986. 

Some observers fear a sewage 
pipeline to the sea would remove any 
limitation on growth that otheiwise 
might have been presented by sewage 
treatment capacity — a prospect they 
say is not lost on developers or their 
proxies in city politics. Others say city 
sewage consultant CH2M Hill enjoys a 
special relationship with city hall that 
puts the firm in a choice position to re- 
ceive the design contract if ocean dump- 
ing is approved. CH2M has been respon- 
sible for examining the sewerage alter- 
natives under consideration. 

Many are simply worried that ocean 
dumping will neither put the effluent 
out of mind nor out of sight. The Bodega 
Marine Lab in Bodega Bay, which uses 
the area for oceanographic study, con- 
ducted an experiment in which apples 
dumped at a proposed discharge point 
all floated back to shore within eight 
hours. Says marine biologist Joel 
Hedgpeth: “All ocean (discharge) should 
be far enough offshore that all that crud 
won’t wash back on shore . . . that’s a 
lot farther out than Santa Rosa thinks. ” 

The Russian River Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sebastopol City Council, Fisher- 
men’s Association of Bodega Bay, 
Sonoma County Board of Supervisors 
and nine conservation-related organiza- 
tions have denounced the scheme. 
Three organizations are poised to file 
suit to force the city government to have 
its EIR rewritten. 

Many opponents of the plan are prom- 
oting the Irrigation/Marsh/Bay (IMB) 
alternative. IMB would increase use of 
effluent for irrigation then empty the 
remainder into a constructed 1500-acre 
marsh on the shore of San Pablo Bay, 
36 miles south. Excess marsh-cleansed 
freshwater would be discharged into the 
bay in winter months. Similar marshes 
are now in use in Areata and Martinez, 
California. 

With so much opposition, one might 
wonder why city officials are continuing 
their march to the sea. Richard Charter, 
who has led the fight against offshore 
oil leasing along the California coast and 
is gearing up for the sewage fray, thinks 
city officials are convinced ocean dump- 
ing is the most expedient choice. 

“The City of Santa Rosa is playing 
a shell game with the public,” he said. 
“(By certifying the EIR) they are trying 
to mask their real intent, which is to 
focus mainly on ocean outfall. They 
know they’ve got a problem. That’s why 
they’re keeping (ocean dumping) hidden 
among the weeds. It’s steering the 
whole thing toward court.” 

Paul Hughes is a freelance en viron- 
mental writer and coast lover. 
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by Michael Robinson 

As a result of the pressure Earth First! 
and the Mountain Lion Coalition (a 
mainstream group) have been exerting 
throughout the hearings process, sev- 
eral bills have been introduced into the 
state legislature. Assemblyperson Tom 
Bates’ bill (AB467) proposed to 
reinstate the moratorium on trophy 
hunting the Mountain Lion. That bill 
drowned in the Water, Parks and Wild- 
life Committee. Concurrently, Senator 
Nicholas Petris introduced a bill 
(SB1687), which Bates will co-sponsor 
in the Assembly, that would ban the 
use of dogs in the hunts. It was hoped 
that allowing the hunt but not the 
hounds would overcome the objections 
of the powerful National Rifle Associa- 
tion (NRA), whose members primarily 
enjoy fiddling with their guns. How- 
ever, the NRA has come out against 
SB1687. Petris’ main barrier is Gover- 
nor Deukmejian, who previously vetoed 
a moratorium on the lion hunt. Since 
most trophy hunters lose their sense of 
smell when deprived of car emissions, 
and effectively go blind in the absence 
of right angles and concrete, Petris’ bill 
would reduce lion mortality tremend- 
ously. Unfortunately, those using dogs 
in violation of the law would only incur 
misdemeanor penalties, making it likely 
that hunters would risk the fine to get 
a lion. SB1687 should be amended to 
make its violation a felony. 

SB 1687 passed the Senate Natural 
Resources Committee and is destined 
for the Appropriations Committee. 
From there it goes to the Senate floor 
for a vote. If it passes the Senate the 
process must be repeated in the Assem- 
bly. Again, problems will surface in the 
Water, Parks & Wildlife Committee. It 
is vital that members of that committee 
receive correspondence supporting 
SB 1687 (with the felony provision 
added). 

A third bill reflects the point many 
Earth First!ers made in their testimony 
before the California Commission of 
Fish and Game in April, but that other 
environmentalists seemed loath to 
bring up — the hearings were a farce. 
It was obvious throughout the proceed- 
ings that: first, the commissioners’ 
minds were closed to the wishes of the 
public; second, they lacked a basic scien- 
tific understanding necessary to 
evaluate the conflicting biological 
claims of the Wildlife Division and the 
real scientists; and third, they did not 
even understand their own mandate. At 
the end of the third hearing, after re- 
ceiving testimony for three months, one 
of the commissioners asked another 
whether they were supposed to decide 
on the basis of the scientific evidence 
(i.e., Wildlife Division’s “science") or the 
public’s desires. None of them knew, so 
they asked the Department of Fish and 
Game — the agency which first pro- 
posed the hunt — for a legal opinion. 

In response to this unprofes- 
sionalism, Assemblyperson Robert 
Campbell has introduced a bill (ACA44) 
to make the Commission more represen- 
tative of the public and better able to 
assess the science it reviews. ACA44 
would amend the State Constitution to 
mandate the inclusion in the Commis- 
sion of a hunter; a fisher; a biologist 
specializing wildlife, fisheries, or ecol- 
ogy; an attorney specializing in resource 
law; and a “member of the general pub- 
lic with an interest in non-game 
species.” This would go into effect in 
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June, 1988, and would not curtail the 
current commissioners’ six year terms. 
Campbell introduced ACA44 prior to 
the lion decision, but now ACA44 is tied 
to the lion issue and has been highly 
polarized as a result. It is supported 
by environmentalists and is opposed by 
such anti-lion groups as the Cattlemen’s 
Association. 

ACA44 would not affect this year’s 
hunt, but if the lion can last a few more 
bloody seasons, it might end the hunt 
eventually. If ACA44 had passed a few 
years ago, possibly the California Con- 
dor would not now be extinct from the 
wild. It has the potential, if not per- 
verted, of guiding the State toward re- 
latively wise land and wildlife policies. 
We cannot' afford to put all our time 
and money into fighting species by 
species for Earth’s integrity as the cur- 
rent Commission is forcing us to do (see 
you next year at hearing for the Tule 
Elk, then the Desert Bighorn Sheep . 

. . !) As an overarching piece of legisla- 
tion, it is tremendously important. 

Since the governor now appoints 
people to the Commission solely based 
on political criteria, and since four of 
the five current commissioners are 
members of hunting groups, ACA44 
would bring improvement. However, it 
does not go far enough. Earth First! 
proposes that the Commission of Fish 
and Game become the Commission for 
Wildlife Protection and include a wild- 
life biologist, two representatives of en- 
vironmental groups with over 15,000 
members in the state, and two active 
participants in a decentralized move- 
ment whose primary concern is the pro- 
tection of wilderness for its own sake. 

ACA44 swam through the Water, 
Parks & Wildlife Committee and next 
goes to the Elections, Reapportion- 
ment, and Constitutional Amendments 
Committee, where it is in danger of 
being elected, reapportioned and 
amended to pervert its intended func- 
tion. Committee members will be under 
pressure to either kill the bill, or 
perhaps worse, to delete the most im- 
portant addition to the Commission’s 
membership, the person representing 
non-game species. 

If the EF! alternative gains enough 
support it could save the bill and 
perhaps even strengthen it. If ACA44 
gets through the Amendments Commit- 
tee, it goes to Ways and Means, then 
to the Assembly floor, and then through 
a parallel process in the Senate. 

Despite our success in bringing the 
Commission’s disenfranchisement of the 
public to the attention of the legisla- 
ture, our action at F & G headquarters 
received little media coverage. The hall 
we illegally blocked was blocked just as 
effectively by reporters and TV crews 
who actually outnumbered our entour- 
age; but we were denied TV coverage 
and got only one buried article in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. This is not 
for lack of media interest in the lion 
issue — it received several front page 
articles previously. What could we have 
improved to reach a wider audience? 

Part of the blame lies with the Miami 
Herald, which had just scored the inves- 
tigative journalism coup of the year 
with their report on Gary Hart’s choice 
of friends. That put a premium on all 
coverage that night. Also, we were ar- 
rested in the afternoon, after many 
press deadlines had passed (perhaps 
that’s why they warned us three times 
to move — to waste time). However, I 
think some of the reasons are deeper 
and should make us reflect on how we 


hope to convey our messages at 
demonstrations. 

Earth First! is finally becoming well 
known, especially in California. With 
the welcome notoriety our colorful tac- 
tics have won us, comes the difficult 
privilege of articulating to a wider au- 
dience our unfamiliar philosophy — 
deep ecology. The problem is that deep 
ecology — our attitudes and beliefs — 
is not news. Nor are misdemeanor ar- 
rests and animal costumes news after 
the “human interest” angle has worn 
off. In our Sacramento protest we relied 
too much on both. First, we reiterated 
our Mountain Lion position (that lions 
have an inherent and inalienable right 
to exist, and that they cannot be concep- 
tually severed from their habitat), 
which many reporters had heard at the 
hearings. Second, we assumed that the 
civil disobedience and lion costumes 
would still draw film footage as natur- 
ally as oil draws Hodel. We were wrong 
on both counts. 

The “illegal assembly” and arrests 
should have taken place within minutes 
of the Commission’s decision, while the 
media was present. We were even “of- 
fered” the opportunity by Executive 
Secretary Cribbs when we howled in 
collective anguish after the decision. He 
threatened to evict us from the au- 
ditorium so that they could proceed 
with their fatal agenda. Many of us 
wanted to defy his order, but we had 
not set up the elaborate social ap- 
paratus so helpful in ensuring the suc- 
cess of civil disobedience. So instead we 
returned three weeks later in need of 
a stronger explanation for our presence, 
and without the commissioners sitting 
and appearing so guilty and photogen- 
ically flustered. 

When we did return we should have 
outlined for the press the future of our 
lion campaign. As one of the main com- 
batants in the Mountain Lion war, EF!’s 
refusal to concede defeat after the Com- 
mission’s supposedly final decision, is 
newsworthy. Furthermore, our de- 
mands should have been more sweeping 
and substantive. Finally (and this lack 
was due to my personal negligence) we 
should have had a media sheet at the 
demonstration outlining our main 
points. These measures would have im- 
proved coverage of the event, thus 
broadcasting our message to a wider 
audience. 

Let me now expound on the future 
of our campaign. We are trying to en- 
courage a substantial portion of the 98% 
of the pro-lion public to enter the lottery 
and vie for the 190 permits F & G will 
issue. If the fickle legislature votes 
down every other protection, and if the 
judiciary spurns the lion too (the Moun- 
tain Lion Coalition is filing suit), we 
can still reduce the number of hunters 
who win permits if we publicize quickly. 
(Bay Area EF! can provide information. 
See Karen’s article this issue.) 

Following that tactic, our actions will 
become more individualized, limited 
only by our imaginations. It is worth 
noting that F & G lists the names and 
addresses of the permit winners. If Pet- 
ris’ dog-banning bill fails, EF!ers might 
plan to spread commercially available 
Mountain Lion scent (used to train 
dogs) to confuse the hounds in areas 


where hunts are planned. You might 
wish to carry pepper in your pocket 
when camping this fall (see Ecodefense, 
Second Edition, p.298). 

In any event, the lion’s requiem has 
not been sung. Earth’s despoilers, be 
they in DC or Sacramento, bleed oil and 
think on circuit boards. The California 
Mountain Lion’s final fight, if it comes 
to that, will take place under the shame- 
less northern Coast Redwoods, by the 
ever-passionate ocean waves of Big Sur, 
and on the Trinity Alps’ unyielding 
slopes. Lion land. Earth First! land. 
Where our presence can thwart any 
technology used to locate or kill the si- 
lent cats. We’ll be there. The lion will 
live! 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: If you have 
a California address, write letters to 
your senator, assemblyperson and 
Governor Deukmejian supporting Pet- 
ris’ SB 1687, banning dogs from the 
hunt. Specify that violators should 
incur felony — not misdemeanor — 
penalties. If any of the following 
Water, Parks & Wildlife Committee 
members are your Assembly represen- 
tatives, your letters to them are 
VITAL: Chairperson Jim Costa 
(Fresno), David Kelley (Hemet), 
Robert Cambell (Richmond), Chris 
Chandler (Yuba City), William 
Filante (Green Brae), Harvey Triece 
(Bakersfield), Dan Hauser (Arcadia), 
Philip Isenberg (Sacramento), Bill 
Jones (Fresno), Steve Peace (Chula 
Vista), Sally Tanner (El Monte), 
Norm Waters (Plymouth). 

Write letters to your senator, as- 
semblyperson and the governor in sup- 
port of the Earth First! version of 
ACA44 (see above). Ask that ACA44 
mandate the immediate replacement 
of the current Commission with the 
reformed Commission. If any of the 
following members of the Elections, 
Reapportionment, & Constitutional 
Amendments Committee is your as- 
semblyperson, your letter now could 
save species from extinction years 
down the trail: Chairperson Peter 
Chacon (L.A.), Vice Chairperson 
Richard Mountjoy (Arcadia), Bill 
Baker (Walnut Creek), Tom Bane 
(Van Nuys), Dennis Brown (Long 
Beach), Gary Condit (Modesto), Dave 
Elder (Long Beach), Johan Klaehs 
(San Leandro), Burt Margolin (L.A.), 
John Lewis (Orange). Remember, 
state representatives receive far less 
correspondence than federal represen- 
tatives do, and are forced to take note 
when even 20 of their constituents feel 
strongly about an issue. 

Enter the Mountain Lion “Lottery 
for Life!” If the hunt the goes 
through, call F & G and ask them to 
send you a list of lottery winners. 

Contribute $$ to EF! Bay Area, 
Davis, and Santa Cruz (or your local 
EF! group working on the issue). If 
you want your money to go toward 
reimbursing needy permit purchasers, 
specify so and send to Bay Area EF! 

Addresses: Governor Deukmejian, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
Legislators, same address. 

Michael Robinson is a long-time 
EF.'er, and one of the eight arrested in 
Sacramento. 


Lion Hunt 


by New Mexico Earth First! 

Forty-eight Mountain Lions will be 
killed in the next three years in a “pre- 
ventative harvest” in unit 30 (Guadalupe 
Mountains in southeastern NM) under 
an order passed by the State Game 
Commission on May 20. Former New 
Mexico Cattle Grower’s President, Bob 
Jones, has wasted little time since his 
appointment to the Game Commission 
in giving the ranchers what they want. 

The Game Commission had gone on 
a secret, closed trip to the Guadalupe 
Mountains, where they met ranchers. 
Bob Jones provided horses for the com- 
missioners to ride. The ranchers had a 
barbecue for them. Two weeks later, the 
commissioners voted to pass the new 
regulation. The Commission’s behavior 
was a clear violation of the Open 
Meetings Act. 

The Commission approved this pro- 
gram despite their own admission that 
the preventative harvest would not 
solve the predation problem. Lion kills 
have been increased in the past few 
years without a corresponding decrease 
in predation. These kills, combined with 
sport kills and illegal kills, will have a 
serious impact on the lion population. 

The latest news on this issue is bad. In 
late May, New Mexico Attorney General 
Hal Stratton rejected a state represen- 
tative’s request — based on an alleged 
violation of the Open Meetings Act — 
to stay action by the Game Commission 
on lion control. 

Write to the Game Commission and 
express outrage at their actions: Game 
Commissioners Christine Digregorio, 
Thomas Arvas, Bob Jones, Dick Allgood, 
and Gerald Maestas (Chair), c/o NM 
Dept of Game & Fish, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe 87503. 

Fight for 
the Cougar 

by Peter Bralver 

In the latest action in Earth First!’s 
Mountain Lion campaign, EFlers 
gathered from throughout California in 
front of the building where a few weeks 
before we had expressed our sorrow and 
rage at the decision of the Fish and Game 
Omission to allow a trophy hunting kill 
of 190 lions. We had formed strategy 
on that solemn day in California’s capi- 
tal, Sacramento, that later led us to 
trespass and unlawfully assemble in 
Fish and Game Department domain. 
This civil disobedience followed a dem- 
onstration outside the building housing 
the ignoble Fish and Game Apartment. 
There, 30 people represented Califor- 
nia’s 1000-4800 remaining Cougars — 
animals so noble that DH Lawrence 
wrote in “Lobo” of a trapped, dead 
Mountain Lion that we might easily 
spare a million or two humans and never 
miss them, but the missing face of the 
Mountain Lion was a great gap in the 
world. ( Collected Poems, Lawrence) 

The drama of civil disobedience, for 
which our safety was almost guaranteed 
by the extreme unpopularity of Fish & 
Game’s trophy hunting decision, meant 
we would probably have no price to pay 
beyond the insignificant discomfort of 
wearing handcuffs for a couple hours. 

Our main chant, both in front of the 
Fish and Game building where we de- 
monstrated and inside that building 
where we civilly disobeyed, was: “You 
can’t stop me, I’ll fight for the Cougar 
. . . until the day die,” to the tune of 
“Fightin’ for the Union.” 

Rufus Cohen made a 2:30 appoint- 
ment with Harold Cribbs, executive 
secretary of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission. This was our strategy for the 
demonstrators’ entry into the building. 
Rufus presented the demands we articu- 
lated to the media downstairs: 1. perma- 
nent moratorium on trophy hunting of 
lions in California; 2. habitat protection 
replacing wildlife management; 3. re- 
placement of the pro-hunting commis- 
sioners by strong environmentalists. 

We gathered on the 12th floor outside 
the F & G offices, where Rufus was 
rudely rebuffed in his audience with 
Cribbs and none of the rest of us could 
gain entrance. Eight of us, with Michael 
Robinson and Sequoia wearing Cougar 


Mogollon Rim Lions Protected 

by Dan Dagget 


EF! Protests New 

Mexico Lion Kill 

by Rich 

The Deep Ecology Medicine Show 
ended its spring tour in Santa Fe on 
May 31 in fine fashion, bringing Lone 
Wolf Circles home to New Mexico and 
bringing green fire to the eyes of an 
emerging group of Earth First !ers in 
the Land of Enchantment. 

Following the show, we held our second 
action in two weeks, at the Headquarters 
of NM Game & Fish, where 12 Earth 
First !ers exercised their right to be 
heard on the issue of a recent increase 
in planned Mountain Lion depredation 
kills. Local stations and newspapers 
were on hand as the group went into 
the building howling and issued a state- 
ment that emphatically put New Mexico 
Earth First! between the rifle and the 
lion. The group pounded on the doors 
while cameras rolled, before a public 
affairs spokesman was finally sent out 
to take the heat. He agreed that wildlife 
was taking a back seat to the livestock 
lobby and the hooved locusts, but offered 
his powerlessness as an excuse. All of 
us felt the power of our action in our 
hearts and offered that as our response. 


Rich is Earth First’s Santa Fe 
contact. 



suits, linked ourselves in a circle in the 
hall and refused to move, despite warn- 
ings to disperse or be arrested for 
unlawful assembly. We quoted Albert 
Schweitzer and Joe Streetverse until 
the police removed us in handcuffs. 
Split into groups of male and female, 
we refused to be cited on the spot and 
were removed to the police station. At 
the station, having been photographed 
by the media as we entered the arrest 
vans, we chose to be cited instead of 
jailed. 

Each new act of civil disobedience in 
defense of Earth joins us in a long and 
distinguished ongoing march. Through 
our political gesture there is forged a 
stronger bond between the Cougar and 
our Tribe. May the force of our CD fuel 
a smoking comet of a monkeywrench in 
the charnel house of the trophy hunters! 

Mountain Lion 
Campaign 
Continues 

by Karen Pickett 

With the approval of a Cougar trophy 
hunt (see Beltane issue) our campaign 
has changed lanes and received wide- 
spread public attention. Besides civil 
disobedience in Sacramento as reported 
in this issue, our plan to enter the lot- 
tery for hunting permits and buy the 
“lion’s share” of tags has received wide- 
spread public and media attention and 
support. Some environmentalists have 
already taken the hunter safety training 
course necessary to obtain a hunting 
license, and many others are registering 
now to enter the lottery by the July 7 
deadline. California Earth First!ers 
should have received our lion lottery 
fact sheet with instructions on the steps 
involved. If you didn’t receive one, con- 
tact us now! We’ve received pledges 
from people to buy the $75 tags won 
in the lottery by those intending to use 
them in defense of the lions (i.e. , not 
use them). If you can help buy these 
permits, please let us know! Also, all 
EFlers entering the lottery should tell 
us they’ve entered so we can centrally 
coordinate. Contact Bay Area EF!: 
BAEF!, POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516. 


At their April meeting, the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission made one 
of the most momentous decisions in the 
state’s predator management history. 
For the first time, it banned the killing 
of Mountain Lions over a large portion 
of Arizona. The Commission voted 
unanimously to create a pursuit only 
season from January 1, 1988, to June 
30 along virtually the entire Mogollon 
Rim. During that time, hunters will be 
able to track and tree lions with their 
hounds but will be banned from killing 
them. 

A motion by commissioner Thomas 
Woods would have closed the season en- 
tirely, but failed on a tie vote that was 
broken by Commission Chairman Fred 
Baker. Linn Montgomery supported the 
amendment. Frances Werner and Larry 
Adams opposed it. 

In giving her reasons for opposing 
the closed season, Ms. Werner com- 
plained that she had been “buried by 
letters saying the mountain lion was in 
danger of becoming extinct.” (Mountain 
Lions Unlimited, an offshoot of the 
Sierra Club’s Plateau Group in 
Flagstaff, had sent out an appeal for 
letters prior to the Commission meet- 
ing.) Saying that such hysteria has 
made it nearly impossible to kill lions 
for research and now even threatens 
sport hunting, she voted against the 
closed season. (Yet, the Arizona Game 
and Fish Department research branch 
has never proposed killing lions to study 
them.) 

Prior to the Commission’s decision, 
lions of all ages and sexes could be 
hunted year round over the entire state 
with the exception of National Parks 
and one small area southeast of 
Flagstaff. For most of the state’s his- 
tory, hunters and ranchers were encour- 
aged to kill lions. Until 1967, a $75 
bounty was offered for any lion killed 
in the state. After that, the cats were 
listed as big game animals subject to 
sport hunting, with hunting laws so lax 
that lions were scarcely any better off 
with their apparently enhanced status. 
One of the areas where that new status 
helped least was along the Mogollon 
Rim. 

Statistics submitted at the Commis- 
sion meeting by the Game and Fish De- 
partment Research Branch showed that 
lion numbers have dropped significantly 


along the rim in recent years. They also 
showed that larger numbers of young 
animals than usual are being taken by 
hunters. “That indicates the population 
is under severe stress,” Commissioner 
Montgomery said. 

Hunting pressure on lions is increas- 
ing due to the growing popularity of 
the sport among hunters from Phoenix, 
according to Dave Brown, head of the 
Game Branch of AGFD. However, the 
main reason given for the drop in lion 
numbers along the rim was the fact that 
the animals are especially vulnerable to 
hunters using hounds during months 
when snow makes them easier to track 
in the high country. 

In another recent development that 
may improve the lion’s status in 
Arizona, the legislature approved an in- 
crease in the amount that can be 
charged for lion hunting tags, from the 
current give-away of $1.50 to a 
maximum of $10.75. Before the increase 
becomes law, however, it must be appro- 
ved by the Commission. Ms. Werner and 
the other commissioners can expect to 
be buried with letters again. Hopefully 
this time they will all listen. 

BULLETIN: Just when it looked like 
the harried lions of Arizona’s Mogollon 
Rim would get a break, the Animal 
Damage Control Unit of the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed a pro- 
gram that would put them back under 
the gun. The culprit is that old nemesis 
of all things wild and beautiful, the cow. 
Supposedly, lions have been wreaking 
havoc with cows around Prescott. To 
remedy that situation, Arizona state di- 
rector of the US Agriculture Depart- 
ment, David Juve, has proposed a pre- 
dator control program which could frus- 
trate the recent move by the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department to limit the 
number of lions killed along the rim. 
According to an article in the Prescott 
Courier, the project would cost $60,000 
a year to remedy a livestock depreda- 
tion problem that has reportedly cost 
$30,000 a year since 1983. 

It’s no surprise that such a move 
comes at such a time from such an 
agency. The Animal Damage Control 
unit is an extermination agency. To stay 
in business they have to manufacture 
problems. They have no commitment to 
wildlife other than to decimate it. You 
can help stop this ill advised assault on 
a magnificent animal by writing to the 
Yavapai County Board of Supervisors 
at 255 E Gurley St, Prescott, AZ 86301. 



USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 


♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
’•’Oregon Earth First!, POB 605, 
Joseph, OR 97846 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
*Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
*Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005 
♦Siskiyou Earth First!, POB 212, 
Williams, OR 97544 
*Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 
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San Diego EF! and desert friends outside Sen. Pete Wilson’s office. 
Photo by Del Mar Man. 


San Diego EF! 
Entertained in 
Wilson’s Off ice 

by Del Mar Man 

On May 22, inhabitants of the California 
desert (Owl, Desert Tortoise, Bighorn 
Sheep, Banded Gecko, Cholla, Tarantula, 
Coyote and their San Diego Earth First! 
sympathizers) journeyed from their 
rapidly shrinking habitat to discuss 
with US Senator Pete Wilson (R-CA) 
why he hasn’t supported Senator 
Cranston’s (D-CA) California Desert 
Protection Act, Senate bill S7. 

Cranston’s bill, although considered 
radical by those with shallow environ- 
mental views, is really quite mild, as 
it has no road closures or restrictions 
on mining claims. Affecting only 10.5 
million of the total 25 million acres of 
the California Desert Conservation 
Area, this compromise bill is far less 
comprehensive than the 17.5 million 
acre Earth First! California Desert 
Wilderness Proposal. (See desert article 
in this issue.) 

We had written letters to Wilson ask- 
ing his position on the bill, and had 
received form letters stating that he 
would not take a stand until the BLM 
finished its study of the area — in 1991! 
This tactic would allow four more years 
of rape and scrape, drill and spill in our 
habitat, thus decreasing the area eligible 
for Wilderness designation. 

May 22: We meet at the Federal build- 
ing at 2:30 only to find that Wilson has 
moved his office six blocks away. (Was 
this an evasive maneuver? That sneak!) 
As the reporter from the San Diego 
Union approaches, Todd whispers: “Oh 
shit! What are we going to do now?” 
Reporter arrives. “What are you guys 
planning to do?” EF!ers: “Umm, we’re 
going to march from here to Wilson’s 
office.” Yeah, that’s it, a march! So we 
did. Along the way we sang a variation 
of Bill Oliver’s “Habitat”: 

Habitat, habitat, have to have 
a habitat. . . 

The Desert is a habitat, 
a very special habitat 
It’s where the Bighorn Sheep are at, 
it’s where the Rattlesnake gets fat 


Grizzlies 


by Mudslide Slim 

Moments before a court hearing 
would determine if a temporary rest- 
raining order would be issued against 
the US Forest Service (FS), FS Chief 
Dale Robertson reinstated a closure to 
off-road-vehicles (ORVs) for a portion 
of the Swan Mountain Range in north- 
west Montana in order to prevent the 
case being heard in court. The chiefs 
decision marks a victory for the Grizzly 
Bear and conservationists who have 
long fought for controls on ORVs in 
Grizzly habitat. 

Swan View Coalition and the National 
Wildlife Federation filed suit in federal 
district court on April 28 to require the 
FS to reinstate an area closure to 
motorized vehicles authorized by the 
Flathead National Forest Supervisor to 
protect Grizzly Bear use of critical 
habitats in the Noisy Face area during 
the spring Grizzly use period of April 
1 to July 1. The Montana Trail Bike Rid- 
ers Association filed an appeal of the 
Supervisor’s closure decision and re- 
quested it be stayed. The Regional 
Forester issued a stay on April 13, hence 
lifting the closure order and exposing 
the Grizzly to displacement by ORVs 
again. 

Swan View Coalition and National 
Wildlife Federation promptly filed ap- 
peals of the Regional Forester’s stay 
and demanded the FS reinstate the clo- 
sure by April 27 to avoid legal action. 
The groups’ appeals cited numerous 
studies of the Noisy Face which found 
major reductions in the ability of the 
Grizzly to use its spring habitats in the 
area due to ORV and road uses. 

Forest Service and US Fish and Wild- 
life Service (FWS) tours of the area in 
1984 indicated that “motorcycle use . . 

. is undoubtedly precluding or greatly 
reducing grizzly bear use.” These find- 
ings were confirmed following mapping 
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If you don’t give the desert back 
We’ll make your RV tires go flat 
(Pssht!) 

The Desert is a habitat 
that we depend on! 

We reached Pete Wilson’s office only 
to find that he was not in town. His 
district director allowed the animals a 
“visit” in her office. Lone Wolf Circles, 
who had stayed in town for the action 
after inspiring us with the Deep Ecology 
Medicine Show, told her that Wilson 
was wimping out by not taking a stand. 
“Oh, please don’t say that he’s wimping 


Photo by Great Bear Foundation. 

of the area’s road and ORV trail system 
by the Swan View Coalition and 
analyses by the FS which indicated 
road/trail densities of up to 6.6 miles 
per square mile in Grizzly Bear Manage- 
ment Situation 1 habitat where the 
Flathead Forest Plan allows a maximum 
of 1 mile per square mile. Yet the Forest 
Service has failed to issue a single re- 
striction on ORV use in the area since 
it was first logged decades ago. Also, 
the FS has either allowed illegal motor- 
cycle races or authorized races via spe- 
cial use permits which allowed new 
trails to be constructed. 

Following Swan View’s administra- 
tive appeal of the last motorcycle race 
in the area in 1985, the FS launched a 
30 member public “task force” to study 
the problems of recreation on the Noisy 
Face. Keith Hammer, chairman of Swan 


out. ... He wants to see further studies 
done by the professionals and then to 
make wise case-by-case decisions.” The 
animals presented a written overview 
of the EF! Proposal. 

Pete Wilson probably has offices in 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Washington, DC. Find out if there’s 
an office near you where you can let 
him know how essential big desert 
wilderness is to the survival of its 
inhabitants. For information, contact 
the EF!ers at 619-481-6784, or Rod at 
602-776-1335. 


View Coalition, claims, “The Forest Ser- 
vice effectively abandoned biology and 
law for socio-political hype when it went 
into the task force without grizzly bear 
habitat component mapping, other es- 
sential wildlife habitat mapping and 
similar analysis tools. 

Hammer feels that the FS never seri- 
ously intended to implement the Noisy 
Face ORV closure, which effects 3700 
acres of spring “biker habitat. ” “By the 
time the motorcycle club appealed the 
closure order and the Regional Forester 
granted their stay, there was yet to be 
a single closure sign put up in the area. 
Nor did the Forest Supervisor attempt 
to justify his closure order to the Re- 
gional Forester in any meaningful way. 
It was readily apparent that the closure 
order was signed to get the local FS 
people off the hook and that the Re- 



Get Break From ORVs 



Sierra Ski Ranch 


by Bromo Bison 

A massive development is being plan- 
ned for the top of California’s Echo 
Summit, near South Lake Tahoe. The 
“Sierra Ski Ranch Expansion Project” 
is gaining momentum, and it is time for 
tree-huggers to write letters. 

The proponents want 14 new ski lifts, 
a 300-room hotel, 180-room lodge, 
20,000 square-foot day lodge, condos, 
gas stations, stores, roads, etc. In 
short, this would be another huge scar 
designed to attract Yuppies at the 
expense of sub-alpine wilderness. 

The Echo Summit corridor (Highway 
50) is overdeveloped now, and the high- 
way is already congested during the ski- 
ing and gambling seasons. In addition 
to traffic problems, there will be im- 
pacts from sewage, smog, erosion, silta- 
tion, etc. The project will impact nearby 
Lake Tahoe, Desolation Wilderness, 
Pacific Crest Trail, sensitive plant and 
animal communities (including Spotted 
Owl), and fisheries. Such an expansion 
of facilities on Echo Summit could in- 
hibit animal migration, causing isola- 
tion of populations and thereby a loss 
of genetic pooling between the east and 
west sides of the Sierra Nevada. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write to 
Bruce Walters, El Dorado County, 360 
Fair Lane, Placerville, CA 95667. Tell 
him: 1) you oppose the entire Sierra 
Ski Ranch Expansion Project, 2) you 
want to be informed of all future pub- 
lic comment periods, and 3) to keep 
your letter on file for the formal rec- 
ord. And since they’re so concerned 
about getting rich, clip the Hwy $50 
bill below and send it with your letter. 


gional Forester’s reversal was to place 
environmentalists in the position of 
being the ‘bad guys’ by going to court 
to resecure the area.” 

The spring 1987 area closure is in- 
tended to be temporary, effective until 
the FS completes a final management 
plan this summer. The District Ranger 
has selected an alternative presented 
by the local motorcycle club as his “pre- 
ferred alternative” even though the 
FWS finds fault with the alternative. 
The Forest Service will soon issue a bio- 
logical evaluation for the “preferred al- 
ternative,” which will go to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. It appears the FS 
doesn’t want to take the heat and is 
transferring it to the FWS. 

In their handling of the Noisy Face 
resource problems the FS has failed to 
assume the strong conservation posture 
mandated by the National Forest Man- 
agement Act. As Hammer noted, “It 
was the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the conservation movement which se- 
cured the northern Swan Range as Situ- 
ation 1 grizzly bear habitat during the 
Forest Planning process and the FS has 
finally admitted to the repeated sight- 
ings and signs of the grizzlies which oc- 
cupy this area . . . It’s time they finally 
owed up to managing the area for what 
it is — some of the last and best oc- 
cupied grizzly bear habitat in the lower 
48 states.” 

While attorneys for Swan View and 
the Wldlife Federation met with the 
motorcyclists’ and federal attorneys on 
April 30, a telex message to Swan View 
was wired from the Chief, reinstating 
the closure order. Environmentalists 
left the case pending in the event the 
Forest Service should attempt to re- 
verse their decision again prior to July 
1. Meanwhile, the closure signs are up 
and the Swan View Coalition is carefully 
monitoring Forest Service enforcement 
of the ORV restrictions. 

The Swan View Coalition needs your 
financial support to caver expenses of 
this lawsuit. Please help them work to 
save the Grizzly by sending contribu- 
tions to: POB 1901, Kalispell, MT 59901. 






Roadbuilders Halted on Burr Trail 



S UWA stretches a 30 -foot-wide ruler across the Burr Trail to graphically demonstra te 
the extent of Garfield County’s widening plans. Photo by Rodney Greeno. 


dollars to begin preparing the Burr Trail 
for paving from an obscure state fund 
normally used to mitigate impacts from 
energy projects. The money would have 
been used to widen, straighten, realign, 
and add drainage to the western part 
of the road as far east as Capitol Reef 
National Park. At a contractors’ tour 
of the trail held early in February 
(■which environmentalists “crashed”.), 
Garfield County commissioner Del 
Lefevre conceded that the project was 
preparatory to eventual paving of the 
entire road. In court, however, the 
county’s attorneys argued that the proj- 
ect was a mere “maintenance/upgrade” 
to make the road safe for the public. 

Twice during the trial, Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance staff drove 
the Bun- Trail photographing county 
road-survey stakes, to document the 
extent of the roadbuilding plans. They 
illustrated the proposed widening of the 
road by stretching a 30-foot-wide banner 
marked in one-foot increments across 
the trail. Photographs placed in the 
judge’s hands showed the improvised 
yardstick extending far beyond the 
current, road’s edge. The dramatization 
proved effective. 

Local officials have long wanted to 
pave a road through the heart, of the 
Escalante region, linking Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks — the 


major tourist draws in southwestern 
Utah — with Mesa Verde National 
Park, the principal attraction in south- 
west Colorado. A paved Bun’ Trail 
would also speed visitors to the motor- 
boat marina and resort at Bullfrog, on 
the former Colorado River. 

Utah conservationists argue that a 
paved-road link between the region’s 
major National Parks was completed 
with the paving of the Boulder Moun- 
tain road over the Aquarius Plateau in 
1985. But the Boulder Mountain route 
leads tourists to the small Wayne 
County communities of Torrey and 
Hanksville. Conservationists suspect 
that Garfield County officials would 
rather boost business at Bullfrog — in 
Garfield County. 

Conservationists maintain that the 
Boulder Mountain road is a more logical 
route for' summertime visitors, winding 
as it does through cool aspen forests 
with stunning vistas over the canyons. 
From these viewpoints, novelist Wallace 
Stegner coined the phrase “the geo- 
graphy of hope” during a 1955 visit. 

Although never intended to be a 
tourist route, the Burr Trail does invite 
leisurely exploration. It invites the 
traveler to get out of the car and explore 
the dozen side canyons it crosses. But 
Garfield officials seem to fear that this 
kind of intimate experience fails to gen- 


Mt. Graham Red Squirrel OK’d 


by Fred Swanson 

Four Utah conservation groups have 
temporarily halted a southern Utah 
county’s attempt to “improve” the Bun- 
Trail, a scenic dirt road through the 
Escalante canyon country. The Sierra 
Club, National Parks and Conservation 
Association, Wilderness Society, and 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
brought suit in federal district court in 
Salt Lake City last February to block 
Garfield County’s planned expansion of 
the Burr Thai into a paved tourist high- 
way. On March 10, Judge Aidon Anderson 
handed down a preliminary injunction 
against the county, stopping the road 
work until a final hearing is held in 
August. 

The groups went to court after the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
refused to assume responsibility for 
reviewing the county’s plans for the 
road, which is completely on federal 
land. County officials want to turn the 
Burr Trail into a major tourist highway 
linking Bryce Canyon National Park 
with the resort complex at Bullfrog, on 
the shore of “Lake Powell.” But the con- 
servation groups say that the county 
lacks a proper right-of-way on which to 
widen the road. 

While the BLM looked the other way, 
Garfield’s contractor began moving 
heavy equipment to a hidden staging 
area near Boulder, at the western end of 
the 66-mile-long road. Conservationists 
immediately went to court, claiming 
that the BLM must evaluate the county’s 
right-of-way as well as review the project 
for compliance with federal environ- 
mental laws. The groups’ attorneys pre- 
sented evidence that the project would 
violate the Clean Water Act, Endangered 
Species Act, BLM Organic Act, and 
BLM wilderness study policies. 

The Burr Trail traverses two BLM 
Wilderness Study Areas and additional 
lands proposed for Wilderness designa- 
tion by the Utah Wilderness Coalition. 
The trail bisects a million acres of red- 
rock wildlands in the upper Escalante 
country — which is why conservationists 
oppose its upgrading. They fear that 
paving of the road would open this re- 
gion to extensive off-road-vehicle use, 
large-scale coal, uranium, and tar-sand 
exploitation, and additional resort de- 
velopment at “Lake Powell.” 

Garfield County obtained two million 

Cameras 
Hurt Bears 

by The Great Bear' Foundation 
FOB 2699, Missoula, MT 59806 (406- 
721-3009) 

The Great Bear Foundation says wild- 
life photographers and Grizzly Bears 
are both suffering the consequences of 
excessive pursuit of eloseups of the 
Grizzly — an Endangered species. 
“People and bears have died because of 
commercial pressui'e to publish 
eloseups,” GBF President Lance Olsen 
says. 

Last October, a photographer was 
killed by a Grizzly in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park; and this April, another 
photographer was killed by a Grizzly 
in Glacier National Park. Both men saw 
a bear at a distance and moved close 
to photograph; but, Olsen says, “It’s a 
mistake to heap all the blame on the 
photographers . . . They are under pres- 
sure to get a closeup because that’s the 
photo they can sell . . . And the pub- 
lishers are responding to public demand 
for the close look at wildlife that closeup 
photos provide, so the public has a hand 
in perpetuating the problem; a whole 
series of problems pop up because 
eloseups are so popular.” 

Amateur photographers try to im- 
itate the eloseups they see in magazines 
and books. This means more people 
move close to Grizzlies. The bear that 
killed the photographer in Yellowstone 
was herself killed by park rangers. 
While it is eommon to think of wildlife 
photography as harmless, it can force 
Grizzlies to leave a feeding site, and 
even get them killed. 

The problem can be at least partly 
solved in the near future. Conscientious 
editors can start using more panoramic 


by Ursa Power 

On May 27, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior William Horn signed the 
proposal which officially added the Mt. 
Graham Red Squirrel ( Tamiasciurus 
hudsonicus gmhamensis ) to the En- 
dangered Species list. This represented 
a major step forward in the battle for 
the preservation of Mt. Graham and will 
hopefully assure the survival of the rare 
squirrel which faces obliteration by the 
University of Arizona’s proposed Mt. 
Graham observatory. 

Arizona Earth First! and other en- 
vironmental groups who have been 
fighting the astronomers’ cancerous de- 
velopment plans for three years rejoiced 
over news of the listing. In the two 



shots where the Grizzly is shown at a 
distance. Such photos are available. The 
ethics, beauty, and educational value of 
Grizzly photography can thereby be im- 
proved while safety is increased. In 
panoramic shots, the beauty of the land- 
scape is added to that of the bear. Also, 
showing the Grizzly in its habitat has 
educational merit that a closeup can’t 
duplicate. 

GBF recommends a shift in em- 
phasis, not an abolition of eloseups. 
GBF recommends that eloseups be re- 
cycled, so that previously published 
ones are used again and again. 


weeks preceding the deadline for a US 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) nod or 
veto of the proposal, letters bombarded 
Dh-ector Frank Dunkle’s office asking 
why the listing had been delayed. Even 
Washington lobbyists from mainstream 
conservation groups pressured the En- 
dangered Species office to move with- 
out additional delay. 

Had the listing package not been ap- 
proved by FWS before the deadline, 
several national groups were prepared 
to go to court and use the Mt. Graham 
Red Squirrel as a test case against 
Dunkle’s pro-development delaying tac- 
tics used in other proposed listings. For- 
tunately, this was unnecessary, partly 
because of support for the listing from 
the FWS regional office in 
Albuquerque. 

The University of Arizona, which had 
staunchly opposed Endangered status 
for the squirrel, reversed themselves in 
characteristic fashion immediately after 
they learned the listing was approved. 
Before a public announcement had been 
made, the U of A prepared a news re- 
lease which claimed they endorsed the 
listing, but that it “in itself was not 
enough.” They brashly asserted that 
the squirrel needs them to develop a 
“plan for habitat” which will ensure its 
survival and still allow telescope de- 
velopment! This laughable contradic- 
tion was concocted by U of A vice pres- 
ident for research Laurel Wilkening and 
is in keeping with U of A’s absurd claims 
that their mini-city will enhance the 
rare spruce-fir forest atop Mt. Graham. 

Pro-observatory leaders in Graham 
County, in which Mt. Graham is 
situated, are second only to the U of 
A for mouthing absurdities on the issue. 
Wrongly convinced the observatory 
would benefit the area economically, 
Board of Supervisors Chairman Ben 


erate enough tourist dollars. 

Conservationists have for three years 
fought the paving of the Bun’ Trail. 
First, they stopped a paving appropria- 
tion in the Utah state legislature. Then 
they stopped a seven million dollar fed- 
eral appropriation to gravel and pave 
parts of the road. 

The road cuts through narrow 
sandstone canyons, in places spanning 
as little as 12 feet in width. Where it 
crests the Circle Cliffs, the road opens 
to a sweeping panorama of pinyon- and 
juniper-covered benchlands. From the 
crest ofthe Waterpocket Fold, in Capitol 
Reef Park, the trail descends to the de- 
sert mesas surrounding the southern 
Henry Mountains. 

Although Garfield County attempted 
to show in the recent trial that the road 
is unsafe, the Burr Trail is actually an 
easy drive in most conditions for almost 
any vehicle. Flash floods and prolonged 
rainstorms render the road impassable 
occasionally, but the traveler need only 
keep a weather eye to decide when a 
trip should be postponed. 

The Burr Trail trial will resume in 
June and the final hearing will be in 
August. Only then will conservationists 
know if the preliminary injunction 
against the road work will be made 
permanent. An appeal to a higher court 
is possible regardless of the outcome. 

Even if conservationists prevail in 
court, the threat of paving will remain. 
A seven million dollar federal appropri- 
ation for Burr Trail paving is still on 
the books, waiting only for Congress 
to authorize its release. Senator Jake 
Gam, who attempted to pass an au- 
thorizing resolution last year over con- 
servationists’ objections, may try again 
during the current session of Congress. 
And Garfield County officials may at- 
tempt again to force an appropriation 
from the Utah state legislature, despite 
the state’s ongoing fiscal crisis. 

Utah conservationists have vowed to 
oppose Burr Trail paving in media 
forums, before public agencies, and in 
the courts. You can help Utah conser- 
vationists by sending a contribution to 
the Bum Trail Legal Defense Fund, 436 
E Alameda Ave, SLC, UT 84111. The 
fund, administered by the four groups 
bringing suit, will be used to meet court 
and research costs. The attorneys are 
donating their time. 

Based in Salt Lake City, Fred 
Swanson is the Metro Representative of 
the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. 


as Endangered 

Smith pleaded with the US Forest Ser- 
vice (FS) to allow the astronomers 35 
acres for development as this is not 
much compared to “over a million acres 
of marijuana growing in the National 
Forests.” Ironically, 35 acres of 
marijuana grown on Mt. Graham would 
contribute much more to the local econ- 
omy than would the observatory! 

Environmentalists now await the 
Coronado National Forest’s biological 
assessment on the level of jeopardy to 
the squirrel. Sources indicate that 
chances of extinction with telescope de- 
velopment will be higher than previ- 
ously reported in the Draft EIS. Even 
extinction probability with no develop- 
ment is expected to jump to 30% in the 
latest report. If this is not enough to 
convince the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to disallow any mitigation and the 
Forest Service to deny any land alloca- 
tion to the developers, then other tac- 
tics may be necessary to stop the 
project. 

This spring, the temporary Steward 
Observatory testing camp on High Peak 
proved itself vulnerable even under sev- 
eral feet of snow when an angry strike 
force painted over telescope mirrors and 
covered a trailer and other equipment 
with “Save Mt. Graham” graffiti. “No 
Scopes” and “U of A Go Home” slogans 
have been painted, erased, and re- 
painted on the highway as warnings to 
the astronomers who continue to occupy 
High Peak under the pretense of “site 
testing,” when actually no data is being 
collected. 

Our patience is wearing thin. The U 
of A must retreat from High Peak and 
remove all traces of their presence. 
They must prepare to accept defeat at 
the hands of Earth Warriors if the paper 
shufflers fail to execute their legal re- 
sponsibilities to stop this foul project. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States, and international contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, contact 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 


listed, please send it to him. Bob acts 
the EF! movement. 

NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville, FL 32601 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville, FL 32601 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 

WILDERNESS 

Jamie Sayen 

RR I, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! NOMADIC ACTION GROUP 
Mike Roselle 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 


INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 


AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofv, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051 >606-0207 

LOCAL GROUPS 


coordinator for local EF! groups for 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Humboldt EF! 

Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

Northcoast EF! 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Nina Williams (707)826-3551 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

Sonoma County EF! 
c/o Larry Hanson 
8684 Trenton Rd. 

Forestville, CA 95436 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 

c/o POB 397 Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Ukiah EARTH FIRST! 

Betty & Gary Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

Willits EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! GROUPS 

East Bay 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 

San Francisco 

Jolie Velazquez 

2237 Filbert St 

San Francisco, CA 94123 

(415)397-6880(W) 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Claude Mathis 
POB 311 

Encinitas, CA 92024 
(619)942-8069 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Larry Davidson 
6609 Sabado Tarde #B 
Isla Vista, GV 93117 
(805)685-3836 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128 
961-4203 (W) 

SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 
Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 


ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)622-1371 

Flagstaff EF! 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott. AZ 86302 

Phoenix EF! 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604)688-SEAL 

CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michelle Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)345-4746 

DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Susie Rodriguez-Pastor 
Jennifer Wachter 
324 University Ave. 

Dav is, CA 95616 
(916)756-8725/753-2568 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

GRASS VALLEY EARTH FIRST! 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 


YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)372-4441 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-2426 

MORGAN HILL EF! 

Rod Coronado 
235 Kalana Ave. 

Morgan Hill, CA 95037 
(408)463-0488 

COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

NORTH IDAHO EARTH FIRST! 
Georgie Sarvis 
POB 422 

Coeur d’ Alene, ID 83814 
(208)667-4678 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 
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MARYLAND EARTH FIRST! 
Jeanine Garella 
3103 White Hall Rd 
White Hall, MD 21161 
(301)692-2214 

MASSACHUSETTS EF! 
Waltzing Matilda 
c/o Peace Pagoda 
100 Cape Hill Road 
Levitt, MA 01054 

c/o Matilda 
32 Chestnut Hill 
Greenfield, MA 01301 
(413)772-6441 

Boston Area EF! 

Ben Fir 

121 Museum St. #2 
Somerville, MA 02143 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids. WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Northland Earth First! 

Andrea Deveau 
Rocco Aitobelli 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 

Steven & Landis Spickerman 

3670 Darling Lane 

Ike Walton Lake 

Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 

(715)588-3413 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 
John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
Steve Marlatt 
c/o 3957 Westview 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
(505)526-9380 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
POB 95 

Embudo, NM 87531 
(505)579-4305 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fc, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

NEW YORK CITY EF! 

Matt Meyers 
821 Carroll St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 
(718)789-3006 

NORTH CAROLINA EF! 

Ted Outwater & Chip Hughes 
604 W. Chapel Hill St. 

Durham, NC 27701 
(919)682-3818 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216)338-3589/338-5383 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
727 Dixmyth Apt. 502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

Ric Bailey 
POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 
(503)432-1015 

SISKIYOU EARTH FIRST! 

POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
Bobcat (503)846-6055 
Chant or Jeffree 899-1696 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 

Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)467-1404 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Tumberry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
551 Lois Circle 
Grandburg, TX 76048 
(817)599-0084 


VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 


PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 
(717)523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 
Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 


Mike Podgurski 
945 Gordon St. 
Allentown, PA 18102 
(215)776-1353 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 

UTAH 

Julien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 


North Central WA EF! 
Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 


Special Events for 


Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

WEST VIRGINIA EF! 

JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 
(304)738-2212 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 

Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 

Sitka, AK 99855 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Benjamin White 
12213 Avery Rd 
Fairfax, VA 22033 
(703)264-1666 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 

MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

HAWAII 

Sally L. Gribbin 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 

IOWA 
Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, I A 50070 

(515) 743-2798 

KANSAS/MISSOURI 
Linda Sandusky 
514 Meadow brook 
Olathe, KS 66062 
(913)829-4431 

KENTUCKY 
A1 Fritsch 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Roland Knapp 
Rt 2, Box 4 33 A 
Frostburg, MD 21532 
(301)689-5976 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen Tanner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

Rick Foster 
POB 4269 

Incline Village, NV 89450 
(702)831-1314 w 
(916)581-7766 h 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Bums 
POB 5106 
Dover, NH 03820 
(603)692-5370 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 

NEW YORK 

Van Howell/Marsha SJatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 

(516) 862-9450 


Earth Firstlers 

*KALMIOPSIS CONCERT. At sun- 
set on July 24, EFIer John Sirkis and 
at least one other fine musician will 
offer a free performance on behalf of 
the Kalmiopsis area. The concert will 
be at Oak Flat, outside Agness, OR, 
on the north edge of the Kalmiopsis 
Wilderness. On July 25 at noon, John 
will offer a workshop on song-writing. 

*GULF OF MAINE BIOREGIONAL 
CONGRESS. Maine Earth First! is co- 
sponsoring the first Gulf of Maine Bio- 
regional Congress, August 27-30, at 
Hidden Valley Camp in Montville, 
Maine. (Hidden Valley is a 300-acre 
camp on a lake.) The first two days will 
be devoted to workshops and network- 
ing. The third day, Saturday, will be the 
first of two days of actual bioregional 
congress, and also will feature a re- 
gional Earth First! gathering in the 
morning. The congress will attempt to 
create a bioregional “platform,” work- 
ing for the health of the region. Hope- 
fully, this will reflect a strong Earth 
First! viewpoint. The congress and 
gathering will continue into Sunday. 
There will be cultural events in the even- 
ings, information booths, good food, and 
plenty of time for informal talking, 
swimming, etc. Registration money (or 
donations) now would help greatly. 
Please tell us if you are coming: Gulf 
of Maine, 61 Maine St., Brunswick, ME 
04011 (729-5083). Send $65 for four days, 
meals and lodging included; or $20 per 
day. Please bring your own sleeping 
bags, towels, etc. Please leave pets at 
home. Tell us if you have special dietary 
or physical needs, and if you’d be willing 
to volunteer time for kitchen, childcare, 
etc. — Gary Lawless 

*EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK 
FORCE BIKE-A-THON FOR THE 
BEARS. The GBTF, in conjunction 
with the Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears, plans this event for August 26- 
30. We will cycle from Grant Village in 
Yellowstone to Fishing Bridge, on to 
Park Headquarters at Mammoth, then 
north through Paradise Valley to 
Livingston and over Bozeman Pass to 
Bozeman, MT. Demonstrations and 
street theatre will occur at Grant, Fish- 
ing Bridge, and Mammoth, and possibly 
at Gallatin NF HQ in Bozeman. There 
will be leaflets to hand out and a press 
packet for the media. We’ll camp at 
Bridge Bay, Indian Creek, and Pine 
Creek in the Absaroka Range. This is 
a good chance to tour Yellowstone, meet 
Griz supporters and help assure the sur- 
vival of the Great Bear. For more info: 
Phil Knight, POB 6151, Bozeman, MT 
59715 (406-587-3356). 

*EF!NY? The EF! Journal is now 
available in New York City at the St. 
Marks Bookshop. EFIers in the NYC 
area who wish to get organized should 
call Joe Onion at 212-674-3725. 

*EF! ONTARIO? Anyone in the 
Toronto area that would like to help 
gather an Ontario Canada Earth First! 
group, contact AJ Kahall, c/o 100 Russett 
Ave, Toronto, Ont. M6H 3M3 Canada. 

*EARTH WALK, June-Sept., 1987. 
Pacific Cascade forest defenders will 
walk to educate people to realize our 
responsibility to develop attitudes in 
keeping with our changing world. The 
walk will focus on issues of the Pacific 
Cascade Bioregion, from the Siskiyous 
to the Kootenays. If interested in walk- 
ing or local organizing, contact: (for OR) 
Lisa Fredrikson, 824 SW 10th, Corvallis, 
OR 97333 (503-754-9151); or (for WA & 
BC) Todd Kelly, 616 N State St, Tacoma, 
WA 98403 (206-627-6093). The walk is 
scheduled to begin June 6 in the 
Kalmiopsis Wilderness, and end Oct. 1 
at Nanoose Bay, BC. 

* RADIO FREE TURTLE ISLAND. 
Those who take their environmentalism 
without compromise will enjoy The 
Environment Show in northwestern 
California. Tune in KMUD (public 



120 at Earth First! 
Appalachian Rendezvous 


by Martha Slover 

“Unbelievable.” “Astonishing.” I kept 
hearing these words at the First Annual 
Central Appalachian Rendezvous. Held 
along the Glady Fork in the Monongahela 
National Forest in West Virginia, May 
15-17, the Rendezvous was immensely 
successful. On Saturday we counted 120 
Earth First !ers, from seven states and 
the District of Columbia. States rep- 
resented were Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Florida, and (hopefully 
soon-to-be) New Columbia. 

By dark on Friday, there were many 
tents on both sides of Glady Fork. 
Credit goes to Rendezvous organizer 
Roland Knapp for getting us together 
Saturday morning for workshops, despite 



radio) at 91.1 FM every Saturday from 
10:30 to noon. The show does interviews 
and news clips, and wants yours. Mail 
to The Environment Show, c/o EPIC, 
Box 397, Garberville, CA 95440 (707- 
923-2931). 

♦BUILDING THE GREEN MOVE- 
MENT: A National Conference for a 
New Politics; July 2-7, 1987; Hampshire 
College, Amherst, MA. The Committees 
of Correspondence have developed an 
impressive agenda of panel discussions 
and workshops which will feature most 
of the best known Green leaders in the 
US. If you can’t reach Arizona for the 
RRR, consider attending this; or attend 
parts of both. For registration informa- 
tion, write: National Green Gathering 
Working Group, c/o New England CoC, 
POB 703, White River Junction, VT 
05001. 

♦GREEN ALTERNATIVE FAIR; 
Hampshire College; July 3-5. This Fair, 
taking place in conjunction with the 
Green Conference, seeks exhibitors. 
Write: Greg Reynolds, Green Alternative 
Fair, Oberg Rd, Colchester, CT 06415. 

♦MERRYMEET FESTIVAL; Sep. 
4-7; Covenant of the Goddess’ annual 
festival for Wiccans and Pagans; San 
Francisco area. Contact: MerryMeet 
Festival, c/o Covenant of the Goddess, 
Box 1226, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

Editors’ notes 

Art requests that no more poems be 
submitted until 1988, so as to enable 
him use the bounty he has in hand. He 
does, however, need small graphics. We 
in Tucson, too, feel compelled to warn 
you writers that we receive far more 
written material than we can print. 
Thus we urge those of you who submit 
writings to us to eschew surplusage in 
your verbiage and be understanding if 
we cannot print your article or if we 
condense it. 

We suggest that the priority letters 
requested in this issue are those con- 
cerning the following issues: Two Forks 
Damn, Humboldt County old growth, 
and Kalmiopsis. 


late-night revelry. Bob Mueller started 
the workshops with one on the Shenan- 
doah Wilderness Proposal (Mabon 86). 
This was followed by discussions on local 
issues in and around our National 
Forests. Other activities included 
exploring the lush forest of central West 
Virginia, hiking to a stand of virgin hem- 
lock and Red Spruce, eating ramps — 
a wild leek and local delicacy, and 
campfires. 

As a result of our discussions we 
reached the following decisions: 

*To develop an Eastern Earth First! 
to meet the needs of the East based on 
PAW (Preserve Appalachian Wilderness) 
but including many non-wilderness 
issues. 

♦To act in defense of our land; DC 
EFIers on May 18 successfully protested 
at the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on behalf of the redwoods 
MAXXAM is clearcutting. 

♦To expand the Virginia newsletter 
into a Central Appalachian newsletter 
covering local concerns and actions. To 
receive this newsletter, call or write an 
EF! contact in the Central Appalachian 
area. The editor (me) is currently a 
nomad. 

♦To hold another regional Rendezvous 
in the fall. 

Earth First! is rising in Appalachia! 

Martha Slover is the editor of the 
Central Appalachian EF! newsletter. 
She is no longer an EF! contact due 
to lack of a permanent address. 

Colorado 

Rendezvous 

by Luke and Kathy 

The Moabites had the easy ride to 
the first annual Four Comers Rendez- 
vous, sponsored (but of course not or- 
ganized) by Colorado Earth First!. The 
Dolores River Canyon is just over the 
hill (the La Sal Mountains) from the city 
of the brain-damaged uranium miners. 
Colorado Front Rangers, New Mexicans, 
and an Arizonan had long journeys to 
spend Memorial Weekend on the edge 
of the Colorado Plateau. 

We camped on the edge of the BLM’s 
Dolores River Canyon Wilderness 
Study Area. The canyon winds down 
between spectacular sandstone walls, 
featuring lonely side valleys and rapids 
which are popular with river rats. This 
area is better known than the other 
WS As in the Resource Area, which have 
not been recommended for Wilderness 
by the agency. 

The rendezvous site was chosen 
partly because of a remarkable feature 
of the industrial plutocracy which 
greets visitors. A Bureau of Reclama- 
tion experimental injection well is being 
sunk on the river bank, treating hikers 
to tortured metallic shrieks which re- 
verberate against the cliffs. The project 
is a result of a salinity control treaty 
with Mexico to abate salt loading in the 
Colorado. Brine which enters the river 
from massive salt layers below the 
Paradox Valley is to be pumped at tre- 
mendous pressure into seams more than 

14.000 feet underground. Successful re- 
sults would lead to further such intru- 
sion in the area. 

A genial BLM river ranger informed 
us that the drill rig was hung up at 

10.000 feet and had lost equipment due 
to unexpected movement in fluid layers 
at that depth. Later, around our 
campfire we howled encouragement for 
Earth’s resistance to this obscene pen- 
etration. In our sweat lodge we sum- 
moned forth energy with which we hope 
to join in our land’s resistance to the 
dead-spirit-beings. Let us fight for a 
wild Colorado Plateau! 

Colorado Earth First! members are 
now dispersing for wilderness battles 
and sojourns. Late summer and fall 
events will include weekly field trips to 
our proposed new Wilderness Areas, 
action against Two Forks dam, action 
against the regressive Colorado legisla- 
ture for its complicity with corporate 
polluters, and the Campaign for Yellow- 
stone’s Bears’ bike-a-thon in Yellowstone, 
August 26-31. 


JOHN SEED 
ROAD SHOW 

by Roger Featherstone 

The Midwest John Seed Road Show 
is soon to begin an extensive tour in 
the Midwest and near West. It is too 
early to know where in each city we 
will be, so contact the number for 
your area from the schedule below. 
The show will feature the fantastic 
Australian rainforest movie “Earth 
First!,” which John Seed co-produced. 
John will do a deep ecology rave in- 
cluding poems and music. His son and 
another youngster will also perform 
music. Mike Roselle and Barbara 
Dugelby will talk about rainforest 
destruction closer to this continent 
and will discuss the Burger King con- 
nection. Roger Featherstone will be 
MC and road manager. Cecilia Ostrow 
will join the show starting in Al- 
buquerque. Other notable people may 
be part of the show, so check with your 
nearest show contact. Admission prices 
will be $2 for most shows. By the time 
you read this, we will have toured the 
Northwest. The following is our tenta- 
tive schedule of shows and contacts: 
♦July 15; Albuquerque; Dan Moore, 
1416D Vassar NE, Alb., NM 87106 
(505-265-7990). Show will be in 
Anthropology Bldg, Rm 108, U of 
NM, 7:30 PM. 

♦July 16; Boulder; Roz McClellan, U 
of CO, Campus Box 207, Boulder, CO 
80309 (303-492-8309). Show will be in 
Duane Physics Bldg G020, U of CO, 
7:30. 

♦July 19; Minneapolis; Chuck Varani, 
355 Bates, St. Paul, MN 55106 (612- 
771-7920) 

♦July 20; LaCrosse, WI; Ken Maly, 
Rt.4 Box 138, Winona MN 55987 (507- 
643-6223). Show will be in Cartwright 
Center, Rm 337, UW campus, 7:30. 
♦July 21; Steven’s Point; Hank Bruse, 
235 Travis Dr, Wisconsin Rapids, WI 
54494 (715-423-5636). Show will be on 
UW Stevens Point campus. 

♦July 22; Madison; Bob Kaspar, 305 
N Sixth St, Madison, WI 53704 (608- 
241-9426). Show will be at State 
Historical Society Auditorium, 816 
State St, 6:30. 

♦July 23; Milwaukee; Prashant Nayak, 
6448 N Shasta, Milwaukee, WI 53209 
(414-464-8594). Show will be in UW 
Milwaukee Student Union. 

♦July 24; Chicago; Rich Huttle, 21 W 
020 Woodview Dr, Itasca, IL 60143 
(312-250-0517). Show will be in 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, 2001 
N Clark St, 8PM; $3. 

♦July 26; Springfield; Sue Skidmore, 
1364 S Plaza, Springfield, MO 65804 
(417-882-2947). Show will be in Tem- 
ple Hall Auditorium II, Southwest 
MO State U, 901 S National; 7:30. 
♦July 28; Houston; Barb Dugelby, 
POB 7292, University Station, Austin, 
TX 78713 (512-467-1404) 

♦July 29; Austin; Barb Dugelby 
♦July 31; Tucson; Ned Powell, POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 (602-622-1371) 



John Seed. 


Photo by Angela Genino. 



Council of 
All Beings 

by John Seed 


A Council of All Beings was held for 
three days and nights over the summer 
solstice by the Evans River in northern 
New South Wales, Australia. Twenty-five 
adults and 12 children participated in a 
series of rituals aimed at creating em- 
pathy with non-human nature, realizing 
our kinship with all life, and reducing 
the sense of isolation that modern 
humans feel. 

As long as we feel ourselves to be 
separate egos, our actions on behalf of 
nature, stemming from a sense of al- 
truism or moral duty, lack power and 
conviction. Once we realize the illusor- 
iness of that separation, when our “self’ 
deepens and we realise that nature is 
no other than our innermost being, then 
our actions in defense of nature take 
on the urgency and authenticity of self- 
defense. 

Professor Arne Naess, the Norwegian 
philosopher who coined the term “deep 
ecology,” recently pointed out: “Altruism 
implies that ego sacrifices its interests 
in favour of the other, the alter. The 
motivation is primarily that of duty: it 
is said that we ought to love others as 
strongly as we love ourself. 

“It is unfortunately very limited what 
mankind is capable to love from mere 
duty or, more generally, from moral 
exhortation. . . Unhappily, the extensive 
moralising within environmentalism has 
given the public the false impression 
that we primarily ask them to sacrifice 
to show more responsibility, more con- 
cern, better morals. As I see it we need 
the immeasurable variety of sources of 
joy opened through increased sensitivity 
towards the richness and diversity of 
life. . . 

“Part of the joy stems from the con- 
sciousness of our intimate relation to 
something bigger than our ego, some- 
thing which has endured for millions of 
years. . . . How is this to be brought 
about? It is more a question of commu- 
nity therapy than community science: 
healing our relations to a widest com- 
munity, that of all living beings.” 

The Council of All Beings and other 
rituals being developed by the Rain- 
forest Information Centre are an attempt 
to answer this question. The Council of 
All Beings originated from discussions 
between Dr. Joanna Macy and the author 
on the need for a synthesis between deep 
ecology on the one hand and despair 
and empowerment work on the other. 

Each participant spends time alone 
in the bush seeking a vision of an ani- 
mal, plant, river, mountain, ecosystem 
or other natural entity to give voice to 
at the Council meetings. Then we con- 
struct masks to represent our totem. 
Exercises and guided meditations help 
us shed our exclusively human 
identification. 

The central ritual is based on Dr. 
Macy’s despair ritual. The assembled 
Beings wail and sob out about what is 
happening to our planet. Many partic- 
ipants report that increased clarity, 
empathy and commitment follow their 
involvement. 

Anyone wishing to participate in a 
Council of All Beings, or to convene 
such a workshop in their area, is invited 
to write to the Rainforest Information 
Centre, Box 368, Lismore 2480, NSW, 
Australia. 

John Seed coordinates the Rainforest 
Information Centre and EF! Australia. 
He is presently part of an EF! roadshow 
touring the Midwest, and will attend 
the RRR, where we hope he and Joanna 
Macy will lead a Council. 
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International 



Penan warriors. Photo by Andy Frame. 


Tropical Timber 


by FOE - UK 

A Friends of the Earth International/ 
World Wildlife Fund report, “A Hard 
Wood Story: Europe’s Involvement in 
the Tropical Timber Trade,” published 
16th March, calls for immediate action 
by the European tropical timber trade 
and member states of the European 
Economic Community to change dis- 
criminatory trade and aid policies which 
encourage the destruction of tropical 
moist forests. FOE organisations 
throughout Europe — particularly in 
the UK, Italy, France, Holland and Bel- 
gium — will launch a consumer and 
political lobbying campaign to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
report. 

The report shows that: 1) European 
demand for tropical timber for indus- 
trial and domestic purposes, 2) EEC 
tariffs on tropical hardwood imports, 
and 3) the activities of European log- 
ging companies all contribute to the de- 
struction of tropical forests in West Af- 
rica and Southeast Asia — the two re- 
gions most badly affected [by European 
and Japanese imports]. The report also 
shows what can be done by European 
governments, timber traders and con- 
sumers to support the sustainable man- 
agement and protection of these 
forests. 

“A Hard Wood Story” provides clear 
evidence that: 

♦Commercial logging is the second most 
important cause of tropical deforesta- 
tion, causing the loss of 5 million hec- 
tares (12.5 million acres) annually. 
♦Europe uses 40% of the global trade 
in tropical hardwoods by volume, and 
is the second largest consumer in the 
world (ranking close to Japan’s 48%). 
♦The forests of 4 of the EEC’s 5 main 
suppliers of tropical hardwoods 
(Malaysia, the Philippines, the Ivory 
Coast and Gabon) are classified by the 
World Bank as being in a “critical” con- 
dition due to commercial loggers. 

♦For every 10 trees logged only 1 is 
replanted. 

♦Britain is the largest consumer of trop- 
ical hardwood products in the EEC. 
♦Most European tropical timber im- 
ports are used for building and joinery, 
plywoods, furniture, and packaging. In 
1984, Britain imported 1.42 million 
doors from tropical countries. 
♦Although much wood is used domesti- 
cally by tropical countries, the EEC and 
Japan exert a disproportionate influ- 
ence over the management of tropical 
forests through their economic policies 
and the activities of their logging and 
processing companies. Europe’s main 
impact is on West African forests, where 
French, German and Dutch companies 
are heavily involved. 

The European Commission recently 
accepted that a Code of Conduct for 
timber traders and active support for 
the International Tropical Timber Or- 
ganisation (ITTO) are essential first 
steps, both long held objectives of the 
FOE Tropical Forest Campaign. 

Recommendations for European gov- 
ernments and the timber trade include: 
♦Implement a Code of Conduct and 
licensing system, to ensure that all trop- 
ical timber imports originate from 
ecologically sound concessions. 

♦List tree species endangered by com- 
mercial logging (e.g. certain types of 
mahogany) under the Convention on In- 
ternational Trade in Endangered 
Species to regulate and if necessary pro- 
hibit trade. 

♦Create a Tropical Forest Fund for re- 
generation in degraded forest areas; for 
demarcating and protecting threatened 
forests of high biological importance; 
and for developing sustainable timber 
operations. Governments, the timber 
industry and development aid institu- 
tions in Europe and the North would 
be the main contributors. 

♦Help develop the environmental provi- 
sions of the ITTO and Lome 
Conventions. 
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SAVE THE 
PENAN 

by John Seed 

Madelaine Dunphy’s article in World 
Rainforest Report #9 (in Beltane 87 
EF!) described the struggle for life of 
the Penan tribe of Sarawak on the island 
of Borneo. The Penan are the last viable 
nomadic hunter-gatherers in Southeast 
Asia. They are fighting desperately for 
their forests and culture and their very 
lives. 

For the last two months, several 
hundred Penan have been blockading the 
logging operations that threaten the last 
of their forests. Due to the unprecedented 
international public attention to the issue, 
there have as yet been no repressive 
reprisals from the government. 

However, there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars at stake. Malaysia is the 
largest exporter of tropical timbers in 
the world. The corrupt state govern- 
ment hands out logging concessions to 
politicians and their wives, and the tra- 
ditional owners are not even consulted. 
The first the Penan know of what’s hap- 
pening is when they hear the ’dozers. 

“The blockades are made in the form 
of human barricades which comprise 
men, women and children and also by 
wooden barricades by putting up fence 
and or logs across the roads.” (Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia) 

The Rainforest Information Centre 
has sent hundreds of petitions to Malay- 
sian authorities and, as a result of this 
and letters from around the world, pre- 
sently in Sarawak the Penan are gener- 
ally seen as having the right to blockade 
despite the illegality of this action. This 
blockade must succeed! Send letters 
and petitions — opposing logging in 
uncut Malaysian rainforest and more 
specifically in the Penan’s territory in 
the Limbang and Baram Districts — 
to the following: 1. Yang Amat Berhor- 
mat Datuk Seri Dr. Mahathir 
Mohamad, Prime Minister, Prime 
Minister’s Dept., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 2. Yang Amat Berhormat 
Datuk Patringgi, Haji Abdul Taib 
Mahmud, Chief Minister of Sarawak, 
Petra Jaya, Kuching. 3. Yang Berhormat 
Datuk Amar Baji Bukjan Nor, State 
Secretary, Petra Jaya, Kuching. Send 
copies of your letters and petitions to 
newspapers and news agencies and to: 
Sahabat Alam Malaysia, Indigenous 
Peoples Network, POB 216, Marudi, 
98050 Baram, 4th Division, Sarawak, 
Malaysia. A half-ounce letter airmail 
costs 44 cents. 

We have been collecting money in 
Australia and sending it via travelers 
to the Penan and to Bruno Manser (the 
refugee artist who is seeking to bring 
world attention to the plight of the 
Penan). Concerned persons may send 
money to the Penan via Rainforest Infor- 
mation Centre (address in Directory). We 
have also started a film on the issue and 
our crew was able to enter the country, 
film the Penan, interview Manser (after 
a five-day journey to reach him in the 
heart of the jungle) and get out safely. 
We are looking for people to invest in 
the film to help us complete it. 



♦Change restrictive quota and tariff 
regulations to encourage the import of 
higher-value processed timber prod- 
ucts; a first step would be to ban log 
imports. 

For more information, contact: 
Charles Secrett, Friends of the Earth, 
377 City Rd, London, EC1 England. 


Earth First! 
Scotland 


by Grant Collie 

After several months of making the 
name of Earth First! known in Scotland, 
we organised a major Anti-Nuclear 
Rally in Edinburgh for 25th April to 
commemorate the anniversary of the 
Chernobyl disaster. With the Scottish 
Green Party and Faslane Peace Camp, 
we arranged a series of speakers and 
local bands. The amazing hot sun led 
to a crowd of over 4000 attending the 
event. Speakers covered nuclear issues 
— from Namibian uranium mining, 
through processing, to the final uses in 
power stations and warheads. 

The crowd, after listening to the 
speakers, turned the Rally into a mas- 
sive party, with five bands giving their 
all. One of the bands, Swamptrash, 
ended the rally and led a tour of Edin- 
burgh’s ale houses, carrying the mes- 
sage from the rally — NUCLEAR 
POWER AND WEAPONRY ARE 
NOT WANTED IN SCOTLAND! 

Since the Rally, two sites in the Lot- 
hian area have been suggested as pros- 
pective dump sites for low and inter- 
mediate radioactive waste. One is the 
Isle of May in the Firth of Forth. This 
small island is a Nature Reserve, man- 
aged by the Nature Conservancy Coun- 
cil (the Government’s conservation 
“watchdog”), which is internationally 
renowned for its breeding colonies of 
Gannets and Puffins. Through four 
“safe” Conservative seats in England, 
the local populace managed, against all 
odds, to stop their areas becoming 
dump sites. The result of their courage- 
ous stand is that areas all over Scotland 
will become “favourites” for dump sites. 
Many areas in the Highlands and Is- 
lands are threatened by the nuclear in- 
dustry’s inability to deal with the mons- 
ter it has created. 

Grant Collie is Earth First’s contact 
and leader in Scotland. 


New Zealand 
Trashes Beech 
Forests 

by the Southern Cross 

Thanks to our Labour government, 
most people know that New Zealand is 
“Nuclear Weapon Free.” While it may 
seem to you like a turning point in a 
government’s attitude toward the global 
environment, it seems to one living in 
Aotearoa like political shadow boxing to 
catch votes for another three years. 
Apart from the indifferent reaction of 
the Labour government toward estab- 
lishment of an irradiation facility using 
cobalt 60 from a Canadian nuclear 
power plant, and the “secret” agree- 
ment to keep the American supply base 
for McMurdo sound in Christchurch, we 
face a renewed drive to destroy our vir- 
gin rainforest. 

It’s called the beech management 
scheme. The native forest in those areas 
allocated for management is predomin- 
antly hardbeech. The newly created de- 
partment of conservation is condemning 
70,000-80,000 hectares of beech. Man- 
agement has never been successful for 
hardbeech due to unpredictable seed 
shedding characteristics, slow growth 
and therefore long rotation periods. 
Even trial plots with more regular seed- 
ers and faster growing varieties like red 
or silver beech have proven unsuccess- 
ful. For once we agree with the New 
Zealand Freddies — who have expres- 
sed doubt about the economic viability 
of the scheme! 

Any logging of the beech will lead to 
the destruction of those ecosystems, 
and later to disastrous floods — New 
Zealand receives 120 inches of rain 
annually! New Zealand native virgin 
forest is chipped (not turned into high 
quality lumber, a process which does 
at least create jobs), sent to Japan, 
turned into paper, and finally buried in 
one of Tokyo’s dumps. Ten years of em- 
ployment for 250 people will destroy 
forest which could earn more money and 
create more jobs as a wilderness area 
for eternity. 

So come “down under” and spend the 
summer in Aotearoa helping us save 
“the land under the white cloud” from 
industrialization ! 




Driftnet Destruction in the North Pacific 

by Scott Trimingham 


to float in the North Pacific each year. 
US government personnel in surveil- 
lance aircraft have observed the aban- 
donment of entire driftnets by fleeing 
vessels that had been fishing illegally 
in restricted waters. The nets, with 
floats and weights intact but identifying 
markers and radio beacons removed, 
are left to fish relentlessly. 

Canada recently announced that they 
secretly tested driftnet fishing in wat- 
ers off British Columbia last year. Dur- 
ing the experiment, using only three 
vessels, they caught six whales, 33 
Dali’s Porpoises, 412 sea birds, 32,338 
Blue Sharks, 978 Salmon Sharks and 
19,253 Pomfret (a large blunt headed 
fish). These were all considered an “in- 
cidental kill.” 

Something must be done to halt this 
destruction. Senate Bill 2611, which 
would have required monitoring of the 
effects of the nets and provided protec- 
tive measures, was recently defeated. 
Another bill similar to SB2611 is now 
being put up for a vote. We at Sea 
Shepherd have announced our intentions 
to protest the use of the nets this year 
at the site of the killing. We will rescue 
any animals still alive by pulling up the 


One of the most significant marine 
ecological disasters of our time is hap- 
pening now in the North Pacific. Every 
summer, nearly 1700 fishing boats (most 
Japanese, some Taiwanese and Korean) 
each lay down at least one monofilament 
plastic driftnet per day and retrieve it 
the following day. The nets are 9 to 30 
miles long and about 30 feet deep. The 
US government estimates that the fleet 
sets 21,000 miles of net per day — nearly 
enough to circle the globe. 

The driftnets are used to catch salmon, 
squid, and billfish, but they catch much 
more. They catch anything that comes 
in contact with the nets, including sea 
birds attracted to the fish struggling in 
the nets. One million sea birds are 
drowned in the nets each year as well 
as 50,000 Dali’s Porpoises and 50,000 
Northern Fur Seals. Mortality due to 
entanglement is suspected of being the 
chief cause of the continuing decline of 
the Fur Seal population. At the present 
rate of decline, the current population 
would be reduced by 50% within the 
next decade. Many believe that even 
these estimates are low. 

Eighteen of the 21 species of birds 
being killed in the driftnets are covered 
by an agreement between the US and 
Japan, the Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Migratory Birds in Danger of 
Extinction and Their Environment. 
The Japanese are clearly violating this 
agreement. 

The entangled Walrus, whales, seals, 
and birds are all considered an “inciden- 
tal kill” and are discarded by the fisher- 
men. In addition, many fish are caught 
and killed in the nets only to fall out 
and sink to the bottom. Although 
driftnet fishing is a relatively inexpen- 
sive way. to fish, it is also extremely 
wasteful. It is so destructive that Japan 
has outlawed it in its own waters. 

Lost or discarded driftnets are called 
“ghost nets.” The US Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation 
estimates that 600 miles of net are left 


Gray Whale entangled in net. Photo by Bob Talbot. 


nets, and document evidence of the de- 
struction for presentation to Congress. 
The North Pacific ecosystem cannot 
sustain these devastating nets. 


Scott Trimingham is a leader of Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society in 
California. 


Whopper Stopper 
Month Strikes 
Again — and 
Continues . . . 


> MURDER 

$ KING 


by Karen Pickett 


Tucson 
Demonstrates 
for Rainforest 


The article in the Beltane issue and 
letters sent by Bay Area Earth First! 
brought enthusiastic responses from 
EFIers throughout the US and beyond. 
We know of Whopper Stopper month 
demos in several states, and Burger 
King headquarters has heard via letters 
from many people opposed to rainforest 
destruction. The flood of letters is being 
aided by the Rainforest Action Network’s 
recent mailing with postcards included. 
This round of BK demonstrations is 
gaining good media coverage, and along 
with the letters is keeping BK on its 
toes. Indeed, a spokesperson for the 
Burger King Corporation told the press 
that the company has formed a task 
force to study the relationship between 
beef imported from Central America 
and the clearing of tropical rainforests 
there. (BK uses 335 million pounds of 
beef annually at over 5000 outlets in 29 
countries.) In your letters to BK head- 
quarters., ask about this “study” and 
ask to be informed (as an interested 
consumer) of its conclusions. 

If you participated in Whopper Stop- 
per month in any way, please let Bay 
Area EF! know. We will report on the 
demos in the next issue. (See story on 
Arizona EF! demo, this issue.) Send 
reports of activities and plans, and 
feedback, and pictures to BAEF! 

If you can contribute to our Burger 
King boycott, contact us. We can send 
you a petition and rainforest beef con- 
nection fact sheet, and other materials. 
Distribute this petition wherever you 
can! We will circulate it for at least the 
next year, or until BK stops using rain- 
forest beef. We also have Whopper Stop- 
per/Boycott Burger King bumper stic- 
kers for groups working on the issue 
to use as a fundraiser. In quantity (20 
or more), we can sell them to EF! 
groups for 40 cents each plus postage 
of $1.25 per 20. You can sell them for 
a dollar or more or distribute them how- 
ever you wish. For single copies, send 
$1 to BAEF! 

WHERE TO WRITE: Burger King- 
Public Relations, POB 520783, Miami, 
FL 33152. 

BAY AREA EF!, POB 83, Canyon, 
CA 94516. Please send donations. Our 
efforts are volunteer and we print and 
pay postage with donations. 
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by Millipede 


On May 12 at noon, 40 impassioned 
Earth First.'ers and People for the Ethi- 
cal Treatment of Animals (PETA) de- 
monstrated at one of Tucson’s busiest 
Burger Kings. We chanted, displayed a 
mural, passed out flyers, and waved 
aloft a four-foot-wide paper-mache ham- 
burger filled with foliage and (stuffed) 
rainforest critters. Costumes were out 
in force: trees, a toucan, gorilla, frog, 
fly, and butterfly. 

We gained the attention of many pass- 
ersby — and the manager, who im- 
mediately called the police. Two Greek- 
geek UA students heckled us, but 
couldn’t match our passion. (I awoke the 
next morning with no voice.) We ap- 
peared on the news programs of two 
stations that evening; and the next 
morning the Food section of the 
Arizona Daily Star showed an irate 
gorilla holding a sign showing a parrot 
and the words POLLY WANTS A 
HABITAT. 

The mural is one we made for the 
World Bank protest last September. 
Painted by Gena Trott (with the help 
of Helen Wilson, Roger Featherstone, 
and myself), it shows a rainforest on 
one side, wasteland on the other, and 
in the middle, a giant snake facing a 
bulldozer. 

Not having organized a demo before, 
I appreciated the advice of Ned Powell 
and the help of an EF! sympathizer 
from PETA who had been ordered by 
a court (in punishment for her arrest 
along with 16 other PETA women for 
their CD action on World Lab Animal 
Day) to do community service for a non- 
profit organization — which the EF! 
Foundation is. 
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Millipede is a Tucson artist, who led 
and dramatized our protest with shouts 
heard round the block and by creating 
the heaviest hamburger ever hoisted by 
Ed Abbey. 


Whopper Stopper demo in Chico, CA. Photo by Brad Richards 



NEWS NET 


the Superphenix. With intrepidity 
seemingly reserved for those high in 
Gallic bureaucracies, he noted, “We 
must not lose our nerve.” ( New York 
Times, 4-15) 

Late note: Shortly before going to 
press, M. Bird sent us good news: Due 
partly to the sodium leak — and 
perhaps partly due to letters from 
Americans to the Olympics committee 
asking that they not site the Olympics 
near the Superphenix — the Super- 
phenix has been closed at least until 
fall. We thank EFIers who wrote to the 
committee in response to our article. 

New Hampshire News 

New Hampshire Earth First !er Gra- 
nite Dome sends good news on the 
Sewalls Falls issue (see article in Eostar 
87): A lawyer representing Rockefeller 
and Seward announced they will sell the 
development rights and forget the dam 
idea. He said changes in the tax laws 
and unexpectedly strong opposition are 
the reasons for canceling the plans. 
Earth Firstlers should nevertheless 


by Australopithecus 


Manser Remains Free 

Bruno Manser, the famed Swiss 
farmer turned conservationist and artist, 
remains free after two and a half years 
of exile in the jungles of Sarawak, 
Malaysia, protected by the Penan people. 
Manser, whose visa expired long ago 
and who has been accused of inciting 
the Penan people to take actions against 
land developers in their area, has con- 
tinued to elude authorities. Twice they 
caught him only to see him slip away, 
bounding into the jungle the first time, 
leaping into a river the second. In the 
latest event of this continuing saga 
(which apparently pits an environmen- 
talist and an indigenous group against 
government officials and developers) 
Sarawak’s Tourism Minister has offered 
to act as intermediary to facilitate 
Manser’s return to Switzerland. The 
Malaysian government’s determination 
to see this nomad removed from the 


Aussie Ecoteurs Active 

Eco-defenders recently caused 
$60,000 of damage to logging machinery 
in Australia’s Otways Forests. One con- 
tractor admitted that he would close his 
operation, as the engines in his bull- 
dozer had been destroyed by a mystery 
chemical. Meanwhile, in East Gippsland 
forests, a defender(s) has damaged 
’dozers and graders by tampering with 
their free oil changes. (The Quill, pub- 
lication of Wildlife Protection Agency, 
POB 61, Collins St., Victoria, 3000 
Australia) 


Animal Defender Torches Himself 

Animal rights activist Robert 
Blackman of Australia, making a drama- 
tic gesture in hopes of awakening people 
to the tragedy of animal abuse, doused 
himself with petrol in front of crowds 
at the Colchester cattle market and lit 
a match. His startling self-immolation 
on behalf of animals was ignored by all 
but one newspaper. ( The Quill) 

Catalans Clog Keyholes 

Catalan separatists in Spain used 
silicon to block keyholes on doors of 50 
branches of a Barcelona bank that had 
enabled the city to win a bid to host 
the 1992 Olympics. Use of silicon is a 
clever variation of techniques described 
in E codefense. 

Kansas May Adopt State Soil 

Like nearly all states, Kansas has 
a state flower (sunflower), state tree 
(cottonwood), state animal (Buffalo), 
and state bird (Western Meadowlark). 
Soil scientist Orville Bidwell has pro- 
posed extending this state favorite 
status to a soil, in hopes of educating 
Kansans about the disastrous loss of 
their topsoils. Bidwell has launched a 
campaign to declare Harney silt loam as 
the state soil. ( Not Man Apart, 3-4/87) 
Given the predilection of universities to 
name their sports teams after state 
mascots, it would be fitting for Kansas 
athletic teams to vie for the honor of 
being called the Marching Silt Loams 
or some variation thereof. 

Disaster Plans Are Just That 

Disaster evacuation plans for nuclear 
plants throughout the US are so flawed 
that even so conservative a newspaper 
as the Wall Street Journal has published 
information which speaks ill of nuclear 
plant officials. In one of the more un- 
usual errors, during an evacuation drill 
in February 1986 for the Seabrook, New 
Hampshire, nuclear plant, a press re- 
lease gave the wrong number to call for 
help. The number given was that of the 
Portsmouth Bank Savings and Loan. 
( Northern Sun, 1-87; publication of 
Northern Sun Alliance, 1519 E Franklin 
Ave, Mpls., MN 55404) 


jungles is curious. Is it that they fear 
the attention he is drawing to the 
destruction of Sarawak’s forests? 

Rangers Kill Poachers 

Four poachers in Zimbabwe’s Zambezi 
Valley wild animal sanctuary recently 
lost a gunfight to “paramilitary game 
rangers.” In trying to save the Black 
Rhino, Zimbabwe rangers have killed 
32 poachers since 1984. 

The Saguaro. . . 

Smushed Her Like A Bug 

But Barbara Haider lived. After 
being impaled by a Saguaro, Haider, of 
Tucson, was treated for a broken jaw, 
legs, and pelvis, and punctures . . . and 
was discovered to be pregnant. The 
bizarre details of the accident remain 
suspiciously murky. (Saguaro Cacti in 
the Tucson area are being ravaged by 
land developers and perhaps by acid 
rain. Are they striking back?) It seems 
that Haider had been in a suburban fol- 
lowing a pickup driven by her husband. 
Somehow, the pickup knocked a Saguaro 
atop the suburban. As the woman extri- 
cated herself from the vehicle, the 
Saguaro slid on top of her. Does that 
sound premeditated or what!? ( Arizona 
Daily Star, 4-27-87) 

French Nukes Malfunction 

In April, two accidents at French 
nuclear facilities raised doubts among 
the French public about the safety of 
their nation’s 44 nuclear plants (and 18 
under construction), which provide 70% 
of France’s electricity. The first accident 
forced a closure of Europe’s largest 
nuclear fuel producing plant (West 
Europe’s only commercial breeder re- 
actor) — the enrichment plant at 
Tricastin. A leak of radioactive uranium 
hexachloride gas injured seven workers. 

The day after France’s state-owned 
nuclear industry, Atomic Energy Com- 
missariat, closed the Tricastin plant (for 
one week), the head of the commissariat 
told reporters that investigators, a 
week after its discovery, still had not 
determined the cause of a sodium coolant 
leak at the Superphenix — the world’s 
largest fast breeder reactor. Sodium is 
dangerous because it ignites on contact 
with air. This radioactive sodium leaked 


carefully watch Interior Secretary 
Hodel and Assistant Secretary Horn, 
who appear to have committed mis- 
deeds aimed at facilitating approval of 
such destructive proposals as the dam 
planned for Sewalls Falls. Representa- 
tive John Dingle has been investigating 
the Interior Department, and he should 
be encouraged to continue. Meanwhile, 
researchers are studying why the re- 
turn rate on Atlantic Salmon released 
fingerlings is so low (less than 1% com- 
pared to 5% for natural populations). 
Overcrowding during fish-raising and 
hormones in the feed are the suspected 
problems. 

The biggest mainstream conservation 
story in the state is the new “Trust for 
NH Lands.” Conservationists are now 
seeking funding in the state legislature 
to spend $50 million in the next five 
years to acquire new lands for protec- 
tion from development. Although this 
is too little, it is a noble effort. 

Experimenters Give Primates TVs 

With the increasing effectiveness of 
animal rights groups and the recent 
passage, in the US Congress, of lab ani- 
mal welfare legislation, Animal Care 
and Use Committees have been estab- 
lished at experimenting institutions 
throughout the US. Such committees 
and the labs they oversee are attempt- 
ing to silence protests against lab ani- 
mal experimentation by nominally im- 
proving living conditions for their cap- 
tives. One of the more important labs, 
the Division of Laboratory Animal Re- 
sources at Duke University Medical 
Center, provides an interesting exam- 
ple of measures being taken ostensibly 
on behalf of the animals. To quote a 
Duke veterinarian, Duke “has realized 
the necessity of implementing be- 
havioral and environmental enrichment 
programs for the laboratory primates. 
. .’’To this end, Duke experimenters 
are trying to ease stress on the primates 
— each isolated in a tiny cage — by 
rotating TVs through the primate 
rooms. The Duke vet noted that five to 
ten minutes into a program, “baboons 
become quiet and gaze toward the tele- 
vision.” ( Scientists Center Newsletter 
9(1)1987) 


Are Whales Protesting? 

Since April, 400 small unidentified 
whales have beached themselves and 
died on the coast of northeast Brazil. 
Concentrated near the fishing village 
Itaeare — near Brazil’s cocoa-growing 
region — the cause of the whales’ actions 
remains a mystery. Scientists continue 
to be baffled by the tragedy of the 
thousands of cetaceans who have beached 
themselves throughout the world in re- 
cent years. However, Joao Sampaio, 
director of the Center of Environmental 
Resources of Bahia state, did finally 
voice a suspicion quietly held by some 
environmentalists for years. Sampaio 
noted, “The most likely hypothesis we 
have is a kind of collective suicides.” 
(Earthtrust X Press) 


into an enclosure covered with nitrogen 
that prevented it from igniting. The 
May issue of the French environmental 
magazine, Silence, reported (to roughly 
translate): The sodium is leaking out 
of a barrel used as a storage place when 
plutonium fuel is moved in and out of 
the reactor. If the barrel has to be 
replaced, the containment building 
must be broken. To do this safely, the 
plutonium fuel and 5500 tons of sodium 
must be removed from the reactor. Au- 
thorities have nowhere else to put the 
sodium while they repair the plant. Over 
25 tons of it leaked before investigators 
found this source. Faced with distraught 
trade unions and environmentalists, the 
French Industry Minister assured the 
public that there was no need to close 


Our Lady Overlooks 
Huge Open Pit Mine 

Tourists in Montana are being afforded 
a new treat — Our Lady of the Rockies 
statue and postcards thereof. The post- 
cards best describe this incredible 
monument: “OUR LADY OF THE 
ROCKIES, a 90 foot steel statue, over- 
looks the Berkley Pit, an open pit mine, 
in Butte, Montana. The non-denomina- 
tional statue dedicated to all women, 
especially mothers, was constructed 
and is being maintained through volun- 
teer help and donations. The project 
began December 29, 1979, and was com- 
pleted December 20, 1985.” One may 
suspect that some mothers will not be 
delighted to see motherhood and strip 
mining glorified together. 
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Spills Harm Pearl Harbor NWR 

From March through May, a Chevron 
fuel pipeline spilled 550,000 gallons of 
fuels, including jet and diesel, in 
Hawaiian waters. The spills have con- 
taminated the Pearl Harbor National 
Wildlife Refuge, thereby killing Hawaiian 
Stilts and Hawaiian Ducks — both En- 
dangered species. The stilts abandoned 
nine of their ten nests in the 25-acre 
Refuge; and both species have been 
harmed by clean-up crews walking 
through their habitat, as well as by the 
fuel. A delay in notifying wildlife offi- 
cials of the most recent in a series of 
spills into Waiawa Spring — whose water 
is pumped into Pearl Harbor Refuge, 
may spell doom for Pearl Harbor’s 
Hawaiian Duck population. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service could have quickly 
stopped the pumps had they been alerted 
to the crisis. Chevron and the Coast 
Guard should be condemned for the fail- 
ure to report; Chevron had reported the 
spill as minor and said that it was 
cleaned up, while the Coast Guard did 
not meet its responsibility to report 
such coastal spills. ( Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, 5-15) 

Sea Lion Dunks Fisherman 

In April, a wrathful Sea Lion in 
Kodiak Harbor leaped to the deck of a 
58-foot (over)fishing boat, seized a 220- 
pound man, dragged him deep under 
water, bit him on the buttocks, and then 
allowed him to resurface — thoroughly 
humiliated. Harbor master Corky 
McCorkle (!) later noted, “these animals 
have become very bold...” ( Miami 
Herald, 4-26-87) 

Letters 

US representatives are at US House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 20515; 
US senators at US Senate, DC 20510. 

*Yielding to pressure from trappers 
and the Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game, the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
has opened sections of the Kenai 
National Wildlife Refuge to trapping of 
Lynx. Write a letter of protest, urging 
full protection for Kenai’s dwindling 
population of Lynx, to: Robert Gilmore, 
Alaska Regional Director, USFWS, 1011 
E Tudor Rd, Anchorage, AK 99503; or 
call his office at 614-466-3526. ( Animals 
Agenda, 4-87) 

*Grays Harbor, on Washington’s coast 
between the Willipa Hills and Olympic 
National Park, contains endangered 
areas known as Bowerman Basin and 
nearby Point New which host millions 
of migratory shorebirds each spring and 
Peregrine Falcons which feed on these 
birds. Unfortunately, these estuarine 
areas are owned by the Port of Grays 
Harbor, which entity has sought to pave 
over part of the estuary. The paving was 
stopped, under provisions of the Federal 
Coastal Zone Management Plan, but in 
1985 the Port was caught spraying 
herbicides in this sensitive habitat. 
Bowerman Basin and Pt. New will re- 
main in peril until they are declared a 
National Wildlife Refuge. Write US rep- 
resentatives A1 Swift, Don Bonker, 
John Miller and Mike Lowry; and US 
senators Dan Evans and Brock Adams, 
urging them to support such designation. 
(Not Man Apart, 3-4/87) 

* Millions of kangaroos and wallabies 
are slaughtered each year in what has 
become the largest commercial wild ani- 
mal slaughter on land. These marsupial 
victims are sold for running shoe 
leather, pet food, decorative items; or 
are simply killed as agricultural “pests.” 
The Red, Eastern Gray, and Western 
Gray Kangaroos — the three most 
hunted roos — have been listed since 
1974 as Threatened under the US 
Endangered Species Act. However, 
soon after Reagan took office, the ban 
on roo imports into the US was lifted. 
Representative Robert Mrazek (D-NY) 
has reintroduced a bill (HR779) to 
reinstate the ban. Please urge represen- 
tatives to support HR779, and urge sen- 
ators to sponsor equivalent legislation. 
Request hearings on the ill practice of 
importing kangaroo parts. 

^California activists are supporting a 
statewide initiative that would provide 
$120 million to purchase and protect 
wildlife habitat in California. To get the 
initiative placed on the ballot, 600,000 
signatures must be collected in the 150 
days following the release of the initiative 
petition on June 15. For information, 
write: Richard Spotts, Defenders of 
Wildlife, 4604 Rosedale Way, Sacramento, 
95822; or Bill Yeates, Mtn. Lion Coalition, 
POB 1896, Sacramento, 95809. 
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Agriculture Led to Downfall 

In Nemesis News Net, Beltane issue, 
we reported that two researchers have 
found evidence that agriculture arose 
ten millennia ago as a result of humans’ 
desire for crops to produce beer. Follow- 
ing our report of this, Granite Dome sent 
us the following summary presenting the 
more common hypothesis on this subject: 
In the May 1987 issue of Discovery, 
Jared Diamond, a UCLA physiology 
teacher, explains the basis for the 
theory that the adoption of agriculture 
over a hunting/gathering lifestyle was 
the worst mistake ancient humans made. 
Citing archeological evidence, Diamond 
explains that the rise of epidemic dis- 
eases, nutritional degradation, and loss 
of leisure time resulted from the shift 
to agriculture. Furthermore, the social 
changes that followed may have meant 
a loss of equality between the sexes and 
encouraged growth of wealthy classes 
who could survive on the material pro- 
duction of others. In essence, Diamond 
speculates, hunter-gatherers may have 
been forced into agriculture by growth 
in populations and the need for more 
food (though of inferior nutritional 
value) rather than voluntarily making 
the switch to agriculture. “Hunter- 
gatherers practiced the most successful 
and longest-lasting lifestyle in human 
history'. In contrast, we’re still struggling 
with the mess into which agriculture 
has tumbled us, and it’s unclear 
whether we can solve it.” 

Bear Numbers Still Falling 

The Black Bear population in the 
Southern Appalachians is in serious 
jeopardy. Black Bear experts Dr. Pelton 
of UT and Dr. Powell of NC State’s 
Pisgah Bear Project have both con- 
ducted research that shows that the 
species is being extirpated from the 
mountains. The 1986 drought com- 
pounded the crisis by shrinking the 
amount of hard mast such as acorns and 
hickory nuts, staples in the bears’ 
autumn diet. This mast shortage may 
have caused 200-300 bear cubs in the 
region to starve this winter. The lack 
of food, coupled with increasing num- 
bers of exotic wild boar who compete 
with bears for food, causes the bears 
to roam further in search of food, often 
outside the sanctuaries and Smokies 
Park, where they are supposedly pro- 
tected. This increased travel makes 
them more vulnerable to poaching and 
“legal” hunting. Wildlife biologist 
Gordon Warburton noted that the num- 
bers of bears killed “cast doubt on the 
ability of the Pisgah Bear Sanctuary to 
maintain an effective breeding nucleus.” 
In 1981-82, 60% of the bears under study 
there were killed; 75% of those killed 
were females. Bear Action Network 
urges those concerned about the plight 
of the North Carolina’s largest wild 
mammal to write to the NC Wildlife 
Resources Commission, 512 N Salis- 
bury St., Raleigh, NC 27611, to call 
for an immediate moratorium on bear 
hunting. For information, contact Paul 
Gallimore, BAN, Rt. 2 Box 132, 
Leicester, NC 28748 (704-683-3662). 

Seaweed Forest Dying 

The following news item is reprinted 
from a fine new journal titled DAY- 
BREAK. This is “a monthly newspaper 


published by Eagle Eye Communica- 
tions Group, a Native American Corpo- 
ration. Profits from DAYBREAK will 
be donated to the Daybreak foundation, 
which will award grants to self-empow- 
erment projects that benefit Native 
American communities.” To subscribe, 
write: DAYBREAK, POB 98, High- 
land, MD 20777-0098. Donations are 
needed. 

The “seaweed forest” that provides 
fertile spawning grounds for herring 
and other marine life along a 13,166-mile 
coastline from Norway to the Soviet 
Union is dying rapidly. The impending 
ecological disaster has already killed 
about half of the seaweed between the 
town of Alesund in Central Norway and 
Norway’s Arctic border with the 
Soviets, according to the Ministry for 
the Environment. 

Experts are pointing to hydroelectric 
power dams along Norway’s rivers. 
They say reduction of fresh water flow 
by the dams has led to significant in- 
creases in salt content in the coastal 
waters, killing the seaweed and destroy- 
ing huge areas on the spawning 
grounds. 

Norwegian people along the seacoast, 
who depend on the fishing industry, now 
find their livelihood threatened. A 
further threat to the seaweed comes 
from North Sea pollution, according to 
Sissel Ronbeek, Environment Minister 
of Norway. 

Write to Close Fishing Bridge 

The following is from the newsletter 
of Campaign for Yellowstone’s Bears 
(POB 416, Boulder, CO 80306): 

In July, the Park Service must 
formally consider citizens’ comments 
regarding the development at Fishing 
Bridge, Yellowstone National Park. 
This is when a “draft environmental 
impact statement” (DEIS) on the de- 
velopment is scheduled to be released. 
Grizzly Bear supporters should write 
in mid-July to the superintendent of 
Yellowstone Park (POB 168, Yellowstone 
NP, WY 82190) requesting that: 1) the 
Park Service remove facilities from the 
Fishing Bridge area; 2) the area be fully 
restored to its natural condition; 3) no 
new developments be allowed in Yellow- 
stone Park; U) the Park Service phase 
out most development at Lake and 
Bridge Bay. Request that your com- 
ments be made part of the official DEIS 
record on Fishing Bridge. 

ALF Liberates Thousands 

The following p’eces are condensed 
from International Rescue, the news- 
letter of the Animal Liberation Front 
Supporters Group. They give an indica- 
tion of the impressive determination of 
the Animal Liberation Front. ALF now 
has decentralized groups in several 
West European nations, Australia, 
Canada, and the US. They are perhaps 
strongest in England, where their raids 
have resulted in the liberation of 
thousands of animals and the closing of 
major exploitative portions of several 
institutions (e.g. department stores 
ceasing to sell furs after seeing their 
fur coats sabotaged and slogans painted 
throughout their stores). 

The Supporters Group is for people 
who ... do not wish to take part in 
direct action. The SG helps arrested 
activists with fines and legal expenses, 


assists those imprisoned, gives talks 
about ALF . . . 

The Animal Liberation Front takes 
direct action against all forms of ani- 
mal abuse. This action falls basically 
into two categories: 1) The rescue or 
liberation of animals from premises to 
save them from persecution. Such ani- 
mals are usually taken to good homes 
where they will be properly cared for. 
Animals are only released into the wild 
if they have a reasonable chance of 
survival. 2) Damage to property or 
premises connected with animal abuse. 
This is done to disrupt the persecution 
of animals and to cause financial loss 
to the animal abusers so as to reduce 
the money they are able to invest in 
animal abuse, to force them out of busi- 
ness, or to encourage them to mend 
their ways. Often both types of action 
take place during the same raid. 

It is against ALF policy to use serious 
personal violence against anybody. In 
other words, in the course of an action 
it would be OK to restrain somebody or 
perhaps tie them up but not acceptable 
to punch them. The exception to this is 
self-defense. If attacked, ALF activists 
are entitled to defend themselves using 
reasonable methods. If possible, activists 
carry out raids in such a way as to avoid 
confrontation with the opposition. 

FUR FARM RAIDED 

At 2 AM on the 15th July, Sussex 
ALF raided “ Buckfold Rabbits” fur 
farm, West Sussex. Fifteen rabbits were 
rescued. On the 29t,h July the activists 
returned, to the farm to carry out an 
arson attack. 

We had paid the farm three previous 
visits to learn our way around, decide 
the best way of entering the building 
and establish a suitable place to park 
our van. We parked our vehicle in the 
field opposite the entrance to the farm, 
taking care to leave it out of view of 
passing cars. Carrying our boxes and 
tools, we cut through a barbed wire 
fence. We were unable to cut the padlock 
on the door of the battery with our 
boltcutters due to the position of the 
lock. However, we were able to force open 
the back door of the shed with a crowbar, 
the door being bolted from the inside. 

. . . Inside the battery we were appalled 
by what we saw. The heat and stench 
were unbearable; dead rabbits were 
lying on the wire floors of their cages. 
... We began putting the creatures into 
boxes We took photos of the place. 

Following our successful raid, we car- 
ried out a more serious attack. On 29th 
July, at 12 ;J5 AM, we returned to the 
farm. A padlock on an empty bam 
( which was a safe distance from other 
parts of the farm) was cut and the build- 
ing was checked for any animals that 
may have been living in it (mice, etc.). 
Petrol was then thrown over the ivalls 
and stacks of wood and building mater- 
ials that were scattered about. The fire 
was lit. The petrol went up instantly, 
almost taking two activists with it. Run- 
ning for our vehicle we were sure that 
the fire was seen for miles — the flames 
licking through the roof of the bam. 
Thankfully we withdrew safely from the 
area. 

We’ve realised our mistake. We should 
have used paraffin. Petrol bums too 
quickly and when being poured gives 
off vapour which can ignite. Next time 
we’ll know better. 

Meanwhile, animal liberation actions 
are finally being seen in the US. Farm 
Sanctuary recently released information 
about the Farm Freedom Fighters, who, 
last April 17, with the Easter Bunny 
(cops would hesitate to club the Easter 
Bunny!), liberated 40 hens from a 
Pennsylvania battery egg operation. 
Farm Sanctuary, a non-profit group 
dedicated to ending factory farming, 
urges persons to contribute to their 
adopt-a-farm-animal program and di- 
rectly save the life of an animal. Contact 
Farm Sanctuary (POB 37, Rockland, 
DE 19732; 302-654-9026) for information 
on boycott programs, alternatives to 
factory farm products, or legislative 
efforts. In another action which has re- 
ceived far less attention than it merits, 
California ALF activists burned down 
a nearly finished UC Davis farm animal 
research lab, causing $3.5 million of 
damages and delaying completion for at 
least a year! 

Rocky Flats Protest. Scheduled 

Colorado activists, including veterans 
of last summer’s Great Peace March, 
are organizing a direct action campaign 
at the most vulnerable link in the nu- 


clear weapons production chain — the 
Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons Plant, 16 
miles west of Denver. Rocky Flats is the 
only place in the US where plutonium 
triggers — the explosive component 
without which a nuclear bomb can’t 
work — are made. Researchers esti- 
mate that Rocky Flats manufactures 
from three to ten triggers a day. With 
Reagan’s arms build-up, production has 
increased greatly. Weapons-grade 
plutonium is shipped to Rocky Flats 
from Hanford, Washington, and 
Savannah River, Georgia; the completed 
trigger is then shipped for final assembly 
to the Pantex plant in Amarillo, Texas. 
Run by Rockwell International for the 
US Department of Energy, Rocky Flats 
is guarded by a para-military force larger 
than the Colorado National Guard. Cur- 
rently, Rocky Flats is planning a test 
burn of radioactive toxic waste as a dis- 
posal method. If the test is “successful,” 
it will lead to continuous burning of this 
waste. 

The uniqueness of Rocky Flats in the 
nuclear chain will be its downfall. Direct 
action at Rocky Flats can stop new arms 
construction. For Nagasaki Day, August 
9, activists plan a legal peace walk and 
a human blockade of Rocky Flats (there 
are only two gates). A Peace Encamp- 
ment will take place during the week 
leading up to the 9th. 

In the past year, the peace movement 
has shown that it can successfully disrupt 
the arms race with the actions at tbe 
Nevada Test Site. However, as important 
as the test site is as a focus, the actions 
there no longer delay nuclear testing. If 
people from throughout the US gather 
at Rocky Flats, the probability of suc- 
cessfully stopping US nuclear weapons 
production is high. For information, 
contact: Rocky Flats campaign, do 
Penny Lane, 1738 Pearl St, Boulder, CO 
80302 (303-443-2822). 

EF!VA Prints Newsletter 

Virginia Earth First! is a new news- 
letter discussing Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland issues. The following is 
condensed from an article by Bob 
Mueller in the second issue: 

Although we Earth First! ers are com- 
mitted to fighting roads on public 
lands, we don’t often recognize that the 
automobile and roads outside public 
lands are equally destructive. For 
example, inVirginia the Governor’s new 
road-building program will require dig- 
ging more gravel pits and dredging river 
bottoms and wetlands to provide road 
materials. Numerous permit applica- 
tions are now pending before the US 
Corps of Engineers and state agencies 
to do just this. 

In addition to causing air pollution, 
cars give rise to oil, toxic metals, and 
other pollutants from such sources as 
dripping oil pans, tire wear, paint and 
body shops, garages and car factories. 
The disruptive effect of roads on wildlife 
is well documented. 

Consequently, we should extend our 
opposition to road construction and 
cars at every opportunity. We can fight 
the system by refusing to buy neiv or 
large vehicles and by using public 
transportation. 

APPEN Deserves Support 

We wish again to commend Asia- 
Pacific People’s Environment Network 
(APPEN), and the coordinator of this 
network, Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM), 
for their noble work on behalf of tropical 
ecosystems and indigenous peoples. To 
donate to their work or to obtain infor- 
mation about their fine publications, 
write: APPEN, c/o SAM, 37, Lorong 
Birch, Penang, West Malaysia. The 
following example of a worthy news 
item from APPEN is extracted from 
an article by K.W. Richardson in their 
newsletter Asian-Pacific Environment 
(US$20 sea mail for two years): 

The long held view that locusts are 
pests and must be destroyed by the in- 
tense use of poisons is fundamentally 
wrong. 

However' hard man has tried to destroy 
them, not one species of these locusts 
has become extinct. Some of the methods 
used have been powerful enough to 
threaten human lives instead. 

Money should instead go into research 
regarding the possibility of using these 
abundant locusts to our benefit. Locusts 
are highly efficient users of green stuff 
and converters into protein. . . . Instead 
of battling against locusts in a stubborn 
attempt to grow that ive think we ought to 
have, we should become their predator. 
They are a valuable food resource. 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT 


by Feral Curmudgeon 

INTRODUCTION: The California 
deserts cover an area nearly equal in 
size to the state of Virginia. This region 
ranges from the Mexican border 300 
miles north to the peaks of the White 
Mountains near Bishop. The area en- 
compasses most of the lands west of the 
Nevada and Arizona borders to the 
Sierra Nevada and the line created by 
the Santa Rosa, San Jacinto, and San 
Bernardino mountain ranges on the 
west. Within this magnificent remnant 
of wild land are 90 mountain ranges, 
over 760 species of wildlife — nearly 
100 of them threatened, 100,000 arche- 
ological sites, the world’s largest Joshua 
Tree forest, the highest sand dune sys- 
tem in the US, the oldest living trees, 
and the 11,700-year-old Creosote ring 
— the oldest living thing in the world. 

Here, three distinct desert ecosystems 
are found within only a few hundred 
miles of each other: the mighty peaks 
and deep, dry troughs of the Great 
Basin; the long valleys and granite 
boulders of the Mojave Desert; and the 
sands and Elephant Trees of the Sonoran/ 
Colorado Desert. Among the California 
deserts’ many attractions are: Death 
Valley National Monument, Joshua Tree 
National Monument, the East Mojave 
National Scenic Area, and many remote 
places including the Last Chance 
Range, Saline Valley, Hunter Mountain, 
the Nopahs, Clarks, New Yorks, and 
Turtle Mountains. The wind swept 
peaks of the White Mountains harbor 
the Bristlecone Pines, the world’s oldest 
living trees. Two hundred miles south 
in the Mojave, the oldest living thing 
in the world survives from the same root 
structure that has nurtured this Creo- 
sote from the time of the Cave Lion 
and the Mastodon. The Jaguar once 
roamed the rich, riparian canyons, com- 
peting with the Cahuilla, Mohave, and 
the Chemehuevi peoples. The once plen- 
tiful Desert Bighorn provided food and 
clothing for these people, as did the de- 
sert’s reptiles, rodents, and plants. The 
region contains the world’s largest col- 
lection of ancient Indian art works and 
artifacts, with some petroglyph and pic- 
tograph sites dating back 10,000 years. 

CRANSTON’S BILL: These re- 


mnant deserts have become the play- 
ground of a bulging southern California 
population. In order to maintain some 
semblance of the natural desert, Sena- 
tor Alan Cranston has introduced the 
California Desert Protection Act, Se- 
nate Bill 7; while Representative Mel 
Levine from Los Angeles has intro- 
duced the companion bill, HR371. They 
have asked that large areas be set aside 
as National Parks and as Wilderness 
Areas managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM). 

Senator Cranston has led the way in 
many environmental battles, but being 
a politician he has gone out of his way 
to placate the elite few who can afford 
off-road-vehicles (ORVs) — the elite 
who make losing investments in ranches 
or bogus mining operations for the tax 
breaks they offer. Cranston’s bill would 
leave nearly 30,000 miles of “road” open 
to vehicles. It would allow areas to re- 
main as sacrifice areas for all-terrain-ve- 
hicles (ATVs), and would allow mining 
to continue. The bill would not close 
areas that can be revitalized as wilder- 
ness. It ignores the fact that the 1872 
Mining Act is outdated and should be 
repealed. It ignores the destruction of 
vast areas of the desert by livestock 
overgrazing. It does not propose rein- 
troduction of extirpated species. (BLM 
has only made a few pitiful attempts.) 
In short, Cranston’s Desert Protection 
Act would not protect the land in any 
visionary sense. 

Earth First! feels his Desert Protec- 
tion Act is a beginning. However, no 
more compromise is suitable for the 
California deserts. The area has been 
in a compromise situation for over a cen- 
tury, and the land, wildlife and native 
people have lost at every turn. 

Whereas Cranston has made major 
but retractable mistakes, the BLM De- 
sert Plan is a travesty. We feel it is our 
duty as citizens to assist in the planning 
for the management of the California 
deserts. 

EARTH FIRST! PROPOSAL: 
Earth First! offers an alternative to the 
Cranston bill — our version of the 
California Desert Protection Act. While 
not complete in management detail, it 
is visionary. We will later improve the 
plans for inadequately covered or unpro- 


tected areas within this proposal. 

Earth First! proposes a 17 million 
acre California Desert National Park. 
This extremely diverse area would con- 
tain the highest summits of the White 
Mountains and the lowest depressions 
of Death Valley. (Incorporating in the 
Park the 48 states’ highest peak — Mt. 
Whitney in the Sierra Nevada — as well 
as the lowest point — Badwater in 
Death Valley — although not part of 
the EF! proposal at this time, would 
be a good idea. It might force Los 
Angeles out of the Owens Valley.) The 
EF! proposal would forever protect 
three major desert ecosystems, includ- 
ing both the basins and ranges of the 
Great Basin — in contrast to the woe- 
fully inadequate Great Basin National 
Park in Nevada, which protects little 
more than Wheeler Peak. 

How might the federal government 
implement our proposal? Realizing it is 
visionary, EF! will put forth simple 
principles to lessen the burden on the 
bureaucrats. 

WILDERNESS: Senator Cranston 
has asked that approximately 8.5 mil- 
lion acres of desert be included in the 
Wilderness System. This Wilderness 
would include about 4.5 million acres 
under the control of the BLM, with the 
remaining 3.9 million acres under the 
National Park Service as National 
Parks. 

These acreages are not adequate. 
Earth First! proposes approximately 17 
million acres for Wilderness in southern 
California and contiguous portions of 
Nevada and Arizona. We urge Senator 
Cranston to persuade the Congres- 
sional delegations from these two bor- 
dering states to protect as Wilderness 
those areas contiguous to the California 
Wilderness Areas. Large protected 
areas will then follow natural bound- 
aries instead of the false boundaries 
that humans have imposed on the land. 
The natural boundaries will incorporate 
whole ecosystems — such as the Col- 
orado River System including the Whip- 
ple Mountains and the Chemehuevi and 
Vidal Valleys; and the Panamint Valley 
and Range extending into Death Valley. 
Each Wilderness Area will include all 
of an ecosystem’s plant communities, 
ecotones, and transitional elevation 
zones within its boundaries. 

Following natural boundaries would 
entail protecting as Wilderness, for 
example, all undeveloped areas along 
the Colorado River. All present State 
Parks and National Wildlife Refuges 
along the river would be managed as 
wild areas. The lower Colorado River, 
the area bounded by Arizona on the east 
and California on the West, will cease 
to be an scum-laden playground, and 
will be managed as a riparian Wilder- 
ness. This would require the elimination 
of motorboats from the Havasu, Cibola, 
and Imperial National Wildlife Refuges. 

BLM LANDS: Most lands within the 
boundaries of the EF! proposed park 
are now under the direction of the BLM, 
but many of the proposed Wildernesses 
are on state and Forest Service lands. 

The Earth First! 
California Deserts 
National Park 
Wilderness 
Proposal 


Area 

# Acres 

Area # 

Acres 

1 . . 

. 265,000 

18 . . . 

220,000 

2 . . 

2,400,000 

19 . . 

1,500,000 

3 . . 

. 390,000 

20 . . . 

130,000 

4 . . 

. 375,000 

21 . . . 

220,000 

5 . . 

1,500,000 

22 . . . 

330,000 

6 . . 

. . 110,000 

23 . . . 

485,000 

7 . . 

. . 419,000 

24 . . 

1,100,000 

8 . . 

. 660,000 

25 . . . 

100,000 

9 . . 

. 440,000 

26 . . . 

170,000 

10 . . 

. 265,000 

27 . . . 

460,000 

11 . . 

. . 155,000 

28 . . . 

350,000 

12 . . 

. 860,000 

29 . . . 

240,000 

13 . . 

. 220,000 

30 . . . 

. 44,000 

14 . . 

. . 130,000 

31 . . . 

. 66,000 

15 . . 

. 265,000 

32 . . . 

150,000 

16 . . 

2,200,000 

33 . . . 

330,000 

17 . . 

. 265,000 




total = 16,814,000 acres 


Nevertheless, in most cases, the pro- 
posed Wildernesses are within or next 
to the California Desert Conservation 
Area (CDCA). The CDCA includes a 
variety of BLM jurisdictional zones 
and, as is the case with all BLM lands, 
the BLM has proved itself inept at man- 
aging these. The Wilderness Society re- 
port, “Failure in the Desert,” chronicles 
more than 250 incidents of illegal de- 
velopment and land abuse within BLM 
designated “wilderness study areas” 
(WSAs). One such case involved the use 
of cyanide to leach gold from a mining 
site in the Inyo Mountains WSA. This 
cost taxpayers $25,000 for clean up 
when the mine operator left twenty 50- 
gallon drums of cyanide and tons of 
equipment at the site. In another case, 
a miner bulldozed a road nine miles into 
the highest ranked WSA in the CDCA, 
and received essentially a mere slap in 
the hand for this offense. In perhaps 
the worst case, the BLM allowed the 
Barstow to Las Vegas motorcycle race 
to go through a WSA in 1983 and 1984 
— after the race had been banned for 
nearly a decade due to its environmen- 
tal damage. None of these hundreds of 
incidents caused, according to BLM, 
significant environmental damage. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT NA- 
TIONAL PARK: Due to BLM’s pen- 
chant for consumptive uses of its lands, 
Earth First! proposes that all land 
within the boundaries of the EF! 
California deserts reserve be adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service as 
the California Deserts National Park. 
Lands now under the jurisdiction of the 
state, such as Red Rock and Anza- 
Borego State Parks, would remain 
under state guidance, but would be 
managed as Wilderness where borders 
are contiguous with the proposed Park 
borders. Forest Service lands also 
would remain under present jurisdic- 
tion but protected as Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS RECOVERY 
AREAS: Large areas to be designated 
Wilderness will, perforce, incorporate 
areas that fail to meet the definition of 
Wilderness provided by the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act. These areas will be designated 
Wilderness Recovery Areas (WRAs). 
WRAs will be established through re- 
moval of all modem human artifacts — 
roads, railroad tracks, power and tele- 
phone poles, fences, etc. — and by re- 
clamation of abandoned mines and other 
damaged sites. 

REINTRODUCTION OF EXTIR- 
PATED SPECIES: Contrary to the 
words and intent of the Endangered 
Species Act, BLM has given only lip 
service to programs to protect or rein- 
troduce rare, Threatened, or En- 
dangered species that once flourished 
in the desert. The BLM solution for 
many such species has been to create 
within their habitats minute “Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern” 
(ACECs). EF! demands that species 
which were once permanent or transi- 
ent inhabitants of the California deserts 
be immediately reintroduced into ap- 
propriate habitat, and that habitat be 
restored in areas once frequented by 
these plants and animals. Among the 
species and subspecies that must be al- 
lowed to repopulate without unwar- 
ranted disturbances are the following: 
the Jaguar, Desert Tortoise, Fringe- 
toed Lizard, Desert Banded Gecko, De- 
sert Pupfish, Mojave Chub, Pronghorn, 
Desert Bighorn Sheep, Least Bells 
Vireo, Inyo Brown Towhee, Eureka 
Evening Primrose, Panamint Daisy, the 
aster Helianthus niveus typhrodes, and 
the poaceae Swallenia alexandrae. 

EF! demands that the agencies in- 
volved in the Park management reestab- 
lish riparian habitat for the Jaguar, and 
close roads that bisect Bighorn migra- 
tion routes. We demand that the ACEC 
concept be replaced, with ACECs given 
Wilderness status. The fate of ACECs 
should not be administratively deter- 
mined; they should be Congressionally 
mandated Wilderness Areas. Private 
lands near or within these areas should 
be acquired by whatever means 
necessary. 

OFF-ROAD-VEHICLES: Among 

the desert despoilers, the ORVers, or 
off-road-vermin, are making the 
biggest noise about Cranston’s pro- 
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A Vision of Wilderness 


posal, so we’ll address their concerns 
first. Knowing that most ORVers are 
less than astute, we will make this sec- 
tion of the proposal simple: There would 
be NO ORVs, ATCs or any variation 
thereof allowed within the boundaries 
of the National Park. No motorized ve- 
hicle would be allowed to deviate from 
designated vehicle corridors. Only 
street-legal vehicles (and licensed driv- 
ers) would be allowed on these signed 
roadways. 

The desert’s serenity is shattered 
every day by hordes of ORVs. Accord- 
ing to research by the US Geological 
Survey (USGS), the intense noise of 
these machines ruptures the ear drums 
of Kangaroo Rats, causing loss of hear- 
ing and making them much more suscep- 
tible to predation. Many animals’ bur- 
rows and shelter areas are destroyed 
by ORV tires. They then become, like 
the Kangaroo Rat, much more vulnera- 
ble to predation, and to climate stress. 
Insects, lizards, and plants are crushed 
under tires. The soil is compacted or 
blown away, hindering seed germina- 
tion. Many of the ORVers’ favored 
haunts are also favored by rare plants. 
The sand dunes throughout the desert, 
which are overrun by ORVs, harbor 
some of the world’s rarest and most 
fragile plants ( Dedeckera eurekensis, 
Oenothera avita eurekensis, etc.). Fur- 
thermore, ORVs open the backcountry 
to pot hunters and ORVs crush the soil 
and the many archeological artifacts 
found therein. 

Off-road races, like the annual 
Barstow to Vegas race, take an incred- 
ible toll on the land. The racers, spec- 
tators, pit crews, and families of the 
racers — all with bikes or ATCs — de- 
vastate the land for miles on both sides 
of the course. ORVs displace the thin 
upper soil layer that supports all life in 
the desert. In the Red Rock Canyon 
country of the Mojave, the soil mantle 
is completely destroyed along popular 
runs. Experts from the USGS have 
stated that it could be 10,000 years be- 
fore any soil will redevelop. A four- 
wheel-drive displaces 3.3 tons of earth 
for every mile it travels; a motorcycle, 
three-quarters of a ton. When the bed 
rock is exposed, it is less fun on an ORV, 
so the driver goes to another area where 
the soil is still intact. It becomes a vic- 
ious cycle with the soil, literally, losing 
at every turn. The BLM thinks they 
can control these negative impacts 
through mitigation measures such as 
signing roads, constructing barriers, or 
catching evil-doers with one of their 19 
rangers charged with patrolling 12.5 
million acres. Walk any road in the de- 
sert and you will see BLM closure signs 
with scars from the brodie-makers en- 
circling nearly every one. The ORV 
scars will last decades. Tracks from Gen- 
eral Patton’s practice tank raids are still 
visible after 45 years. The tracks of 
wagons supplying early Death Valley 
area mining camps are still seen after 
nearly 100 years. 

EF! demands that the federal govern- 
ment no longer allow the abuse of the 
California deserts by ORVers. This no- 
ORV policy will be a starting point for 
the elimination of these machines from 
all public lands in the US. 

GRAZING: In California Deserts Na- 
tional Park, equal priority would be 
given to all native forms of life. The Park 
would eliminate domestic grazers. Cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats have never been 
integral parts of a desert ecosystem. 
This has been graphically shown 
throughout the world. Cattle damage 
is apparent throughout the California 
deserts, particularly at the East Mojave 
National Scenic Area, Hunter Moun- 
tain, and Coyote Canyon where the 
BLM has used helicopters to try to 
eliminate the beasts from Bighorn 
habitat. The East Mojave, home to the 
increasingly rare Desert Bighorn, is so 
overrun by cows that there is virtually 
no place one can go without experienc- 
ing the smell and flies left by cattle. 
On Hunter Mountain (the area ranked 
second in Wilderness potential of all CA 
WSAs under consideration) the BLM 
has spent tens of thousands of dollars 
and countless labor hours to “improve” 
the range on one allotment for one 
rancher and less than 200 cows! 


In much of the CDCA, grazing is the 
most environmentally detrimental ac- 
tivity taking place. Yet the BLM man- 
agement plan calls for an increase of 
479,039 acres of public land for use as 
perennial, ephemeral, or perennial/ 
ephemeral range. This would make 40% 
of the public land within the CDCA 
some type of grazing allotment. Range 
improvements planned include 327 
miles of fence, 220 miles of water 
pipeline, 61 wells, 58 spring develop- 
ments, 29 catchments, and 153 troughs. 
These improvements would benefit 67 
ranchers. Few, if any, of these ranchers 
depend upon their ranching operation 
as their only source of income. No Sav- 
ory placebos or reductions in numbers 
will help these arid desert areas. The 
only solution is the elimination of all 
domestic grazing from public lands 
within the California deserts. 

ROADS, POWER CORRIDORS, 
RAIL LINES, ETC: For the present, 
paved roads would, with a few excep- 
tions, remain open to legitimate uses. 
Roads to remain intact would include 
1-15, 1-40, 1-10, 1-8, and highways 95, 
14, 395, 86, 62, 127, 190, and 78. How- 
ever, many of the lesser used or ecolog- 
ically devastating roads would be al- 
lowed to begin their inevitable demise. 
We recommend that this be referred to 
as the “Pot Holes Plan” for reclaiming 
roads in WRAs. These roads would be 
allowed to disintegrate and begin life 
anew as trails, wagon roads, or mere 
remnants of an uncaring civilization. 

EF! accepts the concept of historical 
roads. The history of the desert, in ad- 
dition to its natural diversity, should be 
preserved. However, the historical 
roads would provide access by historical 
means. Foot, horse, oxen, and mules 
were the means of travel used by the 
Indians, early settlers, and explorers. 
Let the roads now open because of their 
historical significance remain open, but 
only to those willing to experience his- 
tory through living it. Why debase our 
colorful history by allowing it to be 
crushed by some Japanese manufac- 
tured play toy? Leave the history in the 
Anza Trail, the Mojave Road, and the 
Nadeau Road. 

Roads that remain would serve as 
power transmission corridors as well as 
vehicle corridors. All power, phone, gas, 
and utility lines would be incorporated 
into the vehicle corridors. These cables, 
pipelines, and their accompanying 
roads are now found throughout the 
CDCA. Incorporating these facilities 
with the major roads would serve to 
make them cheaper to maintain, and 
would lessen the chance of these blights 
falling prey to vandals. 

Active rail systems would remain 
open, but with modifications. Railroads 
traversing otherwise wild sections of 
this Park would be converted to the 
form of propulsion that is least ecolog- 
ically destructive. These lines, such as 
the track now dividing the Eastern 
Mojave National Scenic Area, would be 
converted to electricity to reduce noise 
and air pollution within the Park. Trains 
providing access to otherwise remote 
areas would have scheduled stops and 
would pick up and drop off backpackers, 
school groups, and others all along their 
path. This would benefit the dying 
towns along the lines. Railroad stations 
such as the Kelso Depot might become 
visitor centers and administration 
areas. Railroad tracks created for the 
express purpose of accessing large 
mines (e.g. , the track that runs between 
Ripley and Rice, or the Eagle Mountain 
Mining Railroad) would be removed and 
the beds converted to hiking trails. 

MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
OVERFLIGHTS: One of the biggest 
threats to the tranquillity of the Califor- 
nia deserts is the noise of military air- 
craft. This deserts have 3,000,000 acres 
of military reservation, yet this is far 
less than what the military uses. The 
Navy, Marines, Air Force, and Army 
believe that the California deserts exist 
for use as their private air park. These 
pilots constantly violate the sanctity of 
Death Valley and Joshua Tree National 
Monuments — areas legally off-limits 
to them. They have informal clubs of 
pilots who have flown below sea level 
through Death Valley. They mock-strafe 
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Providence Mountain. Photo by Jim Eaton. 



unsuspecting civilians. Military 50 
caliber bullets have been found in Death 
Valley, within half a mile of a public 
campground. Pilots have repeatedly 
broken windows and caused emotional 
stress in desert communities. Rumor 
suggests that military personnel have 
landed helicopters at historic mining 
towns in the Inyo Mountains and sacked 
them of all valuable artifacts. Many of 
these sites are located in such rugged 
terrain that removal of the artifacts can 
only be accomplished by helicopter. 

These activities must be stopped. The 
military would be restricted to air space 
above the three million acres already 
set aside for them. This would save mil- 
lions of US taxpayers’ dollars in fuel 
costs alone (jets consume several 
thousand dollars worth of fuel per 
hour). 

Civilian aircraft also invade the de- 
serts. These planes land on fragile dry 
lake beds causing damage to unique for- 
mations such as the Race Track in Death 
Valley. Many opponents of the Cranston 
bill who want more roads point out, as 
a justification for roads, that — because 
of their remoteness — dry lakes are 
used for landing and transfer points by 
smugglers. To avoid problems now pre- 
valent in Grand Canyon and Yosemite 
National Parks, the Earth First! pro- 
posal would require all military aircraft 
and commercial jets to maintain an al- 
titude of at least 20,000 feet above 
ground level, the only exception being 
for aircraft landing or taking off at 
nearby airports. This flight restriction, 
coupled with the complete closure of 
most access roads, would virtually 
eliminate the smuggling problem at re- 
mote lake beds. 

MINING AND MINERAL EXPLO- 
RATION: All mining within the new 
Park would be phased out. Several of 
the now producing mines (12 are now 
producing) would be excluded from the 
Park. This would occur with the stipu- 
lation that all visual, noise, and olfac- 
tory pollution be eliminated. All old (not 
working) mining claims held by corpora- 
tions or individuals would be rehabili- 
tated by those claims holders, whether 
or not they are responsible for the dis- 
turbance. All claims within the Deserts 
National Park would have a validity as- 
sessment completed within the first 


year of Park designation. According to 
reputable sources, this would eliminate 
at least 90% of claims within the Califor- 
nia Desert. EF! would demand a Con- 
gressional investigation of information 
garnered from the inspection of all 
claims, and repeal, based thereon, of 
the outdated 1872 Mining Act. 

Due to the many sand and gravel 
mines within the CDCA (90% of all new 
mines are sand and gravel operations), 
EF! proposes that displaced miners be 
offered jobs recycling sand and gravel 
from roadways and rail lines closed by 
creation of the Park. This would allow 
them to earn pay and provide a useful 
service. These road rehabilitation proj- 
ects could be treated like timber sales; 
each contractor could bid on the sale, 
and the winner would have the right to 
dismantle the road and sell the sorted 
and cleaned rock. Pursuant to the per- 
mit to disassemble roads, the contrac- 
tor would issue big money bonds to be 
returned upon the complete destruction 
of the roads. The roads would be re- 
turned to as nearly a natural condition 
as is possible. 

The California deserts area is one of 
the most highly prospected places on 
Earth. Although mineral potential is 
often cited as a reason against Wilder- 
ness, this potential is rarely developed. 
If indeed that potential were real, these 
mines would be booming. People believ- 
ing that there is unlimited money to be 
gained below the desert surface delude 
themselves. 

The mining industry has left an in- 
teresting history on the land. To meet 
the interest in capturing mining history, 
EF! proposes that the federal govern- 
ment purchase the deserted town of 
Eagle Mountain. This town could be 
converted to a living history exhibit (Na- 
tional Scar Site) showing this company 
town in all its devastating glory. The 
few people who were too poor or dis- 
abled to leave Eagle Mountain when it 
was abandoned would be offered jobs 
as part of the living history program. 

HUMAN EXCLOSURE: EF! pro- 
poses the ultimate in human unselfish- 
ness — the first federally mandated 
Human Exclosure Area. This area will 
consist of the Clark Mountains and all 
surrounding bajada, fan, and basin 
continued on page 20 


Eureka Dunes. Photo by Dave Foreman. 
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lands, and will extend north to include 
the Kingston Mountains. These 450,000 
acres (located in the proposed Wilder- 
ness section #12) would be closed to all 
human entry for at least 50 years. It is 
time we let Mother Nature do her own 
work. The land surrounding this exclo- 
sure would be managed as Wilderness, 
thereby creating a buffer zone to pro- 
tect the integrity of the Exelosure. 

We recognize the special challenges 
that an area like this would pose. How- 
ever, many land managers within the 
Park system would enjoy such chal- 
lenges. Land-use professionals should 
deal with provocative problems, instead 
of being reduced to political lackeys for 
mining, grazing, and big business in- 
terests. The National Park Service was 
once the world’s standard bearer for 
land management agencies. Recogniz- 
ing that there are priorities higher than 
concessions, motor homes, and political 
pandering would help the NPS regain 
some of its luster. 

STATE AND PRIVATE LANDS: All 
lands now under the jurisdiction of the 
State of California would remain so. 
This would include Picacho State Park, 
Red Rock Canyon, Anza-Borrego, and 
Providence Mountain State Park. Pri- 
vate lands within the borders of the Na- 
tional Park would be acquired by trade 
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and/or purchase. Lands now controlled 
by the federal government that are close 
to State Park lands would be traded to 
the State Parks to be managed as State 
Park Wilderness Areas. This would add 
vital land to the California State Park 
system. 

ALABAMA HILLS: Although not 
close to other State Parks, the Alabama 
Hills area is a good example of lands 
needing more protection. These hills, 
mismanaged by the BLM, are located 
just west of Lone Pine. They cover less 
than 19,000 acres, but the bajada areas 
that connect them to the eastern side 
of the Sierra Nevada should be pro- 
tected as well. These connecting 
bajadas provide migration routes and 
grazing areas for deer, Bighorn Sheep, 
and Elk (not native to this area; due to 
habitat decimation in the San Joaquin 
Valley they were translocated to the 
Owens Valley in the 1930s to save them 
from extirpation). Cattle grazing in 
these areas should be eliminated. 

The plant community within the 
Alabama Hills is a mix between the 
Great Basin sagebrush scrub and the 
Mojave Desert Creosote scrub. No one 
plant seems to be dominant. The annu- 
als can be spectacular, including many 
mid-elevation desert plants. 

Our proposal would leave open the 
two main access roads — Mt. Whitney 
Road, bisecting the hills as it heads west 
into the Sierra Nevada; and Movie 
Road, which winds through the hills in 


a north/south direction. All other spur 
roads and connector routes would be 
closed, obliterated, and the closures 
enforced. 

EF! proposes that the Alabama Hills 
be given to the California State Park 
System to be protected as a unique geo- 
logical formation and plant community. 
There are five campgrounds nearby, in- 
cluding one BLM campground. We pro- 
pose that this be turned over to the 
State Park System, as the BLM has 
not maintained it. The campground 
could provide the State Park with rev- 
enue so that emphasis could be on pres- 
ervation and education/interpretation. 

Marked trails would not be necessary, 
except as needed to protect vegetation 
from human intrusion, and except 
perhaps for one interpretative trail to 
educate the public about plants within 
this unique community. There would be 
no development within the Park. 

MANAGEMENT OF CALIFOR- 
NIA DESERT NATIONAL PARK: 
The Earth First! proposal would reduce 
the bureaucratic in-fighting now occur- 
ring over the management of the de- 
sert. Our proposal would simplify man- 
agement by placing all lands now held 
by the BLM under the National Park 
Service. Unlike the Cranston bill, our 
proposal would place federal lands 
under one agency, with 33 separate 
Wilderness Areas. Cranston’s bill offers 
more bureaucratic headaches by propos- 
ing to leave 82 Wildernesses under the 


BLM, while creating three new Na- 
tional Parks. Cranston’s plan would 
create situations like that in Yellow- 
stone and other National Parks, where 
the development mentality is forever 
encroaching on Park boundaries. 

Ironically, the very interests that 
long decried the existence of the BLM 
(i.e. , miners, ORVers, and sagebrush 
rebels) now find themselves backing the 
BLM; while the BLM has embraced 
these same groups that have caused 
them their biggest problems. Illegal 
mining is rampant, over-stocking graz- 
ing allotments is common, destruction 
of federal property and ORV tracks 
bypassing BLM closed area signs is a 
normal sight. Yet the BLM is fighting 
this Cranston proposal on the side of 
the despoilers. Why? Only BLM head 
Bob Burford can answer such questions. 

EF! could be called anything but rad- 
ical for supporting the National Park 
Service; since unfortunately, the NPS 
is suffering from many of the same polit- 
ical problems found within all the re- 
source agencies now managed by 
Reagan appointees. However, we feel 
that with a push in the right direction, 
and due to the NPS preservation man- 
date, the NPS could avoid the multiple 
abuse syndrome now running amuck 
within the BLM and the Forest Service. 

The Earth First! proposal calls for a 
National Park to be managed from a 
plan giving the highest priority to all 
native beings on a just and equal basis. 
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is happening, a map which shows the 
50,000 claims that have been filed on 
almost 1.25 million acres of land. Put- 
ting together such a map would be no 
small chore. Not surprisingly, the fed- 
eral agencies in charge of managing the 
lands where the nuke mining boom is 
in process have no such map available 
(if they did, they might make more in- 
telligent decisions.) But in response to 
requests from environmentalists, they 
did whip together a couple of rough ver- 
sions. The map with this article is a com- 
posite of those maps. Information for 
it was supplied by BLM officials at St. 
George, Utah, Cioyd Swap and Holly 
Roberts; and a planner from the Super- 
visor’s Office of the Kaibab National 
Forest in Williams, Arizona. 

The threatening gray stain — loom- 
ing just outside the protective bound- 
aries of Grand Canyon National Park, 
Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
Grand Canyon Game Preserve (identi- 
cal with the north portion of the Kaibab 
National Forest), and the Havasupai 
and Paiute Indian Reservations — rep- 
resents the areas of concentrated 
uranium claims on federal lands. Ac- 
cording to Rob Roudabush, Area Man- 
ager for the Arizona Strip District of 
the BLM, between 75 and 90% of the 
claims on BLM land are within this 
stain. 

No one looking at this map needs a 
magnifying glass to see the threat 
uranium mining poses to the Grand Can- 
yon ecosystem. Those who say the huge 
area of claims concentrations is not an 
accurate measure of that threat, be- 
cause it does not indicate how many 
mines will actually open, should con- 
sider a few points: The stain on this map 
has already devoured 670,000 acres of 
roadless area that were considered for 
Wilderness protection. It would have 
also gobbled up the northern portion of 
the Kaibab National Forest (Grand Can- 
yon Game Preserve) were it not for the 
efforts of the Arizona Wildlife Federa- 
tion and the Forest Service (why aren’t 
they doing such a good job on the south- 
ern portion?), who went to court to- 
gether to keep mining out. That stain 
would also have spread over 700,000 
acres of the Lake Mead National Recre- 
ation Area were it not for a law suit by 
the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund. 
And it would have spread over several 
thousand acres of land belonging to the 
State of Arizona if those lands had not 
been made off limits to uranium mining 
by former Governor Bruce Babbitt’s 
Land Commissioner, Bob Lane. 

Rather than exaggerating the threat 


Yet a coalition headed by Representa- 
tive Tony Coelho (D, CA) and then-Rep- 
resentative John McCain (R, AZ) was 
well on the way to doing something 
about the noise anyway. 

So, why has there been so much talk 
but so little action on what many en- 
vironmentalists consider a more serious 
problem? Perhaps a clue was given at 
a recent exchange in Flagstaff between 
Arizona’s new senator, John McCain, 
and Mary Sojourner of Canyon Under 
Siege. Sojourner asked why Congress 
in general, and McCain in particular, 
wasn’t doing anything about the mines. 
McCain’s answer was that there are just 
six mines operating near the Canyon 
and only a few more proposed. Six 20- 
acre mine sites in an area of millions 
of acres; what’s the problem? 

It’s not surprising that McCain and 
many others think that way. Articles 
about the issue are usually accompanied 
by a map showing eight or ten dots vir- 
tually lost in an immense, apparently 
secure expanse of undisturbed territ- 
ory. Since people absorb pictures much 
better than they do words, no matter 
what the scripts of those articles say, 
their message is hopelessly diluted by 
the contradiction posed by those decep- 
tive little maps. What the hell are all 
these people yelling about? A few little 
dots in an area that big? 

You and I know there’s a lot more to 
it than that. We need a way to show 
what We know, with pictures instead of 
just words — a map that shows what 


After the last round of demos and 
arrests at Grand Canyon National Park, 
more people than ever know about the 
uranium mining assault on the Grand 
Canyon and the remote lands surround- 
ing it. All over the US, people have read 
about the issue in publications from 
Earth First! to The Neiv York Times. 

So where’s the action? The BLM and 
the Kaibab National Forest are turning 
the Canyon region over to the nuke min- 
ers while refusing to look at the ecolog- 
ical issues. The National Park Service, 
which at one time expressed the same 
concerns as Earth First!, has become 
quiet due to orders from higher up. 

Along the polluted banks of the 
Potomac, the uranium mining issue has 
not caught fire as has another contro- 
versy that currently buzzes over what 
legislators and bureaucrats call “the 
Flagship of America’s national park 
system.” While Congress and the fed- 
eral bureaucracies move toward doing 
at least something minimal about the 
aircraft noise that plagues the Canyon, 
they still turn a deaf ear to the uproar 
over the mines. 

The collision of two aircraft over 
Crystal Rapids, and the death of the 
25 passengers aboard, no doubt contri- 
buted to the amount of attention paid 
to the noise issue. It forced that contro- 
versy into national headlines and 
supplied the impetus needed for a Con- 
gress that likes to work in the spotlight. 


to the Canyon region, this map presents 
an extremely conservative picture. 
When asked how much of the land on 
the Arizona strip was claimed that was 
not protected within a Park or Wilder- 
ness or some such designated area, or 
wasn’t too steep, or didn’t have the right 
geology, Holly Roberts of the BLM 
said, “All of it.” Rob Roudabush said 
the reason some areas weren’t included 
within the claims concentration bound- 
aries was that those areas just weren’t 
suitable for uranium prospecting. In 
such areas, either the rock strata that 
contains the uranium has eroded away 
or it is covered with lava or other de- 
posits that make it impossible to detect 
the collapsed caves that hold the 
uranium. 
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Orphan Mine, Grand Canyon National Park. Photo by Glenn B. Morse. 
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Wolverine. . . 

Continued from page 27 

I said, “You’re rotten. 

You’re a thief!” 

He said, “Oh don’t he angry." 

Let’s he friends. I’ve changed 
for the better. I’ll get you a new wife. ” 
“Will she be fat?” I asked. 

“No,” he said. 

All this talk confused me. 

I almost did not want 
to jump on him anymore 
and fight. 

Suddenly, he threw off his face 
and fur skin. It was my wife! 
“Wolverine sent me! Ha!” she said. 
Then she ran back 
into the woods forever. 

So, EFIers, as you follow that trap- 
line with your beans and prunes, think 
of our friend, Wolverine. Here’s to the 
day he returns to Pennsylvania. 

G. Immer lurks in the Northwoods 
of New Hampshire, where he is, rumor 
suggests, self-employed in the art of 
transforming traplines into craplines. 


This Park would eliminate roads, 
campgrounds, and other facilities that 
adversely affect native species. Any 
new development would be undertaken 
with full public disclosure and input, 
and would undergo strenuous review 
within the context of the “just and 
equal” clause in the management plan. 
The California Deserts National Park 
would be a no compromise Park. It 
would set a precedent for a land man- 
agement ethic based on Leopold’s land 
ethic. As Aldo Leopold said, “In short, 
a land ethic changes the role of Homo 
sapiens from conqueror of the land-com- 
munity to plain member and citizen of 
it. It implies respect for his fellow-mem- 
bers, and also respect for the commu- 
nity as such.” 

WHAT YOU CAN LEGALLY DO: 

Write — urging support of the 
Earth First! 17 million acre California 
Desert National Park proposal — to 
the following: your US senators and 
representatives (senators, Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; representatives, 
House of Representatives, DC 20515), 
Congresspersons from California 
(same addresses), BobBurford (Direc- 
tor of BLM, Interior Dept., DC 
20242), and to newspapers. 


Feral Curmudgeon is a desert rat 
from southern California. 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 26 

not more, as the creatures living in 
a forest far away. Mother Earth is 
everywhere. 

— Helen, Tucson 

EF! Friends, 

Thank you for publishing the informa- 
tion about the horrendous plan to rail 
skiers into Tuckerman’s Ravine. I en- 
close a copy of the letter I wrote to 
Governor Sununu (Sonewnuke; he has 
supported the Seabrook — Seabroke — 
nuke, another fiasco). 

I lived in the White’s until 11 years 
ago. I had hoped to have my ashes 
spread on Mt. Washington. Each day I 
could see (or at least feel) that majestic 
mountain and I felt blessed to have 
grown up in its presence. I spent my 
childhood playing in those woods which 
are ravaged now by the accoutrements 
of tourism — roads, condos, malls, etc. 

Southern and Central New Hampshire 
are examples of what NOT to do. 
Tourism is NOT a clean industry. It is 
NOT good for the residents of an area. 
It changes the whole character of a 
town. A sense of community is not pos- 
sible. I know, I used to live there. 

— Susan Meeker-Lowry, Editor, 
CATALYST: Investing in Social Change 
(POB 364, Worcester, VT 05682) 


Dear Dave: 

Chear up! Our opponents in the fight 
to preserve the earth often provide us 
with exquisite humor in the form of con- 
voluted rationalizations. For example, 
Hank Deutsch, spokesperson for the US 
Forest (Dis) Service, defended the 
Colorado National Forests Timber Sales 
Program (averaged losses for each year, 
1979 to 1984: $14.9 million) in the follow- 
ing manner: “We’re not going to deny that 
the losses exist, but there are positives 
— like wildlife habitat improvement, 
insect and disease control and, in some 
places, aesthetics are benefitted.” 
( Rocky Mountain News, May 12, 1987; 
emphasis mine). 

Imagine that! Logging operations 
and their aftermaths as something to 
be aesthetically appreciated! So the 
coming decade, with a 78% proposed 
increase in logging for Colorado National 
Forests, promises a virtual explosion of 
aesthetics. Colorado’s hills and valleys 
are to be improved with the thoughtul 
grace that only bulldozers, chainsaws, 
and logging trucks can provide. Damn 
the expense! Our forests are to be re- 
done a la Industrial Art, with clean lines 
as the overriding motif. 

But these great plans could be un- 
done by a few unappreciative, self-ap- 
pointed critics who hold unsophisti- 
cated ideas of natural art in their heads 
and 12" helix nails in their backpacks. 

— Society for Forest (Forced) 
Aesthetics 
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Map by Helen Wilson based on map by Dan Dagget. 


Grand Canyon 
Actions Upcoming 

The Earth First! and Canyon Under 
Siege campaign to save the Grand Canyon 
area from the onslaught of uranium min- 
ing corporations will, hopefully, reach 
triumphal heights this summer. Since 
the arrest of the Canyon 8 in March at 
Grand Canyon National Park, the cam- 
paign has consisted mainly of letter- 
writing and research. Bob Lippman has 
kindly negotiated so effectively with 
officials that the 8 have thus far faced 
no jail sentences and no fines. However, 
it appears that $200 fines are imminent, 
so EF! Arizona welcomes contributions 
to help pay these fines and to fund 
future Canyon actions. 

It is now time to strengthen our attack 
against those who would despoil the 
Canyon area — Energy Fuels Nuclear, 
Pathfinders, and other energy corpora- 
tions; and the BLM and Forest Service 
(and, arguably, the National Park Ser- 
vice). Dan Dagget’s map and article aim 
to coax us back into radical action, and 
to show us where action is needed. In- 
deed, as you read this, Earth First! com- 
rades, informed by Dan’s map, may be 
languishing behind bars for their part 
in protests — possibly involving CD — 
against uranium mining on the North 
Rim, to be held on June 30 or there- 
abouts. At the Rendezvous we will plan 
massive protests — during which some, 
no doubt, will commit CD — against 
mining on the North Rim and probably 
the South Rim as well. Please join 
Earth First! and Canyon Under Siege 
to stop the siege. 


Slide Show on 
Grand Canyon 
Mines Available 


by Dan Dagget 


A multimedia program depicting the 
problems of uranium mining on public 
lands near Grand Canyon National Park 
is available to Earth First!, thanks to 
a photo-joumalism student at Northern 
Arizona University. Blake Spalding pro- 
duced the show with the help of EF!, 
Canyon Under Siege, and the Plateau 
Group of the Sierra Club. Spalding’s 
production combines music and narra- 
tion with a 15-minute, two projector 
slide show. She says the purpose of the 
show is to educate viewers and to enlist 
people in the campaign to oppose the 
mines. 

The show was produced with the 
cooperation of famous Canyon photo- 
chroniclers including John Running and 
Terry Eiler. The script was written by 
Ms. Spalding, Mary Sojourner, and my- 
self. The show will be available to 
groups either as slides or as a video 
after July 1. To reserve the show, con- 
tact Canyon Under Siege, POB 434, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86002 (602-779-3164). 


With the above points in mind, we 
can speculate about the South Rim. 
There we see almost no gray stain, but 
that does not mean the land is safe. It 
merely means that, for the South Rim, 
information is even harder to obtain 
than it was for the North Rim. Because 
most of the land on the South Rim is 
owned by someone other than the fed- 
eral government, the public doesn’t 
have access to information about its 
status. Private landowners need not 
post claims, to inform the public, on min- 
eral deposits that they own. The State 
of Arizona, which owns much of the land 
just south of the Havasupai Reserva- 
tion, has no easily accessible alternative 
to the claiming process; and Indian 
tribes don’t have to tell environmen- 


talists what they intend to do with their 
lands. Almost our only source of infor- 
mation regarding the lands south of the 
Canyon are observations like those of 
Roudabush. Using those observations, 
we' can figure that if there’s a chance a 
piece of South Rim land has uranium 
on it and there’s a way to find that 
uranium, then someone is probably in- 
terested in it and it ought to be stained 
gray. That rule applies to nearly all the 
land from west of Highway 89 to the 
Grand Wash Cliffs, from north of the 
volcanic fields that stretch along 1-40 
to the Havasupai Reservation bound- 
ary. With the exception of the lands of 
the Havasupai, who are fighting the 
mines to save their religion, you can 
color much of the land along the South 


Rim with that same malignant gray 
stain. Keep this map handy, to update 
as new information comes in. 

So, now that we can skip 1000 words 
that were a jumble of confusing statis- 
tics anyway, and use a simple picture 
to make the point that uranium mining 
is a real threat to the Grand Canyon; 
I expect we’ll hear far fewer people say, 
“But it’s only a few mines.” And if the 
map is not enough, a slide show is avail- 
able (see article this issue) that makes 
the point even more obvious — the 
Grand Canyon is under siege, and only 
we can help. 


Dan Dagget is a environmental re- 
searcher and writer, and a leader of 
Canyon Under Siege. 


LOBO COME HOME 

Wolf Reintroduction in the Southwest 
from an EF! Perspective 


by Steve Marlatt 

The proposed reintroduetion of the 
Mexican Wolf in the Southwest has gen- 
erated considerable controversy and 
misinformation. Ranchers claim Wolves 
will eat them out of business, mothers 
fear they will carry off their children, 
and hunters foresee losing hunting 
privileges. Are these opinions based on 
biological studies? Is there any chance 
for the Mexican Wolf to ever become 
reestablished in the midst of this 
controversy? 

The purpose of this article is to try 
to answer some of these questions. As 
a wildlife biologist, I conducted an ex- 
tensive literature search on the Mexican 
Wolf, examining every article, manage- 
ment plan, and “rumor” that I could 
obtain. After much analysis, I compiled 
what can be considered as close as 
possible to the “straight stuff’ on the 
Mexican Wolf. 

A good place to begin is by looking 
at historical and biological information 
for the Mexican Wolf in the Southwest. 
Sadly, most of the Wolves were gone 
before any extensive natural history 
studies were conducted on them. Alleged 
competition with ranchers and hunters, 
along with fear and ignorance, led to a 
campaign to control and eventually ex- 
tirpate the sub-species from the US. 
From the 1890s to the 1960s, the Wolf 
was driven from relative abundance to 
near extinction. Strychnine, and later 
Compound 1080, were the major “tools” 
used in this war of extermination. 

Little is known about the animal’s 
hunting techniques or the finer details 
of its habits and social organization. 
Most of the information we do have 
comes from the notes of Wolf hunters 
pursuing animals that were killing 
domestic livestock and, consequently, 
some of the behavior they reported may 
have been atypical. Keeping these po- 
tential biases in mind, though, we can 
still make relatively sound judgments of 
what the “normal” life for the Mexican 
Wolf is like. This knowledge allows us to 
answer some of the common questions 
about the Wolf. 

When did Wolves first come to the 
Southwest and how numerous were 
they? The Wolf has inhabited the South- 
western bioregion since at least the late 
Pleistocene (10-15,000 years ago). The 
size of historic populations will never be 
known, but early frontiersmen indicated 
that Wolves were at least common, if 
not particularly numerous. Population 
sizes may have even increased during 
the early Spanish and Mexican periods, 
due to the easy food supply found in 
large, poorly guarded livestock herds 
and repeated massive die-offs. This 
trend was quickly reversed, however, 
when ranchers started using strychnine- 
laced animal carcasses. It should be also 
kept in mind that the Wolf is a wanderer 
and far-forager, covering many miles in 
a short time. Statements such as “the 
wolves were everywhere” could arise 
from the fact that a few Wolves were 
repeatedly seen at widely separated 
localities. 

How many subspecies of Wolf were 
found in the Southwest? Three sub- 
species of the Gray Wolf originally 
inhabited the Southwest: the Plains or 
Buffalo Wolf ( Canis lupus nubilis), 
found in eastern New Mexico and the 
panhandle of Texas; the Intermountain 
or Great Wolf (C. 1. youngi), found in 
northern Arizona and New Mexico; and 
the Mexican Wolf (C. 1. baileyi), found in 
Mexico, Arizona, central and southern 
New Mexico, and west Texas. Of these 
three, only the Mexican Wolf survives; 
the others are extinct. The last verified 
wild Mexican Wolves in the US were 
killed in the late 1960s and early ’70s, 
although undocumented sightings near 
the border region are still reported 
today. On April 28, 1976, the subspecies 
was listed as federally Endangered. 

How big are they? The Mexican Wolf 
is often thought to be the smallest of 
the Gray Wolf subspecies, although 
weight and skull dimensions overlap av- 
erages recorded for the Eastern Timber 
Wolf. The weights for adult Mexican 
Wolves range from 54 to 99 pounds, with 
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males averaging 89 pounds, and females 
averaging 77 pounds (McBride 1980). 

What, and how much, do they eat? 
David Brown (1983) suggests that the 
primary native prey species of the wolf 
in the Southwest were Coues White- 
tailed Deer, Mule Deer, Pronghorn, and 
Bison. Leopold (1972) lists also peccary, 
Bighorn Sheep, rabbits, many rodents, 
and occasionally berries and fruits. 
And, yes, Wolves do eat livestock. After 
the arrival of Europeans in the South- 
west, Wolves readily adapted to cattle, 
sheep, burros, and horses. 

The belief that Wolves always pursue 
the sick, very young, or old does not 
always hold true, at least where domes- 
tic livestock are concerned. McBride 
tells of an incident he watched in which 
two Wolves passed the stragglers in a 
herd of cattle and selected one of the 
choicest steers. 

The amount of food a Wolf needs 
varies with the region, type and avail- 
ability of prey, and season. Wolves com- 
monly go without food for three or four 
days and then gorge, eating as much 
as 18 pounds of food in one sitting. No 
food requirements have been deter- 
mined for Mexican Wolves in the wild, 
but captive Wolf diets range from two 
to 3.5 pounds of pet food per Wolf per 
day. An important inference, though, 
should be noted in a study done on Isle 
Royale; in which Wolves in the wild con- 
sumed from two to four times the 
amount for captive Wolves. 

What type of habitat do they need? 
Mexican Wolves have been generally as- 
sociated with open montane forests and 
woodlands. One report described south- 
western Wolf country as including areas 
from the chaparral-desert scrub coun- 
try, up through grasslands, and into the 
spruce-fir woodlands; noting that rec- 
ords are rare of Wolves in desert scrub 
below 3000 feet in elevation. 

Because of their hunting strategy of 
running large ungulates to the ground, 
Mexican Wolves probably avoided rough 
and brushy terrain. Reports indicate 
that they frequented high mountain 
ridges, rounded hills, mesas, bajadas, 
and wooded stringers extending into 
the grassland valleys. 

How big are their territories? Little 
is known about Mexican Wolf ter- 
ritories. Runways or travel circuits, 
though, are mentioned by many authors 
as being used by Wolves in finding or 
using a hunting territory. These run- 
ways followed trails, washes, roads, or 
other easy routes; enabling Wolves to 
cover scores, even hundreds, of miles 
in only a few days. 

What size are their “groups”? Group 
structure in Mexican Wolves differs 
from that of most northern subspecies. 
Sightings of groups of more than five 
Wolves were rare, with the average 
being from one to three Wolves. The 
reason for this seems to be tied to their 
major prey of individual deer and 
Pronghorn. It doesn’t take many Wolves 
to bring an animal of this size down, 
and there is less to go around at feeding 
time. 

Wolf advocates and biologists increas- 
ingly use the term “group” to refer to 
Mexican Wolf packs. This is due to the 
lack of “traditional” pack structure as- 
sociated with northern Wolves, and to 
help dispel the psychological image of 
“packs of raging, bloodthirsty animals” 
that has been created by our myths. 
“Groups” are seen as more benign asso- 
ciations, and we need all the help we 
can get in presenting a better image of 
the Wolf. 

How many offspring do they have? 
The ability of the Mexican Wolf to have 
a high reproductive rate is documented 
by many authors. McBride reports an 
average litter size of five to six pups. 
These studies, however, were con- 
ducted on Wolf populations subject to 
intense predator control, which could 
result in increased numbers of offspring 
produced to compensate for the high 
mortality. Wolf reproduction rates be- 
fore the immigration of Europeans were 
probably much lower, limited by food 
availability, population density, and 
other environmental conditions. 

Are there Mexican Wolves still in the 


wild in Mexico? From 1972 to 1980, Roy 
McBride captured the five original 
Wolves that became the basis for the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
(USFWS) captive breeding program. In 
1980, he estimated that fewer than 50 
Wolves remained in the wild. During 
1981-82, after extensive surveys and 
contacting area ranchers, McBride con- 
firmed no verifiable Wolf sightings in 
Mex Oo. In 1983, he declined to renew 
his capture agreement with the 
USFWS. Whether this means that the 
Mexican Wolf is now extinct in the wild 
is debatable. Yet one thing is certain: 
with the current human encroachment 
into the regions of Durango and 
Chihuahua where Wolves were last 
found, any undisturbed habitat remain- 
ing will soon be gone. The future of the 
Mexican Wolf in Mexico looks much less 
promising than the chance for success- 
ful reintroductions in the US. 

How many “pure breed” Mexican 
Wolves remain in captivity? As of 
March 1986, the original five wild- 
caught Wolves had produced 28 offspr- 
ing. Many other so-called Mexican 
Wolves are found in zoos in the West, 
but their true lineage is uncertain and 
thus they are not being used in the cap- 
tive breeding program. The Rio Grande 
Zoo in Albuquerque and the Arizona- 
Sonora Desert Museum in Tucson have 
two of the major breeding facilities in 
the Southwest. 


Now that we have a feeling for the 
history and biology of the Mexican Wolf, 
is there sufficient reason to believe that 
the Wolf can be brought back to the 
Southwest? Is there any place in the 
region, or any set of management con- 
ditions, that could allow the Wolf to 
survive in the wild again? This is the 
type of question that the Mexican Wolf 
Recovery Team posed in attempting to 
evaluate * introduction into the wild. 

Restoration in the wild versus preser- 
vation in captivity: The Mexican Wolf 
Recovery Team is evaluating the possi- 
bility of Mexican Wolf reintroduction. 
At the beginning stages of the recovery 
plan, some suggested that extinction of 
the Mexican Wolf might be prevented 
by propagation solely in captivity — in 
zoos or large fenced enclosures — with- 
out releases into the wild. Proponents 
of this plan find it attractive because 
it would avoid the social and economic 
problems that restoration in the wild 
might entail. 


This plan was undesirable to the re- 
covery team and is completely unaccept- 
able to Earth First!. Even using large 
enclosures to insure Mexican Wolf sur- 
vival confuses the right of individual 
Wolves to exist with the right of the 
subspecies to exist. The Wolf cannot 
reasonably be considered “saved” until 
it is again roaming free in its native 
habitat. 

Reintroduction sites. The recovery 
team established minimum standards 
for potential study areas. The site must 
be within the historic range of the 
Mexican Wolf, over 200 square miles in 
size, and in public ownership. A memo 
was sent to the states within the historic 
range (TX, AZ, NM) requesting recom- 
mendations for study sites. Texas 
currently has a law prohibiting re- 
introduction; nevertheless, Big Bend 
National Park was recommended for 
study, with hopes of repealing this law if 
the area is found suitable. White Sands 
Missile Range (WSMR) was the only area 
recommended in New Mexico, leaving 
out portions of the Gila National Forest 
recommended by conservationists. The 
surprise response came from Arizona, in 
which the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
identified four sites in the Coronado 
National Forest that they would like to 
see recommended. The state of Arizona 
not only recommended studying these 
four sites, but included 11 more, some 
of which range as far north as the Kaibab 
Plateau. While these do not include all 
the areas we would recommend, they 
are a start. 

Let’s look at one area, White Sands 
Missile Range in New Mexico, as an 
example to see what factors — ecolog- 
ical, economic, and political — will be 
considered in determining suitability. 
The area easily meets the size require- 
ments, has major topographic features 
in both the San Andres and Oscura 
Mountains, and is relatively isolated 
from large human population centers. 
Livestock grazing has been eliminated 
from all but the extreme northern end 
of the range for over 40 years, leaving 
the vegetation in good to above average 
condition. Mule Deer and a limited 
number of Pronghorn inhabit the area, 
and even the introduced exotic Oryx 
might serve as a food supply. Hunting, 
except for a limited Oryx hunt, is not 
allowed on WSMR. 

A conflict might arise over Wolves 
preying on the state endangered Desert 
Bighorn Sheep in the area. These 
sheep, numbering about 25 in recent 
years, are found only in the far south 
end of the range. While it is remotely 
possible that Wolf predations could sig- 
nificantly decrease their numbers, De- 
sert Bighorn Sheep are found elsewhere 
in the state, and Bighorn Sheep and 
Wolves lived together in balance for 
thousands of years. 



Map by Helen Wilson based on map in The Wolf in the Southwest by David Brown. 
(Available mail order from EF! Books in Tucson.) 




Return of the Wolf: 
The Dark Side 


by Dave Foreman 

In the Northern Rockies, North 
Cascades, and Southwest, conser- 
vationists have been lately cheered by 
the natural recolonization of formerly 
occupied range by once extirpated pred- 
ators. The formation of two active Wolf 
packs in the Glacier National Park area 
of Montana, after a long absence of Wolf 
activity, has been covered by the na- 
tional media and has led to a field day 
of research opportunites for biologists. 
According to Doug Peacock, the sign in 
the area is impressive; proof that a Wolf 
pack has a far greater presence than 
do individual wolves. 

Increased Grizzly Bear sightings in 
Washington’s North Cascades have simi- 
larly exercised the media, biologists and 
conservationists. Where once it was be- 
lieved that only a handful of Grizzlies 
drifting across the border were using 
the North Cascades, it now appears that 
there may be a growing population of 
at least thirty big bears resident in the 
area. 

Far to the south, the evidence is that 
increasing numbers of Ocelots, Jaguars, 
and Lobo Wolves are using the south- 
western borderlands from the the lower 
Rio Grande Valley to Big Bend in Texas 
to the Bootheel of New Mexico to the 
Sky Islands and mesquite bosques of 
southeastern Arizona. 

I am as excited and pleased as anyone 
that the Wolves, Grizzlies, Jaguars, and 
Ocelots are returning, but I perceive a 
dark lining to this shining cloud. 

For many years, the wilds of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Durango and Coahuila formed refuges 
for the great predators so ruthlessly 
and efficiently exterminated in the 
States by cowmen, government trap- 
pers, and phony sportsmen. For forty 
years after the elimination of Wolf, 
Grizzly, Jaguar and Ocelot from the 
Southwest, they persisted in the vast 
and undeveloped deserts and mountains 
of northern Mexico. Occasionally, a 
Lobo or spotted cat would drift across 
the border like a ghost, exciting the 
fears of the cattle barons and the imag- 
inations of the rest of us. 



Glacier National Park and the Bob 
Marshall country maintained the heal- 
thiest population of Grizzly Bears in the 
lower 48 because this was not an island 
population like that of Yellowstone,, but 
was constantly replenished by the seem- 
ingly limitless supply of silvertips to the 
north in Canada. The North Cascades 
in Washington held a small population 
of Griz, as did the Selkirks, Cabinets, 
Kettle Range, and Salmo-Priest for the 
same reason: as soon as the good ol’ 
boys got one in their iron sights, 
another would slip in from the wild 
north country across the line. 

Even the fabled Wolves of Isle Royale 
and the Boundary Waters lasted until 
today because they, too, weren’t an 
isolated population but were directly 
connected to an unbroken nation of Grey 
Wolves stretching to the Arctic. 

Today, however, those wild nations to 
the mysterious north and south are no 
more. The guns, traps, poisons, cattle, 
chainsaws, bulldozers — the tools of 
civilization — that laid waste to the 
wildness of the United States, have 
been turned against the big opens of 
southern BC and northern Mexico. 
During the last twenty years, Mexican 
cattlemen have waged a relentless cam- 
paign with 1080 poison against the re- 
maining Lobos and Mexican Grizzlies. 
The Griz may be gone; the Lobos are 
a handful. Faced with the inexorable 
population growth and concomitant de- 
velopment of Mexico, the Jaguar and 
Ocelot have slipped further south to 
their last stronghold in the disappearing 
rainforests of Central America and the 


The military is currently very unre- 
ceptive to the idea of a study being con- 
ducted on the range. The latest word 
is that the chances of getting a study 
approved there this year are “nil.” Pres- 
sure by conservationists is needed to 
force WSMR to think about something 
besides bombs for a change. If the bugs 
are finally worked out, then the Fish 
and Wildlife Service will conduct their 
evaluation, taking up to one year. 

Once an area is determined suitable, 
management parameters will be estab- 
lished to account for potential prob- 
lems. Such problems might include 
Wolves leaving the area and killing a 
neighboring rancher’s cattle. Wolves 
roaming into a town, and Wolves being 
shot. The Endangered Species experi- 
mental classification was specifically de- 
signed to deal with these types of 
problems. 

In the East, the USFWS considered 
plans to reestablish the Red Wolf ( Canis 
mfus) on Alligator River National Wild- 
life Refuge in North Carolina. Some 
local people were not excited about hav- 
ing Wolves returned to their area, so a 
flexible management plan was needed 
to make reintroduction politically ac- 
ceptable. Through the political needs of 
reintroducing this species, the experi- 
mental status was developed. The 
Wolves used in this recovery were class- 
ified as “expendable,” non-essential to 
the survival of the species. Provisions 
within the management plan for Red 
Wolf reintroduction allow for capture or 
killing of Wolves that leave the refuge; 
close monitoring of the Wolves via radio 
telemetry during the first three to five 
months after release; and no penalties 
for the incidental taking of Wolves, pro- 
vided that the taking is immediately re- 
ported to the USFWS. Five years after 
the Wolves were released, the entire 
reintroduction effort will be reviewed 
by the USFWS and the North Carolina 
Resources Commission to assess the 
project and the desirability of continu- 
ing it. 

To be acceptable socially and politi- 
cally, this type of flexibility needs to 
be incorporated into a Mexican Wolf 
management plan. Zones of decreasing 
protection could be established around 
the release site — with Wolves com- 
pletely protected in the recovery area, 
recaptured and released back into the 
recovery area if they go into a second 
zone, and completely removed if they 
move into a third zone. It is likely that 
at least a few Wolves won’t stay in the 
release area or will start preying heavily 
on livestock; these Wolves will have to 
be recaptured and either released in 
some other area or returned to captiv- 
ity. In areas now grazed by livestock, 
financial incentives could be provided 
for co-use of an area. All the released 
Wolves would likely be radio collared, 
so that their location could be easily de- 
termined. In short, all options are open 
for designing such a management plan. 
Problems in the past with management 
restrictions on certain reintroduced 
species, such as the Rio Grande popula- 
tion of the Whooping Crane, could be 
eliminated with the above type of plan. 

Earth First !ers may ask, “How can 
a movement like Earth First!, which ad- 
vocates a ‘no compromise’ stance, advo- 
cate a management plan with so many 
restrictions and manipulations of a wild 
animal? Would the Wolves really be bet- 
ter off than if they were in a zoo?” These 
are valid questions. Personally, though, 
I believe that “no compromise” in this 
situation means not giving up on getting 
Wolves reintroduced into the wild, no 
matter what the management paramet- 
ers are. Ideally, I would like to see some- 
one be able to back a truck into the 
Gila, release a dozen Wolves and let 
them reestablish a population; but it 
just doesn’t work that way. To be able 
to hear Wolves howling again in this part 
of the country, we first must convince 
the public to accept at least one “highly 
managed reintroduction.” 

The final step of the Recovery Team’s 
recommendations depends on move- 
ments like ours. We must convince the 
people of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas that it would be desirable to again 
have the Mexican Wolf as a part of our 
wildlife heritage. To help make them 
understand that the Wolf has a “right” 
to live in this bioregion with us, we need 
to hold more events like New Mexico 
Earth First! ’s howling at the (State 
Capitol) rotunda; encouraging people to 
ask questions about the issue. We must 
cut through the centuries of destructive 
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myths, inaccuracies, and legends; to let 
people see the Wolf for what it really 
is, a fellow creature, neither good nor 
bad, sharing this planet with us. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO WORKING 
WITHIN THE SYSTEM: If you live 
in Arizona, New Mexico or Texas, 
write your US congresspersons, gover- 
nor, state legislators and your state 
game commissions. People both inside 
and outside this region should write 
to: Mike Spear, Region 2 Director, US 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Box 1306, 
Albuquerque, NM 87103. Ask them to 
support studies of potential rein- 
troduction sites identified in each 
state, especially urging White Sands 
Missile Range to at least allow a study 
to be conducted, and add portions of 
the Gila National Forest in New Mexico. 
Tell them that a flexible management 
plan will take into account concerns 
of user groups. Most of all, tell them 
what the Mexican Wolf means to you 
and how things will never be the same 
until it is back howling with us again. 

Steve Marlatt is a midlife biologist 
and EF.'NM contact who is spending 
this summer conducting studies of Bald 
Eagles on Arizona’s Salt and Verde 
Rivers. 


Amazon. 

Excepting only the tropical rain- 
forests, perhaps nowhere else is the war 
against the natural being waged so totally 
as in “Super Natural” British Columbia. 
Last summer, I spent a week with my 
wife’s family at a fishing camp three 
hundred miles north of the US border 
in BC. Twenty years ago, it was a re- 
mote wilderness lodge surrounded by 
old growth forests unending to the 
taiga, the Pacific coast, the Great 
Plains, and the US border. Today a con- 
stricting network of logging roads and 
huge clearcuts are choking the wildness 
from the land, unraveling the fabric that 
supports Grizzly, Wolverine, Fisher, 
Moose, Caribou, Lynx and Wolf — and 
BC’s economically important recrea- 
tional fishing business. The BC timber 
industry and their lap dogs in Parlia- 
ment are creating a 300 mile wide swath 
of destruction through southern British 
Columbia. 

That is why there is a Wolf pack in 
Glacier; why there are more Grizzlies 
in the North Cascades; why Lobos, 
Jaguars, and Ocelots are being seen 
in Big Bend, the San Pedro, and the 
Peloncillos. Before, visits were occa- 
sionally made to the borderlands of the 
US from population cores in Mexico or 
Canada; but today, bad as the clear- 
cutting, roadbuilding, overgrazing, and 
poaching are in the States, it is better 
in Montana, Washington, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas than it is in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Durango and Coahuila. Now, they are 
coming for more visits — and to stay 
— in order to escape the devastation 
and persecution at home. 

The wild refugia to the north and the 
south are no more. The wild country of 
the American West must stand on its 
own as a habitat for big bears, spotted 
cats, and Wolves. It is our job to insure 
that that habitat exists. 


Saving 
the Animas 


by Steve Marlatt 

Every so often, the Feds outdo them- 
selves and actually propose something 
good for the land! Such is the case with 
the proposed one-third million acre 
Animas National Wildlife Refuge in 
New Mexico. The refuge would contain 
the majority of the Animas range, now 
a private holding in the “bootheel” of 
southwestern New Mexico. 

The area is one of the most diverse 
ecological regions in the Southwest, lo- 
cated at the junction of the Chihuahuan 
and Madrean Biogeographic Provinces 
and near the eastern extension of the 
Sonoran Province. A northern exten- 
sion of the Sierra Madre Occidental in 
Mexico, the range provides a corridor 
for many species of flora and fauna to 
their northernmost habitat, and for 
some species their only habitat in the 
US. 

The proposed Animas NWR would 
support more mammal species than any 
National Wildlife Refuge or National 
Park in the US. It would also support 
99 species of birds, 22% of the bird 
species known in New Mexico. The 
Ridge-nosed Rattlesnake, a species 
listed as Threatened by the US Fish 
and Wildlife Sendee, is found in the US 
only in the Animas and nearby San Lus 
Mountains. Other rare species here in 
elude the Coatimundi and Mexican Tur- 
key — both on the State-endangered 
list — the White-sided Jack Rabbit, 
Montezuma Quail, and two cacti. Also 
present are Coues’ Whitetail Deer, 
Javelina, Black Bear, Golden Eagle, 
Prairie Falcon, and Mexican Junco, as 
well as many other native species com- 
mon to the Southwest. 

The area has an incredible aura of 
solitude and beauty. Many Animas 
peaks feature panoramic vistas of the 
Big Hatchets, Alamo Huecos, Peloncil- 
los, Chiricahuas, Gila, Cooke’s, and sev- 
eral mountain ranges in Mexico. The 
Animas range is the highest in south- 
western New Mexico, west of the Rio 
Grande and south of the Mogollon 
Plateau, and is bisected longitudinally 
by the Continental Divide. Located be- 
tween the sparsely settled Animas and 
Playas valleys, the area is extremely 
wild , with most developments there dat- 
ing back to near the turn of the century. 
Cloverdale, a mining camp turned ghost 
town, and Antelope Wells, population 
3, are the major metropolises in the 
area. The only eyesore is the nearby 
Phelps Dodge Hildalgo copper smelter, 
which employs most the area’s resi- 
dents. When this eventually shuts 
down, the entire region can become a 
defacto wilderness. 

The political mechanics for acquiring 
the land should be relatively easy. The 
ranch totals 322,000 acres, with 226,000 
acres of private land and 95,000 acres 
of private, state, and BLM grazing- 
leases. It is currently owned by a Mex- 
ican resident, with corporate offices in 
Phoenix, who is anxious to sell, as cattle 
ranching is becoming an increasingly 
marginal investment. Finances to ac- 
quire the area are available through the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, an 
account funded by excise taxes on 
energy and minerals established speci- 
fically for the acquisition of wildlife 
habitat. While there would be the loss 
of income from the ranch to the local 
economy, expenditure from the refuge 
budget and increased tourism should 
more than equal the loss. 

The major obstacle to making the 
Animas a refuge is a lack of public 
knowledge and support. Few people 
have ever been to the area. New 
Mexico’s Senator Jeff Bingaman plans 
to introduce an Animas NWR bill this 
session, but many letters of support will 
be required to gain its passage, espe- 
cially with the current administration. 
Write to US Senators (Senate, Wash., 
DC 20510) and US representatives 
(House of Representatives, DC 20515), 
in support of the preservation of this 
national treasure. Once Bingaman’s bill 
is introduced, letters to the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees will 
also be needed. 
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NUSAGANDI PARK 

A Kuna Indian-run Rainforest 
Preserve in Panama 



not incorporated into the establishment 
and management of protected areas. 

One rare exception to this failure 
is found among the Kuna Indians of 
Panama, who are presently involved in 
a unique effort to protect their natural 
resources and, consequently, their cul- 
ture and autonomy. The Kuna, working 
with scientists and technical advisors 
from national and international organi- 
zations, are creating a botanical park 
and wildlife refuge on the southwestern 
edge of their reservation, the Comarca 
de San Bias. 

The park will encompass more than 
20 square kilometers, surrounding the 
spot where a recently-constructed road 
became the first to penetrate the reser- 
vation. The road, funded by AID [the 
US Agency for International Develop- 
ment], will connect the coast of the San 
Bias at Carti, a small Kuna village 
where an airstrip is located, to the in- 
terior of Panama near a town called El 
Llano and will be open to travel year- 
round. The Kuna realized that in order 
to control traffic into , the reservation 
they must establish a permanent resi- 
dence at the penetration point. The 
park will offer nature trails, observa- 
tion posts and research facilities for sci- 
entists and scientific tourists. More im- 
portant to the Kuna, however, the park 
will serve as a barrier against the 
rapidly advancing army of peasant farm- 
ers and cattle ranchers, for whom the 
road has opened easy access to the vir- 
gin forests of San Bias. 

The Kuna Indians are one of the three 
major indigenous groups of Panama, 
and perhaps the most highly organized 
and autonomous tribe in Central 
America. When the Spaniards arrived, 
the Carib-Kuna were dispersed across 
the isthmus as far as the Pacific coast 
and were naked, body-painting canni- 
bals. Today, however, they do not eat 
human flesh and the adults wear cloth- 
ing. The men wear western-style trous- 
ers and polyester shirts, while the 
women still wear the traditional Kuna 
dress of colorful, hand-sewn “mola” 
blouses and wrap around shirts. A mar- 
ried women can typically be identified 
by her short hair and nose ring — a 
sign of beauty to the Kuna. The native 
language of the Kuna shows few signs 
of deterioration, yet many of the men 
speak Spanish and English, and 
Spanish is taught in many of the schools. 

In the Kuna religion there are evil 
spirits, devils, dragons and monsters 
which reside in many of the objects and 
forces of nature. Huge rocks, gnarled 
trees, hurricanes, a sudden bend in the 
river, and in fact, any danger of the en- 
vironment is the abiding place of evil 
spirits that must be appeased by means 
of ceremonial chants. The Kuna also 
worship the Creator god, the Sun god, 
and the Earth mother. 

Today the majority of Kuna, with a 
population of more than 30,000, live in 
a sizable reservation called the Comarca 
de Kuna Yala, which was established by 
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For several years now, the Kuna have 
watched the peasants from the interior 
of Panama slash and bum their way 
toward Kuna land. Cattle ranching — 
producing cheap, lean beef — is the 
main force behind the migration of peas- 
ant farmers. Peasants clear an area of 
forest and farm it for a few years until 
the thin soil cover is so depleted of 
nutrients that it cannot support crops. 
Big ranchers then buy the land for cattle 
grazing. Within a few more years, the 
eroded, sun-baked land will not even 
support cattle. Without the opportunity 
to sell their farmland to ranchers for 
cash and move on, farmers could be 
given incentive to farm the land in a 
more ecologically and economically 
sound manner. 

These threats of encroachment into 
the Kuna reservation were suddenly 
compounded by the Panamanian gov- 
ernment’s decision in the early 1970s to 
build a road to link the coast of San 
Bias to the rest of Panama. The road, 


the Panamanian government in 1938. It 
is an isolated stretch of tropical jungle, 
averaging 16 miles in width, extending 
from the continental divide to the 
seashore for 124 miles along the Carib- 
bean coast of Panama. 

The Kuna are dispersed among 50 
small islands off the coast of San Bias 
and 12 mainland villages. Most of these 
villages, holding between 100 and 5000 
inhabitants, are tightly packed mazes 
of thatch houses, which seem to float 
inches above the Caribbean Sea. Most 
of the island communities are located 
within a half mile of the coast, so as to 
exploit both marine and mainland 
resources. 

This region is classified as tropical 
wet forest with high humidity, a mean 
average temperature of about 80 de- 
grees fahrenheit, and an average yearly 
rainfall of more than 100 inches. From 
east to west the land becomes steadily 
more mountainous. 

The Kuna territory features a wide 
variety of marine and terrestrial associ- 
ations: coral reefs, islands, evergreen 
hardwood forests mixed with agricul- 
tural plots, coastal lagoons, gallery 
forests, and mangroves. Elevation 
varies from sea level to 950 meters. The 
region encompasses three life zones: 
lowland wet, very wet, and wet premon- 
tane tropical forest. Endangered 
species of the area include the Jaguar, 
Giant Anteater, Harpy Eagle, Baird’s 
Tapir, crocodilians, and marine turtles. 
Species from South America and from 
Central America form unique com- 
munities here, as this part of the is- 
thmus forms a type of land bridge. 

The Kuna practice a mix of slash and 
bum cultivation of subsistence crops 
and a more permanent, yet not labor 
intensive, plantation agriculture. The 
latter consists mainly of tree crops, with 
plots along the coast and as far as three 
kilometers inland into the dense jungle. 

The Comarca has been protected in 
its natural state largely because it is 
inaccessible, and also because the Kuna 
are recognized by the Panamanian gov- 
ernment as the sole owners of the land 
and the only ones with rights to settle 
on it. Until recently there were no roads 
connecting San Bias to the rest of 
Panama, and the only W'ay to enter the 
Comarca was either from Colon by boat 
or from Panama by plane. 

Protecting their territory is more dif- 
ficult for the Kuna than other similar 
groups because their villages are such 
a great distance from the threatened 
border. And while the reservation is 
supposed to be legally protected from 
incursion of non-Kuna farmers, there is 
no physical or financial support from the 
Panamanian government for protection. 

Many Panamanians consider it their 
national right to be free to move in and 
take land from the vast stretches of 
uncultivated forest. The government’s 
sympathies lie with the non-Kuna squat- 
ters, as they see great need for economic 
development. 


by Barbara Dugelby 

Tropical forests, covering only 7% of 
the land surface of the globe, harbor half 
of all living species on Earth and are 
the planet’s oldest and most biologically 
diverse ecosystems. They are the most 
valuable reservoirs for new medicines, 
food sources, and other economic 
resources. More importantly, however, 
tropical forests play a vital role in 
regulating global climatic patterns, 
recycling nutrients, generating soils, 
maintaining the quality of the atmos- 
phere and of fresh waters, controlling 
floods, and controlling various potential 
crop pests and disease carriers. 

The planet stands to lose nearly all 
of these forests in the next 50-100 years 
due to humans’ materialistic greed. 
Such destruction is already causing a 
mass extinction of plant and animal 
species. Most of Earth’s tropical forests 
are located in developing countries 
where population growth, huge national 
debts and exploitation by multinational 
corporations place heavy pressure on 
the countries to “utilize” the land. In 
the tropics, forests are disappearing at 
nearly 100 acres a minute, including 
more than one acre a minute lost in 
Central America. Current estimates of 
deforestation in Panama, Costa Rica 
and Honduras are 50,000, 65,000, and 
80,000 hectares per year, respectively. 

[A hectare approximately equals 2.4 
acres.] 

Prior to the arrival of the European 
conquerors in Mesoamerica, a rich mosaic 
of indigenous cultures existed, intimately 
linked to the diverse terrestrial and 
marine environments. Today, however, 
after nearly 500 years of European 
domination, over two-thirds of the 
original forest cover in Central America 
has been eliminated and along with it, 
many of the indigenous peoples. 

Only a few large tracts of the original 
forest remain: the Peten region of eastern 
Guatemala and Belize, the Mosquitia re- 
gion of eastern Honduras and Nicaragua, 
the Talamanca Mountain Range between 
Costa Rica and Panama, the Comarca 
of San Bias in northeastern Panama, 
and Panama’s Darien Province. Conser- 
vationists are beginning to recognize 
that if any of these areas are to be saved, 
we must turn our attention to the native 
dwellers of the forest for their knowledge 
and centuries-old practices. Indigenous 
tribes of these regions are struggling 
fiercely to retain some of their cultural, 
political and economic autonomy. 

Despite successful attempts by all 
Central American countries to imple- 
ment systems of national parks and 
other protected areas, up to now indi- 
genous reserves have been looked upon 
solely as geopolitical divisions, rather 
than as indigenous wildlands (lands 
managed in a way that preserves the 
natural resources, while still allowing 
human occupation). Early attempts to 
establish indigenous reserves and pre- 
serve tribal lands and natural resources 
in Central America often failed to incor- 
porate indigenous groups’ strategies for 
land use, natural resource management, 
and cultural self-determination. Indians 
have historically been viewed as wards 
of the state, separate from the national, 
political, and economic structure, yet 
dependent upon its paternalistic support. 

This view is slowly being replaced by 
an awareness of the ecological values 
of tropical forests and of wildlands in 
general, as well as an acknowledgement 
of the complex and ecologically sound 
inter-relationships between indigenous 
peoples and the forest biome. Yet in 



an offshoot of the Pan-American High- 
way, would be funded by USAID. 

The Kuna were at first ambivalent 
about the idea of a road. More and more 
young Kuna were traveling to Panama 
City to study and work. Yet transporta- 
tion to and from Panama City, provided 
only by launch or by plane, was growing 
more expensive. In addition, many com- 
munities had become dependent on com- 
mercial goods; and the cost of shipping 
such products as eggs, meat, and 
canned goods by plane was high. Land 
access to the Comarca was seen as a 
possible solution to these problems. 

On the other hand, in heated debate 
among the Kuna, some argued that the 
road would open the reservation to un- 
wanted cultural, economic, and environ- 
mental penetration, were traffic not 
controlled. By the late 1970s changes 
had occurred that swayed Kuna opinion 
in favor of the road. Increasing popula- 
tion pressure in the reservation had 
brought an increase in travel to and 
from the interior. Also, the growth of 
a strong power base within the Comarca 
gave the Kuna confidence in their ability 
to control the negative consequences of 
the road. 

Instead of looking upon the Llano- 
Garti road as threat to their 
sovereignty, the Kuna viewed it as an 
opportunity to protect their way of life. 
They realized that their first step should 
be establishing a presence at the reser- 
vation’s edge. 

Initially, the Kuna attempted to es- 
tablish a colony at the spot where the 
road broke into the reservation. This 
effort was led virtually single-handedly 
by a Kuna youth, Guillermo Archibald, 
who had received training at the agricul- 
tural school at Mandiago, Panama. Ar- 
chibald worked with other key Kuna 
political leaders to farm the land on a 
small scale at a spot called Udirbi. How- 
ever, after several years the Kuna had 
little to show for their labors. 

Subsequently, a study of the social 
and environmental consequences of the 
road was conducted by forestry techni- 
cians from CATIE, Centro Agrinomico 
de Investigacion y Ensenanza (Center 
for Tropical Agricultural Research). The 
study informed AID of Kuna attitudes 
and actions at Udirbi, and raised the 
issue of land use in an ecologically 
fragile area of virgin rainforest. The 
study concluded that the climate and 
soils of the region were unsuitable for 
agriculture, particularly livestock. The 
Indians’ project had failed when coastal 
techniques proved inappropriate to the 
mountains. 

This assessment is supported by the 
visual proof of subsistence agriculture 
and livestock raising along the Panama- 
nian side of the El Llano-Carti road. A 
drive along the road reveals the stark 
contrast between the stripped land on 
the Panamanian side and the thick, un- 
broken forest inside the Kuna reserva- 
tion. During the dry season, the cattle 
pastures are brown and eroded, with 
clear blue sky overhead, while the 
jungle remains moist and tufted with 



mist and low-hanging clouds. 

The technicians from CATIE advised 
the Kuna that traditional subsistence 
agriculture was inappropriate at the 
Udirbi site, and that leaving the forest 
untouched would be a sound alterna- 
tive. Such a concept was not unfamiliar 
to the Kuna who, for centuries, have 
declared areas of virgin forest sacred 
and off limits to manipulation by hu- 
mans, save for extraction of plants for 
medicinal purposes; creating literally 
“botanical parks.” There remained the 
problem, however, of demonstrating to 
the Panamanian government that the 
area was being “utilized.” Due to the 
close proximity to Panama City — two 
hours by car, since the road had been 
built — and the unstudied biological re- 
sources of the area, CATIE technicians 
suggested creating a forest park and 
wildlife refuge with facilities for “scien- 
tific tourism.” The Kuna, strongly in 
favor of the idea, subsequently appro- 
ached the Panama-based Smithsonian 
Tropical Research Institute (STRI) for 
technical and financial assistance. 

In mid-1982, financial support was re- 
ceived from All? to conduct preliminary 
studies of the Udirbi region and train 
Kuna for forest park management and 
planning at CATIE headquarters in 
Costa Rica. Although CATIE provided 
much technical assistance in park plan- 
ning and management, the Kuna de- 
fined the objectives and managed the 
organizational aspects and the person- 
nel of the project. 

In early 1983, the Kuna presented the 
Inter-American Foundation with an am- 
bitious proposal for what has come to 
be known as the PEMASKY, OO.Oojecto 
de Estudio para el Manejo de Areas 
Silvestres de Kuna Yala (Project for the 
Study and Management of the Kuna 
Wildlands). Co-contributors to the proj- 
ect are CATIE, the Tropical Science 
Center in Costa Rica, STRI, AID, the 
Panamanian agency Recursos 
Naturales Renovables (RENARE), US 
armed forces based in the Canal area, 
World Wildlife Fund-US, the Inter- 
American Foundation, and the McAr- 
thur Foundation. 

The first two years of the PEMASKY 
project were devoted to a series of 
studies by scientists: inventories of flora 
and fauna of the region, land use capa- 
bility mapping and aerial photographs 
and topographical surveys for the de- 
marcation of the border. A zoologist and 
a botanist were hired to document the 
flora and fauna. The botanist discovered 
15 new plant species. In the small area 
surveyed by the scientists, a few 
hundred acres surrounding the base 
camp of the park, already 80 en- 
dangered species have been identified. 

The park itself, the name of which 
was changed to Nusagandi (or place of 
the rats) when the agricultural project 
was abandoned and the camp headquar- 
ters relocated (the headquarters, as 
well as the whole park, are called 
Nusagandi), will encompass a 20 square 
kilometer area. The area will be left vir- 
gin except for the headquarters area, 
where a few buildings for lodging, din- 
ing and research will be built. The sur- 
rounding forest will have trails and ob- 
servation sites and, eventually, several 
substations for scientific research. 
Facilities for scientists will include an 
herbarium, library, and research rooms. 

Already five trails have been cut into 
the forest surrounding Nusagandi. The 
Kuna plan to label plant species along 
the paths in Latin, Spanish, and Kuna. 


This will serve as an educational tool 
not only for the scientists and ecological 
tourists, but also for young Kuna from 
the islands. Each of the paths is given 
a Kuna name, relating it to a special 
feature of the ecosystem through which 
it passes . An example is Sendero Wedar, 
or path of the wild hogs, for which this 
portion of the Comarca is well known. 

The park will be open for scientific 
use — mainly surveys, species identifi- 
cation and labeling — as early as fall 
1987. After another year or so, the Kuna 
hope to open the park for wider public 
use, including students and the larger 
Kuna population. Advertising for en- 
vironmental tourists is not expected be- 
fore 1989 or 90, since such visitors would 
require a level of comfort beyond what 
is now offered. The Kuna intend to es- 
tablish a shuttle service to transport vis- 
itors between the park and Panama 
City. 

It is hoped that scientists studying 
in the forest will be accompanied by 
Kuna Indians. New discoveries would 
list the Kuna as co-investigators, since 
the Kuna have supplied information to 
the scientists and in many cases class- 
ified the new plants long before modern 
scientists. 

While the initial focus of the project 
is on the area immediately surrounding 
the road, plans are being developed to 
demarcate the entire reservation bor- 
der, a distance of more than 250 kilome- 
ters. (The park will not encompass the 
whole reservation, but if Biosphere Re- 
serve status is gained, this might in- 
clude the entire reservation.) Kuna 
forest rangers are being trained to main- 
tain the park and patrol the demarcated 
border. 

Perhaps the most important step in 
this project will be acquiring formal in- 
ternational recognition for the project 
and hopefully the entire reservation. 
Such recognition would give the park 
“legal teeth” necessary for “minimum 
adequate protection.” 

Presently, the only category of pro- 
tected area that seems appropriate to 
this project is the Biosphere Reserve. 
A concept which surfaced in 1970 at UN- 
ESCO’s 16th General Conference ses- 
sion, the Biosphere Reserve provides 
a basic framework for integrating wild- 
lands management and indigenous 
peoples. The goal of the programme is 
to promote a balanced relationship be- 
tween people and their environment, 
and thus to serve human needs by prom- 
oting sustainable, ecologically sound 
development. 

The Biosphere Reserve Programme 
has conceptually linked the movement 
for the establishment of national parks 
and protected areas to the lands and 
traditions of indigenous cultures. The 
programme recognizes the need to 
evaluate the shortcomings of existing 
modem technologies and to proceed 
toward local, participatory, and long- 
term solutions to natural resources 
issues. 

In one important respect, the Kuna 
project differs from other Biosphere Re- 
serves in Central America — the Kuna 
are much more than participators; they 
are in charge. The Biosphere Reserve, 
should such a designation be given, will 
be established, managed, and integ- 
rated into the local society by the Kuna 
themselves. Interestingly, the concept 
of biosphere reserve, which works to 
preserve representative portions of 
Earth, coincides with the indigenous 
concept of Kuna Yala (Kuna land or ter- 



Clearcutting and grazing on the edge of the Preserve. 



vides cultural and spiritual reasons for 
the land’s conservation. 

The PEMASKY project presently 
employs 25 people, most of whom are 
Kuna. Volunteers from the islands assist 
in construction and boundary demarca- 
tion. In their search for funds, Kuna 
have turned primarily to agencies that 
will give money with few or no strings 
attached — grants that aid self-empow- 
erment. 

For Central America, and other areas 
containing indigenous populations 
struggling to retain their homelands, 
indigenous-run protected areas are 
seen more and more as a potential alter- 


Kuna have utilized both internal and ex- 
ternal forces to protect their autonomy. 
As one of the Kuna chiefs described their 
methods at a speech before the General 
Congress: “We are learning things from 
the foreigners that will enable us to pro- 
tect San Bias from them.” (Chapin 1983) 

Barb Dugelby, EF! Texas contact, 
studied in Panama last fall with a grant 
from the Earth First! Foundation. Barb 
will soon move to San Francisco to join 
the staff of the Environmental Project 
on Central America, while continuing 
her EF! work. 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page 3 
roads are about to be abandoned, and 
therefore the area is roadless, is some- 
thing else. 

Nobody objects to having to fight 
hard to win wilderness designation for 
an area. That is par for the course. On 
the other hand, in this case, some of 
us in Virginia doubt the political wisdom 
of seeking to close this popular and long- 
established road system. There is the 
possibility of a public backlash against 
any wilderness if a positive effort were 
made to get these roads closed. 

The 65,000 acre area is mostly wild, 
nigged mountain country. In 1969, 
wilderness advocates noted its wilder- 
ness potential and carefully explored it. 
But roads plainly divided the area. The 
Virginia Chapter of Sierra Club recog- 
nizes that two or maybe three separate 
wildernesses could be established con- 
sistent with the definition of wilderness 
in the Wilderness Act, and has so ex- 
pressed itself in writing. 

The information in this letter is of- 
fered not in an attempt to convince the 
reader that there should not be a 
Shenandoah Wilderness of any sort. 
Rather the intent is to suggest why 
there is a difference of opinion on the 
subject and why the Virginia Chapter 
has declined to endorse the proposal as 
currently presented. 

— Ernie Dickerman, Buffalo Gap, VA 

SFB, 

I write to congratulate GASP and 
EF! for shutting down Phelps Dodge 
Smelter in Douglas, Arizona, and to say 
be careful! I live in Anaconda, Montana, 
former home of The Anaconda Company 
and later ARCO’s smelter that was 
closed in 1980. Do not trust EPA or any- 
one else involved in the demolition of 
this plant. I was involved in the demol- 
ition of our own smelter. I saw EPA 
inspectors bullshitted by the contractor 
into believing that things were ok. I 
watched as asbestos (tons) was 
carelessly mishandled. I saw tons of flue 
dust containing such lethal components 
as inorganic arsenic, cadmium, lead, be- 
ryllium, and many other heavy and toxic 
metals — all supposedly cleaned up and 
buried on the site. 

I watched as EPA found high concen- 
trations of this stuff all around our 
town, some so high that nothing will 
grow there. Yet they tell us that the 
levels in Anaconda are nothing to be 
alarmed at. I assume that the Douglas 
smelter contains many of the same 
things. It has been 7 years since the 


Hill, as it was called, was shut down. 
While the damage of 75 years is slowly 
reclaimed, and reluctantly by a foot 
dragging Anaconda Minerals and an in- 
efficient and largely uncaring EPA, 
some good things are happening. 

Almost immediately the birds re- 
turned. Species that had been gone 
from Anaconda for years returned. 

EF! and GASP must redouble their 
efforts not only in Arizona but in 
Mexico. Specifically at Cananea’s smel- 
ter w^ich, coincidentally, Is ''owned by 
"Anaconda Minerals — the same company 
That turned the* mountain valley in 
which Anaconda sits into an ecologic dis- 
aster area. Now their damage is done 
long distance. A recent report in our 
local newspaper states that all the 
mountain lakes in the Anaconda Pintlar 
Wilderness and the Bitterroot-Selway 
Wilderness are being affected by acid 
rain from Cananea and the Four Comers 
Power Plants. As major weather sys- 
tems move north, carrying the sulphur 
laden clouds, the first major geographic 
barriers they hit are the Rockies. 

So the battle may have been won but 
the war rages. 

— John (I’m not afraid to let them 
know my name) Marthaller 

Dear Editor: 

Your journal gets better all the time. 
In the May issue (or “Beltane” — what 
is this exotic jargon?) I liked especially 
the article on the “First Ecologists” by 
George Wuerthner. Exactly on the 
mark. When I mentioned these matters 
in an article in Outside Magazine in 1983 
and at greater length in the book 
Beyond the Wall in 1984, I received no- 
thing for my pains but the usual reflex 
abuse from white middleclass liberals 
with their queer and perverse racial 
guilt neurosis. “Reverse racism,” as 
they call it nowadays. 

“Them there kneejerk liberals,” says 
my neighbor Foster Bundy, “they cain’t 
say the word shit even when their 
mouths is full of it.” Time fact, Foster. 
But it is a writer’s duty to record the 
truth, always the truth, no matter who 
may be offended. The Alaskan natives 
have no more right to immunity from 
criticism than any other group, faction 
or interest in our society. 

In reply to certain letters from read- 
ers who ask for the basis of my optimis- 
tic belief that the military-industrial 
state will begin to disintegrate in about 
50 years, I refer them back to my re- 
sponse to A.B. Schmookler in your Au- 
gust 1986 issue. There I wrote, plain 
for any reader with eyes to see, as 
follows: 

continued on page 26 
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DEFEND THE WILDERNESS! 



S ince Earth First! was 
founded in 1980, Earth 
First! activists have 
traveled to remote 
wilderness areas to put their 
beliefs into action. Facing 
difficult odds and taking 
great risks. Earth Firstiers 
have been involved in non- 
violent campaigns to 
protect endangered 
wildlife haBitat around the 
U.S. These campaings 
have given Earth First! its 
hard-earned reputation for 
uncompromising activisim. 

In 1981 Earth First! formed its 
first SWA AT Team (Save 
Wilderness At Any Time), 


If you are interested 
in being apart of the 
Nomadic Action 
Group, drop us a 
card or use 
the form provided 
here. 


and went on the road to 
recuit new supporters in the 
struggle to defend the 
wilderness. Now called the 
Nomadic Action Group, (or 
NAG), we are still working on 
behalf of the wilderness. 

NAG volunteers are working 
around the country to keep 
the exclamation point on 
Earth First! by putting their 
bodies on the line in 
defense of wild nature. 


depend on Earth Firstiers 
like yourself who believe 
the wilderness needs more 
defenders. 

So if you can't always be 
out on the front lines 
yourself, you can help 
support someone who 
can. Someone who 
believes, as you do, that 
there can be no 
compromises in the 
defense of the Earth! 


Like, the rest of the Earth First! 
movement, NAG has no 
paid staff or main office. 
And, like the rest of the Earth 
First! movement,we 


hank You, /) 

Mike Roselle 
Earth First! 


Earth First! Nomadic Action Group 
Box 83 Canyon Ca 94516 

Name 

Address 


I am interested in supporting Earth First! Direct 
Actions, and would like to receive NAG action alerts. 

I can make a contribution to support direct action 
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When is a Deer a Wolf? 


by R.F. Mueller 

Imagine, if you can, details of the re- 
lations between prey and predator. Im- 
agine the relations that once existed be- 
tween deer and Gray Wolves over most 
of North America. Consider the eastern 
US where the White-tailed Deer had, 
besides man, two major predators, the 
Gray Wolf and the Panther. Be aware 
that these deer were “tested” by the 
packs and cats every day, tested in their 
feeding grounds, watering spots, dur- 
ing fawning time, the rut, and in winter 
hardship. One doesn’t have to be a biol- 
ogist to appreciate that these White- 
tailed Deer had a very special relation 
to the Wolf and Panther. If one has a 
rudimentary grasp of the mechanism of 
evolution through natural selection, it 
will be clear that every part of the deer’s 
physiology and psychology must have 
been as closely attuned to these pre- 
dators as is male to female. Senses of 
sight, hearing and smell would have 
been attuned to the Wolf; their endoc- 
rine systems, every muscle, tendon and 
bone, their bodily proportions and col- 
orations, details of behavior, especially 
concealment and flight — all these and 
more, Wolf inspired. This is so obvious 
that it seems to have utterly escaped 
the average wildlife manager. 

Of course, many other factors of the 
total ecology also affected the deer’s 
evolution and of necessity its relation 
to the Wolf and Panther must have been 
reciprocal. As a result there are a 
number of subspecies and varieties of 
prey and predators. The Tundra Wolf 
that hunts the Caribou is different than 
the Timber Wolf of the eastern forests, 
as was the now-extirpated Buffalo Wolf 
of the temperate plains. 

In the framework of basic evolutio- 
nal theory we can immediately see the 
large error in predator elimination, an 
eiror that extends far beyond the fre- 
quently mentioned problem that with- 
out predators herds can’t be kept 
healthy and in check. The error is in 
not seeing that predator and prey are 
one — as was recognized years ago by 
Farley Mowat in his book Never Cry 
Wolf. 

Over most of North America before 
the invasion of the European plague, 
the human population was sparse and 
most deer lived little influenced by man. 
However, deer were greatly influenced 
by Wolves and Panthers, who existed 
in constantly shifting equilibrium with 
their prey. The disappearance of the 


major predators and the advent of 
human hunting is, in evolutionary 
terms, a very recent development. 
Even in Virginia, for example, the last 
known Gray Wolf was killed as late as 
1910. As a result of the relatively slow 
evolutionary response, all deer still “re- 
member” Wolves and Panthers in the 
very real sense of their genetically prog- 
rammed physiologies and psychologies. 
This genetic memory makes the deer 
the splendidly wild animals we know. 

But these deer now find themselves 
in an unfamiliar milieu. Whereas the 
Wolf was highly selective in a positive 
sense by removing the weak and ill- 
adapted, human hunters are less selec- 
tive, and in a negative sense at that, 
since they try to kill the most outstand- 
ing specimens and prefer not to shoot 
sick deer. Furthermore, humans exert 
their hunting pressure only a small part 
of the year so that they have less influ- 
ence than Wolves or Panthers except 
in such negative ways as providing new 
food sources with their agricultural 
products. 

With major predators missing, the 
hard-won genes that confer alertness, 
agility, stamina, and intelligence will 
gradually be diluted in number by those 
genes competing on a less intense level 
since the most powerful selection agent 
for the former is gone. These inferior 
genes, except for mutations, were pres- 
ent in small numbers even during the 
predators’ heyday. Now under their own 
selection pressures they increase stead- 
ily in the prey population. 

We can conclude from all this that 
where major predators have been elimi- 
nated, prey animals inevitably undergo 
physiologic and psychologic deteriora- 
tion and that this deterioration will not 
be confined to the living animals, but 
will be extended to the genetic makeup 
of the population. Like European Fal- 
low Deer raised for meat behind fences, 
the future Eastern White-tailed Deer 
may seem healthy, but it will no longer 
be a wilderness species and its quality 
as a game animal will suffer accordingly. 
This is the temporal pitfall that awaits 
the short sighted wildlife managers who 
continue to attempt to “grow” animals 
exclusively for the human hunter and 
for “cute-animal” photographers. Only 
when major predators are present so 
that prey and predator are each the 
other’s alter ego and guiding spirit will 
wilderness quality be retained. Less 
than this is the path to evolutionary 
ruin. 


THE WOLVERINE: 

An Earth First! Role Model 


BONES 



by Dan Dagget 

Orin picked up the pace of his digging, 
scraping at the hole with his hands like 
a dog clawing after a gopher. The even- 
ing’s fading light was making it hard to 
see in the shadows beneath the low rock 
overhang and he didn’t have a flash 
light. 

“That’ll teach me to come pokin’ 
around out here without bringin’ the 
right gear,” he mumbled to himself. “I 
should have figured I’d run onto some- 
thing like this. I been diggin’ up old 
Indians long enough to know that this 
is just the kind of place to find a grave 
nobody’s messed with.” 

Orin had already uncovered most of 
the remains of a medicine man buried 
here for over half a millennium. Those 
dusty bones he had tossed roughly out 
of the way, all except for the sorcerer’s 
skull. That ancient skull he had placed 
on a ledge just above his excavation. 
Its vacant eyes watched as he unearthed 
the odd collection of fetishes, tools and 
weapons which marked this as the grave 
of someone with powers that transcend 
the realm we call natural. 

Orin removed two small stone carvings 
from the hole, a bear and a Mountain 
Lion. Then, as he reached for a tur- 
quoise likeness of a snake shaped like 
a lightning bolt, he noticed the side of 


a huge clay pot peeking out of the dust. 
Covered with intricate designs, the pot 
promised a rich reward for a short 
night’s work. Orin sucked in his breath 
and drew himself up straight. 

“Goin’ to take some serious diggin’ 
to relieve you of this, old man,” he mut- 
tered to the silent companion that 
watched from the ledge. Then, out of 
the comer of his eye he noticed a long 
thin shape lying next to the pile of mini- 
ature cobs of Anasazi com, dirt, and 
bones he had scraped from the grave. 

“Medicine man, I’ll dig your grave 
with your own damn leg bone,” he 
chuckled as he reached for the gruesome 
tool, his eyes still riveted to the pot. 
But as Orin’s fingers clutched at the 
bone, an excruciating pain shot through 
his hand and up his arm. His ears filled 
with a loud hiss. He threw his tool across 
the cave. It landed in a pile of dust 
where it began to twist and writhe like 
a piece of plastic rope he had once seen 
self-destruct in a dying camp fire. As 
Orin watched, the bone twisted itself into 
a series of neatly stacked coils; he could 
hear the rattle now, amplified by the 
shape of the cave. It was an odd sound 
like the wheezing cackle of a shriveled 
old man. Over on the ledge the snake beat 
out a warning as its tail resonated against 
the side of the medicine man’s skull. 
Orin’s hand throbbed and was already 
beginning to swell. 



his talent for raiding their skillfully hid- 
den food caches. Europeans hated him 
for his ability to raid their food supplies 
no matter how bulky their barriers of 
logs and stones were. In their eyes, 
Wolverine had no redeeming qualities. 
His flesh was tough, musky, and nearly 
inedible. His coarse fur was of little 
commercial value, although Inuit and 
northern Native Americans knew that 
Wolverine fur inhibits the formation of 
frost crystals. 

The colonists’ “mythology” taught that 
the Wolverine was driven by a savage 
blood lust, had an insatiable appetite, 
and was so wickedly cunning that they 


named him Indian Devil. Other names 
were Glutton and Skunk Bear, because 
of his appearance and because he marks 
everything he cannot eat with a foul- 
smelling musk. 

His fatal weakness was an appetite 
for ripe carrion. The colonists figured 
out that a carcass laced with arsenic or 
strychnine would rid them of this evil 
spirit of the north woods. Today he has 
been eliminated from two-thirds of his 
native range, which extended as far 
south as Pennsylvania in the East, 
California in the West, and New Mexico 
in the Rockies. 

His real crimes were his sense of 
humor (or the white man’s lack thereof), 
his natural curiosity, and his hunting 


by Garia Immer 


Recently I’ve come to the conclusion 
that no animal surpasses the Wolverine 
as an Earth First! role model. Unfortu- 
nately, this secretive, rare critter has 
suffered from a bad press over the cen- 
turies. Even compassionate Earth First! 
has overlooked him. [The generic ‘him’ 
and ‘he’ are used here to maintain con- 
sistency with the poem which follows.] 
Consider the evidence: 

The Wolverine requires big wilderness. 
He is mean and is capable of driving a 
Black Bear or a Cougar from his kill, 
and he can kill Moose and Elk in heavy 
snow. Native Americans viewed the 
clever Wolverine with respect, despite 


skills. He would follow traplines, eat the 
corpses of captured animals, or spring 
the trap without getting caught and 
then eat the bait. Then, he would crap 
on the sprung trap. Ned Ludd’s kind of 
critter. 

The Swampy Cree of northern Man- 
itoba do have a sense of humor, and they 
know and respect Wolverine. The 
superb collection Wishing Bone Cycle: 
Narrative Poems from the Swampy 
Cree Indians, gathered and translated 
by Howard A Norman (Ross-Erikson, 
815 De la Vina, Santa Barbara, CA 
93101, $8.95), includes the following 
poem (pp. 118-119): 

I never saw Wolverine 
hut I knew of his cleverness. 

I wanted to meet him, 
tricky one, clever one. 

But every one said, 

“He’ll never come and talk with you. ” 

I tried to figure out 
a way 

So, I started saying bad things 
about him, rotten things, 
all lies. 

I said, “Wolverine shits out 
whole hills.” 

The next day my house was covered. 

Then I said, “Wolverine sneaks up 
on people.” 

When 1 got home my wife was gone. 

Then I shut up 
because everything I said 
about him turned true. 

Well, one day he showed up. 

We spoke at each other. 

continued on page 21 
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Greens, Deep Ecology, 
Ecodefense, Bioregionalism 


Animal Rights 


by Ronnie Z. Hawkins 

The Green movement, a newly emerg- 
ing political movement that is both 
global in scope and firmly anchored to 
each local region at the grassroots level, 
is destined to be of great import to those 
concerned with the status of nonhuman 
animals in our society. Closely allied 
with deep ecology and bioregionalism, 
Green thinking embodies an alteration 
in our perception of the human or- 
ganism: no longer seen as separate from 
and superior to all the other compo- 
nents of the ecosystem, our species is 
placed in context as one among many 
interdependent forms of life, with the 
attainment of a sustainable balance 
among all life forms being the goal in 
designing our human activities. Trans- 
lation of this viewpoint into political ac- 
tion is the challenge of Green organiza- 
tions. 

Green political organizations are spr- 
inging up around the globe, but the 
West German die Grunen, the Greens, 
are the best known and have a platform 
that provides a helpful model for exa- 
mining Green politics and its ramifica- 
tions for animal issues. The policies of 
die Grunen are based on four fundamen- 
tal principles: ecology, social responsi- 
bility, grassroots democracy, and non- 
violence. The principle of ecology en- 
tails holistic thinking as well ecological 
science, and deep ecology as opposed 
to a shallow environmentalism which 
seeks ecosystem protection solely out 
of human-centered concern. Social re- 
sponsibility has been defined as “social 
justice and assurance that the poor and 
the working class will not get hurt by 
programs to restructure the economy 
and our consumer society ecologically,” 
(Capra and Spretnak) and the Federal 
Programme of die Grunen contains 
guidelines for extending the rights of 
human individuals. The political power 
of the West German Greens is rooted 
in grassroots democracy, with the 
Greens coming from citizens’ move- 
ments, including peace, antinuclear, 
ecology, feminist, and consumer 
groups. Priority is given to participat- 
ory democracy, with most decision-mak- 
ing occurring at the level of semi-au- 
tonomous local units. The fourth princi- 
ple, nonviolence, refers to a cessation 
of both personal and institutional vio- 
lence. It is reflected in the Greens’ call 
to end the nuclear arms race and other 
forms of militarism; end the oppression 
of women, children, and minority 



groups; end the economic exploitation 
of Third World peoples; and end the 
exploitation of nature and nonhuman 
animals. Thi-ee other principles are 
sometimes added to the first four: de- 
centralization of all social structures 
into smaller units that will have greater 
capacity for self-direction; post-patri- 
archal polities, empowering women at 
all levels of governance and incorporat- 
ing feminist analysis in policy-making; 
and spirituality, appreciating the unity 
of all life on a spiritual level. All seven 
principles necessarily intermesh. 

“Deep ecology” is the line of thinking 
that forms the philosophical backbone 
of the Green movement; it is now being 
elaborated by philosophers such as 
Arne Naess, George Sessions, and Bill 
Devall. Its roots are traceable to the 
works of Spinoza, Heidegger, Saint 
Francis, American Indian religion, and 
some Eastern traditions. The writings 
of earlier thinkers such as Henry 
Thoreau, John Muir, and Aldo Leopold, 
and poets Walt Whitman, Robinson Jef- 
fers, and Gary Snyder have also played 
a major role in the development of this 
philosophy. Deep ecology seeks to 
understand humans within the context 
of the entire biosphere, and this “total 
field” model allows us to envision seem- 
ingly separate entities as interwoven 
within a single living system. In keep- 
ing with recent advances in physics and 
biology, natural phenomena are seen as 
vital, cyclical, interconnected and di- 
verse in qualitative ways; in addition 
to being describable under certain con- 
ditions as mechanical, separate, and re- 
ducible to quantifiable but nonliving 
parts. Deep ecology grants what has 
been called biospherical egalitarianism 
(Naess), that is, “the equal right to live 
and blossom,” to all life forms. Deep 
ecology embodies biocentrism as op- 
posed to anthropocentrism: it is a mat- 
ter of putting life at the center of our 
concern — all life, life in balance. 

A full grasp of deep ecology goes 
beyond science and ethics to a sense of 
spiritual oneness with the cosmos; its 
implication for our status as humans, 
far from an anthropocentrically feared 
diminution, is elevating and transforma- 
tive. In the words of Australian activist 
John Seed: 

Alienation subsides. The human is 
no longer an outsider, apart. Your hu- 
manness is recognized as being merely 
the most recent stage of your existence, 
and as you stop identifying exclusively 
with this chapter, you start to get in 
touch with yourself as mammal, as ver- 
tebrate, as a species only recently 
emerged from the rainforest. 

An integral part of deep ecology is 
awareness of the need to take action to 
rechannel the present destructive 
course of human activity. Seed con- 
tinues: 

As the fog of amnesia disperses, there 
is a transformation in your relation- 
ship to other species, and in your com- 
mitment to them. . . “I am protecting 
the rainforest” develops to “7 am pari 
of the rainforest protecting myself. I am 
that part of the rainforest recently 
emerged into thinking.” 

In Deep Ecology, Devall and Sessions 
discuss the obligation to engage in non- 
violent witnessing of, and direct action 
to halt, the injuries being inflicted upon 
the planet — action which can range 
from public speaking, filing lawsuits, 
and educating politicians to sitting 
down in front of bulldozers. They liken 
ecological resistance to befriending 
another species or a mountain and tak- 
ing steps to preserve the greater neigh- 
borhood. In his foreword to Ecodefense, 
Edward Abbey extends this analogy by 
comparing the assault upon American 
wilderness to a stranger breaking into 
one’s house, threatening one’s family 
with weapons, and ransacking the 
place, a crime that one must defend one- 
self against by whatever means are 
necessary. Detailing the techniques of 
“monkey wrenching,” Dave Foreman 
goes beyond civil disobedience to in- 
clude the incapacitation of the machin- 
ery of destruction in this defense, being 
careful to exclude violence to human or 


nonhuman life in such measures. Fore- 
man states that widespread and serious 
ecodefense could protect millions of 
acres of wilderness and hundreds of 
threatened life forms more effectively 
than a Congressional act or an army of 
game wardens. He concludes: 

John Muir said that if it ever came 
to a war between the races, he would 
side with the bears. That day has ar- 
rived. 

(The Development Activities in Road- 
less Nonselected plan of the US Forest 
Service aims to cut over 75,000 miles 
of new roads into presently roadless 
areas and in many cases log from the 
center outward, thus destroying most 
of the last large areas of natural diver- 
sity in the continental US. Of 140 million 
acres of undeveloped public lands, only 
about 24 million are likely to be pro- 
tected as Wilderness; the rest face 
ecological devastation within five 
years.) 

If deep ecology forms the philosophi- 
cal foundation of the Green movement, 
the translation of its concepts into ap- 
propriate human activity unique to each 
particular place occurs through biore- 
gionalism. An awakening that has been 
taking shape predominantly in North 
America, bioregionalism has to do with 
reintroducing a sense of place into our 
homogenized Western culture, rediscov- 
ering how the web of life interplays in 
a natural region — be it a watershed, 
mountain range, coastal plain, or what- 
ever — binding together the topog- 
raphy, climate, floral, faunal, and 
human communities found therein. Em- 
phasizing that the human has a rightful 
place within each bioregion (or at least 
within many of them), Peter Berg has 
introduced the term reinhabitation, sig- 
nifying the active process of learning 
to live in place again. In Reinhabiting 
a Separate Country, Berg notes: 

The boundaries of a bioregion are best 
described by people who have lived 
within it, through human recognition 
of the realities of living in place. All 
life on the planet is interconnected in 
a few obvious ways and in many more 
that remain barely explored. But there 
is a distinct resonance among living 
things and the factors which influence 
them that occurs specifically within 
each separate place on the planet. Dis- 
covering and describing that resonance 
is a way to describe a bioregion. 

The American Indian tradition has al- 
ways had a strong sense of place, and 
indeed the lack of a sense of place com- 
bined with an overemphasis on histori- 
cal time has been an American Indian 
criticism of European culture (Deloria); 
even European societies, however, were 
by necessity adapted to the conditions 
of their particular geographical areas 
until the coming of industrialism, which 
offered the illusion of having freed us 
from that obligation. Bioregionalism is 
the obvious answer to the question “De- 
centralize into what?” — so logical a 
unit is it for human activity and organi- 
zation that one wonders why our society 
has long overlooked the natural unit in 
deference to abstract demarcation aris- 
ing out of historical contingency. But 
perhaps the most critical quality of a 
bioregion is found in this definition by 
Thomas Berry: “A bioregion is simply 
an identifiable geographic area whose 
life systems are self-contained, self-sus- 
taining and self-renewing.” Applying 
the criterion of sustainability necessi- 
tates recognizing an optimal, and cer- 
tainly a maximal, limit determined by 
the human carrying capacity for each 
bioregional unit. 

As Ozark organizer David Haenke 
discusses in his pamphlet Ecological 
Politics and Bioregionalism, recogni- 
tion of natural or ecological law, as it 
operates specifically within each place, 
shows us what will work best for us too 
— the deceptive abstractions of 
economics notwithstanding, it is most 
efficient to operate with rather than 
against nature. The present deadlock 
of forcing a choice between nuclear 
power and acid rain thereby breaks 
down into utilizing wind power here, 
solar energy there, and biomass for fuel 


and 


across the way, depending on what is 
most practical. The myth that we must 
accept topsoil-depleting monocultures 
of machine-harvested crops shuttled 
thousands of miles to market, or risk 
starvation, dissolves into embracing 
permaculture, integrated pest manage- 
ment, regional and seasonal crop vari- 
ety, and community gardens. Decen- 
tralization into the bioregional unit also 
points us away from the nuclear 
weapons impass, since recognizing the 
natural law that sets a maximum size 
limit to self-governing groups and redis- 
covering participatory democracy ena- 
bles us to let the nation-state, upon 
which planetary nuclear war is predi- 
cated, fade away. 

The ways in which Green thinking will 
affect nonhuman animals are numerous. 
Most importantly, the anthropocentric 
bias that gave humans priority is swept 
away; while not all Green-oriented indi- 
viduals agree on just what the animals’ 
rights are, they recognize nonhuman 
animals as fellow beings whose concerns 
we must consider. On one level, the 
problems of animals cannot be sepa- 
rated from those of the ecosystem at 
large, just as those of humans as a group 
cannot, and hence all policies dealing 
with ecological considerations are relev- 
ant to animal species. But appreciation 
of animals as our spiritual relations en- 
tails protection of individual creatures 
as well as members of population 
groups, and the platform of the West 
Germans Greens reflects this. 

The Federal Programme states, “We 
consider ourselves part of the Green 
movement throughout the world,” and 
among the most important issues they 
address are global ones. Actions must 
be taken to reverse processes leading 
to species extinction — from whaling 
to rainforest destruction — and indeed 
the Federal Programme calls for an end 
to both. Trade in endangered species 
and products is to be prohibited. Assist- 
ance for birth control is to be supplied 
to overpopulated countries upon re- 
quest. The destructiveness of the West- 
ern development model, which is par- 
ticularly severe when abruptly applied 
to “underdeveloped” areas, is recog- 
nized in the provision: “Vocational train- 
ing of the less developed peoples must 
be promoted not so as to impart to them 
the failed ideas of the industrialized 
countries but rather to allow them to 
solve their problems within their means 
and in a way appropriate to their envi- 
ronment.” The Greens demand an im- 
mediate beginning to worldwide disar- 
mament. Understanding that present 
economic policies underlie undesirable 
activities, die Grunen reject the major 
assumption made by both ends of the 
old political spectrum. Proclaiming “we 
are neither left nor right, we are in 
front,” the Greens seek to correct the 
mistaken belief that infinite expansion 
of industrial production is possible, an 
error that both capitalist and com- 
munist governments have incorporated. 
While it may take centuries to restore 
the planet to a harmonious balance 
among its populations of life forms, im- 
plementation of the Green objectives 
will assure that our society heads in that 
direction. 

With regard to their own country, the 
Greens’ Programme contains detailed 
provisions to protect the ecosystem. 
The Greens state that “Protection of na- 
tive animals and plants in their natural 
surroundings must be given priority 
over economic development plans.” 
Large areas are to be restored as nature 
preserves, and exterminated native 
species reintroduced. Further drainage 
of shorelines, salt marshes, and wet- 
lands is to be prohibited. Protection of 
natural areas is to be extended to the 
places where people live and work. 
“Open planning” is demanded for all 
new building, with environmental or- 
ganizations to be included in all plan- 
ning and granted the right to bring citi- 
zen lawsuits. Woods, thickets, and 
hedges removed by building are to be 
replaced. People formerly employed in 
road building are to be retrained, 
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perhaps in landscape preservation or 
energy conservation activities. A minis- 
try of the environment is to be estab- 
lished to correct present habitat degra- 
dation. Pollution emissions are to be re- 
duced immediately; emphasis is to be 
put upon recycling as well as minimizing 
and detoxifying waste. 

Agriculture is to be closely 
scrutinized as to its effects on the 
ecosystem: “As far as damage to the 
environment goes, agriculture can now 
compete with industry.” “The supreme 
aim of agricultural policy must be the 
healthy nutrition of the population,” 
which presupposes healthful food pro- 
duced through an ecological mode of 
production. Economic policies which 
have favored large, industrialized and 
chemically dependent methods of ag- 
riculture must be reversed. Monocul- 
tures and intensive livestock production 
are to be replaced by mixed farming, 
with on-site interchange of fertilizer, 
feeds, and energy. Chemical pesticides 
will eventually be supplanted by appro- 
priate cropping, biological controls and 
soil health-enhancing measures; and 
during the readjustment strict limits 
will be imposed on pesticides. 

In forestry, there is to be a shift away 
from even-age monoculture to mixed 
foliage of native types and differing age 
composition. Selective felling is to re- 
place clear-cutting, with large machin- 
ery restricted, and chemical controls 
eventually banned. Corrective meas- 
ures for fisheries include immediate re- 
duction of catch quotas on depleted 
species; protected zones; closer controls 
over fishing grounds, mesh sizes, and 
closed seasons; a prohibition on catching 
young fish as fish meal; steps to reduce 
waste of fish; and support for techniques 
that favor small fishing companies. 

The Programme includes provisions 
for protecting the rights of individual 
animals. “Animals must no longer be 
legally considered as ’objects,’ but 
should be granted a special legal 
status.” Strict regulations on the keep- 
ing and transport of domestic and cap- 
tive wild animals are proposed. In ag- 
riculture, animals are to be kept in ways 
that are “fair to their species and na- 
ture,” and battery farming abolished. 
Labeling of animal products as to their 
origin is demanded. Genetic manipula- 
tion of animals is rejected. Industrial 
animal production, in addition to its 
cruelty to animals, is to be curtailed 
also in the interests of small farms and 
human jobs. 

Laboratory experimentation upon 
animals is addressed. “. . . thousands 
of animals daily undergo fatal experi- 
ments, e.g., for the testing of chemicals, 
weapons, medicines and cosmetics. . . 

. Experiments on animals should be re- 
placed by suitable proven alternative 


methods (e.g., tissue culture or com- 
puter simulation in the medical 
sphere).” Repetition of experiments is 
to be avoided by establishment of a cen- 
tral data bank for all permitted animal 
experiments and the obligation to pub- 
lish data already obtained. Responsibil- 
ity for enforcement of animal protection 
guidelines in both agriculture and re- 
search is to be transferred from the 
ministry of agriculture to a ministry of 
the environment. 

While this platform may not go far 
enough to satisfy the most committed 
animal rights activists, it clearly pro- 
vides a framework within which many 
improvements in the status and condi- 
tion of animals can be made. Since the 
Green program attempts to define an 
optimal scheme for human activities, 
what constitutes an ideal position for 
domestic animals must be reexamined. 
Some advocate the elimination of all 
human-animal dependence, including 
the phasing out of all farm and compan- 
ion animals, allowing them to revert 
over generations back to autonomous 
wild beings. Others consider the small 
farm on which the animals are accorded 
a pleasant livelihood in exchange for cer- 
tain “products,” which might or might 
not include flesh, to be a mutually ben- 
eficial state. 

The application of an ecological 
analysis to our companion animals is 
overdue: we must assume responsibility 
for correcting an overabundance of 
domesticated carnivores, the excess of 
which is not supportable by the ecosys- 
tem; and individuals of which, having 
weakened survival skills and disrupted 
social patterns, are doomed to suffering 
and starvation when not in the care of 
humans. An accounting must also be 
made of the meat being fed to them 
which may be contributing to a toll on 
marine mammals and other diminishing 
wildlife. Trade in wild-captured tropical 
birds, coral reef fish and exotic reptiles 
for the “pet” trade should be curtailed; 
and a total ban on removal of any wild 
species from its native habitat, except 
perhaps for the most pressing scientific 
purposes in the interest of that species, 
is not unthinkable. The fur trade 
likewise needs reevaluation, as does our 
relationship to so-called “pest” species. 
The shift to emphasis upon a holistic 
understanding of health should hasten 
the reduction of animal experimenta- 
tion as we recognize the inherent limi- 
tations of the mechanistic “animal 
model": neither the importance of the 
total field of interaction in health, nor 
the importance of inner motivation in 
the pursuit of health, can be addressed 
adequately by studying coerced ani- 
mals. Under the new model, much sci- 
entific progress can be anticipated in 
the area of interspeeies communication, 


through noninvasive exploration of the 
language structure and social organiza- 
tion of the species in question — meet- 
ing on the animal’s terms. 

The West German Greens make no 
mention of vegetarianism in their Prog- 
ramme, although one would expect 
many adherents among them. Nor is 
there specific attention to hunting, but 
presumably if such is to occur it will 
be only under strict ecological 
guidelines. As we fashion an optimal 
level of human-animal interaction, we 
humans are faced with the choice of how 
predatory we shall allow ourselves to 
be. Our biological capacity provides us 
with flexibility. Arguments can be made 
both for the predatory role being as 
much our right as that of many other 
animals; and for the minimization of our 
carnivorous practices so as to be more 
in keeping with the dietary habits of 
the great apes, and hence with our own 
physiological adaptations. Another 
facet to the hunting question concerns 
the traditions of native peoples through- 
out the world. While appreciation of the 
cultural diversity of humans is perhaps 
as much a Green value as preservation 
of biological diversity, it must be admit- 
ted that in many areas irreversible 
changes have occurred, and where the 
introduction of technological advan- 
tages to traditional hunting is depleting 
the hunted species, such practices will 
have to be curtailed. 

In working out their program, the 
West German Greens have not been free 
of conflict, which has arisen as much 
from the diversity of their constituency 
and the struggle to maintain noncom- 
petitive ideals within the established 
structure of government as out of the 
difficulty of introducing new ideas into 
the political arena. Indeed it is remark- 
able how well the party has functioned. 
Temporary allies on legislation may 
come from either camp of old-paradigm 
polities, as illustrated by the Freiburg 
proposal to ban the salting of streets 
in winter because of its detrimental ef- 
fect on trees; the right-leaning Chris- 
tian Democrats voted with the Greens, 
while the traditionally left-wing Social 
Democrats put the protection of human 
jobs, in this case those of the street-sal- 
ters, above ecological considerations. 
The split indicates the kinds of conflict 
and compromise that will arise in mak- 
ing the transition to an ecologically 
sound society, and demonstrates the 
need for the kind of conversion pro- 
grams and job retraining called for by 
the platform. Obviously, since the vote 
that sent a Green contingent into the 
West German Bundestag in March of 
1983 was barely over the mandatory 5% 
necessary for inclusion under their sys- 
tem of proportional representation, 
there is a long way to go before many 
of their visionary proposals begin to see 
implementation. What is perhaps most 
significant at this time is that the goals, 
in particular the overriding goal of sus- 
tainable human society, have been 
drawn up for all to see, and the Green 
voice in government will assure that 
they are kept before our eyes. 

There are now Green political organi- 
zations in most European nations, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
Japan; and a Green organization is cur- 
rently taking shape at the national level 
in the United States. The Cumberland 
Greens, the Los Angeles Greens, and 
other Green groups have already 
formed at the local and regional level, 
and they join several bioregions that 
have developed a high degree of 
ecopolitical awareness, such as Shasta 
(in northern California), and Ozarkia 
(straddling Arkansas and Missouri). In 
the “Green Alternative — It Can Hap- 
pen Here,” the concluding chapter of 
Green Politics, by Fritjof Capra and 
Charlene Spretnak, several possible 
forms are outlined for the Green move- 
ment in the US — including a network 
linking decentralized Green groups, a 
national membership organization that 
might include a political action commit- 
tee but would not sponsor candidates, 
Green caucuses that could work within 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, and an actual Green party that 
would run candidates in elections. Since 
the US, unlike West Germany and some 
other countries, does not have propor- 
tional representation, and since a third 
party traditionally fares poorly in Amer- 
ican politics, the success of an Green 
party appears dubious here at present. 
However, while electoral politics at the 
national level may present disadvan- 


tages for the Green movement, other 
US traditions are in its favor, from a 
historical beginning arising out of grass- 
roots democracy, to recent activism in 
the peace and feminist movements and 
environmental and animal protection or- 
ganizations; and many of these latter 
groups are beginning to appreciate the 
way in which their agendas merge past 
a certain point. Spretnak suggests five 
layers for Green organization: local, bio- 
regional, state, macroregional, and na- 
tional. The major thrust of most Green 
political activity will most likely take 
place at the local and bioregional level, 
with the preexisting bioregional con- 
sciousness in some areas providing a 
framework for initiating ecological poli- 
tics. One such group is the Ozark Area 
Community Congress (OACC), which 
has convened five participatory con- 
gresses and maintains committees deal- 
ing with aspects of living in the Ozarks: 
agriculture and forestry, water, energy, 
education and economics, communities, 
spiritual concerns, feminism, and 
peace. Committee members educate 
themselves and make resolutions to 
translate ecological law into human ac- 
tivity. 

One of the first steps in awakening 
people to Green awareness is introduc- 
ing them to their bioregion’s charac- 
teristic plants and animals and such ef- 
forts are under way in the US. OACC 
puts out a “bundle,” containing mater- 
ials representative of life in the Ozarks, 
including information on Ozark flora 
and fauna and their seasonal changes. 
Other groups working to focus attention 
on the nonhuman life in their area in- 
clude Peter Berg’s Planet Drum Found- 
ation, which presents programs in the 
San Francisco area and generates a bio- 
regional newspaper entitled Raise the 
Stakes. Nancy Morita’s “Wild in the 
City” project, sponsored by Planet 
Drum, seeks to reintroduce and 
strengthen the populations of some of 
San Francisco’s native wild species, 
such as Peregrine Falcons, Brown Peli- 
cans, and California Sea Lions. To make 
San Franciscans aware of the wild crea- 
tures that once inhabited the area as 
well as of present indigenous species, 
her “Wild in the City” map compares 
the city of today with the native biore- 
gion of 250 years ago, and she and 
others have painted “ghost” hoof and 
paw prints of the Tule Elk and Grizzly 
Bear on city sidewalks where these wild 
ones used to roam. All Species Day cel- 
ebrations, initiated in 1978 in San Fran- 
cisco, have been held in over a dozen 
cities; children are encouraged to choose 
a species they feel close to, learn its 
habits and needs and personify it 
through costume and theatre, coming 
away with a new understanding of the 
animals’ lives and their own. 

Over 200 participants gathered for 
the First North American Bioregional 
Congress in May of 1984, near Kansas 
City, Missouri; at that time a Green poli- 
ties committee took shape to address 
the interest in formation of a Green 
political organization in the US. The fol- 
lowing August, out of a meeting of 60 
ecology, community, and peace ac- 
tivists, held near Minneapolis, emerged 
the Interregional Committee of Corre- 
spondence to facilitate the growth of the 
Green movement in America. Those 
who manifest a concern for nonhuman 
animals and who are interested in what 
the coming Green movement portends 
in their regard are urged to become in- 
volved at some level. 

A Green National Conference is plan- 
ned for July 2-7, 1987, in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. For details contact: David 
Haenke, Box 3, Brixey, MO 65618; or 
Howard Hawkins, POB 1342, White 
River Junction, VT 05001. For informa- 
tion on the Wild in the City Project, 
write: Nancy Morita, 6 Cypress, San 
Anselmo, CA 94960. For information on 
Planet Drum publications, write: 
Planet Drum Foundation, Box 31251, 
SF, CA 94131. If interested in sponsor- 
ing an All Species Day celebration, 
write: Chris Wells, 538 Aqua Fria, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. To reach the Com- 
mittees of Correspondence, write: POB 
30208, KC, MO 64112. 

Ronnie Hawkins is an Earih First! 
activist and a leader in the animal 
rights movement in Florida. She contri- 
buted a longer version of this article to 
the book, Advances in Animal Welfare 
Science (ed. M.W. Fox and L.D. 
Mickley, 1985, The Humane Society of 
the US). 
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MARK HATFIELD: 

The Senator from Timber 

by Jack Pine 



Mark Hatfield and aides at hearing. Photo by Mark Hoy. 


The following is a look at one of the 
most powerful men in America. As 
ranking minority member and former 
chair of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senator Mark Hatfield reg- 
ulates the flow of federal dollars to 
wilderness destruction — roads, timber 
sales, grazing subsidies, dams and all 
the rest. This article examines just one 
aspect of the senator’s personality — 
that of his attitudes toward the env iron- 
ment. He has good points, but none 
have to do with the environment. 

It was written by a person long in- 
volved in Oregon conservation politics. 
The alias is necessary because revealing 
the author would harm, the cause of 
wilderness preservation. The author 
realizes that the undocumented style of 
the piece places its credibility in ques- 
tion, but feels that the story should be 
told anyway. 

Except for time in the Navy, Senator 
Mark Hatfield has spent just one night 
outside a bed. He was Governor of 
Oregon then and was touring the Minam 
River drainage to see whether it should 
be included in the Eagle Cap Wilderness. 
Yet for nearly 20 years, as the most 
popular Oregon politician ever, Ha t field 
has controlled the fate of Oregon's wild- 
lands. He brags that he has “fathered” 
nearly 75% of Oregon’s Wilderness. 
Therein lies the rub. Hatfield doesn’t 
think it is wilderness until Congress 
says it is. His joking reply to the old 
line that “Only God and Congress can 
create Wilderness” is that “we don’t let 
Him in on it until we’re damn ready.” 
Hatfield has engineered the destruction 
of several fold more wildlands during the 
same tenure than have been designated 
Wilderness. 

In 1977, Representative Jim Weaver 
looked at the nearly 400,000 acres of 
wildlands in southwest Oregon known 
as the Kalmiopsis Country and saw that 
only 76,000 acres were protected in the 
Kalmiopsis Wilderness. He proposed 
that protection be extended to include 
another 270,000 acres. 

Hatfield freaked. As a believer in the 
creationists’ view of wilderness, he had 
proposed more than doubling the 
“Wilderness” by designating another 
134,000 acres. Weaver’s plan to make 
over four and a half times as much 
Wilderness was too extreme. Weaver 
and Hatfield fought it out in 1978. 
Hatfield won as usual. 

Hatfield has also used his immense 
power to quietly push “minor adjust- 
ment” bills through Congress which 
moved Wilderness boundaries and al- 
lowed roads. With the Kalmiopsis (“not 
one more acre,” Hatfield has repeatedly 
vowed) he moved the northern boundary 
from the Illinois River Trail southward 
to the ridgeline. The effect was to allow 
the Bald Mountain Road. Fortunately, 
Earth First! protested and litigated the 
road to a halt (at least for now). He also 
moved the Hells Canyon Wilderness 
Boundary east to the canyon rim. The 
purpose was to allow the infamous “Rim 
Road” at the edge of the deepest gorge 
on Earth. 

Every acre of Wilderness that has 
been protected by Hatfield has been 
due to political necessity. During his 
first re-election campaign in 1972, he 
expanded the Eagle Cap Wilderness to 
include the upper Minam River Country. 
He of course did not include the lower 
Minam, where the trees are — that was 
protected in a later election year. Six 
years later and up for re-election, he 
helped pass the Endangered American 
Wilderness Act. About a third of the 
acreage was in Oregon. Three years 
ago, in his third coronation, he blessed 
us with the Oregon Forest Wilderness 
Act of 1984, which “resolved” the in- 
famous RARE II process for the state. 
(The rest of the Minam was saved then. ) 

What are Hatfield’s personal feelings 
toward wilderness? If reporters were 
to ask him, they would hear about “bal- 
ance,” and the like. But his true feelings 
make the run-of-the-mill timber beast 
look moderate. He hates the very con- 
cept of wilderness. His loathing of 
wilderness is based on his evangelical 
Christian beliefs. Hatfield takes Genesis 
1:26 (“Go forth and have dominion over 
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earth . . .”) literally. He believes that 
we have a mandate from God to develop 
the wilderness. 

In 1983, Hatfield held what he hoped 
would be his last Oregon field hearing 
on the subject of wilderness. One of the 
150 witnesses that day was Jane Newton 
of Oregon Women for Timber (known 
among Oregon conservationists as 
“Oregon Whores for Wood”). Her tes- 
timony was the most extreme diatribe 
of the day. She spoke of wilderness as 
a “pest sink,” and noted that clearcuts 
“mimic nature, but are far less brutal 
to animals or fish, just as chemical tech- 
nology is more benign than natural pes- 
tilence.” She concluded with a plea to 
“keep all our roadless land open to the 
healing hands of timber management.” 
Jane is manned to Dr. Mike Newton of 
Oregon State University, who once put 
rags soaked with 2,4,5-T (a known car- 
cinogen) on his leg to “prove” the popu- 
lar forest herbicide wouldn’t harm any- 
thing except those nasty deciduous 
trees that get in the way of Douglas-fir 
tree farms. 

As rolling eyes revealed, even the 
timber industry attendees thought Mrs. 
Newton’s extremism was not helping 
their cause. However, she was the only 
witness of that day who even came close 
to articulating Hatfield’s views on 
wilderness. 

He has stated that leaving dead trees 
in the forest is akin to leaving dead 
people in the streets. When asked if he 
understood that all forms of life have a 
place on Earth, he responded, “What 
about malaria?” 

Hatfield doesn’t believe that wilder- 
ness is necessary for wildlife. For exam- 
ple, he has noted that there were plenty 
of cougars in Polk County when he was 
growing up, before there was any 
Wilderness. It's the creationist problem 
again. When he was growing up, Polk 
County was probably half wilderness 
(after God acted, but before Congress 
could). Now there is none. It’s all farms 
(tree and other). 

For his private acreage, he acquires 
exotic plants such as the dawn redwood 
(thought to have been extinct for 20 mil- 
lion years, but rediscovered in China in 
the 1940s). In addition to trafficking in 
exotic plants, Oregon’s senior senator 
wants to dabble in wildlife. He asked 
a biologist if he could obtain a pair of 
spotted owls for his place and just 
stared blankly when told that a) he 
didn’t have enough land, b) his trees 
were neither old enough nor of the right 
species, and c) he would need more than 
two birds if he wanted them for long. 
The man has no understanding of 
habitat. 

Hatfield’s obsession against wilder- 
ness also seems to stem in part from a 
reluctance to defecate outdoors. In 
1968, the Forest Service recommended 
that Congress convert the Mt. J efferson 
Primitive Area to formal wilderness. 
Conservationists were successful in con- 
vincing Hatfield to add the Marion 
Lakes area to the Wilderness, over the 
strenuous objections of the Forest Ser- 
vice. In its rage, the agency conducted 
a search and destroy mission of all signs 
of humans in the unwanted addition. 
Private boats moored on Marion Lake 
were towed to the middle of the lake, 
burned to the water line and sunk. Pic- 
nic tables, primitive shelters and other 
developments allowed under the Wilder- 
ness Act were removed. Most impor- 
tantly, primitive latrines were removed. 

It was this latter act that most of- 
fended Hatfield. He tried to get Marion 
Lake removed from the Wilderness. 
Conservationists were able to prevent 
this, but not without great cost. The 
Forest Service’s practical application of 
their Wilderness purity doctrine, espe- 
cially latrine removal, had great effect 
on Hatfield. This issue of human sanita- 
tion in heavily used de facto wildlands 
has repeatedly plagued conservationists’ 
relationship with Hatfield. Hatfield 
opposed the restoration of French Pete 
Creek to the Three Sisters Wilderness 
(until his second re-election in 1978) 
ostensibly because it was so close to 
population areas that if it were desig- 
nated Wilderness, it would be overrun 
with people with no place to defecate. 
He favored a less restrictive classifica- 


tion which allowed toilets. Fortunately, 
the new Carter Administration came 
down hard on the Forest Service abusive 
purity doctrine and decreed that toilets, 
if necessary, were o.k. in Wilderness. 
Hatfield withdrew his objections just 
in time for re-election. 

But the human feces issue wasn’t 
over. The lack of sanitation options 
would cause Hatfield to periodically 
suggest an alternative to Wilderness 
designation, which would provide more 
recreation facilities (read ‘outhouses’) 
than could Wilderness. This alternative 
has troubled conservationists because 
it would also allow the Forest Service 
to salvage dead trees in the areas which 
Hatfield would legislate as “backeountry.” 

Indeed, the Oregon Forest Wilderness 
Act of 1984 designated the “Oregon Cas- 
cades Conservation Area,” a pseudo- 
protective classification that wasn’t 
wanted by conservationists, the timber 
industry, or the Forest Service. Only 
one person wanted it, but that was 
enough. The area has a nice name, but 
no real protection. Logging in the name 
of protecting the forest, or helping wild- 
life, water quality of quantity or recre- 
ation is allowed. The area is still open 
to mining claims. Livestock grazing will 
continue. Nothing has really changed 
— the Forest Sendee still has a blank 
check to destroy. 

Another reason Hatfield despises 
wilderness is that it’s a waste of good 
trees that could be used to house the 
world’s poor. He believes every family 
in the world ought to have a split-level 
ranch house built with Doug-fir from 
Oregon. 

Hatfield cultivates a hard-working- 
image and is aloof from his constituents. 
Appearance is all important to him. 
(One warm noon as he was giving a 
speech in Lakeview, in Oregon’s high 
desert country, his chief of staff and 
close friend Gerry Frank was seen buy- 
ing individual beers at two separate 
stores so as not to look like he was buy- 
ing a beer for his boss also.) 

After passage of the 1984 Wilderness 
bill, Hatfield stated that roadless areas 
aren’t roadless anymore. The bill not 
only released them, but also eliminated 
them — that damn Congressional 
creationism problem again. 

Hatfield is now shoving riders 
through Congress to destroy roadless 
areas and eliminate any factor that 
might lower the outrageous logging 
levels on federal lands in Oregon. His 
propensity to use riders on appropria- 
tions bills to further his special legisla- 
tive aims, without benefit of full Con- 
gressional review, is a major problem 
for conservationists. Hatfield used the 
technique to overturn a National Wild- 
life Federation lawsuit on the Mapleton 
District of the Siuslaw National Forest 
in Oregon. On the Medford District of 
the Bureau of Land Management, the 
mere possibility of litigation convinced 
Hatfield to circumvent the laws of the 
nation. Hatfield doesn’t like “forestry 
in the courts,” or in Congress. He’d 
rather have the Forest Service with full 
discretion, because they do what he 
wants — cut trees, build roads, etc. 

SIDEBARB: A TALE OF TWO 
SENATORS 

Mark Hatfield taught at Willamette 
University when Bob Packwood was a 
student there. Hatfield entered the Se- 
nate in 1967, Packwood in 1969. Both 
are Oregon Republicans and yet dis- 
agree on major issues. Packwood is pro- 
choice, a hawk, and supports Wilder- 
ness. Hatfield is opposite on each point. 


In a public complaint about those who 
criticized him for nearly lone (but still 
effective) political support for the infam- 
ous Elk Creek Dam in the Rogue River 
basin (ten cents of benefits for every 
dollar of cost, 60-80% of salmon runs 
will be destroyed), Hatfield said that 
these people would have opposed the 
dams on the Columbia River a genera- 
tion ago. Packwood noted at about the 
same time, that “maybe those dams on 
the Columbia weren’t such a good idea 
after all.” 

Packwood has said, “if we saved all 
the wilderness that’s left, in 20 years 
it won’t be half enough.” Packwood 
fought for French Pete and beat Hat- 
field. Packwood saved Hells Canyon 
from dams and recently worked for re- 
form legislation to further protect the 
Hells Canyon National Recreation 
Area. Packwood’s efforts to date have 
been frustrated by Hatfield, who has 
said he’ll pass a bill on Hells Canyon 
as soon as the conservationists, timber 
industry, and Wallowa County agree 
(i.e. when hell . . .). Hatfield knows 
that Roise-Caseade Corporation wants 
an all stump Hells Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area. 

The pro-Wilderness hawk and the 
anti-wilderness dove make an interest- 
ing contrast. It’s fortunate for Oregon 
conservationists that the two will never 
run for the same office. We’d have to 
choose between a guy who wants us to 
survive in an unlivable world, and 
another who would have us enjoy the 
wilderness before we blow up. 

Jack Pine has long battled Oregon’s 
senior senator, and is able to continue 
buoyed, by the expectation that he will 
outlive the bastard. 


Reviews . . . 

Continued from page 33 

The military has controlled the test- 
ing program from the first. The World 
War II project to create a bomb was 
put into the hands of the US Army 
Corps of Engineers, which established 
the Manhattan Engineering District to 
do the work. Brigadier General Leslie 
R. Groves, “the construction engineer 
who had been responsible for the build- 
ing of the Pentagon” (p.7) was put in 
charge of all army activities of the pro- 
gram; and by May of 1943 the army had 
“complete control” of the “Manhattan 
Project.” After the war Groves re- 
mained at the head of the Project for a 
year and a half, as the Atomic Energy Act 
did not go into effect until 1947. During 
this period he was instrumental in setting 
up the two infamous atmospheric tests 
on Bikini. 

The Atomic Energy Act stated that 
the “paramount objective” of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
would be “assuring the common defense 
and security” (p.27); and so structured 
the commission and its support commit- 
tees that, although it was nominally a 
civilian body, the military had the upper 
hand. The revision of the Act in 1954, 
to open atomic energy to US utilities 
and to foreign countries, did not change 
this basic situation nor did the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974 — which 
split the AEC into the Nuclear Regulat- 
ory Commission (NRC) and the Energy- 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion, later to become the Depart of 
Energy (DOE). 

Decisions on weapons are still in the 
hands of the military. Titus notes that 



during the first 15 months of the AEG’s 
operations, 70% of the budget went to 
the weapons development of the Mili- 
tary Application Division. The Reagan 
administration’s budget request for fis- 
cal year 1988 allots 65% of the funding 
of DOE to military programs, including 
the production of warheads. A Military 
Liaison Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the military controls the 
division that makes weapons, now as in 
1946, and can appeal directly through the 
defense secretaries to the President. 
The Atomic Energy Act is still in need 
of change. Early this year Senator 
Moynihan introduced a bill (S40), in con- 
nection with emergency planning at 
reactor sites, that would insert “pro- 
tecting public health and safety” before 
“making the maximum contribution to 
the common defense” in the statement 
of the AEC’s paramount objective. 

The militarism has been shrouded in 
secrecy. Residents of the Los Alamos 
area who asked, after the first detona- 
tion of an atomic device, why they had 
seen a flash of light and felt the ground 
shake, were told that “a remotely lo- 
cated ammunition magazine containing 
a considerable amount of high explo- 
sives and pyrotechnics exploded” (p.19). 
Of the decision in 1950 to begin testing 
in Nevada, residents were informed, 
but the announcement was short and 
dominated by reassurances of the safety 
of the protect. 

The health of others has never con- 
cerned officials in charge of testing. 
Military units sent to clean up Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki 45 days after the bomb- 
ings were given no protective clothing. 
At the Nevada Test site, troops were 
routinely stationed in trenches two miles 
from the blast and, on occasion, moved 
forward into the blast zone “immediately 
following the atomic explosion. ” (p. 63) 

The government created support for 
testing by repeatedly stating that the 
tests were safe (if people discovered 
that they had been exposed, officials 
said the exposure was less than normal 
background radiation and that low-level 
ionizing radiation was not dangerous); 
by claiming that the tests would contrib- 
ute to the use of the atom for civilian 
purposes, like blasting tunnels; and by 
explaining that nuclear weapons were 
necessary for defense against Com- 
munism. To strengthen this latter point, 
federal officials in the 1950s built up 
paranoia and anti-Communist sentiment, 
in part through civil defense programs 
to protect us against “the Russian 
threat.” (p.74) 

The public allowed itself to be manipu- 
lated. Adlai Stevenson, in his 1956 cam- 
paign for President, promised to halt 
H-bomb testing; he lost to Eisenhower 
who had launched Atoms for Peace in 
1953. The press was favorable to the 
testing, as were and still are residents 
of southern Nevada, where jobs are at 
stake. In the early 1960s a surge of pub- 
lic sentiment against fallout forced the 
tests underground, but the move put 
them out of sight and out of mind. Now 
radiation victims trying to gain compen- 
sation and/or publicize the dangers of 
testing are fighting an uphill battle. 

For radiation victims to win their 
cases, they must pass three legal hur- 
dles. They must establish liability, 
argue that the statute of limitations 
with its two-year deadline does not 
block them, and prove that not only 
were they exposed to ionizing radiation 
but that radiation caused their illness. 
Veterans, in addition, have to find a 
means of circumventing the Feres doc- 
trine that says that the government is 
not liable for “injuries to servicemen 
when the injuries arise out of or in the 
course of activity incident to service” 
(p.126). Furthermore, victims must ob- 
tain their information from the govern- 
ment agencies they are a fighting, a 
situation underlined this January when 
a federal judge fined the Veterans Ad- 
ministration $115,000 for the destruc- 
tion of records the court had asked it 
to produce. 

Given the difficulties of suits, groups 
of radiation victims have pressured Con- 
gress to pass legislation in their favor. 
Results have not been encouraging. In 
1981 veterans won the right to extended 
medical care for radiation injuries, but 
the VA has the final authority in each 
case and so far has awarded only a few 
claims of the thousands filed. An amend- 
ment to the Defense Authorization Bill 
of 1984 made the veterans’ suits more 
difficult, as it prevents veterans from 
suing defense contractors; and, as men- 


tioned, the Feres doctrine prevents vet- 
erans from suing the government. The 
most “positive” recent step in Congress 
was funding cancer research in Utah, 
a step which Titus aptly describes as 
establishing a “monument” to the 
victims. 

Titus’ book does little to answer some 
questions which environmentalists 
raise — for example, how much of the 
radioactivity from underground tests 
reaches the air and water. Her emphasis 
on the evils of military control begs the 
question of whether civilian authorities 
and a civilian nuclear program would 
be any better — contemplating the cur- 
rent NRC gives reason to doubt so. 
Also, she makes occasional slips. Con- 
trary to what she says, France is not 
still testing in the atmosphere (p.103). 
However, overall, her book is enlighten- 
ing as background reading for the 
nonspecialist, and as a reference work 
for the anti-nuclear activist, who will 
value its index and lengthy notes and 
bibliography. 

Reviewed by Mary Davis 



CADILLAC DESERT: The American 
West And Its Disappearing Water; 
Marc Reisner; $22.95; Viking; NY. 

Take a group of five-year-olds to a 
small stream and turn them loose and 
frequently an interesting phenomenon 
occurs: the girls become involved in the 
habitat and boys build dams. Fortu- 
nately most of us grow out of the dam 
stage, just as we grow out of trying to 
make every girl we meet. Cadillac 
Desert is, in part, about men who never 
grew out of the dam building period and 
one of its most outstanding subjects, 
Floyd Dominy, never grew out of the 
girl-chasing hang-up either and capped 
it all off with heavy drinking and gam- 
bling too. In fact, when Dick Nixon 
decided to get rid of him, all he had to 
do was call the FBI, which produced a 
file inches thick on the guy. “The FBI 
knows every woman I’ve ever fucked,” 
Dominy whined. An insignificant 
bureaucrat named Jim Watt delivered 
the news. 

Dominy, who, along with Mike Straus, 
was responsible for changing an agency’s 
name from Reclamation to Wreck the 
Nation, was a new type of bureaucrat 
in that he owned politicians instead of 
them owning him — until the last days 
of his governmental “service.” He still 
owned a bunch then, including many 
senators and representatives generally 
considered favorable to environmental 
problems, but not enough to overcome 
the effect of those FBI reports. 

Cadillac Desert is about dams (Yep, 
Ed, Glen Canyon’s on the cover) and 
water and the people and methods that 
worked overtime to get the situation as 
bad as it is today — - on the brink of 
national disaster. It is the Silent Spring 
of the water situation, except it reads 
like a mystery novel and is filled with 
humor, albeit largely cynical. 

The slippery road that leads to aquatic 
Armageddon is described in detail: the 
lies, deceptions, over- and under- 
estimates — whichever was needed — 
of cost, use, potential effects, whether 
they be beneficial or detrimental, back- 
scratching and porkbarrelling of the 
slimiest sort. Author Reisner even 
traces the origin of the term ‘pork- 
barrel’ and that in itself makes the book 
worth reading. 

The fellow travelers on this road are 
motivated by the identical, puerile in- 
centive of the male five-year-old: the 
power of stopping and diverting water. 
The same engineer we encounter at pub- 
lic meetings whose monotone bores us 
as he lies about cubic feet per second; 
acre feet water storage; 50,100, and 500 
year floods; megawatt capacity (while 
neglecting average megawatt produc- 
tion); etc.; gets into his company car 
after the meeting and dreams of himself 
and himself alone stopping flows that 
have existed for millennia, of the power 
that he and he alone has in derailing 
that natural force. He doesn’t give a 
damn whether the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys are being relegated 
to flats of salt and selenium. And the 
only way you can buy him off is to get 
him to build a bigger dam elsewhere, 
which is no solution because as soon as 
his folly is constructed on another river 
we all pay for it in many ways: higher 
electricity rates, higher taxes, higher 
bank interest because of mortgages lost 
to small farmers run out of business by 


cheaper foods mass produced by multi- 
national conglomerates, drastic loss of 
topsoil, salting and the concentration 
of harmful minerals. Meanwhile the 
lake itself begins to silt up. Some lakes 
built only 15 years past now have only 
60% of their storage capacity. 

The scams, the manipulations, the 
gigantic men motivated by extreme pet- 
tiness, the dirty wars between the 
Wreck Bureau and the Army Corpse of 
Engineers would be a hell of a lot of 
fun if the consequences weren’t so dras- 
tic. Aldous Huxley once wrote that 
Somebody grabbed the US and shook 
it violently and all the trash ended up 
in one comer and they called it Los 
Angeles. But without the Owens Valley 
ripoff, the Central Valley Project and 
other indecencies, L. A. in all its tawdry 
splendor never would’ve made it. Will- 
iam Mulholland, the city engineer who, 
along with Harrison Gray Otis and 
Harry Chandler, screwed Owens Valley 
farmers into the poorhouse while he be- 
came a multi-millionaire, said of Yose- 
mite: “I’d build a dam from one side of 
that valley to the other and stop the 
goddamned waste\” Not too long after 
expressing that dream his St. Francis 
Dam crumbled like a doused handful of 
silt and its unwasted water killed more 
people than the San Francisco earth- 
quake, ruined 1 200 homes and washed 
8000 acres of topsoil out to sea. Some- 
thing for lovers to think about when 
they’re parked on Mulholland Drive. 

Cadillac Desert is essential reading 
for environmentalists trying to protect 
what’s left of our rivers and aquifers. 
The enemy — be it corporation, bureau- 
crat, farmer or politician — and how it 
got to its position of power is defined, 
as are divide and conquer devices used. 
The attitudes are portrayed: the farmer 
wants more and more water no matter 
how much he/she/it already has even if 
in the long run it will put him/her/it 
out of business; the arrogance of the 
damners: “I don’t give a damn whether 
the project is feasible or not,” former 
Wrecker Mike Straus told his staff: “I’m 
getting the money out of Congress and 
you damn well better spend it”; the 
screwing everybody gets by the dam- 
ners. In 1973, for example, the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and 
Power serviced its customers by charg- 
ing them $170,000,000 for water they 
never received. 

But mostly Cadillac Desert is about 
dams: how and where and why they 
were built and the disastrous results of 
their construction. The book tells us all 
about them except the most important 
thing — the safest, cheapest and fastest 
way to get rid of the mothers. 

Reviewed by Joe Bernhard 

An additional note: Three central 
California organizations are active 
in trying to prevent the construction 
of dams in that state: 1 ) The Sierra 
Association For Environment (SAFE) 
recently stopped the Kings River Con- 
servation District (KRCD) from damn- 
ing Dinkey Creek. SAFE is now fighting 
the industrial City of Vernon (popula- 
tion 85) that wants to construct a hydro 
plant above Huntington Lake and 
Sierra Summit (formerly China Peak) 
in order to produce more smog for the 
L.A. basin. SAFE’S address is POB 92, 
Fresno, CA 93707. Phone 209-1+1+2-1+1+08 
or 229-0272. 2) Save Our Streams (SOS) 
has already stopped 700 proposed hydro 
projects in California, leaving only 135 
to go. POB 56, North Fork, CA 9361+3. 
3) The Committee to Save The Kings 
River is fighting a proposed KRCD 
damn on the Kings. Congressman Rick 
Lehman and Senator Alan Cranston 
have introduced a bill that would estab- 
lish 93 miles of the Kings as “Wild and 
Scenic. ” POB 1+221, Fresno, CA 93728; 
209-233-1+881. 





A taska 

by Gary Snyder 

Daylight all day 

Cool north breeze with low clouds 
Midnight twilight 
Steep rock slope mountain sheep 
Green summer slopes Song 
Green mountain walls in blowing cloud 
white dots on far slopes, constellations, 
slowly changing, not stars, not rocks 
“by the midnight breezes strewn” 
cloud tatters, lavender arctic light 
on sedate wild sheep grazing 
tundra greens, held in the web of clan 
and kin by bleats and smells to the slow 
rotation of their Order living 
half in the sky — damp wind up from the 
whole North Slope and a taste of the 
icepack, 

the primus roaring now, 
here, have some tea 
A broad bench, slate surfacing 
six sheep break out of the gorge, 
rise to our eyes 
skyline brisk trot scamper 
Pellet piles in moss 
a spiral horn in the grass 
long tundra sweeps and the rise 
of slopes 

to a peak of Doonerak, 
white sheep dots on the far green. 
One chases one, they run in circles 
three move away. One cuts a tangent. 

On the shade side canyon wall 
scree patch rock slides, serried 
stepped-up 

ledges, a host of sheep hang out. 
Sunshine across the valley, they choose 
the chilly shade. Perched on cliffs 
napping, scratching, 
insouciant white head droops 
over gulfs of empty air; 

Low sun swings through the 
twenty-four hours 

never high, never gone, a soft slant 
light 

miles of shadows, ever-dappling clouds 
A sheepskull forehead with its horn 
prongs 

like a vase on a boulder. An offer of a 
flower of the memory of nibbling forbs 
to the emptiness of intelligence; 
sheep impermanence, sheep practice, 
sheep shapeshifting, vows of all beings, 
sheep being eagles, 
sheep being sheep being seen — 

“The beat of her unseen feet” 
which the wild sheep hear 
at the roof of the planet, the warp 
of the longitudes gathered, 
rips in the wind-built tent 
of sky-sea-earth cycles, eating the 
green of the twenty-four hours, 
breaking the cloud-flock flight 
with floods of rising, falling, 
warmer, cooler, air-mass swirls like 
the curls 

of Dali Sheep horns. The “feet” 
of the onward paces of skulls, and 
pellets, 

clouds sublimate to pure air 
blowing south through passes 
feeding white dot Dali Sheep — dew. 

A sheep track followed by a wolf track 
south of the lake. 

A ewe and lamb in the sunshine, the 
lamb 

tries to nurse, it’s too big, she lies down. 
In the naked-seoured gullies 
thirty-one sheep: 

Climbing Midnight Mountain sliding 
rock 

find a sheep trail goes just right: 
on the harder scree at the bases of 
faces, 

follow it out, over ledges, find their 
hidden 

sheltered beds. 

Sweet rank smell makes the heart beat, 
dusty and big pebbles whisked out 
so it’s softer, shaped, 
sheep dreaming place. 

Sheep time. 

All over the world. 

At rest in a sheep bed, 

at the cliff-edge “of life and death” 

over endless mountains 

and streams “like strips of the sky.” 

Up the knife ridge 

the trail crosses over and heads down 
a glacier 

tracks disappear in the snow 
sheep dreaming; 

“It really snowed hard 
in opposite directions 
on my head 

what am IT’ 
who are you? dibee, 

A mountain sheep. 

(“Alaska” from headwaters of the 
Koyukuk, Brooks Range, VIII: 1+0085) 
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REVIEWS 


IDAHO MOUNTAIN RANGES; George 
Wuerthner; 1986; American Geographic 
Publishing, POB 5630, Helena, MT 
59604. 

The many Earth First! readers who 
consider George Wuerthner to be one 
of the finest ecology writers in the US 
will be pleased to know that George’s 
first book is now available. George is 
helping American Geographic Books 
with a series of photographic books. 
This book is the first of a series about 
Idaho; George’s book on Oregon will 
soon be available. Idaho Mountain 
Ranges features stunning color photos by 
George and other nature photographers, 
and is a fascinating (though, in places, 
not well edited) source of information 
on Idaho geography and ecology. 

The book is well organized. For pur- 
poses of discussion, George divides 
Idaho into eight regions: Northern 
Idaho (land of lakes), the Idaho 
Batholith (wilderness heart), Sawtooth 
Country, Idaho Broad Valley Rockies, 
Southeast Idaho (the Overthrust Belt), 
Basin and Range, Owyhee Mountains 
and the Western Fringe. For each of 
these areas he discusses flora, fauna, 
climate, geology. Unlike most such 
books, this geographic account explains 
threats to Idaho’s wilds and suggests 
preserving these areas. George men- 
tions Wilderness proposals for many 
areas; but does so in an unassuming 
manner, and with emphasis on the 
human benefits of Wilderness, so that 
few will notice that by the end of the 
book they have, in effect, been con- 
vinced of the need to designate most 
of Idaho’s remaining roadless lands 
(9,000,000 acres, Forest Service; over 
3,000,000 acres, BLM) as Wilderness. 

Not only does the emphasis on pres- 
ervation distinguish this geographic 
book; its clear explanations of fire ecol- 
ogy, livestock grazing effects, and other 
issues of ecology, set it above others of 
its genre. Also, its account of the his- 
tory of human settlement in Idaho’s re- 
gions stresses the ecological impacts of 
Euro- American settlers on Idaho lands. 
In so doing, the book makes it clear 
that Idaho — though severely damaged 
in many areas — remains less scarred 
by humanity than almost any other 
state. 

In conclusion, although the author, 
in writing Idaho Mountain Ranges, 


was not able to be as forthrightly pro- 
Wildemess as he would be in articles 
for Earth First!, he has written a fas- 
cinating work of natural history with 
strong ecological undertones. With this 
book, George Wuerthner shares his rare 
gift of insight into the workings of na- 
ture. In doing this so well, he may even 
convince a few conservative Idahoans 
to support a strong Idaho Wilderness 
bill. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



STATE OF THE WORLD 1987; Lester 
Brown et al; $9.95 paper, $18.95 cloth; 
Worldwatch Institute, 1776 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. NW, Wash., DC 20036. 

The annual Worldwatch Institute 
global report is now available through- 
out the world and in most major lan- 
guages. State of the World 1987: A 
Worldwatch Institute Report on Progress 
Toward a Sustainable Society is an ex- 
tremely informative book, despite its 
seemingly euphemistic subtitle. Indeed, 
while the writers of the report paint a 
hopeful picture of the world and its 
peoples, much of the information there- 
in belies this optimism. The information 
pertains largely to the following sub- 
jects: Thresholds of Change (thresholds 
within Earth’s chemical and biological 
cycles which have recently been breached 
by humanity, e.g. the greenhouse effect), 
the Demographic Trap, Urbanization, 
Nuclear Power, Electrifying the Third 
World, Recycling, World Agriculture, 
and Sustainable Economies. As these 
chapter subjects suggest, Worldwatch 
Institute is primarily concerned with 
creating a world sustainable for Homo 
sapiens, yet this is a useful book despite 
its failure to incorporate deep ecology 
principles. 

To give the reader an idea of the grim- 
ness of much of the information conveyed 
in this report, we’ll cite a few of its facts: 

1. English meteorologists have verified 
a warming trend, probably attributable 
to the greenhouse effect — a sharp rise 
in atmospheric levels of carbon dioxide, 
resulting from burning fossil fuels and 
felling forests — over the last 134 years, 
with the three warmest years being 
1980, 81, and 83. Meanwhile, the US 
Geological Survey discovered that frozen 


CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 


“The Mission” 

Being no expert on the history of 
South America, I cannot vouch for its 
historical accuracy, but the motion pic- 
ture The Mission is a superb achieve- 
ment of the filmmaker’s art and a 
metaphor without peer for Western 
Civilization and particularly for Christ- 
ianity. 

Briefly, the movie takes place in the 
mid 1700s along the border between 
Portuguese Brazil and the Spanish 
Viceroyalty of La Plata (later 
Paraguay). At considerable risk of life, 
a saintly Jesuit, Father Gabriel, has 
civilized and christianized a wild band 
of Indians. A swashbuckling mercenary, 
Mendoza, has been raiding these Indians 
and carting them off into illegal slavery 
for the Spanish Pooh Bah, Cabeza. 
Mendoza, in a fit of anger, kills his 
brother over a woman. In penance, he 
goes with Father Gabriel to serve the 
Indians and becomes a Jesuit himself. 

It is an idylic community the Jesuits 
have created with these Indians — 
building a large mission, clearing the 
jungle to make it bloom with agricul- 
ture, covering the innocent nakedness 
of the Indian women with white dresses 
— a community of love and benevolence 
and bountiful civilization. Into this 
comes a Papal emissary to mediate a 
border dispute between the Spanish 
and Portuguese. The Jesuit mission is 
in the disputed territory. Spain has out- 
lawed slavery; if it remains Spanish 
territory, the christianized Indians are 
safe. Portugal permits slavery; if it is 
handed to Portugal, they will be enslaved 
for the plantations. Cabeza is secretly 
supportive of giving the land to Portugal 
so he can then more easily engage in 
the lucrative slave trade. The Papal 
emissary, although moved by the 
paradisaical world the Jesuits have 
created with the Indians, is more con- 
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cemed with the courtly intrigue of 
Europe and trying to keep the Jesuit 
Order from being disbanded. Political 
reality overrules what is right, and the 
boundary dispute is settled in Portugal’s 
favor. A mercenary army sets out to sub- 
jugate the Indians. Mendoza returns to 
arms to lead the Indians, whom he now 
loves, against the army; Gabriel, 
preaching non-violence, leads his flock 
to peacefully resist the subjugation. 
Mendoza and his warriors, and Gabriel 
and his meek Christians are slaughtered 
in a melange of bloodshed unleashed by 
the professional soldiers serving the 
cause of empire. The next day, a small 
group of now-naked Indian children set 
off in a dugout back into the wilderness. 

This movie, as I said, is a metaphor for 
Western Civilization. The characters are 
archetypes of evil. The Papal emissary 
is the weak-willed political pragmatist 
we see daily in the Forest Service, Con- 
gress, and city hall. The Spanish brute, 
Cabeza, is the Imperial Man (“Make 
bucks, get rich, be better than every- 
body, get fat, and have a heart attack”). 
Together they represent both the weak 
side and the strong side of evil. The 
soldiers, of course, are merely the good 
Germans following orders - the banality 
of evil. 

We are not, however, finished with 
the sources of evil, for there is one 
other. This one is perhaps the most per- 
nicious, the most subtle, and ultimately 
the most evil. 

It is the christ-like Father Gabriel. 
For it was he who first entered the rain- 
forest wilderness of the Indians, who 
civilized them to cotton dresses, or- 
ganized agricultural labor, and resi- 
dence in a permanent village vulnerable 
to attack. Benevolent and loving though 


earth in the Arctic has warmed 4-7 

degrees F over the last century. 

2. With ecological thresholds now being 
crossed by humans, sudden irreversible 
damage is occurring to trees, soils, and 
other parts of many ecosystems. For 
example, in West Germany the portion 
of trees damaged by acid rain jumped 
from 8% in 1982 to 50% in 1984. 

3. Deforestation is leading to desicca- 
tion of soils and localized decreases in 
rainfall such that, perhaps for the first 
time ever, forest fires have begun to de- 
stroy tropical rainforests. For example, 
in Kalimantan, after resettlement pro- 
grams and logging damaged the forest, 
the El Nino drought of 1982-83 “tipped 
the balance” and resulted in fires con- 
suming 3.5 million hectares of forest. 
In Ivory Coast, West Africa, similar 
factors in 1983 led to fires consuming 
450,000 hectares of forest. 

4. Of Earth’s primary production (solar 
energy photosynthesized by plants 
minus energy respired by plants), 
humans — in addition to consuming 
fossil fuels and minerals - now consume 
40% of the total. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



BIRDS OF PREY: BIRDS OF THE 
WORLD SERIES; John P.S. Macken- 
zie; Paper Birch Press Inc, Box 128, 
Ashland, WI 54806; 1986; 144pp., 131 
color photos; $19.95 hardback. 

Birds of Prey is one of a series in 
progress from a publisher with a healthy 
preponderance of nature and conserva- 
tion-oriented books. Other fine titles 
produced by Paper Birch include Wolf! 
A Modem Look, Loon Magic, and 
Lumberjack Lingo. Write for descrip- 
tions of their publications. 

Birds of Prey is an impressive array of 
photos given context by a highly infor- 
mative text. The text not only describes 
living patterns of many of the 298 
species of falconiformes and 135 species 
of owls in the world, but also identifies 
threats to these birds. If you wish to 
briefly learn about the Bay Owl of 
Southeast Asia, Crested Caracara of 
Mexico, White-backed Vulture of East 
Africa, and dozens of other magnificent 
winged predators, this book is an aes- 
thetically pleasing way to do so. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus. 
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he was, he brought them to their con- 
frontation with the Empire. He also led 
them to their destruction as a dim-witted 
shepherd leads his sheep into the 
slaughterhouse. By condemning armed 
self-defense, by demanding that they 
remain at the mission instead of melting 
into the forest to wage guerrilla war- 
fare, by his exclusive reliance on sacri- 
ficial non-violence, he was the cause of 
their decimation (suicide), severing 
them not only from life but from the 
wilderness. 

In a telling moment during the “trial” 
before the Papal emissary earlier in the 
film, the thug Cabeza, responding to 
charges that he engages Indians in 
slavery on his plantations, accuses 
Father Gabriel of slavery as well. 
Cabeza is entirely correct. The other- 
worldly life-denial of Christianity and of 
philosophical non-violence (overcoming 
our natural animal instincts of self- 
defense and survival) is slavery and is 
the ultimate separation of human beings 
from the natural world. 

Given a choice, I’ll take the Cabezas 
of the world any day over the Father 
Gabriels. What we need, however, are 
more Mendozas. 


STAR TREK IV: THE VOYAGE 

HOME, 1986. 

Stardate: 1986. The crew of the USS 
Enterprise must return to the past in 
order to save the future. Shooting 
around the sun at nine times the speed 
of light, they return to the present to 
rectify some of the wrongs of our myopic 
society — specifically to save Earth’s 
last whales. In Star Trek TV, the only 
hope for the planet’s survival rests with 
the crew’s ability to traverse time. 

Twenty-third century Earth is 
threatened with destruction by a mys- 
terious probe’s transmissions which are 
ionizing the oceans. While most assume 
the devastation is intentional, Spock 
speculates that the probe may not even 
be aware of the harm it is causing. In 
a heated exchange, Bones rebuts with, 
what do you think it’s doing — “saying 
hello to the people of the Earth?” To 
which Spock responds: “There are other 
intelligent life forms on Earth. Only 
human arrogance would assume it was 
meant for man.” 

This is one of the more profound re- 
marks in any recent film. It challenges 
us to consider how the conflict might 
be viewed from a perspective beyond 
our own. When results affect our wel- 
fare, we expect consideration to be 
shown; yet we so infrequently show con- 
sideration for those impacted by our 
own activities. In building malls, we 
bury Gopher Tortoises in concrete. To 
facilitate tourist travel across south 
Florida, we will likely drive the Florida 
Panther to extinction. Our acquisition 
of tuna causes the death by drowning 
of tens of thousands of dolphins each 
year. The catastrophes in each instance 
are a result of our failure to think holis- 
tically. Spock eventually deduces that 
the sounds from the probe are the songs 
of Humpback Whales. “There can be 
no response to this message” because 
whales have been extinct since the 21st 
century. Reproducing such sounds and 
playing them for the probe (the tech- 
nological fix) is rejected because such 
transmissions would fail to communi- 
cate the appropriate response to this 
higher intelligence. The only hope for 
Earth lies in returning to 20th century 
America to save some Humpback 
Whales. 

Led by Admiral Kirk and guided by 
Vulcan advisor Spock, the crew return 
to our present — a cultural wasteland 
by future standards. A pair of 
Humpbacks are located at the Sausalito 
Cetacean Institute. The sequences 
filmed at this facility are educational 
and help make viewers aware of threats 
to whales. The activities of the whale 
killers are presented as both anti-envi- 
ronment and anti-humanity. 

A particularly enlightening moment 
in the film is a lesson in humility offered 
by Spock. Gillian (a whale scientist at 
the Institute) accosts him for being seen 
in the tank swimming with a pair of 
Humpbacks. Actually he was perform- 
ing the mindmeld to appreciate the 
thoughts and feelings of the whales and 
to communicate Earth’s need for their 
assistance. When questioned about his 
activities, he states: “If we were to do 
with these whales as we please, then 
we would be no better than those who 
made them extinct.” Even with the fu- 
ture of Earth hanging in the balance, 
Spock respects the rights of these indi- 
viduals to make their own choices. 

The message of the movie is clear and 
has been succinctly stated by Aldo 
Leopold: “The first rule of intelligent 
tinkering is to save all the pieces,” be- 
cause one does not know which are es- 
sential for the planet’s long-term survi- 
val. We stand today at a critical junction 
in Earth’s history, and it would be ill 
advised to leave our fate to such a tenu- 
ous proposition as the future develop- 
ment of time travel, when the essential 
steps to ensure the sustainability of the 
planet could be undertaken today. 
Foremost among these is a shift in our 
attitudes and institutions — a shift 
toward policies that are future-oriented 
and life-sustaining. Let’s turn over the 
hourglass of time, and give ourselves 
another chance for the future. 

The Voyage Home also provides an 
excellent vehicle for encouraging public 
participation in influencing countries 
which continue to kill whales. Many con- 
servationists fear that “research” whal- 
ing may result in a complete breakdown 
of the moratorium. Activists in Gaines- 
ville, Florida, (home of “research” 
whaler Dr. Richard Lambertsen) placed 
a display on whaling with accompanying 



THE POETICS OF DEEP ECOLOGY 

Woman As Warrior 



by Lone Wolf Circles 

The Poetics of Deep Ecology, Part 
V: Woman as Warrior 
A GATHERING OF SPIRIT, the writ- 
ing and art of North American Indian 
Women; edited by Beth Brant; $7.95 
plus postage from: Sinister Wisdom 
Books, POB 1308, Montpelier, VT 
05602. 

My Viking ego has suffered no small 
amount from the times my art has been 
called “sexist,” for portraying indigen- 
ous-looking women often wearing no 
more than the wildlife that seems to 
exuds from their every pore. These are 
my humble visions, which clawed the 
insides of my skull until I released them. 
They are happy to represent the 
feminine yet strong, sensitive yet pow- 
erful, irrepressible Mother Earth. Not 
a Mother Earth bent over in weary de- 
feat, a dried-up hull from which we can 
launch our Bucky Fuller spaceship 
dreams, but a wise old crone with sec- 
rets to tell. The medicinal touch of the 
Grandmother, yes! But also the fresh, 
naive young Earth ready to outgrow 
this minor, well-intentioned mistake. 
And the mature Earth, releasing the 
fertile aromas of her sexuality, end- 
lessly recreating spirit in dancing 
forms, in fecundate splendor! 

The Earth Mother as warrior, awa- 
kening to her instincts and an enlivened 
awareness. Hidden strengths. Not war- 
rior in the sense of “war,” the in- 
stitutionalized violence of our technoc- 
ratic greed, but in the sense of “spiritual 
warrior,” willing to face seemingly in- 
surmountable odds with courage, 
humor and love. Self-trained out of 
necessity to catch arrows in mid-flight, 
plant seeds under fire. It’s too easy to 
compromise your power, to sit back in 
this “white man’s world” hoping to influ- 
ence the course of destruction. It is not 
enough to try to meditate the world into 
wellness. There is a new urgency in the 
air. It ruffles the eagle feathers when 
there is no wind. It is a vibration you 
can hear with your ear down to the 
ground, the sound of impending change. 
Time for the male spirits to find the 
sensitivity of the muse within them, to 
learn from the Grandmothers how to 
feel something before you touch it. Time 
for the female spirits to rediscover and 
release those strengths they have let 
mankind call their own. And it is a time 
for a Gathering of Spirits .... 

Yes, Earth First! is a kick-ass, no com- 
promise movement, but a movement 
that moves, embodying the feminine 
qualities of a river. Everchanging yet 
omnipresent, exhibiting a supple, re- 
sponsive power. We seek council with 
the Mother Earth herself, with the 
feminine, and with the indigenous 
peoples whose values we share. All of 
us going beyond the role of “victim.” 


“We have a spirit of rage. We are 
angry women. Angry at white men and 
their perversions. Their excessive 
greed and abuse of the earth, sky, and 
water. Their techo-christian approach to 
anything that lives. . . We are not vic- 
tims. We are organizers, we are free- 
dom fighters, we are feminists, we are 
healers. For centuries it has been so. 
. . . We made the fires. We are the fire- 
tenders. We are the ones who do not 
allow anyone to speak for us but us,” 
writes Beth Brant in the Forward to 
this amazing collection, cast up on a 
river-bank for us to scavenge. Picking 
its still-growing bones for the pain and 
ecstasy that magically combine into 
wisdom: 
for downstream 
a woman’s body was found 
delivered naked and nameless 
into the river’s lap. 
my fingers claw wet clay 
touch earth touch earth, 
if you get lost 
touch earth. 

if the wind changes directions 
or you are caught midstream 
touch earth, 
when violence hits you 
touch deep 

for that is where it strikes. 

the place, the moment 

when the killer and his instrument 

become one. 

(Charlotte DeClue) 

When the machines and the weapons 
and their creators are one, we must 
learn to hear the Earth, to refuse to 
look away: 

They say no one died. 

Tiny desert flower, micro beetle bug, 
are they not life? 

Their bag of bones blown into the wind 
captured in white dust storms 
washed down polluted rivers 
are they not dead? 

They say no one died. 

Nevada desert 

1000 miles into her bowels 

earth melted 

radiation, radiation, radiation. 

They say no one died. 

As thousands of beetles 


fell through the sky 
and rabbit hair turned into 
fur coats protecting atoms 
as they floated into water. 

They won’t look 
they will just say 
no one died. 

(Terri Meyette) 

I read this the same day as the Soviets 
resume nuclear warhead testing in re- 
sponse to the continued US strategic 
testing in Nevada. New ears to hear 
with. New eyes with which to see. To 
see, and then to respond: 

When an injustice is done . . . 

The warriors gather. 

The woman warrior is among them, 
Proud and strong, 

Because she is a fighter . . . 

While the Lakota men make their 
stand, 

Quiet defiance to the men who say, 
“respect your brother’s vision,” 

She mutters, “respect your sister’s 
vision too.” 

(Gayle Two Eagles) 

Time to listen and prepare for the in- 
credible challenge ahead: 

Everything you told me needs 
understanding. 

1 remember what was told in jumbles, 
like beads unstrung. 

A bead to put down for Grandma 
somewhere in there. 

It’s odd to smell Grandmother’s beads 
inside someone else, 

My hands running over the patterns 
again, asking questions . . . 

Fighting the battle still waged against 
us. 

In the siege, tightly I bead myself. The 
light stretches down the hall, 
moves in the night to make good feasts 
once more. 

Old people say, “This life can’t last 
forever. Money mil run itself out. ” 
The war is silent. In the quiet hours of 
womanhood, I am taught to prepare. ” 
(Elizabeth Woody) 

Indeed, I love the Mother Earth in 
each woman, but in each man as well. 
She is our connection to the matrix of 
immortality, our free and determined 
spirit. A confident smile on her face, 


even tending our fire she sees all ways 
at once. A survivor with an erotic ap- 
peal, endlessly preparing. A resolve 
even the great floods can’t drown: 

I skim the bottom of the water now 
another beach calling, another 
earth in my blood. The songs are 
swallowed 

as fast as I sing them, the muscles 
aching 

with the cost of barley promises. 

I am still convinced no matter what 
that I am stronger than any storm. 
Every song straining against the 
shackles 

I creep the ocean floor and don’t believe 
anything about me can drown. 

(Wendy Rose) 



literature in the theatre lobby. It has 
remained there, highly visible, for two 
months. The only difficulty has been 
financing the large numbers of copies 
taken. If ever there were an occasion 
when people would be moved to act on 
behalf of these kindred ocean dwellers, 
it would be after seeing this film. 

Reviewed by Holly Jensen. 



THE BEACHES ARE MOVING: The 
Drowning of America’s Shoreline; 
Wallace Kaufman & Orrin H. Pilkey, 
Jr.; Duke University Press; $7.95. 

To comprehend the ongoing damage 
that man has done to America’s sea- 
coasts under the guise of “preserving” 
them, it is necessary to understand how 
beach systems work, how the compli- 
cated dynamics of coastal environments 
operate. The authors of The Beaches 
Are Moving succeed admirably in offer- 
ing an easily understood explanation, 
one that illuminates the problems man 
creates when he seeks to control 
nature’s cycles. 

In the opening chapter, the authors 
point out the long-range value of 
shoreline studies. “Today we under- 
stand how hurricane seas surrounded 
and leveled the island city of Galveston 
and killed 6000 people in 1900. We know 


how a resort town disappeared on Ore- 
gon’s Tillamook Spit. We understand the 
evolution of Cape May, New Jersey, 
from a broad sandy beach resort fre- 
quented by the country’s Founding 
Fathers in the 18th century to a rubble- 
walled town pleading for economic as- 
sistance from Washington. We can prove 
that Miami’s once broad white beaches 
were destroyed by the hotels facing 
them. We know how in an Alaskan bay 
giant waves sheared trees from hills a 
thousand feet above the water. We can 
even predict where future disasters will 
occur.” 

Through exhaustive research, the au- 
thors conclude that, “the public and the 
government that protected the public 
were laboring under a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the beach. To be 
healthy, beaches and sometimes whole 
islands have to move. Trying to 
‘stabilize’ the beach was like trying to 
stabilize the ocean itself . . . Americans 
were responding by throwing more and 
more technology at the sea.” 

Kaufman and Pilkey argue that break- 
waters, jetties, and other engineering 
projects along the coasts interfere with 
natural processes that work fine if left 
to their own dynamics. Beaches exist 
in what scientists call dynamic equilib- 
rium. Conditions at any stretch of 
coastline involve an “unceasing trade- 
off of four factors: Materials (sand, silt . 


biological debris, flotsam), Energy (the 
forces of winds, waves, and tides), 
Shape of the Beach (steepness and 
width), and Sea Level (land rising or 
falling, seas gaining or losing water.) 

Time after time, jetties and break- 
waters have been constructed to pre- 
vent the normal flow of sand along a 
beach, the idea being to trap the sand 
in one area to halt erosion. By interrupt- 
ing normal longshore currents, 
coastline adjacent to “protected” zones 
is deprived of the sand it normally 
would receive. There are vivid exam- 
ples of this in every coastal state in the 
US. 

The authors are opposed to the con- 
cept of sand replenishment, saying that 
as an environmental strategy “it is no- 
thing more than cosmetics. The true 
beach is more than the bathing strand. 
It is a wedge of sediment three or four 
miles wide stretching underwater to 
depths of 30 or 40 feet. Replenishment 
drops sand only on the thin visible strip 
of upper beach. For obvious reasons, 
no one has yet suggested building up 
the entire shoreface down to 30 feet 
below the surface of the sea.” 

In their epilogue, which follows a com- 
prehensive bibliography, Kaufman and 
Pilkey quote a document, signed by con- 
cerned coastal geologists in 1981, declar- 
ing that our beaches are not threatened 
by shoreline retreat but that engineered 


defenses “seriously degrade the envi- 
ronment and eventually help to destroy 
the areas they were designed to protect. 
. . . Finally we become locked into a 
dilemma of costly counterproductive 
measures wherein the more we do the 
worse the problem becomes.” 

The Beaches Are Moving is an excel- 
lent starting point for those wishing to 
learn how our coastlines have been sys- 
tematically abused. One hopes that the 
book will reach a wide audience. 

Reviewed by Allston James 



BOMBS IN THE BACKYARD: 
Atomic Testing and American Politics; 
A. Costandina Titus; 1986; U of NV 
Press, Reno & Las Vegas. 

In Bombs in the Backyard, A. Cos- 
tandina Titus describes US nuclear 
testing in its political context. She ties 
together facts on the tests themselves 
and on related Congressional and legal 
actions, to make a readable book that 
explains why victims of radiation are 
not being compensated and why testing 
continues. Activists, she shows, are 
fighting an entrenched system, the 
characteristics of which were estab- 
lished when the first atomic bomb was 
created. 

continued on page 30 
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DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Tree Spiking 

by Nagasaki Johnson 

Tree spiking is again in the news. It 
started with an article in the Eureka 
Times-Standard on Thursday, May 14, 
about an accident in a mill in Cloverdale, 
Sonoma County, California, where a 
sawyer was seriously injured after the 
saw he was working hit an 11 -inch spike 
and exploded in his face. Louisiana- 
Pacific, owner of the mill and the old 
growth redwoods being milled, was 
quick to point the finger at Earth First! 
and specifically mentioned Ecodefense. 
Ed Abbey’s forward to that book was 
quoted freely. 

A press conference was hastily ar- 
ranged by the Sonoma sheriff’s depart- 
ment the next day. Meanwhile, Earth 
First !ers were besieged with calls from 
the media from Washington state to Los 
Angeles. The media received our stan- 
dard disclaimer and expressions of sym- 
pathy for the injured worker. The press 
was reminded again that we are not a 
membership organization, and that it 
was therefore impossible that one our 
“members” was involved. 

On Friday morning, I picked up a San 
Francisco Chronicle, and there on the 
front page was the headline “TREE 
SPIKING CLAIMS FIRST BLOODY' 
VICTIM.” Back at home, my phone was 
ringing off the hook. I was on my way 
up to Garberville to meet with fellow 
EF!ers about the big action against 
Pacific Lumber planned for the 18th. 
Wheh I walked into the office in 
Garberville, Darryl was fielding the 
many calls from the press and remind- 
ing them we had a demonstration plan- 
ned for Fortuna on Monday, and that 
Cloverdale was 150 miles to the south. 

The sheriffs press conference was 
packed, and spokesmen from the mill 
still insisted that radical groups “like 
Earth First!” who supported this type 
of terrorism were at fault. At that point 
the story took a turn toward the bizarre. 
L-P mentioned that they had also dis- 
covered decapitated animals placed at 
the logging site seemingly as some sort 
of a “hex.” A member of the press asked 
if they had drawn any connection be- 
tween the beheaded carcasses and the 
spikes. L-P declared that they had not, 
but after further questioning admitted 
that they had been screening the logs 
from Elk with metal detectors since the 
first animal parts were found, and then 
admitted that they screened only those 
logs from Elk. The logs from Elk were 
the only ones in which spikes were 
found. In other words, they had made 
the connection. 

This came as a surprise to the county 
sheriffs, because L-P had not mentioned 
the connection between the mutilated 
animals and the spiking when they 
began their investigation. Indeed, such 
activity had been occurring at Elk for 
about a month, and this was the first 
the sheriffs had heard of it. Apparently, 
L-P had deliberately withheld informa- 
tion to give a stronger impression that 
EF! had been involved. While there are 
many who would believe we might have 
been involved in the spiking, few would 
believe we had adopted such bizarre 
rituals as the killing and mutilation of 
sheep and dogs. Nevertheless, this bad 
publicity cast a pall over our efforts to 
stop the plunder of California’s old 
growth redwoods, and threatened to 
undermine the immense efforts EF! or- 
ganizers had invested in this campaign. 


Friday’s Chronicle featured an article 
on the new twist, but downplayed the 
role of Earth First! and sensationalized 
instead the gory side, as could be ex- 
pected from such a rag. Inside, however, 
they ran a scathing attack on tree 
spiking and environmental terrorists 
without mentioning us by name. Others 
in the news media seemed to lose in- 
terest in the story by late Friday, and 
we continued preparing for our actions 
on Monday. 

The National Day Of Action against 
MAXXAM was a big success. The 
Chronicle ran a good story. The Santa 
Rosa Press Democrat ran one of the 
finest news pieces on us I’ve seen in 
some time. The Eureka i Times-Standard 
printed a front page retraction to their 
previous headline, which had read 
“EARTH FIRST! BLAMED FOR 
SPIKING,” with a headline that stated 
“HEADLINE IN ERROR.” 

Mondays Chron also ran another 
poison-penned edit orial by the infamous 
Abe Mellinkoff attacking radical en- 
TiromnehtalislsTor both the spiking of 
trees and the pulling up of strawberry 
plants in Brentwood that were to be 
sprayed with the genetically engineered 
bacteria “Frost-Ban.” Mellinkoff had 
written earlier that the bombing of the 
Rainbow Warrior by the French was 
justified, so to be attacked by him is a 
compliment. 

So what is the lesson to be learned 
here? Well, I’m not exactly sure but I 
sure am proud of all the EF!ers who 
had to endure this. They defended them- 
selves with honor and eloquence, and 
never retreated from their original 
positions. They focused on the issue, 
which in this case is old growth, and 
we are all better off for it. It also 
brought some chickens home to roost. 
Spiking is dangerous to fellow humans, 
and should never occur without warning! 
I think even the most misanthropic 
among us would agree with that. If it 
is indeed a defensive tactic, and not an 
offensive one, then we owe it to the un- 
fortunate laborers who must slave away 
for corporate greedheads at a job that 
is already the most dangerous in this 
country. 

Monkeywrenching is a controversial 
subject among EF!ers, and always will 
be. To expect it to be any less controver- 
sial among the media and the public 
would be foolish. But the bottom line 
here is that as a result of all this unfavor- 
able coverage regarding spiking, people 
on the West Coast are acutely aware of 
the crisis that exists with our forests, 
and our role in trying to prevent it. 

The accident tells us that lumber 
mills do not report spiking incidents as 
a matter of course, but only when they 
think they can score a propaganda vic- 
tory over us. In this case, I think it 
backfired for two reasons. First, it de- 
monstrated the lengths to which the 
timber beasts will go to discredit us, 
to the point of exploiting the injuries 
of one of their workers for their own 
political goals. In fact, it is likely that 
the accident was the result of L-P speed- 
ing up the greenline at the mill, in their 
zeal to maximize profits, by overwork- 
ing millwrights and overcutting red- 
woods, a situation they have admitted 
themselves. Second, it demonstrated 
that spiking can be effective and is more 
widespread than previously thought. It 
is becoming obvious that the timber in- 
dustry wishes to suppress this fact. 




Dear Ned Ludd 


Dear Ned, 

Hunts for Grizzlies, Moose, Mountain 
Goats, and Bighorn Sheep in Montana 
have drawings. People wanting fewer 
such wildlife hunts should get informa- 
tion from the fish and wildlife department 
in their state [e.g. Arizona Department 
of Game and Fish; Montana Department 
of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks]. Some 
drawings are open to out of state hun- 
ters. Apply for a license issued through 
a drawing. If you draw a hunt, buy the 
license, but don’t do the hunt. 

—Raffle Rouser 

Dear Ned, 

I noticed in a recent Jack Anderson 
column something that sounds like it 
has potential for monkeywrenchers. He 
was quoting from OSS Weapons, a class- 
ified manual published in 1944, during 
the Second World War. The item that 
caught my eye was something called the 
“Cacco lube.” It was designed to disable 
vehicles, and it consisted of a condom 
filled with abrasive powders and 
crushed walnuts. The device was 
dropped into an engine crankcase. 
“After the engine heats up,” the OSS 
manual explained, “the hot oil will de- 
teriorate the rubber sac and free the 
compound into the lubricating system. 
When circulated through the system, 
the compound fuses and welds the mov- 
ing metal parts of the machinery. Slip- 
ped into a truck, the Caccolube takes 
effect after the truck has been driven 
from 80 to 50 miles. It reacts so 
thoroughly on pistons, cylinder walls 
and bearing journals that the vehicle is 
not only thrown out of service but the 
engine is destroyed beyond repair.” 

— Doc Whoopie 

Dear Doc, 

Does the Surgeon General know 
about this? 

— Ned Ludd 

Dear Ned, 

Many people involved in the construc- 
tion trades are familiar with pneumatic 
nailing devices. They utilize air pressure 
to drive nails at the touch of a trigger. 
They require a compressor which runs 
off an electrical source, as well as long 
lengths of air hose, making them im- 
practical for wilderness use. Until now, 
the only alternative (besides the slower 
process of hand nailing) was powder- 
actuated tools, which are typically used 
to drive masonry nails into concrete. 
The main problem with these devices 
(for the monkeywrencher) is the loud 
report upon firing. 

Recently a new product has become 
commercially available. It is similar to 
the pneumatic nailers, but requires no 
compressor or hoses. It runs off a pro- 
pane fuel cell and a battery, and is 
designed around the principles of an in- 
ternal combustion engine. The battery 
ignites a spark, causing a metered 
charge of propane to explode, driving 
a piston which in turn drives a nail. 
Manufactured by Paslode, the product 
is called the “Impulse 300.” It is expen- 
sive (about $900) but with it, one 
can do the work of a small army. Also, 
they are much less noisy than powder- 
actuated tools. You can obtain the loca- 
tion of a distributor in your area by 
calling 1-800-323-1303. 

— Carpenter turned ecoteur 

Dear Carpenter, 

Sounds wonderful, though it might 
take a Doe Sarvis to afford this beast. 
Seriously, before anyone rushes out and 
buys one of these, they ought to read 


the “Security” section of Ecodefense. 
— Ned Ludd 


Dear Ned, 

Instead of worrying about hardwood 
shims for jamming locks, how about get- 
ting flat toothpicks? Use this process: 
stick one about halfway into a lock, 
break it off, and jam it in with a piece 
of wire or another toothpick. Repeat 
several times until you can’t fit any more 
in. This is as effective as hardwood 
shims; since the typical person will not 
be able to remove the toothpicks, a 
locksmith or pair of boltcutters must 
be summoned. 

Also, don’t you hate all those small 
and mid-sized signs along rural roads 
announcing condominiums? Here’s 
something to do about it from the com- 
foil of your stinkmobile: Get several 
large rocks from a stream bed. Drive 
past the offending sign at night and have 
a buddy launch the rocks out the pass- 
enger window as you pass. Results will 
be best when the sign is close enough 
to the road to be easily hit, and the car 
speed is high. Sharp edges on the rock 
help penetrate metal signs. Remember 
the following factors: 1. A ten pound 
missile traveling 55 mph is dangerous. 
Make sure you are not endangering 
people, animals, or trees. Make sure 
that the rock will not ricochet off the 
sign back at your vehicle. 2. The impact 
of the missile will create a large noise. 
3. Other security measures: leave no 
fingerprints on the rocks; don’t leave 
suspicious rocks sitting in your car. Of 
course, there are other potential 
targets (machinery . . .) that might be 
close enough to the road to hit. For a 
quieter attack, use paint balloons on 
signs instead of rocks. 

Have fun. Keep score as in bowling. 

— the mad one 

Ned’s Public Service 
Announcements 

The following are public service 
announcements, courtesy of Ned Ludd. 
Ned benevolently extracted them from 
newspaper advertisements. First, from 
Georgia-Pacific: 

Read The Book, See The Movie, Call 
The Number : 1-800-331-10 16 . . We’re so 
excited about wKatwe have to say in 
the 1986 Georgia-Pacific Annual Report 
that we think its deserves its awn TV 
program. That’s why we’re offering a 20- 
minute video version of our annual 
report. It’s a colorful way to digest a 
lot of hard facts (like our 58% increase 
in net income last year, for instance). 
Plus you can get all these facts in black 
and white in our printed version of the 
annual report. You’ll discover a lot of 
evidence of our Financial Savvy in 
both. So order your free copy simply 
by calling the number above. Or write: 
Director of Financial Communications, 
Georgia Pacific C orporation, POB 
*F}SSS5^\MlaMarGA 303)8-5605. 

Second, from Weyerhaeuser: 

If you think of Weyerhaeuser as a 
giant timber company, you’re right. But 
that’s only part of the picture. Today, 
we provide products and services in a 
unde range of related categories. For 
instance, we’re now the largest supplier 
of private label disposable diapers in 
the US: diapers . . . made with 
Weyerhaeuser high-quality fluff pulp. 

. . . Last year, total sales for 

Weyerhaeuser Paper Company alone 
were more than $2.3 billion. But there’s 
much more to Weyerhaeuser than pulp 
and paper. Weyerhaeuser is also one of 
the world’s leading producers and mar- 
keters of lumber, and other building 
products. As well as a major force in 
real estate and financial services. . . . 
If you’d like to know more about Weyer- 
haeuser, give us a call toll-free at 1-800- 
))5-7)22, Ext. 33, in the continental US. 
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The Potato Liberation Front 


by Spud Buster 

We proudly claim responsibility for 
the sabotage in May of the Tulelake ice- 
minus experiment. Having exhausted all 
legal means to stop the test, we were 
left no choice but to take direct action in 
defense of ourselves and Mother Earth. 

By laboriously uprooting several 
thousand potato plants at night, most 
of which were targeted for open-air 
spraying with the genetically altered 
bacteria, we have halted (for this year, 
at least) the plans of the biotechnology 
industry to rush their little-understood 
product onto the market. 

The determination of UC scientists 
in Tulelake (like their AGS brethren in 
Brentwood before them) to proceed 
with the spraying despite the sabotage 
clearly illustrates that they are more 
interested in setting a precedent for 
open-air releases than they are in 
achieving valid scientific results. One 
cannot “patch together” the scientific 
method, and any test results at this 
point will be meaningless, despite 
scientists’ assertions to the contrary. 

Almost nothing is known about the 
effects of ice-minus bacteria on humans 
or the environment. Closely related 
strains are known to cause disease in 
a variety of plants, and reputedly affect 
the human immune system, though no 
studies have been done to confirm this. 
One female lab technician who worked 
with ice-minus in Oakland has been 
repeatedly hospitalized with serious 
sinus problems. Farm workers will be- 
come human guinea pigs if “Frostban” 
products are ever used commercially. 

Plant pathogens like ice-minus can 
travel hundreds of miles by wind, and 
can reproduce normally like any other 
bacteria. We know nothing about the 
effect of ice-minus on cloud formation, 


the wintering cycles of plants, or the 
hydrosphere. Ice-minus is disturbingly 
similar to the ice-nine of Kurt Vonnegut’s 
novel Cat’s Cradle, and we have no way 
of knowing that fact won’t follow fiction. 

Like nuclear power in the 1950s, 
genetic engineering is being touted as 
a cure-all for a variety of society’s prob- 
lems. Yet like other high-tech “solutions” 
in agi'iculture, ice-minus and related 
products will benefit only the largest 
agribusiness concerns, and do nothing 
to help small fanners, much less feed 
people. A revolutionary change in our 
social and economic priorities must pre- 
cede any successful efforts to feed the 
hungry on this planet. 

Ice-minus is just the tip of the bio- 
genetic iceberg. Scientists are also 
tinkering with human DNA molecules 
and human reproduction. Using live tis- 
sue cultures and women’s bodies as their 
testing ground, these mad scientists re- 
fuse to look at the practical and ethical 
questions raised by their research. Un- 
less people make a stand now against 
this foolhardy industry, a Pandora’s box 
of genetically altered substances will 
soon be loosed upon the world, with 
potentially cataclysmic results. 

If ice-minus is such a threat to humans 
and the environment, then how, you 
may wonder, did we justify exposing 
ourselves to the bacteria by tearing the 
stems from the spuds? Rest assured 
that we took tremendous precautions to 
limit our exposure to the bacteria, and 
to prevent its removal from the test site. 

We hope that our actions will inspire 
others who share our concern for Earth 
and our frustration with the legal sys- 
tem, just as we were inspired by the 
actions of the Brentwood ecoteurs. No 
compromise in defense of Mother Earth! 

(Editor’s note: We received the above 
communique anonymous ly. ) 



Strawberry. . . 

Continued from page 1 

heard of the test thought of it as 
“Progress.” Having received approval 
from the EPA, the State Department 
of Food and Agriculture, and the Contra 
Costa County Board of Supervisors, 
AGS announced that the actual site was 
either Brentwood or a location near 
Hollister, in San Benito County, where 
approval had also been obtained. 

This maneuver threw the opposition 
off track, but the informed radicals of 
the San Francisco Bay Area were not 
discouraged. Prior to the test, Earth 
First !ers and the Berkeley Greens, and 
others who had heard about the test at 
a speech by Paul Watson of the Sea 
Shepherd, held a press conference in 
Brentwood and gathered signatures on 
petitions asking that the test be delayed 
until further experiments had been 
conducted to determine its effects on 
animals, the atmosphere, other crops, 
and people with impaired immune 
systems or cystic fibrosis. 

The 1200 signatures on anti-AGS pet- 
itions, from a total population of 5600, 
cut no ice (plus or minus) with the 
county Supes. A last-minute injunction 
in a Sacramento court delayed the test 
one week, but an appeal to ban the 
release lost. Legal steps to stop the 
release were exhausted. 

Many people, mostly those with vested 
interests, including San Francisco 
Mayor Diane Feinstein, envision the 
Greater Bay Area, and San Francisco 
in particular, as the cradle of a whole 
new industry (replacing Silicon Valley, 
which lost its industrial preeminence by 
letting the Japanese beat them at their 
own game) producing new life-forms. The 
whole idea of genetic engineering scares 
hell out of some of us. We don’t trust 
Government, and we see Science running 
amok. The multinational corporation- 
controlled world of “Rollerball” lurks 
around the comer. We hope for Revolu- 
tion, but are only able to fight an 
occasional skirmish. What can we do 
about ice-minus? One can only surmise. 

So the rest of this story is fiction, 
although with a basis in tmth. A few 
real people may be mentioned, such as 
members of the Brentwood Police 
Force. All others are products of the 
imagination, as is the writer. 

Having waited, like good citizens, for 
the Law to save us from the Irrespon- 
sibles, and been kicked in the teeth, we 
know it’s time for action. An emergency 
meeting is called. Two Earth First lers 
are there. One is your (imaginary) cor- 
respondent. Little planning has been 
done before tonight, so various forms 
of violence are considered. This is a 
tough problem for many of us, because 
we don’t believe in violence. We know 
that one obstacle will be a private guard 
— around the clock in three shifts. 
While immobilizing this “rent-a-eop” 
might be advantageous, no human con- 
frontation will be permitted, if at all 
avoidable. 

Among approaches considered is 
spraying the plants with something nox- 
ious, such as gasoline, acid, detergent, 
or paint. Environmental concerns rule 
this out. We agree that pulling them 
up is the only ecologically sound proce- 
dure. (Hindsight stamps this as a major 
error, due to failure to bring garbage 
bags so as to remove the plants from 
the premises.) Of course, this is only 
to be suggested to our Brentwood con- 
tacts. We will only be there for moral 
support. 

We plan to do a candlelight vigil at 
the gate to the field. Anything we are 
to accomplish must be done before day- 
light, for AGS has scheduled their 
abomination for 5 AM. 

We reach an agreed-upon rendezvous 
site only to find it empty of accomplices. 
However, there do seem to be a lot of 
police cars nearby on the highway, and 
in the parking lot where we are. We 
wait. When no one shows, we leave for 


Or write us at Box 111852, Dept. 33, 
Tacoma, WA 984-11. . . . 

And third, from the Ada County, 
Idaho, Sheriffs Department: 

REWARD $10,000 For information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
person or persons who are vandalizing 
the Pacific Power 500 KV Transmission 
Line South of Boise. If you have infor- 
mation about this incident, contact Lt. 
Bowers at the Ada County Sheriff’s 
Dept., 377-6500. 


the target. Within a mile, we see one 
of our compatriots, pulled over by a 
patrol car. Freaked, we drive by, trying 
to look nonchalant. To ascertain if our 
friends were actually being busted, we 
go back; they’re still in the same unfor- 
tunate position. We go back to the orig- 
inal rendezvous point. Suddenly, two 
police cars arrive and pin us in. The 
“bad” cop asks our driver to step out 
and produce ID. The “good” cop does 
the same to the other car. Soon we’re 
all out and mostly checked. I have my 
driver’s license, but I’m not asked for 
it. At least two people give phony 
names. The “good” cop explains that 
they’d been warned to expect trouble- 
makers (which we should have antici- 
pated) and that we fit the description 
(seedy-looking? wild-eyed?). He also ex- 
plains about our friends whom we saw 
pulled over. They made an illegal left 
turn, but were let go before the cops 
received information that the driver’s 
license was suspended. 

A person in the car beside us has a 
warrant out against him. Someone ques- 
tions their authority to hassle us this 
way, quoting State Penal Code sections. 
“Bad” cop says, “So what? Don’t mean 
shit around here. WELCOME TO 
SMALL-TOWN POLITICS.” Quote, 
unquote! “You’ve got exactly three mi- 
nutes to get out of town. Or we’ll arrest 
the warrant guy and the suspended- 
license driver.” 

So we leave the parking lot and, amaz- 
ingly, head toward the site — the other 
car, then us, then one cop. In the center 
of town, first car turns, and we turn 
the opposite way. Cop can’t follow both, 
so he follows the other car which is 
headed toward the site. He follows them 
for an hour, then gives up. 

Meanwhile we return to Berkeley, 
where two people are staying by the 
phone to relay messages. A call comes 
from the driver with the suspended 
license. He’s in a small town near 
Brentwood, lying low. Because this 
phone is reputed to be bugged he 
doesn’t say much, but it sounds like the 
whole deal is a fiasco. It’s 3 AM and 
we split for our homes. At 7 :30 my phone 
rings and a voice I recognize says “our 
friends accomplished what they set out 
to do.” Inadvertently we had done our 
job — distracted half the cops! 

This news is so exhilarating I can’t 
go back to sleep. So I attend a protest 
against lab animal vivisection. The 
whole world looks beautiful! 

Later we fill in some of the gaps. 
When those in the first car were sure 
they weren’t being followed, they went 
to the site. At this point, fact and fiction 
become inscrutably intertwined. Did 
the people in this car become confused 
and enter the site from the back of the 
property, or did they meet our local 
friends who then went there on their 
own? Maybe we’ll never know. But 
things could have gone like this: When 
they reach the site the driver agrees 
to swing back every 20 minutes; the 
passengers jump out and enter an or- 
chard for cover. They still don’t know 
where they are, but searchlights, kindly 
provided by the enemy, pin-point the 
destination. 

Our heroes and heroines crawl 
through a cornfield up to the chain-link 
fence surrounding the 90 square foot 
test plot. Zip, zip with the bolt-cutters. 
Crawl down the rows, ripping up straw- 
berry plants, 2000 of them. Goal essen- 
tially accomplished, they quickly re- 
treat to the orchard, and wait. Cold and 
nervous, they see dawn approaching 
and mad scientists and a horde of press 
beginning to arrive — Time magazine, 
Japanese TV, US News & World Report. 
At the back door, so to speak, a car 
appears and 10 people, half of whom 
had arrived after the act of “vandalism,” 
pile in hastily. They drive back-roads 
to Concord. 

So let’s return to the truth: As dawn 
breaks, Andy Caffrey, of the Berkeley 
Greens and Earth First! and a leader 
in the battle to stop the spraying, ar- 
rives for the media event, and is 
ushered off the property by the in- 
censed owner, backed up by the Law. 
The plants are stuck back in the ground, 
and sprayed on schedule. (One protester 
says they would have sprayed with no 
plants. Frost is not an issue this late 
in the year. The real issue is whether 
their artificial microbe will replace the 
natural one and what, if any, unantici- 
pated damage will occur to the 
environment.) 

The moral of this (fictional) story is 


"Frostban" test spraying 
4/27/87, Brentwood., Contra 
Costa County, California. 
First release of genetically 
engineered organisms into 
environment . 

Photo by David Cross. 

that this failed attempt to stop the reck- 
less forward march of dangerous science 
could have been a real success with a 
little additional forethought. 

A few days later, inTule Lake, almost 
the same experiment took place, involv- 
ing potatoes rather than strawberries. 
Having fought against this nightmare 
once before, the inhabitants felt apathe- 
tic and did nothing. 

AGS will put out press releases saying 
what a great success their experiment 
has been, even if it hasn’t. The stage 
will be set for even more exotic examples 
of genetic engineering. 

ice-minus is one tiny piece in a huge 
puzzle beginning to take shape. It may 
take a long time to fit in all the pieces, 
but some of them will knock your sox 
off. Eventually, it will include altered 
humans, if that will still be the right 
word for them. 

The honest, non-fictional thrust of this 
story is that ordinary people can, by 
anticipating the opposition’s moves and 
by carefully considering consequences, 
stop even the most wayward “Progress” 
dead in its tracks. No compromise! 


SLASH ART 

by David Helm 

On a rainy morning in March, five 
environmental activists set out for a 
large clearcut on steep terrain just off 
Interstate 5 south of Bellingham, 
Washington. They intended to rear- 
range the debris left by the loggers (the 
birth of “slash art”). 

For years, clearcut logging has been 
hidden behind cosmetic “green strips.” 
Drivers pass blithely by, thinking they 
are in deep forest. However, in recent 
times, the major deforestation agents 
have become so arrogant they no longer 
hide their destruction. 

The intrepid five saw an opportunity 
to help educate the public. Using primi- 
tive tools (arms, legs), they moved 
downed trees into a pattern within four 
hours. All southbound vehicles (the 
road to Seattle) upon rounding a bend 
came face to face with a large area of 
destruction with the word “RAPE” 
clearly spelled in 30-foot letters. The 
effort made the local newspaper. 

Slash art is an inexpensive way to 
graphically convey a message. I would 
not be surprised if similar messages ap- 
peared all over this part of the state. 

David Helm is an activist with Shuk- 
san Earth First! (POB 1731, Femdale, 
WA 98248). 
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ACID RAIN 

c 

Mid rain, n 

heavenly seine 
of high lakes 
fishes 

with drops and flakes \£ 

as old as ever; 'r 

£ 

hut never before £. 

like this. tZ 

l am ordering 
‘T-shirts for shrouds. 

‘Belly up they read: 

QMMET A9f TLTJA-SLLTZfLBf, 
as this sad procession 
of limp fish funerals 
find each 

their eddu Doc Dachtler 

Hills Flat 

to sink. in. 


100 acres magic emerald forest gone this minute 
cow pasture patties 


ranchers on welfare A 

S '- 4 


Manley Foote-Weire' & Eric Holle 


SKIRTS 


THE ORIOLE 


femininity is 

Splitting $0 16. oak. rounds 
‘Wearing a full skirt 
Over Saggy pants 

Sunnging tfie maul 
Sis Breath turns to vapor 
(Drifts azvay into 
‘ Winter moods 

Crack, of oak. 

(Exposes pungent grain 
9{gt force 
(But true aim 
Encourages cracks 
Straight Sack, to the source 

r What mas once too large to lift 
Soon is gathered into arms 
Some mork. finds form 
In gentle hands 


Erog Songs 

They call to me this sultry night 
guttural sounds blasting 
through the sleep 
I cannot 


Pi chorus of longing 
P statement of Being 
P time of sharing. 

9dy heart calls to you 
through the wetness 
across the storms 
to where you, too, 
must lie 
listening. 

Temember the cricket cries of Duly 

when we lay 

with the sheet off 

letting the lusty warmth 

crawl over our sweat 

until we 

sighed. 

Let us mingle in the reptilian night 
our rubber toes clinging. 

Let us bellow in throaty ecstasy 
our rhythmic pulsations echoing 
in higher intensity 
until silence 


holds us 
still. 


Judy Conner 

Trinidad 


you were almost overlooked 
orange and black, and white 
stuck.fluttering near the centerline. 

‘We stopped and backed up to see you closely, 
flour body so fragile, still whole, 

feathers bent and brilliant sf 

your chest mangled — - // / 

your beak, sharp and black. ddd ■ — — 

speaking to me 

through my hands which cradled you 

through my eyes which had only a few moments 

to take in your broken beauty. 

flou were someone I didn 't know but knew about 

your death a shock. 

reminding me point blank. 

of a wild intimacy I struggle to claim for myself W 

beyond the edge of this 

ignorant r /lay-W 

murderous blade 

that slices through hills and forests W 

sacrificing a thousand times daily 

the winged, four-footed, feathered, toothy, scaled, bright-eyed 
aspects of ourselves 

so that we may have our quick, ond easy 
way in the world. 

I set your limp body gently in the tangled grasses 
and as we drive away, 
through the rageless roar of the truck, 
slipping innocently into gear, 

I hear 

birds singing in the fields Morey Marchello 

and I see you Ann Arbor 

ablaze. Plensp spnd. nil nr 


Lauren Davis 
San Juan Ridge 


TELLURIDE 


'Mow do you 
; Kill a condo 
Don't water it 


Rick McMonagle 

El Cerrito 


CHINOSERIE 

-from A Few for Lew 

‘Beading the Chinese poets, 
proverbial petals quilt the steps. 

t Madame drags a weary hand 
along the banister. 

The moon for sure hangs somewhere. 

Bill Deemer 
Junction City 


CHURCH 
AND STATE 


I am Qod 

I am the Universe 

It is taboo for me to say 

this 

because so are flou 

Paul Richards 


POEMS 


to Be. good must Be 
clear as cut glass 

& just as dangerous 

Art Goodtimes 
Cloud Acre 
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m Arbor Boulder. Montana 

Please send all poetry submissions to Art Goodtimes, Poetry Editor, EF! Journal, 

POB 1008, Telluride, CO 8U35 (303)728-^301, and not to the Tucson address. 


BY SO LITTLE. 



DAYBREAK 

The world news media 
needs a point of view that 

is: 

■ older than East/West 
theory, 

HI respectful of the earth, 

■ respectful of the right of 
the smaller cultures to 
exist as they are, 

■ understanding that 
there is a spiritual path, 

■ planning for genera- 
tions to come. 

DAYBREAK is here now. 

DAYBREAK lays out a news 
format that does not preach 
and will not lean left or 
right. DAYBREAK promises 
responsible journalism - a 
straight news paper that 
throws no curves, our intent 
is clear, we report world 
news as though the world is 
our future. 

DAYBREAK is published monthly by Eagle Eye Commu- 
nications Group, a Native American collective. Funds 
raised through this publication will be redistributed by 
Eagle Eye to developmental programs and self-help 
groups that best address local issues of environment, 
health, subsistence, and cultural enrichment. 

TO SUBSCRIBE send $12 for 1 year or $23.50 for 2 years 
to: DAYBREAK, P.O. Box 98, Highland, MD. 20777. 
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Are you a woman in her forties with a 
deep reverence for Earth’s wild places? 
If so, let’s communicate. John Arena, 
1509 Faber Ct. , Ft. Pierce, Florida 
33449. Or see you at the RRR. 

HOME EDUCATION MAGAZINE - 
We can teach our children a better way! 
Offering more for home schooling 
families every month, now in our fourth 
year. Free information packet. Box 
1083, Tonasket, WA 98855. 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can't fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a classroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. Q| incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Q awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

L sex, religion or national origin. 


^servatories wild riveW 


ECOLOGICALLY-ORIENTED 
SINGLES MEET through the 
Concerned Singles Newsletter. Free 
Sample: Box 555, Stockbridge, MA 
01262. 


NUT JUST ‘ AGITATORS 



$1,25 PER SHEET OP 33 
CASH ONLY, PROCEEDS TO SFf 
POP vm WENATCHEE WA, 98W1 



Use Recycled 
# % Paper 

Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away Vz of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycied paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

325-177 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2' A inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 
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KAYAK, PADDLE, OR RAFT 
THE GRAND CANYON 

for other rivers) „q! 

t h E co^°° 

Write: 

FOR— Southwest 
Box 1115 

Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
Commercially-operated and licensed 
raft/paddle trips and Kayak support 
on Grand Canyon, Cataract, Green, 

San Juan, Dolores, AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES, AS BENEFIT to 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER. 

in its effort to protect the Colorado, 
from "peaking power" and other 
energy development. 


NEW EFl MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 


Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across the wilds of the West, These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly deep and resonate 
voice. Jim’s just released second album includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon 
Suite, The River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, Wolf 
Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Growing, 
Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $10 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album in EF!, writing, “It is popular 
for its funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here from the 
sixties, the soles of their feet black from walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic 
coals back into the philosophical fire. The finest cut remains the title song, in which 
the special place to which we each retreat is covered with tract homes and shopping 
malls. The Tucson Weekly called it “one of the finest independently produced US 
albums made in 1985.” Jon is an active EF!er as well, based in Boulder and Tucson. 
$9 postpaid. 

Note: Greg Keeler’s two cassettes are sold out. Instead of reproducing more of 
them as they now are, we are going to do a professional engineering production 
of both of them. Watch this section for their release later this summer. Also 
upcoming is the long-long-long-awaited “Greatest Hits of Johnny Sagebrush.” 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; 
Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine “Better Things To Do” cassette with the addition 
of several new songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin Lounge 
Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir Power Tc You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark 
Beetle; Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; 
and more. $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music today. The lyrics and music 
to her songs are haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; 
Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired lyrics will send shivers up your 
spine and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone 
Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 


Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drank; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says “Full Circle is a surprising experience; 
archaic, fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no surprise — 
that’s how the real world is — my respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. $10 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous 
in Idaho and at the California Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his cassette featuring 
For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered Stranger, The Condor 
at the Western Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. 
This one’s for the birds — and all you bird lovers, too. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “The best cowboy singer I know is a girl, 
Katie Lee. ” Katie Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, a fine musician, 
a former actress, a pioneer river runner ( the 3rd woman to run all of Grand Canyon), 
a fighting conservationist ( she was one of the few fighting the construction of Glen 
Canyon Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be honestly said — a legend in 
her own time. We’re proud to offer three of Katie’s fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in the folk tradition. These songs 
remind us of some of the things we should try to keep from slipping away. Includes: 
Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing West. Includes: A' Cowboy’s Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; 
The Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; The 
Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last 
Ride (written by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City Fire Company; 
and more. $12 postpaid. p affe 37 f\ rs t! June 21, 1987 






THE EARTH FIRST! 
BOOKSTORE 

In order to make the important — and 
often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecol- 
ogy available to Earth First! readers, 
we are continually expanding our line 
of mail order books. If you have a sug- 
gestion for other books we should offer, 
please let us know. AU prices listed are 
postpaid. 

NEW BOOKS 

THE WOLF IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered 
Species” David E. Brown, editor. De- 
fenders of Wildlife says, “This well- 
researched and readable book tells the 
story of the building of a federal bureau- 
cracy devoted to the killing not only of 
wolves but also of mountain lions, bears 
and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of 
the wolf and for the colorful accounts 
of several famous wolves that long 
evaded traps and poisons. ” Crucial read- 
ing for those interested in returning the 
wolf to the Southwest. 195 pages with 
a bibliography and index, photos, maps, 
charts. University of Arizona Press. 
Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 
RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and 
available from Earth First! at a U0% 
discount plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! 
LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and 
others from Australia and America. 
Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true- 
green EF!er to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play them yourself. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid 
($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 
2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman 
and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and 
revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree- 
spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equip- 
ment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping 
Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling 
Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 
or more). 


DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As if Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resist- 
ing. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, now in paper- 
back. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 

Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fat Mas- 
terpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we have the 
last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 

Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 
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RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen dis- 
tinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as 
a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in paper- 
back. $16.50 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of 
Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from 
Earth FirstPs Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full 
page prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. 
Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 
postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aido 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cul- 
tures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF!. Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Pub- 
lished by the University of Arizona Press in 1986, 
this is an eloquent and penetrating study of the 
darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 


OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of nat- 
ural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 

extraordinary 1 journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS a 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether clima- 
tic change or overhunting by humans caused the 
demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in understand- 
ing the impact of our species on the rest of nature. 
Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 892 pages, 
$67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b&w photo- 
graphs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. The debate 
still continues in these pages. Read the book that 
started it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the dis- 
aster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational corporations 
who put profit before human lives.” $10 postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’85 Earth First! . 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

By Farley Mowat. A landmark study of the historic 
and on-going destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other 
birds, bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 
Today says that “ Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand 
with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstand- 
ing indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating him- 
self from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time nature and 
conservation classics. The adventures of a young 
Canadian biologist investigating wolves and 
caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the strug- 
gle to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for “recre- 
ation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 


PROMISED LAND 

“Adventures and Encounters in Wild America” by 
Michael Frome. An inspiring chronicle of forty 
years of meeting important conservationists in 
America’s wildest places by the foremost environ- 
mental journalist in the United States. Mark 
Dubois, Sig Olsen, William O. Douglas, Martin 
Litton and others in the Grand Canyon, Yellow- 
stone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, Maine Woods, 
and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 86. Hardcover, 
312 pages, originally priced at $18.95. Signed by 
Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a special for EF!ers. 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 

The latest from Charles Bowden with photographs 
by Pulitzer Prize winning photographer Jack 
Dykinga. A stunning discussion in prose and pho- 
tography of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson, and of the interaction between wilderness 
and the city. Although published by the University 
of Arizona Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical 
as Earth First!. “. . . a case history' of how 7 America 
destroys itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color 
photos, many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $21.50 
postpaid. 

WILDERNESS AND 
THE AMERICAN MIND 

Roderick Nash’s peerless history of American 
attitudes toward the wilderness. Perhaps the most 
important book available for understanding the 
dynamic interplay between humans and nature in 
the New World. Now 7 in an expanded, revised 3rd 
edition with greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. 
A must for every conservation bookshelf. Paper- 
back. $12.50 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM 

Dolores LaChapelle’s provocative and inspiring 
masterwork. We will free ourselves and the land 
by learning how nature intended us to live. This 
book provides both the necessary background and 
the practical steps to begin learning how to 
“reinhabit” your place on Earth. Fully illustrated. 
Large format paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS 

Gary Snyder’s remarkable volume on reinhabitation. 
“The wisdom and skill of those who studied the 
universe first hand, by direct knowledge and 
experience, for millennia, both inside and outside 
themselves, is what we might call the Old Ways.” 
Six approaches to the old ways via poetiy, myth, 
and sense of place. Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY 

Michael Cohen’s tender yet critical, academic yet 
passionate, intellectual biography of John Muir. Un- 
like all other w'orks on Muir, this exceptional book 
focuses on his ideas and their evolution, and ties 
Muir to Deep Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature, 
an impressive mountaineering record in the High 
Sierra, and stature as one of the leading exponents 
of Deep Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to 
have written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST 

“The Case Against Clearcutting” by Edward C. 
Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The Father of Texas Wilderness” 
and founder of the Texas Committee on Natural 
Resources, details his campaign in and out of the 
courts to halt the Forest Service’s arrogant schemes 
to turn the diverse deciduous forests of east Texas 
into sterile pine plantations. An important book 
for understanding the insouciant and corrupt 
United States Forest Service of today. Paperback. 
271 pages. B&w photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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• Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 

• serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
J Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

• Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 

• and insure that you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours whichever is shorter)? 

J Then become a life subscriber. Send us $300 and you’ve got it. 

• GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
Jagi tutors for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the sub form. 

•Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 300 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
JClip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

• Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

• Here’s $15 (or $25/foreign/first class.) to resubscribe to Earth First ! 

• Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

• Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

• elsewhere outside the USA. 

J Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

2 We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

• Class mail). 

2 Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

• Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

2 I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

*. Please change my address. My old zip code was: 

• Name — 

2 Address — — — - 

l City State Zip 

• The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
J James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 



BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
^Starred bumperstickers are multi-col- 
ored with designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 



CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camoufiage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY- ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 



SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
l 5 /s inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 

words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 

rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 

Coors is Anti-Women 

Coors is Anti-Labor 

AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in Defense of 
Mother Earth” in green on a 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 

postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 



LOVE IT OR 
c £ave it ALO^ 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 



DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 



AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 



EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 




a-'WS 

GLEN CANYON DAMN 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Eaith First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 


IWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
•and the missing item as soon as we receive it. Ifyouareina hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it bv. 
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EF! Shuts Down Grand Canyon 

Uranium Mine 


by John Patterson & Jean Ravine 

With four uranium mines in operation 
by Energy Fuels Nuclear on the North 
Him of the Grandmother Canyon, and 
over 50,000 mining claims filed on area 
public lands by EFN, Pathfinder Mines, 
and Rocky Mountain Nuclear, the Canyon 
is clearly under siege, and the indus- 
trialization of the Canyon wilderness is 
in process. The archaic Mining Act of 
1872 allows this welfare mining and the 
fueling of the international nuclear in- 
dustry at the expense of what should 
be designated Wilderness. 

At Earth First !’s Round River Ren- 
dezvous on the North Rim, 100 EF.'ers 
decided to demonstrate at and shut 
down EFN’s Pigeon Mine on BLM land 
in Snake Gulch. Assembling in a juniper 
grove on Gunsight Point on Sunday, 
July 12, final plans for direct action were 
formulated by three affinity groups and 
supporters around a fire in the clear 
desert night air. 

We reassembled Monday morning a 
half mile from the mine off the haul 
road. Then, in radiation suits, animal 
costumes, and EF! shirts, we marched 
toward Pigeon Mine behind a banner 
proclaiming “No Uranium Mining in the 
Grand Canyon.” Toting placards, we 


sang “Leave It In The Ground,” giving 
the TV media powerful visuals to rec- 
ord. We collected at the mine’s main 
gate, behind which black toxic ore 
spewed from the headframe with 
machineiy piling and loading. Coconino 
County police, EFN goons, and local 
gawkers nervously waited. To avoid con- 
frontation, EFN made no attempt made 
to exit two loaded ore tracks. 

In white dust suits and with signs, 
one affinity group made its move, roam- 
ing west around the fenced perimeter 
and climbing to the barbed wire above. 
Seizing the perfect diversion, another 
group of six dashed out of hiding, scaled 
the fence to the east, and bee-lined for 
the headframe ladder. They then scram- 
bled up to the headframe platform — 
stopping mining operations. Two locked 
their heads to the guard rail, and a ban- 
ner was unfurled proclaiming “Grand 
Canyon: Love It Or Leave It Alone.” 
Protesters shouted and danced in the 
road. 

Meanwhile, the westerners climbed 
the fence. Inside the compound, they 
danced on a tailings pile and waved 
signs while police frantically appro- 
ached. Outside, cameras recorded the 
event. 

Finally the ore trucks rumbled for the 
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Coconino County sheriff’s deputy arrests uranium ore truck blockaders. 


gate, drivers perhaps assuming the pro- 
test had played out. But four defiant 
animals immediately blocked the road. 
As the furry four were arrested and led 
off, a second wave of blockaders 
dropped into the monster’s path. As 
they were taken away, demonstrators 
joyously tangoed the fine line of avoid- 
ing arrest. As the ore truck belched up 


the road, dancing protesters decorated 
its side with agitators and “hazardous 
material” ribbons. 

For a morning, Earth First! had shut 
down Pigeon Mine. In doing so, we 
dramatically escalated our fight against 
Energy Fools, Canyon uranium mining, 
and the international nuclear industry. 

continued on page U 
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Rhode. Dendron 92 feet up in Sapphire Timber Sale yarder. Photo by Mike Jakubal. 


KALMIOPSIS 

SHUTDOWN! 

Tree Climbers and 
Yarder Occupiers 


by Jericho Clearwater 

In a dynamic escalation of the Wilder- 
ness War in Oregon’s Siskiyou Mountains, 
11 blockaders and tree sitters have shut 
down a clearcut logging operation. 

“They sent six loggers home, and four 
log tracks left empty,” said a jubilant 
Mike Peterson, a support person in the 
action. “We’ve not only made a state- 
ment and generated publicity, we shut 
’em down,” echoed Mike Roselle. 

The July 23 action took place on the 
Sapphire limber Sale, located on the 
North Fork of Indigo Creek in the North 
Kalmiopsis Roadless Area. Plans for the 
action began on July 20 in Takilma, 
Oregon, where 70 EF!ers from through- 
out the US gathered, many directly 
from the post RRR uranium mining ac- 
tion. By July 22 , EF! reconnaissance 
people were combing the woods within 
the federal closure area of the Sapphire 
Sale, and packing in supplies. By 4 AM, 
July 23 , five tree sitters were up, oc- 
cupying the last section of old growth 
forest scheduled to be clearcut in Unit 
5. Meanwhile, 200 yards to the north, 
six blockaders had employed a new tech- 
nique which proved a tremendous suc- 
cess. They had chained themselves to 
the high-lead yarding unit, preventing 
the removal or loading of tree-corpses at 
the logging site. Five were secured at 
the base of the machine, while direct 
action innovator “Rhody-Dendron” sat 
harnessed at the summit of the 92-foot 
tower. Streaming from it’s pinnacle was 
a 40-foot banner which read: “FYom 
Heritage to Sawdust.” 

Yarding crew foreman Terry Weakley 


sent his crew home after they made de- 
rogatory sexist remarks to four of the 
female blockaders. EF!er Mike Jakubal 
witnessed the incident. “They threw a 
few rocks at Rufus (the lone male bloc- 
kader on the yarder) and threatened to 
rape one of the women. It was like, if 
they couldn’t rape the forest, they’d 
rape the women. Like they had to rape 
something or they’d starve.” 

But Rufus made it clear that the two 
workers were simply bad apples. “Most 
of the workers were courteous, ” he said. 

In addition to Rufus and Rhody- 
dendron (the “Maypole Queen”), the 
yarder combatants were: Annie Oaktree 
(“Logging the North Fork to make 
plywood and paper products is like 
using the Mona Lisa to wrap fish!”); 
White Pine (“No one should be allowed 
to cut down a tree that’s older than they 
are”); Running River; and a silent 
woman who lay prone on the yarder, 
chained to the cable pulley system. 
“This is the most tactically successful 
blockade I've ever seen,” commented 
EF!er Jeff McKenzie. 

Meanwhile, the tree sitters and their 
supporters, who filled the forest with 
Earth First! battle cry, celebrated as 
they watched the logging crew depart. 
Tree climbing veteran Mike Jakubal, 
who played a pivotal support role, de- 
scribed tree climbing logistics: “You’ve 
got to extensively recon the site, and 
hand pick the trees to be climbed. In 
this case, we had to do it commando 
style, because of the federal closure. 
After getting all the climbing gear to- 
gether, and two weeks of food and water 
continued on page 6 
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Around the Campfire 


*1 


This spring I spoke at the University 
of California in Santa Barbara. I told the 
evening audience, sprawled out on the 
grass in front of the lagoon, that I had 
once received a letter from a man who 
wrote how he had heard John Muir 
speak to his high school class. I asked 
the students before me to imagine that, 
to consider how such a memory would 
be treasured, as something to be passed 
on to others throughout your life, how 
it would inspire you for decades. 

Then I told them that they had just 
experienced such a moment because the 
speaker preceding me had been David 
Brower. 

I’m by no means the first to describe 
Dave Brower as the John Muir of our 
time, or to say that he is the only mod- 
em day conservationist to join the 
wilderness pantheon of Henry David 
Thoreau, Muir, Aldo Leopold, and Bob 
Marshall. 

Brower, more than any other single 
individual (although he had considerable 
support from people like Martin Litton), 
is responsible for the Sierra Club 
becoming a national conservation or- 
ganization and, indeed, deserves major 
responsibility for the emergence of the 
entire modem environmental move- 
ment. Moreover, he has retained his 
wilderness vision, his good cheer, his 
probing creativity and his fighting 
spirit with a grace and vigor that is 
astonishing. 

Happy 75th Birthday, Dave, may you 
have many more. And thank you, from 
me, for all you have done to defend the 
wild and for inspiring this generation 
and others yet to come. 

Now, inspiration is often a two-way 
street, and I’m sure that Dave Brower 
would be the first to say that he has been 
inspired by some individuals fifty years 
younger than him in Earth First!. I 
think we all are, and you can read about 
these current heroics in this issue. 

There are also several important es- 
says in this issue to which I’d like to call 





your attention. George Wuerthner and 
Bill Devall have somewhat differing 
views on the question of primal peoples 
as the “first ecologists,” and they pre- 
sent their cases articulately and 
thoughtfully. 

From the standpoint of internal 
analysis and criticism of the ecological 
cause, I’ve written something of an 
open letter to the bioregional move- 
ment; while an anonymous but highly 
respected and experienced conserva- 
tion group staff person has written an 
extremely important discussion of the 
conservation spectrum and what that 
means to the individual activist. 

There are, of course, a slew of other 
excellent and thought-provoking pieces 
in this issue, as well as a wide-spread 
roundup of what’s going on in the EF! 
movement. 

Ah, what a fine Rendezvous! A 
number of veteran rendezvouses told 
me that they thought it was the most en- 
joyable and best organized one yet. I 
couldn’t disagree with that opinion. 
Thanks to all of you who came and par- 
ticipated, to the fine musicians who 
entertained us (Darryl, Dana, Mokai, 
Sid, Cecelia, Bill & Glenn, and — the 
Lounge Lizards), and to that fine group 
of redneck women and one brave man 
who worked so hard to make sure it 
happened — Barbara Dugelby, Sally 
' Miller, Nancy Morton, Peg Millet, 
Michele Miller, and Bill Devall. You done 
good, friends. See you next year in the 


Okanogan country of Washington. 

At the RRR, we said goodbye to sev- 
eral departed EF!ers and had a drink or 
two to their memory around the Texas 
campfire. It’s time to say goodbye to 
another great fighter for the wild, a biol- 
ogist who worked through the system 
but who was a staunch EF!er — Bruce 
Boccard. Randy Morris remembers 
Bruce in a guest editorial. Thank you 
Bruce, for all that you did for wild things 
and sunsets. 

— Dave Foreman 

USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

*Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle), POB 83, Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Biodiversity ’frisk Force, Jasper 
Carlton, POB 2461, Gainesville, FL 
32601 

♦Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
♦Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, c/o 3957 
Westview, Las Cruces, NM 88005 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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Cartoon by Clarence Catron, cellmate of the "Pigeon Mine 21.” 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published by Ned 
Ludd Publications and is an indepen- 
dently owned newspaper within the 
broad Earth First! movement. It is not' 
the “official newsletter” of the Earth 
First! movement. Entire contents are 
copyrighted 1987, but we are pleased 
to allow reprinting if credit is given, 
except for those articles specifically 
copyrighted by the author. Art and 
photographs are copyrighted by the 
individual artist or photographer and 
permission to use must be received from 
them. Earth First! is a forum for the no- 
compromise environmental movement. 
Responsibility rests with the individual 
authors and correspondents. The con- 
tents do not necessarily represent the 
viewpoint of this newspaper, the Earth 
First! movement, local Earth First! 
groups or individual Earth First!ers. 

Although we do not accept the author- 
ity of the hierarchical state, nothing 
herein is intended to run us afoul of its 
police power. Agents provocateurs will 
be dealt with by the Grizzly Defense 
League on the Mirror Plateau. 

Contributions are welcomed and 
should be typed or carefully printed, 
double spaced , and sent with an SASE 
if return is requested. Art or photo- 
graphs (black & white prints preferred, 
color prints or slides OK) are desirable 
to illustrate articles and essays. They 
will be returned if requested. Due to 
our tight budget, no payment is offered 
except for extra copies of the issue. 

All material should be sent to Earth 
First!, POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703, 
except for poetry which should go to 
Art Goodtimes, Box 1008, Telluride, 
CO 81435. 
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Please send any newspaper clippings 
mentioning Earth First! or dealing 
with subjects of interests to us at POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Clippings 
about monkeywrenching of any kind 
would also be appreciated. Thank you! 
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Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy- letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Bruce Boccard — RIP 


by Randy Morris 

The conservation movement has lost 
one of its brightest lights with the un- 
timely death of Bruce Boccard. Bruce 
was well known for his work defending 
wild places. He is best remembered for 
his work for the high deserts of the 
Northwest. Bruce brought together the 
Committee For Idaho’s High Desert in 
1981, and was working in southwest 
Oregon at the time of his death. 

Bruce played the environmental polit- 
ical process as he played his banjo — 
creatively and with untiring enthusiasm. 
His energy level was legendary, his 
dedication unwavering, and his good 
will cherished by all who knew him. He 
was a formidable opponent to the anti- 


wilderness forces and the mindless 
destroyers of singular habitats. 

Bruce served on the boards of many 
organizations. He identified important 
wildlife habitats and their threatened 
species while he was with the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service. He was a principal 
architect of the Idaho Forest Wilderness 
Proposal while with the Idaho Conser- 
vation League. He laid the framework & 
for the Idaho BLM Wilderness Proposal 
and mapped the structure of the tri- 
state Owyhee Canyonlands Proposal 
while he chaired the Committee For 
Idaho’s High Desert. 

He carried his pleas eloquently to the 
halls of Congress. Though Bruce 
worked within the system, he was one 
of his generation’s most ardent voices 
for Deep Ecology. 


Editors, 

WJ Lines’ dialogue in “Is Deep Ecol- 
ogy Deep Enough?” is that of a frugalist 
nit-picker. He apparently expects “deep 
ecologists” to refer to themselves in a 
non-human manner. We are all human, 
and all doomed to apply our perceptions 
and beliefs with words and labels. Lines 
has proven himself a master of that 
craft. 

“Intellectual basis” serves only to 
further dissect the world. Experiencing 
what is is much more real in an ecologi- 
cal sense than thinking about reasons 
for what is. To me, the philosophy of 
deep ecology epitomizes the fact that 
the ecological world is more real and im- 
portant than the social world. 

I don’t want to understand the world 
(apart from how I perceive existence) 
nor change it. The purpose of Earth 
First! and the wilderness preservation 
movement is in fact to prevent destruc- 
tive change. “Understanding the world” 
in Lines’ terms means dissecting exis- 
tence into humanly definable parts. 
Changing the world, and altering west- 
ern society are two different objectives. 

The “problem” with deep ecology that 
Lines perceives is a phantom of his own 
perceptions, like the cockeyed parallels 
he draws between it and biblical stories. 
I have no preconceived notion of how the 
human element of the Earth should, in 
toto, behave within the confines of the 
ecological world. I only wish to see the 
immediate end to destruction of wilder- 
ness and natural diversity. I want to wit- 
ness the end of mankind’s reckless quest 
of technological ultra-comfort, whereby 
all life other than human is considered 
stupid, or otherwise expendable. I want 
to see the ,( ' beginning of widespread 
ecological awareness. Do these desires 
put me in the category of a deep 
ecologist? Who cares? I am comfortable 
with the label, so why not use it? If I had 
a desire to be an aboriginal native, be- 
decked with loin cloth and obsidian-tip- 
ped spear, I wouldn’t be writing this. 
But sure as hell, I’d be defending my 
territory. 

Lines’ thoughts on deep ecology are 
slanted by the disease of categorizing 
the world; breaking it into manageable 
pieces for his own convenience. It is the 
same kind of dissection that has caused 
western man to estrange his thoughts, 
and his life, from the interconnected fab- 
ric of the Earth. 

— Ric Bailey 


Friends, 

I’d like to share some thoughts about 
the Nomadic Action Group (NAG). As 
background, I worked with NAG doing 
recon at the uranium mines on the 
North Rim and the subsequent demo at 
EFN’s Denver headquarters. 

Regarding the Denver action, this 
was Colorado Earth First !’s most am- 
bitious action yet. The energy and help 
provided by NAG on media work, 
mobilization, and the fact sheet was in- 
valuable. We had a good turnout and a 
good action overall, although our media 
coverage was not as good as in the past. 
But in spite of this, the EFN demo left 
me brooding over an odious subject — 
money. 

Both COEF! and NAG spent a lot of 
money on this action; too much when 
one considers that uranium mining will 
not magically disappear after one suc- 
cessful demo. Those of us who came to 
Denver from the Nevada Test Site ac- 
tion jokingly refer to this as the Green- 
peace syndrome, and with regards to 
the Denver action, it was a case of live 
and learn. In discussions held over the 
course of this action, NAG’s need for 


more money kept arising. At one point, 
creating a phone tree for NAG fund- 
raising using a petition passed around 
at the demo was discussed. 

I hate fundraising appeals; I do not 
sign my name to a cause expecting to be 
bombarded with monetary requests. 
Things of this nature epitomize organi- 
zation and wasted overhead. I do not 
want to see NAG move in this direction. 
EF! can, and does, squeak by on the 
money we receive. I feel the present 
method of raising money — the journal 
appeals with local groups and task 
forces listed — is adequate and is a good 
way to ensure that EF! remains decen- 
tralized. Money is a powerful, and often 
abused, tool — it should not be allowed 
to overshadow the real power behind 
EF! — grassroots activists. 

— Kathy Hands, Boulder, CO 

Hi Kiddywinks, 

I noticed a garish red checkmark on 
my address label. Damn, the year has 
gone fast! So here’s my bucks so you can 
keep sending me this lit. that provokes 
me to tears of rage, laughter, joy, and 
sorrow. 

It’s too bad about Ginger, John, and 
she was so young too. . . . Tell Miss Ann 
Thropy she hit the nail on the head on 
AIDS. If it could get to one billion folks 
we might have a chance. A few other dis- 
asters . . . L. A. going into the ocean . . . 
might help. If I get AIDS it would be a 
good opportunity to wear an A bomb to 
the bottom of Glen Canyon dam. What 
a way to go! 

George’s article is mighty good. 
Thanks for getting that issue out. I’ve 
stayed away from the Big Mountain 
thing partly because of the tactics 
Navajos are using for roping in bleeding 
hearts and “Green hippies.” They’ve 
hired PR outfits from New York, no 
less. It shows me they learn well from 
their white brothers. Like Keeler says, 
“the cowboys is Indians and the Indians 
just don’t give a damn.” And thanks for 
publishing “Is Deep Ecology Deep 
Enough?” I think a key statement was 
the first sentence in his/her last parag- 
raph: “Deep ecologists pursue a quest as 
old as the intellect: to fix the role of our 
species in Nature and the Cosmos.” 
HA! our role is no more fixed than a 
sand river bed in the desert! I get weary 
of the deep ecology rhetoric. . . . Then 
I look at this plastic pen in my hand and 
the musical boom box I’m listening to as 
I write and contemplate all the re- 
sources I use up even in my less than 
yuppie life style. But ya gotta start 
where ya are. (At least I quit eating 
bananas.) Enough. Thank you all. I love 
you. 

— Gristle, Prescott, AZ 


Dear SFB, 

I’m not surprised at Ernie Dicker- 
man’s letter (Litha 1987) opposing the 
Shenandoah Wilderness Proposal and 
siding with the road nuts. After all, the 
Virginia Wilderness Committee, in 
which Mr. Dickerman is active, boasted 
that Virginia was the only state in per- 
fect agreement with the Freddies on 
Wilderness (see Mueller, Yule 84) dur- 
ing hearings on the original Virginia 
Wilderness Bill! 

It’s catastrophic to compromise from 
the start as Mr. Dickerman suggests. 
No one I know has heard from the 
Forest Service regarding the roads in 
question. The only clearly stated oppo- 
sition to the Shenandoah Wilderness 
Proposal so far has come from the Vir- 
ginia Sierra Club! From this, it’s easy 
to understand why our designated 


Wilderness Areas are so small! 

Virtually every Eastern Wilderness 
once contained dirt roads such as those 
which occur in the Shenandoah Proposal 
area. Forest Service roads once crossed 
the Cranberry Wilderness of West Vir- 
ginia. Roads also were present in the 
St. Mary’s and Ramseys Draft Wilder- 
nesses of Virginia. I would like to know 
how Mr. Dickerman’s ideas on roads and 
wilderness go down with EFJers. Will 
they condone the fragmentation of this 
beautiful area as proposed by the Vir- 
ginia chapter of the Sierra Club? 

This is the place; this is the time; and 
this the issue in which we in the East 
must make our stand for big 
Wilderness! 

— Bob Mueller 

Editors, 

I was appalled by WJ Lines’ article 
(last issue) as both a defender of the 
Earth and a student of the obscure field 
of ethics. Lines distorts Deep Ecology’s 
tenets beyond recognition, states that it 
is “bogus” without saying why, and of- 
fers no alternative philosophical under- 
pinning for our actions. I hope EF!ers 
won’t buy this bullshit and abandon 
Deep Ecology, leaving us with no 
philosophical basis at all. 

Lines says that Deep Ecology claims 
that primitive tribes lived in amity with 
nature and exalts the “noble savage.” 
The core of Deep Ecology, however, is 
not that primitive people did live in har- 
mony with nature, but that we should 
live in harmony with nature. What is 
Lines trying to do by showing that there 
were primitive tribes that did not live in 
harmony with nature? “Savages” are 
not inherently “noble” or ignoble; nobil- 
ity is a matter of actions. None of my 
EF! friends have yet advocated a return 
to loincloths, but I think they may be 
forgiven for regarding loincloths as a 
preferable alternative to our current 
Earth-raping society. 

Similarly, the issue of whether we 
once had a “perfect union” with nature 
and have since “fallen from grace” is not 
central to Deep Ecology. Rather, Deep 
Ecology asserts that we can have a 
union with nature and should work 
toward this end. To anyone who has 
spent a long time in a pristine environ- 
ment, this assertion is not merely “New 
Age cant.” 

Lines says that “Deep ecologists sub- 
scribe to the Platonic notion that what 
we see in the world is merely the super- 
ficial and imperfect representation of an 
underlying, eternal reality.” He is cer- 
tainly not speaking for any Deep 
Ecologists I know. Most attack this 
dualism, saying that it devalues the nat- 
ural world and provides a rationale for 
destroying nature in the name of some 
metaphysical higher purpose. True, 
they do talk about “natural laws,” but 
those tend to be things like, “if you pour 
oil in the river, the fish will die,” rather 
than bold metaphysical pronounce- 
ments. We can derive ethical and moral 
lessons from nature, not by discovering 
some “ultimate reality,” but simply by 
watching how our actions affect the 
world around us. In asserting that hu- 
mans are part of nature, not separate 
from or above it, Deep Ecology asserts 
that nature is the ultimate reality. 

Lines’ argument descends into the 
ridiculous when he asserts that “Mother 
Earth” is an anthropomorphic descrip- 
tion. Where does he think baby animals 
come from, anyhow? Calling the earth 
“mother” simply states the fact that we 
all came from the earth. This gives us 


kinship with plants and other animals 
and is the opposite of asserting “that we 
humans are nature’s favored progeny.” 
Yes, the term “mother” is a human in- 
vention, but so are all words! The mean- 
ing of “mother” is not a human 
invention. 

The conclusion of Lines’ argument 
(“Humans are both inextricably of, and 
separate from, nature”) is totally incom- 
prehensible. It reminds me of the Chris- 
tian doctrine that Jesus is 100% human 
and 100% God. Yes, we are unique, but 
this does not mean that we are separate. 
Each species is unique. Saying that our 
particular uniqueness makes us “bet- 
ter” is the height of anthropocentric 
hubris! Lines’ complaints about Deep 
Ecology’s anthropocentrism are a mat- 
ter of the pot calling the kettle black, 
given his conclusion that humans have 
privileged status as both “of’ and “sepa- 
rate from” nature. 

— Erik Haugland of Cascadia Green 
Alliance, Seattle 

Most hon’ble Dave Foreman and 
hon’ble publisher Earth First Books 

Dear Sir, Salutation, Adoration greet- 
ings and good wishes for your long live 
& service at large to Humanity, I convey 
on behalf of our poor Tribal commune 
for whom We maintain a Library but 
we lack your unique publications, ie 
Ecodefense, a field guide to Monkey- 
wrenching and other Books may please 
be spared as complimentary monog- 
raph. So, may we sir take liberty with 
the request to donate some of your pub- 
lications new, old, bruised, defective or 
paper back books whatever available on 
any subject. We would intensive public- 
ity here. 

Dr. K.D. Chauhan, PO UNJHA- 
384170, North Gujarat, India 

Dear Tribe, 

I am interested in the subject of jobs 
as related to economic growth and in- 
dustrial development. Having witnes- 
continued on page 12 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First!. Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 

SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
a year on the old pagan European 
nature holidays: Samhain (November 
1), Yule (December 21 or 22), Brigid 
(February 2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), 
Beltane (May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 
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Pigeon Uranium Mine in a sidecanyon to the Grand Canyon. Photo by David Cross 


21 Arrested in Uranium Mine Takeover 


by Michael Robinson 

July 13 broke pellucid and crisp on the 
sagebrush-studded desert just north of 
the Grand, Canyon. An hour and a half 
before the sun topped the lip of the 
mesa, its light melded with that of the 
moon. To the jackrabbits, ravens, and 
rattlesnakes, an unusual sight mater- 
ialized: seven olive-green camouflaged 
women and men walking swiftly across 
the scrub. The seven Earth First !ers 
used for guidance the obtrusive line of 
electric wire strung out like a challenge 
to the open desert. Sighting their objec- 
tive — Pigeon Point uranium mine, one- 
half mile away, they conferred briefly 
then set out in three groups for the back 
of the barbed- wire protected mine site. 

Remembering the slides we had re- 
viewed, we identified the important 
landmarks of this gaping wound. A 
ridge overlooking the 90-foot mining 
shaft tower sank rapidly into a creek 
bed, which deepened into a canyon, 
which emptied into The Canyon. We hid 
in the creek bed and on the ridge. 
Within an hour, work had commenced at 
the mine, and machinery busily attacked 
the soft flesh underneath the violated 
rock and brush. 

At 9 AM, the rest of the party arrived 
a half mile away at a BLM gate, up the 
road from the main entrance. They then 
marched to the closed mine entrance. 
(See John’s and Jean’s article). Mean- 
while, from monitored Energy Fuels 
Nuclear (EFN) radio broadcasts, it ap- 
peared that the seven guerrillas had 
been spotted by the EFN copter. The 
crowd at the gate swept into action. 
Eight protesters circled the fence and 
leapt over. While the cops were ap- 
prehending the eight, our group on the 
ledge received a radio signal and 
climbed over the fence from the rear. 
They charged the tower. A worker leapt 
off his bulldozer in astonishment and 
tried to intercept the site reclaimers. 
He was too late. Joel, Val, and Rich 
quickly ascended the outside of a closed 
off ladder and reached the top. Michael 
followed, but dropped his backpack 
while being pushed by the ’dozer driver. 
The four unleashed a banner from the 
tower and Joel and Val kryptonited 
themselves by their necks to the shaft’s 
railings. The kryptonite lock keys disap- 
peared. Soon the four were joined by an 
EF! photographer, Scott, while Jack 
and Diana below were apprehended by 
the startled police. 

From the tower, it was apparent that 
the machinery of radioactive progress 
had no intention of stopping. An ore 
laden truck edged out onto the mining 
road . . . but then stopped! The animals 
had blocked the way! 

Meanwhile, the police had reached 
the top of the tower and arrested our 
two unchained protesters and photo- 
grapher, yet our two chained protesters 
remained. (Michael had planned to 
block the tower platform with his neck- 
locked body at the ladder’s top, but the 
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lock was in his backpack below.) It took 
half an hour to saw off the railings of the 
tower and get Val and Joel, con krypto- 
nite necklaces, down to the ground. The 
police did not heed our suggestion that 
they saw the rest of the tower down too. 

The action was a success. We gained 
media coverage throughout the country. 

In the immediate area of our action 
(Kanab-Page), it was almost uniformly 
rabid, uninformed, and hateful — signs 
of an effective blow. The company 
claimed to have lost $10,000 as a result 
of the action, and had to defend its 
“right” to endanger the Colorado River 
ecosystem. 

The key to our success was surprise, . 
coordination, and an imaginative plan § 
with fallbacks for every occasion. We ef- £ 
fectively stopped the mining for two ps 
hours, far more impressive than many § 
urban acts of civil disobedience where <3 
an arbitrary legal line is crossed merely 
to make a symbolic point. Our success ° 
is further adduced by the fact that the .§ 
local “Justice” of the Peace, before ^ 
whom the 21 of us who were arrested 
were arraigned in Fredonia, was unable 
politically to translate the local 
populace’s anger at us into the 
maximum sentence with which he 
wished to punish us. We spent three 
days in jail instead of the far longer 
period which could have been assigned 



Earth First! occupies the head rig at the Pigeon Uranium Mine, Grand Canyon. 


us. 

Bad Day 
in Kanab 

by Jean Ravine 

After Earth First! had scored mighty 
blows in northern Arizona against the 
godhead of logging, mining, and grazing, 
one small town man — apparently a wor- 
shiper of that godhead — tried to turn 
the monkeywrench on us. This vengeful 
automotive shop owner did faulty work 
on our car and tried to scalp us. During 
the ordeal which followed, we learned 
lessons which we will here translate into 
several suggestions for EF!ers: 

1. Don’t put yourself at the mercy of 
small town mechanics. Check your car 
before you go far from home and carry 
tools. 2. EF! action groups should iden- 
tify automotive support members to act 
the same as jail support people. Many 
EF!ers helped us (thanks Dale, Erie, 
Julie, and Wobbly Bob), and there were 
others who, we learned later, were able 
to help but we didn’t know who they 
were and were hesitant to impose our 
problems. In retrospect, I realize our 
problem was a manifestation of anger 
directed at all Earth First! and we 
shouldn’t have hesitated asking for help. 
3. Go to local authorities like the 
Chamber of Commerce or Better Busi- 
ness Bureau if you are scalped by a local. 
Be civil, and before you try theatrics 
(e.'g. feigning ignorance when accused 
of being an environmentalist, and pre- 
tending to be simply an ordinary 
tourist), make sure your story will hold 
together. 



View from, the head rig with Michael Robinson and Valeri Wade. 


My Summer 
Vacation 

by Dennis Fritzinger 

i spent my summer vacation 
in the coconino county jail; 
i just wanted to save the canyon 
and i knew i couldn’t post the bail, 
but all my friends were there with me 
and we showed our solidarity; 
they didn’t know ivkat to make of us 


and now we’re all walking free, 
we’re walking and driving away from, 
that arizona county line, 
we’re heading out into the wilderness 
and i kncnv we’re gonna feel just fine, 
a few hours breathing the air there, 
a few hours beneath the trees, 
a couple of days in that red rock place 
is gonna put my mind at ease, 
i spent my summer vacation 
in the coconino county jail, 
and i’ll do it again ( don’t ask me when ) 
but now i’m heading on down the trail. 





NFS Crucifies Yellowstone Grizzlies 



Grizzly Hears and EF.'ers talk to Park Service Director Bill Mott outside Park HQ. 
Photo by Jane Schafer-Mittow. 


by Randall Restless 

This year, the National Park Service 
(NPS) has again ignored the law and 
opened Yellowstone National Park’s 
fishing Bridge facilities. As a result, 
the Yellowstone Grizzly Bear remains 
in jeopardy. Eleven Grizzlies, including 
at least two breeding age females, died 
last year in the Greater Yellowstone 
Ecosystem (GYE). Nine of these deaths 
were caused by humans, including one 
at the Lake development, a mile from 
Fishing Bridge. 

The NPS decision regarding Fishing 
Bridge has been postponed to allow 
time to complete the Environmental 
Impact Statement (EIS) demanded by 
Wyoming Congressmen. According to 
the April, 1986, Fishing Bridge Public 
Response Newsletter, the draft EIS 
was to be completed by October, 1986. 
As of July, 1987, the draft has not been 
released, and may not be until fall of 
87. Yet the NPS has already released 
their “preferred alternative,” which 
calls for retaining the RV park and sup- 
port facilities (store, garage, etc.) and 
relocating the campground elsewhere in 
the Park, probably at Weasel Creek 
near Bridge Bay. Not only is this deci- 
sion premature, but the preferred alter- 
native was not one of those listed in 
the Newsletter. The only sane and legal 
alternative is complete removal of all 
facilities at Fishing Bridge without re- 
placement. Implementation of the pre- 
ferred alternative would mean develop- 
ment of yet another piece of wild Yellow- 
stone, and would not eliminate prob- 
lems at Fishing Bridge. Rather it would 
create yet another place for bears to 
get in trouble. 

The backcountry closures instituted 
last year by the NPS remain in effect. 
Many of the Park’s finest backcountry 
areas are severely regulated or closed 
to recreational activity. Supposedly, 
this is to reduce human impacts on the 
bear; yet the developed areas of the 


Mt. Graham 
Confrontation 

The battle for Mt. Graham is about 
to enter a new phase. In late August 
or early September, Arizona Earth 
First! intends to close and reforest the 
Hawk Peak road. Expect a non-vio- 
lent civil disobedience-type confron- 
tation. The Freddies have publicly ad- 
mitted this road needs to be closed and 
reforested, but they promise to arrest 
any volunteers who implement their 
recommendation. To become part of 
the AZEF! Mt. Graham reforestation 
crew or to help with support actions, 
contact Ned at 602-745-3907 or POB 
5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 

Arizona Wolf 
Reintroduction 

by John Patterson 

Hopes were high for Arizona 
reintroduction of the nearly extinct 
Mexican Wolf, a subspecies of Gray 
Wolf (see article Litha issue); but ac- 
cording to an article in the Tucson 
Citizen (7-17), new Arizona Game and 
Fish Director Temple Reynolds has 
placed both Gray Wolf and Grizzly 
Bear reintroduction programs “on the 
back burner for several years.” He 
declared the delay to be “in the best 
interest of the resource and the citi- 
zens of Arizona.” The resource to 
which he refers must be public lands 
cattle ranching. 

This change in policy comes despite 
successful Wolf captive breeding pro- 
grams with a population ready for 
release, favorable press, and the 
wishes of the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. As Reynolds claims the public 
needs education first, tell him you are 
ready for Wolves and that you object 
to his stalling of the Wolf reintroduc- 
tion program in Arizona. Write: AZ 
Game & Fish, POB 9099, Phoenix, AZ 
85068. 


Park, where most human-Grizzly en- 
counters occur, remain open and are 
being expanded. 

To protest the opening of Fishing 
Bridge, the Earth First! Grizzly Bear 
Task Force visited Yellowstone on May 
30. We were not the only people there 
concerned with the management of the 
GYE. The Greater Yellowstone Coali- 
tion was holding their annual meeting 
at Lake Hotel, attended by over 300 
people, including NPS Director William 
Mott and Assistant Interior Secretary 
Bill Horn. 

At Fishing Bridge, our group of five 
assembled. Four donned bear suits and 
hoisted huge banners, including Gary 
Larson’s famous “Grizzlies In, Bureau- 
crats Out” banner. I hefted a wooden 
cross on my back and slowly plodded 
across the bridge. Atop the cross was 
a sign reading “NPS CRUCIFIES 
GRIZZLIES!” Photographers bustled 
about. The only thing missing were the 


by New Mexico Earth First! 

On May 9, All Species Day in Santa Fe, 
the Actor’s Workshop — accompanied 
by a five piece orchestra, several Earth 
First !ers, and volunteers of All Species 
Projects — performed a puppet drama 
called “The Elk Mountain Controversy” 
to bring attention to the proposed 
“Creek Timbersale” on Elk Mountain 
in the Santa Fe National Forest. Old 
timers remember Elk Mountain, but for 
the rest of us, some background. . . 

Elk Mountain reaches an elevation of 
11,661 feet, on the southern edge of the 
Pecos Wilderness which ends on its 
northeast slope. The summit and re- 
mainder of the mountain with its many 
creeks, one of which (Gallinas) supplies 
Las Vegas with water, were excluded 
from the Wilderness because of a road to 
an old mica mining claim. Elk Mountain 
is, however, de facto wilderness, home 
to large Elk herds that gather there to 
calve, as well as Black Bear, Bobcat, 
Coyote, Mountain Lion, Red Squirrel, 
Tassel-eared Squirrel, Rock and Golden 
Mantled Squirrel, Pine Martin, and more 
than 60 species of birds, including the 
rare old growth species, the Pileated 
Woodpecker. The mountain is also home 
to large Ponderosa Pines, Douglas Firs, 
true firs, and Engleman Spruce, much 
of which the timber industry claims is 
“overripe.” In the ’60s and ’70s they 
sought to harvest them, but were 
thwarted by environmentalists. 

Now they are trying again. A team 
of Forest Service experts, Fish and 
Game biologists, and two civilians (one 
a representative of Duke City Lumber) 
have drawn an arbitrary line around 
7200 acres including the Elk Mountain 
summit and designated it a wildlife B 
management area, which means they 
manage for timber first and Elk second. 
Old growth habitat, which cannot be 
regenerated, would be lost. Elk also 
mean money, for Fish and Game depends 
almost entirely on hunting licenses for 
revenue. So the plan is to artificially 
segregate this 7200 acres to achieve a 
60/40 ratio of clear pasture to wooded 


tourists. We wanted action, so we de- 
cided to head for Lake Hotel. As we 
prepared to leave, a van of demonstra- 
tors arrived from Bozeman. Off we all 
went, to that ugly yellow building which 
desecrates the shores of the lake I call 
Sky Mirror. 

The parking lot was jammed. We un- 
furled banners, passed out our updated 
pamphlets, and collected signatures on 
petitions. DJ approached an older gent- 
leman who introduced himself as Will- 
iam Penn Mott! Mr. Mott talked with 
us for 20 minutes. Four of us were still 
in bear suits as we questioned him about 
the Park Service’s failure to close Fish- 
ing Bridge. An entourage of rangers 
lurked behind Mott, including Park 
Superintendent Bob Barbee, who 
gnashed his teeth, looking impatient. 
Mott told us the Fishing Bridge EIS, 
long overdue, has been delayed to allow 
for completely accuracy to assure that 
the best decision is reached. Fine, but 


calving area. In other words, basically 
clearcut 60% of it, leaving a few scattered 
trees — to avoid the word ‘clearcut.’ 
The proposal calls for 14.3 million board 
feet to come from this sale, fully one- 
third the allowable annual amount from 
the entire Santa Fe National Forest. 

This is high altitude logging, mostly 
spruce, which hasn’t been cut heavily 
anywhere in the Santa Fe Forest since 
the 1975 forest plan was issued. In the 
Jemez in the ’60s, ostensibly due to a 
Spruce Beetle disaster, the Freddies 
denuded 2000 acres — which have not 
recovered. High altitude spruce envi- 
ronments are extremely fragile! 

Nature should be left to do her job 
on Elk Mountain. The forest needs large 
downed logs to sustain its diversity. 
Insects, disease, and small fires will 
create the small openings needed for 
wildlife. There are already over 75 miles 
of logging roads in this area of the 
forest. It’s time to start closing roads. 


the best decision was made years ago, 
when the NPS recommended the com- 
plete removal of Fishing Bridge in the 
Yellowstone Master Plan. We voiced our 
concern that Fishing Bridge may be 
open several more seasons while legal 
challenges to the EIS decision run their 
course. Mott told us that he liked our 
tactics and to keep up the pressure, and 
also said, “Next time, show up in wolf 
costumes.” [Mott allegedly favors rein- 
troduction of Gray Wolves into Yellow- 
stone Park.] 

Our demonstration was in high con- 
trast with events within the bowels of 
the hotel. Tony Povilitis of the Cam- 
paign for Yellowstone’s Bears, there to 
give his perspective on the Yellowstone 
Griz, was disappointed with the atmos- 
phere of the convention. Much of the 
convention consisted of back-patting 
and misplaced optimism despite the ac- 
celerating degradation of the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem. John Mealey, 
federal bear “expert,” used grossly mis- 
leading figures in attempting to show 
a recovery of the Yellowstone Griz. The 
audience ate it up! Admittedly, 1986 was 
a fairly good year for Grizzly reproduc- 
tion, but one year doth not a healthy 
population make — not when Griz 
habitat is being destroyed by increasing 
developments and clearcuts, and man- 
caused mortality remains the primary 
cause of death. Tony challenged 
Mealey’s claims. He and the EF! Griz 
Task Force were the only ones loudly, 
voicing the truth about the Griz situa- 
tion in the GYE: Trouble is mounting, 
and vast changes must be wrought, both 
in federal policy and in public aware- 
ness, before the survival of the Great 
Bear in Yellowstone can be assured. 

Randall is presently organizing the 
bike-a-thon for Yellowstone’s bears. 
Please join Randall on the ride, begin- 
ning August 26 at Grant Village and 
ending in Bozeman on the 31st. For 
info, contact Randall, do Montana 
EF! (address in Directory). 


Opponents of the proposed Creek 
Timber Sale have formed the Elk Moun- 
tain Action Party. The Party, which 
includes EF'ers, requests that “Elk 
Mountain not be managed for timber 
but be redesignated as a semi-primitive, 
non-motorized area in the upcoming 
Santa Fe National Forest Management 
Plan.” Signatures have been gathered 
on a petition to present to the Forest 
Supervisor. We are also trying to estab- 
lish a network of Forest Guardians, 
stewards who would take personal re- 
sponsibility for certain areas. With 
enough participants, we could cover 
much ground and keep the Freddies 
from getting too slippery. 

Letters should be sent to local news- 
papers and Brad Powell, Pecos District 
Ranger; Maynard Rost, Forest Super- 
visor, Santa Fe NF, Pinyon Bldg, POB 
1689, Santa Fe 87504. For information, 
contact: Rich, 456 Amado, Santa Fe 
87501 (984-1097). 
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The Second Battle of Elk Mountain 
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Kalmiopsis . . . 

Continued from page 1 
per climber, we had to bushwhack down 
the ridge. Some of the climbing was 
done at night.” Jakubal noted that the 
combined weight of the equipment for 
the five climbers was over 500 pounds, 
and that getting all five and their gear 
into the trees took over ten hours. 

The climbers were strategically 
stationed in the cutting unit so as to pre- 
vent any felling. Timber faller Steve Col- 
lins related his respect: “We’re going 
home. We can’t do any felling with them 
up in those trees. They’ve got a point, 
and it’s obvious they believe in what 
they’re doing. ” 

Perched near the approaching clear- 
cut was Thunder Cloud, 80 feet up. To 
his right was Clear Blue Lou, while 110 
feet up a Douglas Fir was Duff Vermont. 
Behind Duff sat Sol, 150 feet up a Grand 
Fir. Elmo Cedar waxed philosophically 
from his perch, quoting Aldo Leopold: 
“The first law of intelligent tinkering is 
to save all the pieces.” Each tree sitter 
displayed a banner demanding an end to 
the destruction of old growth forests. 

As this reporter walked away from 
the blockade site, the call of the Varied 
Thrush rang out amongst the shambles 
of the forest. For a moment, it seemed 
as if the forest had come back to life, if 
only out of hope. I looked up the slope 
and saw the crouched figures of Earth 


First! support teams filtering through 
the woods like the ghosts of forest aven- 
gers, renewed from the grave. The bat- 
tle begun four years ago with the suc- 
cessful Bald Mountain Road blockades 
was continuing. And though cutting will 
continue, it shall not be wholly lost. 

By the time of this writing, five of the 
blockaders occupying the yarder had 
been arrested and hauled away by Curry 
County sheriff deputies. Rhody-De- 
ndron was later removed after great ef- 
fort by climbei's with sophisticated 
equipment, including drills to remove 
the kryptonite locks binding her to the 
yarder. As the blockaders had shut 
down operations for 12 hours, MEDCO 
is threatening to charge them with re- 
stitution costs. The six who went to jail 
from the yarder were released by the 
judge but prohibited from reentering 
Curry County (which prohibition could 
be challenged in court). Four tree sit- 
ters remain, as the war against the 
Forest Service over the most diverse 
forest on Earth continues. 


The above action was led by Earth 
First’s Nomadic Action Group. NAG 
needs contributions and activists to be 
able to expand its dramatic efforts to 
save wilderness. (NAG EF.’ers are now 
talking of an action against enemy of 
the trees, Senator Hatfield.) Send dona- 
tions, or letters volunteering services, 


James Jackson being removed from yarder. Photo by David 
Cross. 


to: NAG, c/o POB 83, Canyon, CA 94-516. 


Some Scenarios for the North Kalmiopsis 


A Visit to 
Siskiyou HQ 


talkies are ok for short range tree-to- 
tree communications. Three to five watt 
CB handsets are best for tree-to-sup- 
port communications, and to talk to log- 
gers. Tie everything to the tree or plat- 
form. This includes pens, sleeping bag, 
yourself, etc. Platforms are safe. Your 
weight is distributed among all six 
ropes. Balance is similar to skateboard 
balancing. Keep a harness belt on. 

ROAD BLOCKADES: For good 
coverage, notify the press just prior to 
initiating the action. Assemble near the 
locked gate leading into the timber sale 
on a working day. Move those willing to 
be arrested to the gate and start the ac- 
tion. Locking oneself to the gate is 
dramatic. For greatest effectiveness, 
blockade road in at least two waves; i.e. , 
once the first group has been taken 
away, a second group should resume the 
blockade 

SLASH BURN BLOCKADES: One 
of the great evils perpetrated in timber 
harvests is the broadcast burning of the 
undergrowth, humus, and snags left 
after the big trees are removed. Millions 
of microbes, insects, small mammals 
and other life forms, vital to restoring 
a diverse forest, are burned to death in 
a holocaust of kerosene. Stop slash 
burning by occupying the stumpfields. 
The Forest Service will not allow the 
burning of the cutover area if humans 
are present. Chaining yourselves to 
standing trees or to logs deep inside a 
slash pile to be burned will force them 
to suspend burning, while your support 
crew explains the importance of keeping 
the understory vegetation and humus 
alive. If the Forest Service states burn- 
ing is important for a quick fertilizer fix 
for the replanted trees-to-be, reply that 
the replanted saplings will do much bet- 
ter within a complex ecosystem than a 
monoculture. 

DOWNED TREE OCCUPATIONS: 
A sale that has just been cut can be oc- 
cupied and work suspended if CDers 
chain themselves to the felled trees. 
This can be done with either freshly fal- 
len trees still lying on the slopes or with 
trees piled on the loading deck. 

SALE OCCUPATIONS: CDers sim- 
ply enter the units being cut and refuse 
to leave. The loggers will not fall trees 
on protesters. Disperse widely through 
the sale unit. The heavy undergrowth 
and steep hills will make it nearly impos- 
sible for law enforcement agents to 
carry limp protesters out of the sale. 
Chains and locks are useful for prolong- 
ing the action. 

OUTREACH — LEAFLETTING: 
There are several nearby resorts along 
the Rogue River. Many environmen- 
tally conscious tourists stop at them. 
Leaflet when tourists come off the boats 
for lunch or at the departure and return- 
ing sites at Gold Beach. Many of these 
tourists have no idea that forests in the 
Rogue’s watershed are being clearcut. 
Gold Beach and Brookings — two coas- 
tal cities within the Kalmiopsis bioreg- 
ion — are geared toward tourism. Both 


system; however, with the closing of 
many of the mills slated to take place 
within five years, the county govern- 
ment is eager to shift to “end-point” 
tourism and retirement living as alter- 
natives for economic stability. 

So the locals are mixed in their feel- 
ings toward environmentalists. Take ad- 
vantage of this. Be friendly. Listen to 
them. They often know more about the 
region and the issues than you do. Drink 
with them. Talk with them, NOT AT 
THEM, Eco-preaching falls upon deaf 
ears here, unless you discuss the issue 
in terms of watershed destruction and 
siltation of salmon and trout habitat. 
They don’t want to hear about the rape 
of the Earth Mother or intrinsic values 
of wilderness or such truck. They DO, 
however, care about their rivers, the 
Rogue and the Illinois. If you can ex- 
plain clearly the impact of logging on 
the rivers’ health, they will understand. 

Now for some scenarios! Civil dis- 
obedience, outreach, monkeywrench- 
ing: 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE — TREE 
SITTING: Your affinity group picks one 
of the timber sale units slated for cut- 
ting. Using lightweight materials, con- 
struct platforms and send them up trees 
after work has stopped for the day. 
Three sitters should close down a sale 
unit, especially if rope or cable is run be- 
tween the platforms in such a way as to 
block the falling pattern. The logging 
companies have a policy, since the begin- 
ning of July, to avoid all contact with 
tree sitters, to avoid confrontations that 
inevitably lead to media coverage. The 
Forest Service has a similar policy. Tree 
sitters should bring their camping 
needs. Extra batteries for flashlights 
and walkie talkies are important. As- 
sume five gallons of water per week. 
Dried or canned foods are best. A small 
camp stove boosts morale. Bring a tent 
or large poncho. Headset style walkie 


NORTH KALMIOPSIS 
CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 

In its campaign to stop Forest Service 
liquidation of the North Kalmiopsis 
Roadless Area, Earth First! recently 
blockaded logging on the Sapphire 
Timber Sale. The North Kalmiopsis is a 
150,000-acre old growth island lying be- 
tween the Wild segments of the Rogue 
and Illinois Rivers. It is the heart of the 
largest, least-fragmented old growth 
forest on the West Coast. The Forest 
Service plans to clearcut most of the 
North Kalmiopsis. During the Sapphire 
blockade, EF! spokesperson George 
Callies noted, “It is particularly appro- 
priate we take our protest into this sale 
being cut by the Medford Corporation 
(MEDCO).” Run by a corporate raider, 
MEDCO has shown it cares nothing for 
sustained yield or the community around 
its private timberland. 

The story in this issue about the suc- 
cessful Sapphire blockade conveys ideas 
about how to stage a successful action 
on behalf of old growth. The following 
thoughts may give activists more ideas 
about old growth campaigns in general, 
and more particularly this campaign to 
save the North Kalmiopsis area in Curry 
County, Oregon. 

by Shiva 

Oregon’s Curry County, location of 
most of the North Kalmiopsis, has never 
had a demonstration before this year. 
The sheriff, new at his job, has earned 
grudging respect from the local young 
folks for being far more liberal than his 
predecessor. He’s not a softy, but he’s 
not the head-shaving brute he replaced. 

Much of the population of Curry 
County is on the coast. The proportion 
of native Oregonians to recent out-of- 
staters leans in favor of out-of-staters. 
The main business of Curry County is 
tourism. Logging pays for the school 


by Budworm, Kathy Hands, 
& David Helm 


June 15, 12:05 PM: We drove to a 
phone booth across the street from the 
Siskiyou National Forest headquarters 
in Grants Pass, Oregon. There we 
checked in with George Callies, who 
began calling the media. At 12:07, we 
pulled up to that dark palace wherein 
Supervisor Ron McCormick and his de- 
mons work their evil magic. Martha 
stepped from the van and into the build- 
ing — she was to run interference for 
our subsequent entry. Fifteen seconds 
later, we walked in a line, Mitch, Kathy, 
David, Charlie, into the entry chamber. 
Mitch locked the doors with a chain. 
Charlie placed down our portable toilet 
and food bag, then walked calmly out of 
the vestibule. David and Kathy secured 
the outer door. * 

We wanted the world to know who is 
responsible for the ongoing destruction 
of the West Coast’s largest unprotected 
roadless area — the North Kalmiopsis. 
This is why we formed our own affinity 
group, apart from the continuing ac- 
tions in the forest west of Grants Pass, 
Oregon. A nomadic action group must 
always set its own agenda. 

The response was slow. The secretary 
at the front desk had her mental circuits 
so overloaded by Martha’s question, 
“Where is a nice place to camp out 
around here?”, that we didn’t even reg- 
ister in her mind — we were not there. 
The Freddies, expecting us only in the 
woods, were caught totally off guard by 
our urban hit. 

Ironically, it was Supervisor McCor- 
mick who first noticed us. He was on his 
way out for lunch. The door didn’t open. 
“Oh, how long do you plan on staying in 
there?” “Until you stop cutting old 
growth,” we answered. Our sleeping 
bags attested to our seriousness. Ron, 
not wanting to offend whatever indus- 
try executive he was to meet for lunch, 
strutted out the rear exit. 

We decorated the glass walls with 
Earth First! posters and our message to 
save the Kalmiopsis. We conducted 
media interviews through the small 
opening between the outer doors. How- 
ever, in less than an hour the Fire De- 
partment arrived to cut through the 
chain (and almost Mitch’s hand) with 
what looked like a portable mill saw — 
that thing would have sliced through a 
head as hard as Reagan’s without even 
heating up! The chamber filled with 
sparks, and the cops emerged from the 
clearing smoke. From one cell to 
another; it was time to go to jail, again. 


This creative action by Kathy, David, 
and Bud earned them 12 days in jail, 
which precluded their participation at 
the Rendezvous. Nonetheless, they 
rushed to Arizona in time for the action 
against the Pigeon uranium mine. 
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Clearcuts in Kalmiopsis. Photo by David Cross 



are excellent places to leaflet people 
from many states and nations. 

TALK SHOWS: A daily radio talk 
show is active in southwest Oregon. The 
show offers time for opinions and an- 
nouncements of coming events. It runs 
weekdays from 11 AM to 1 PM, and is a 
fine way to communicate with the local 
citizenry. 

LOCAL PRESS: Neither of the two 
weeklies, Curry Coastal-Pilot and 
Curry County Reporter, is especially 
biased for or against logging. The Pilot’s 
reporter said their paper never receives 
literature from environmentalists, only 
from the timber industry. They will, 
however, cover any environmental 
events in the Kalmiopsis. As they have 
Associated Press teletypes, they can 
send the story out on the national news- 
net. Use them; like much of the coastal 
community, they realize logging in 
southwest Oregon is on its way out. 
MONKEYWRENCHING — (Dis- 
claimer: this section is theoretical. No- 
body should do these things.) 

LOCKS: Glue and/or toothpick locks 
at the timber sale. These include locks 
on gates, crummies, and heavy equip- 
ment. Many big machines have locking 
oil caps and door and ignition locks. Use 
superglue, crazyglue or other quick 
dryers smeared on toothpicks, nails, 
bits of wire or wood. 

ROAD REMOVAL: Using pickaxes, 
two people can remove enough of a log- 
ging road to render it impassable in 15 
minutes. Select hard to repair areas like 
steep hillsides or sharp curves. PLACE 
BARRIERS AND WARNING SIGNS 
ACROSS THE ROAD BEFORE 
LEAVING. NOTIFY THE PRESS AT 
ONCE. 

BIG MACHINES: Remove valve 
cores from tires. Punch holes in tire 
sidewalls. Dump silt in the oil system, 
rice in radiators (minute rice is best). 
Crunch instrument panels. Vandalize in 
general. DO NOT WRENCH FIRE 
TRUCKS OR WATER TRUCKS. 
Refer to Ecodefense. 

TREE SPIKING: Place nails, spikes 
or rock cores out of reach of the chain- 
sawyers, or put them in the cutting zone 
with a large “spiked” spraypainted on 
the tree. Or, just paint the word 
“spiked” on the tree, but don’t actually 
spike it. Who can tell? 

Monkeywrenching halts the logging 
and puts the clearcutting in the national 
spotlight. Moderate enviros then have 
the chance to be heard nationally. Fred- 
dies will be forced to justify timber 
boondoggles like the Kalmiopsis — 
which they cannot do! 


by Will Fantle 

[ed. note: Midwestern Earth 
First! ers have started a local EF! news- 
letter, the first issue of which is one of 
the finest EF! newsletters we’ve seen. 
Those who want to receive it or contrib- 
ute articles, art, poems, or money for it, 
should write: Midwest Headwaters 
EF!, do S.J. Moore, U.15 Highway C, 
Grafton, WI 5302 i. The following arti- 
cle is taken from Midwest Headwaters 
EF! News, 7-87.] 

BioTechnica International, a 
Massachusetts-based company, has 
purchased 360 acres of land near the 
town of Arkansaw and the Chippewa 
River in western Wisconsin for their 
field experiments, which if allowed, will 
introduce new life forms into our envi- 
ronment. By early July, BioTechnica 
scientists hope to begin their first 
intentional release of a genetically 
engineered microbe, which they are 
calling a “superbug.” 

This “superbug” is a human-made 
cousin of the common rhizobia bacteria. 
Rhizobia affix themselves to the roots of 
plants like alfalfa, in a symbiotic re- 
lationship. In exchange for sugars pro- 
vided by the alfalfa, the rhizobia convert 
atmospheric nitrogen into a chemical 
form used by the host plant for making 
proteins essential to plant life and seed 
development. 

BioTechnica claims their new super- 
bug does a better job of nitrogen ex- 
change and will increase alfalfa yields by 


ERRATA: With considerable embar- 
rassment we apologize to Mark Williams 
and our readers for the incomplete 
version of Mark’s condor article in the 
last issue. We still cannot explain the 
disappearance of half his article, but we 
suspect the computer ate it, as computers 
are wont to do. 


up to 20%. Wisconsin is the number one 
alfalfa producer in the US (alfalfa, 
incidentally, is not a native to the US, 
having been introduced in the late 19th 
century), with production covering four 
million acres and yielding 14 million 
tons, worth about $700 million. Should 
BioTechnica’s experiments prove suc- 
cessful, officials predict many other 
experiments in the future at their 
Wisconsin test site, beginning next year 
with work on soybeans. 

The US EPA and Agriculture Dept, 
are coordinating their review of Bio- 
Technica’s rhizobia proposal, and expect 
to make a determination by early July. 
Wisconsin’s DNR and Dept, of Agricul- 
ture are also considering some form of 
regulation. Some state legislators, nota- 
bly Senator Jim Harsdorf, are pressing 
for Wisconsin agency oversite. A na- 
tional watchdog group, che Foundation 
on Economic Trends, is one of several 
groups monitoring the federal approval 
process and has threatened to go to 
court to block BioTechnica’s test should 
it be approved. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Petitions are 
being circulated calling for a one-year 
moratorium on field testing of geneti- 
cally-engineered lifeforms. Write 
Clara Bauer, Rt.l, Box 112, Durand, 
WI 54736 (715-672-5521) for copies. 
Send your opinions to your elected of- 
ficials. For more information, contact 
Foundation on Economic Trends, An- 
drew Kimball, 1130 17th St. NW, Suite 
630, Wash., DC 20036 (202-466-2823). 


Grazing Fee Bill 
Introduced 


by George Wuerthner 

On June 4, Representative Mike 
Synar of Oklahoma introduced legisla- 
tion to increase grazing fees on public 
lands beginning in 1988 to bring them 
more in line with current market values. 
At present, both the BLM and Forest 
Service charge $1.35 per AUM (animal 
unit month) which is one-fifth the esti- 
mated AUM market value of $6.35. In 
1985 the Office of Management and 
Budget estimated that the current fee 
of $1.35 only covers 35% of the cost of 
rangeland “improvements” and 
management. 

Presently, only 22,000 permittees, 
less than 2% of the livestock industry, 
graze on public rangelands. These per- 
mittees are in effect subsidized by US 
taxpayers. To correct this imbalance, 
Synar ’s legislation, would establish a fee 
based on six different pricing regions 
taking into account the market value 
of the forage, with annual adjustments 
to be based upon changes in private 
lease rates. In addition to raising fees, 
Synar’s legislation would require that 
at least 25% of the fees collected be used 
to improve riparian zones, in particular 
those of value to wildlife. 

Public lands permittees claim that 
since public lands are in poor ecological 
condition, fees for their use should be 
lower. However, the recent appraisal 
that estimated the market value of pub- 
lic rangelands at five times the current 
fee considered range condition in the 
appraisal formula. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write your US 
congresspersons (senators, Senate, 
Wash., DC 20510; representatives, 
House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
urging them to support legislation rais- 
ing public lands grazing fees at least to 
market values. 


French Wine 
vs. Uranium 

by M. Bird 

In the past year, the French nuclear 
establishment has suffered several 
blows to its credibility. As mentioned in 
the last issue, the Superphenix breeder 
reactor has been closed at least until 
fall, following a sodium leak so danger- 
ous that even the normally torpid 
French public became distraught. The 
following reports describe two other 
embarrassments for the plutonium 
purveyors. 

NUCLEAR PLANT CABLE FAIL- 
URE: According to an article by Mycle 
Schneider in Que Choisir, 20 French 
nuclear power plants contain defective 
control-command cables. These are the 
cables that carry messages between 
plant operators and the reactors 
themselves. 

The insulating material in the cables 
drips and is losing its ability to insulate. 
The drips could result in a short circuit 
or false signals. The loss of insulating ca- 
pacity could result in false signals also, 
or in complete loss of signals. This 
means that when an operator, in an 
emergency, tries to shut down a reactor 
by lowering the control rods, the control 
rods may not receive the message. Loss 
of control over a reactor could cause a 
melt-down. 

The cables are all from one company, 
Cable Crosne. Electricite de France 
made insufficient checks on supplies. 
The dripping of insulation was disco- 
vered in 1980, and a confidential report 
completed in 1982. Safety authorities 
then forbad the installation of more 
Crosne Cables; but 1000 kilometers of 
the substandard cables were already in 
place. 

WINE GROWERS DESTROY 
EQUIPMENT: (This is roughly trans- 
lated from the nuclear industry publica- 
tion, Revue Genemle Nucleaire, 7-8/86.) 
Last August, a commando group of about 
200 wine growers destroyed drilling 
equipment belonging to Cogema, instal- 
led near the village of Beaufort, in le 
Minervais, on the boundary of Aude and 
Herault. Cogema, which already 
exploits uranium deposits in the 
Herault region, had announced its in- 
tention to conduct exploratory drilling 
to study a deposit extending beneath 
the villages of Beaufort and Azillanet. 
After that announcement, agricultural 
organizations stated that they “opposed 
all drilling in the region, which produces 
a famous wine.” 

On August 27, a team from Cogema 
came to install a drilling derrick near 
Beaufort, provoking a gathering of wine 
growers. Tempers flared, and about 3 
PM the wine growers overturned the 
six-meter high derrick, demolished the 
geological equipment, and burned a 
Cogema truck. 

We recommend, to the wine connois- 
seurs among our readers, wines from 
the Herault region of France: A finer 
bouquet can scarce be found. 


CONVERGE ON 
THE WORLD 
BANK TO 
PROTEST 
RAINFOREST 
DESTRUCTION! 

Earth First! and the Rainforest 
Action Network will protest against 
World Bank policies that promote 
rainforest destruction, during the last 
week in September at World Bank 
headquarters in Washington, DC. 
EFIers in the DC area will receive a 
mailing providing details. Others 
should contact the Rainforest Action 
Network (see Rainforest Report) or 
Bay Area EF! (see Directory) for info. 
Activists from throughout the world 
are urged to attend this major action. 
Shortly after this action, there will 
be an Earth First! East Rendezvous, 
probably in the George Washington 
National Forest, and probably to be 
followed by an action in opposition 
to that Forest’s mismanagement. 
Again, central-eastern EFIers will 
receive a mailing with details. Details 
will also be available from eastern EF! 
contacts. 


Playing God or Frankenstein 
in Wisconsin? 
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Down with the Elwha Damns! 


by Rabinowitz 

~“EL-WHAA” echoed the battlecry 
over the Olympic Peninsula the last 
weekend of June as Earth Firstiers 
from throughout western Washington 
gathered on the banks of the Elwha 
(“Elk”) River to strategize for a cam- 
paign to help the river free itself from 
two dams (see Bhyst Wrath’s article). 
The power of the river was still impres- 
sive, but the unnaturally clear blue- 
green waters were disturbing for any- 
one who remembers what that signifies 
for the once greater, once brown 
Colorado River. 

We planned a pre-dawn action to 
simulate the cracking of the 400 foot 
high dam intruding on Olympic National 
Park. We would attempt to circumvent 
the increased security at the guard 
tower, dump paint down the wall of the 
dam to form a symbolic crack, and paint 
salmon leaping for freedom. A rally had 
been planned for noon that day to at- 
tract local folks in Port Angeles, and 
this would lead to a car caravan back to 
the dam to observe the crack and help 
it along with a raffle drawing to deter- 
mine who would have the privilege of 
pushing the ceremonial plunger to blow 
the damn thing up. 


We held sweats the night before the 
action, which proved to be a great way 
to prepare for it. At first light we drove 
to the dam, where we met a depressing 
sight: a huge structure vilifying a beau- 
tiful gorge with concrete, metal railing, 
a guard tower, and chain link fence ex- 
tending for a few feet on either side of 
the wall approaching the top of the dam. 
Topped with barb wire, the fence was 
meant to deter visitors, but didn’t stop 
us. Budworm and I slithered around it, 
then ran along the top of the wall to a 
platform overlooking the center of the 
dam. Reconnaissance reports hadn’t 
prepared me for the sight. I couldn’t 
even see the bottom of the gorge. On 
one side I saw an 18-inch wide dam edge 
above deep water and on the other side 
an endless drop. The thought of reach- 
ing from the rungs over the deep water 
to the narrow top of the dam made me 
tremble. One mistake would mean 
death. Budworm, being taller than I, 
decided to check the situation for me, 
and descended the rungs. He managed 
to reach from the rungs to the top of the 
dam, but barely. He looked up, sobered. 
“I don’t think I should advise you to . . 
.” I handed down the two cans of paint 
and cautioned him not to walk far along 
the edge. As he poured, I stepped up to 


the higher platform to look at the result. 
For all the risk, it was disheartening ■ — 
two gallons were not nearly enough, 
and there was a lip on the dam near the 
top that caused a gap in the crack. But 
it was done. Budworm carefully walked 
back with the empty pails. I retrieved 
them and then watched him take the 
worst risk yet. Deciding it was too dif- 
ficult to reach back for the rungs with- 
out falling into the water (possibly not 
to be able to get out), he leaped to grip 
the edge of the platform with one hand. 
Horrified, I grabbed his hand to keep 
him from falling over the abyss. To- 
gether, we pulled him up. We learned 
our lesson: carry climbing gear. 

We then retrieved the enamel paints. 
I painted two salmon on the front of the 
dam’s abutment, which faces the tourist 
road, and Budworm painted “Elwha Be 
Free. ” We ran for the van just as the sun 
broke over the forest. The salmon are 
still leaping for that crack to be, and 
“Elwha Be Free” is easily visible from 
the road. 

Our rally in Port Angeles attracted 
over 20 supporters and a reporter. 
Susan painted our faces in scenes of 
trees, clouds, and salmon. We displayed 
signs, sang, sold buttons, and held a skit 
with a salmon woman (salmon printed 



on her shirt, silver and black scales on 
her legs) rushing against a cardboard 
dam and breaking it, releasing the 
Elwha waters (others of us in blue 
shirts). 

The caravan to the dam featured 
many cars decked in ELWHA signs. Ad- 
miring our night’s work, we proceeded 
with our raffle drama. A member of our 
group won the honor of blowing up the 
dam, and did so with due ceremony and 
a firecracker. We held a closing circle be- 
fore parting ways, to be rejoined here in 
the future to give the Elwha the final 
nudge to freedom. 


Elwha be Free ” 

In the Elwha River, with its many 
by Bhyst Wrath miles of ideal spawning ground, the 

legendary “tyee” Chinook Salmon 
Washington Earth First! led an action evolved. These fish, by far the largest 

June 28th (see article by Rabinowitz) on the Olympic Peninsula, navigated a 

on the Elwha River, which flows north treacherous series of narrowing can- 

from the Olympic Mountains into the yons, climaxing at Goblin’s Gate, before 

Strait of Juan de Fuca just west of Port reaching the shady spawning riffles be- 

Angeles. We called for the swift removal tween Lost River and Long Creek. The 

of two major dams which have shackled climb up those powerful rapids contri- 

the glacial torrents for over half a cen- buted to the selection of larger fish. As 

tury. Although it is extremely rare for late as 1930, individuals weighing over 

a large dam to be removed, a few factors 100 pounds were still common. Longev- 

combine to make the Elwha dams ideal ity also bettered their chances of repro- 
trend setters. The dams decimated the during, and it is believed that many 

Elwha’s salmon runs and now stonewall lived 12 or more years, compared to four 

hopes for recovery. They are old and or five years common today 

structurally weakened — looming More than 8000 Chinook spawned in 

threats to the Lower Elwha Kldllam the river annually. The Elwha River 

tribe living at the river’s mouth. Even also supported sizable runs of every 

short-sighted economics favor dam de- species of Pacific salmon found in North 

struction as the dams have cost the local American waters. Elders of the Elwha 

fishing economy millions while squeezing Klallam tribe still remember the tyee, 

power from the river that could be as well as the strong runs of Sockeye, 
replaced at near-equal cost. Coho, and Chum. Most abundant were 

Several groups have been granted the Pinks, which swarmed the river 
intervention in the application process 275,000 strong every other year, 
for relicensing of the dams. Earth The construction of two dams on the 

First!, along with these groups and Elwha’s main stem destroyed the sal- 

independent locals, longs to see mon. The first was constructed between 

engineers put to work removing these 1911 and 1913 five miles from the river’s 

constipative monstrosities. mouth. Financed by the Olympic Power 

What follows is a description of the and Development Company (OPDC), a 

legendary salmon runs and the damns Chicago investment firm with several 

that destroyed them. Much of the prominent Seattle businessmen on its 

account is based on Bruce Brown’s bril- Board of Directors, it was in violation 

liant social/ecological history- of the of state law requiring construction of 

Olympic Peninsula, Mountain in the fish passage devices. Purchased in 1919 

Clouds. by Crown Zellerbach (CZ), it has never 



Pushing the plunger on the Elwha Damn! 
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been licensed by the Federal Energy lerbach that allowed the company to pay 
Regulatory Commission (FERC). 26% of the cost of building a rearing 

The second dam was initiated upriver channel, and to stop radical fluctuations 
in 1926 by the successor to OPDC. It in flow downstream, in exchange for its 
is a 200-foot high concrete slab stretch- release from any future claims by the 

ing 860 feet across Glines Canyon. The state. In effect, CZ purchased for 

400 acres drowned beneath its reservoir $145,000 a state pardon for millions of 
is now called Lake Mills. Crown Z ac- dollars in damages. On top of that, the 

quired this dam in 1936, two years be- contract aimed to raise only about 10% 

fore it was enveloped by the new Olym- of the number of fish in the runs de- 
pic National Park. The license for this stroyed by the dams, replaced wild with 

dam expired in 1976, and it has operated hatchery-bred fish, and excluded the 

on a year-to-year basis ever since. two choicest salmon runs. 

The waters impounded by these When the operators release water 

damns together have drowned almost from the dams it causes a roaring wave 

1000 acres of prime streamside verteb- downstream. Instant flooding is a corn- 

rate habitat. Elimination of this mon result, flushing away salmon rear- 

habitat, and of the salmon whose carcas- ing beds, knocking down trees, sending 

ses represented a vital source of pro- salmon across roads, and destroying 

tein, has reduced the carrying capacity nets. The Elwha Klallams often must 

of the area for Cougar, Bald Eagle, sandbag their community center. 

Fisher, Marten, and others. .Though people downstream are sup- 

An Elwha hatchery, built illegally in posed to receive warnings, they usually 

lieu of fish passage devices, began oper- do not; nor do they receive compensa- 

ation in 1915. At first the state collected tion for damages, 
eggs from salmon bom before the dam Despite the havoc the dams have 

was built, but within a few years almost wreaked on the river ecosystem, pros- 

none of the wild salmon that used to pects for fish recovery are great be- 

spawn above the dam remained and the cause most of the watershed is pro- 
hatchery failed to replace them. In 1922, tected within Olympic National Park, 

the hatchery was abandoned. Officials especially want the spring 

The immediate effect of the first dam Chinook back, the now nearly extinct 

was that nearly all spring Chinook and genetic strain that produced the tyee 

Sockeye were lost, along with most salmon. 

Coho, Pink, and Chum Salmon. Only The National Marine Fisheries Coun- 

the fall Chinook that spawned in the oil and the Olympic Park Associates 

lower river were relatively unaffected. (OPA), as well as the Sierra Club, 

The dams caused many of the best Friends of the Earth, Seattle Audubon 

gravel spawning grounds to be cut down and the Point No Point Treaty Council, 

to boulders and bedrock. have been granted intervention by 

An unexpected gradual effect of the FERC in the application for relicensing 

dams is that Ediz Hook, the three-mile- of both dams. OPA is appealing to the 

long spit that forms the natural harbor National Park Service (NPS) to assert 

of Port Angeles, is losing more than its jurisdiction over the upper dam and 

13,000 cubic yards annually because the remove it. They cite The National Park 

dams have blocked the flow of natural Act of 1916 which mandates that NPS 

sediment from the Elwha River. In 1973 pass on unimpaired the “resources” 

the Corps of Engineers began a 50-year under its care. 

project to maintain the Hook by quarry- A victory may be close. Last year, 

ing rock and gravel from the Elwha and Senator Dan Evans included provisions 

trucking it to the spit, though their own in his Oly Park boundary adjustment 

EIS noted that the corresponding in- bill to require “. . . a study and review 

crease in rockfish on the spit would of the feasibility of the removal of the 

likely mean increased predation on the Glines Canyon dam ...” The bill in- 

migratory juvenile salmon. eluded replacement power for the CZ 

Not only salmon are threatened by mill, yet was defeated in complex polit- 

these dams. The Corps of Engineers re- ical wrangling having little to do with 

leased a report in 1978 on the lower dam the Elwha dams, 

finding it “structurally unsafe” and Earth First !’s goal is to focus atten- 

urged immediate repairs or “a control- tion on the damage these dams cause, 

led breaching of the dam.” Although CZ and to ignite the political will that can 

had received a similar report ten years seal their doomed fate, 

before, it did nothing. WHAT YOU CAN DO 

If not removed, the dams will need Write your US senators and repre- 

to be refurbished soon. They generate sentative and Washington’s Con- 

only about one-third of the power re- gresspersons and encourage them to 

quired by a single CZ mill (now owned support river liberation: Senator 

by the James River Co.) in Port , US Senate, Washington, DC 

Angeles. The US Fsh and Wildlife Ser- 20510; Representative , US 

vice estimates that the river and its House of Representatives, Wash., DC 

tributaries above the upper dam could 20515. Also write Olympic National 

provide habitat for almost 350,000 adult Park and demand that they assert 

salmon, Steelhead, and Cutthroat jurisdiction over the upper dam and 

Trout. remove it from this sacred preserve: 

Unfortunately, in 1975 the state Olympic National Park, 600 E Park 

negotiated a contract with Crown Zel- Ave, Port Angeles, WA 98362. 


Washington 
EF! at DNR 

by Moth Marplot 


To Bum or Not to Burn 

“Managing the Resource” at Arches 


On the day after summer solstice, 
good folks from Washington Earth 
First! and two Spotted Owls kept their 
promise of civil disobedience made in 
the Litha 87 issue. At noon, the birds 
and beasts gathered at the Washington 
state capital campus to confront the rap- 
ers of Washington’s old growth forest — 
the Destroyers of Nature’s Rights (alias 
Department of Natural Resources, 
DNR). 

The impetus behind our demonstra- 
tion was the fact that DNR’s proposed 
old growth cutting on the Olympic 
Peninsula between the Hoh and Clear- 
water Rivers would not only severely 
diminish Washington’s last few stands of 
old growth, but would also mutilate 
prime Northern Spotted Owl habitat 
and isolate owl populations. Also, 
WEF! acted on recommendations by 
the Washington Department of Wildlife 
that there be no more cutting of old 
growth in Washington occupied by Spot- 
ted Owls or suitable for occupancy in 
the long term. 

Emotions raced as two roof walkers 
crept across the catwalk of the John 
Cherberg building and reached the pin- 
nacle of the front entrance. Onlookers 
gawked as they dropped their banner 
proclaiming DNR’s rape of Mother 
Earth and demanding a new dominant 
paradigm — Earth First! Below, on the 
second story ledge, an EF!er displayed 
the EF! fist. We sang, “All we are saying 
is give trees a chance,” and bellowed, 
“Stumps SUCK!” Murdered tree flesh 


by Jim Stiles 

On March 27, the largest prescribed 
bum in the history of Arches National 
Park, which would have seriously im- 
paired the Park’s air quality, was post- 
poned until Autumn. A “bum boss” with 
the skill to supervise a conflagration 
with 30-50 foot high flames was unavail- 
able for the original date. The plan is 
to eliminate four acres of tamarisk 
adjacent to a small spring in a remote 
section of the Park. 

Tamarisk is an exotic plant species 
brought to this country from Africa in 
the late 19th century to control bank 
erosion along canals in southern Califor- 
nia. It quickly spread and is now preva- 
lent along water systems throughout 
the Southwest. In principle, the idea 
of eliminating tamarisk is a fine one, 
but before such a project is undertaken, 
the side effects must be considered. In 
this case, those side effects have been 
ignored by the National Park Service, 
and they could be devastating. 

As a seasonal ranger at Arches, I 
found the spring by accident in 1977. 
Although the scenery is unremarkable, 
I soon realized what a haven for wildlife 
the spring area is. Growing amidst the 
tamarisk are several large cottonwood 
trees that provide a nesting area for 
Coopers Hawks. The area is summer 
habitat for Great Homed Owls. What 
makes this spring unique is the absence 
of human intrusions. (I limit myself to 


with native plants upon completion of 
burning and snag removal.” 

This is an exercise in futility at best, 
and there remains the distinct possibil- 
ity that the fire and subsequent poison- 
ing will destroy the wildlife habitat that 
the NPS claims it is trying to save. 

Let us examine past tamarisk eradi- 
cation projects. In 1978, Canyonlands 
National Park instituted a program to 
remove tamarisk from a three mile sec- 
tion of Horseshoe Canyon in the Maze 
district. All the tamarisk was cut, 
burned and the stumps treated with 
herbicide. Originally the NPS used 2-4- 
D, a toxin so deadly that it was soon 
recalled and replaced with garlen. The 
NPS has returned almost yearly to con- 
trol new growth, and recently pointed 
to the Horseshoe Canyon project as a 
success in tamarisk eradication. 

Another skeptic and I investigated. 
What we found between the West Can- 
yon trail and the Great Gallery, 2.5 miles 
upstream, were 7000-10,000 tamarisk 
seedlings, and hundreds of treated 
stumps that had regrown to a height 
of ten feet in places and flowered and 
turned to seed, dispensing thousands 
of potential plants. Yet the Park Service 
claims victory. 

Along the Green River, a prescribed 
bum of tamarisk was driven out of con- 
trol by high winds. Larry Thomas, 
Chief of Resource Management at 
Canyonlands and coordinator of the 
planned Arches burn, once supervised 
a similar fire at Death Valley. Again, 


place. The tamarisk grows around and 
under the trees, and their root systems 
are intertwined. In addition to the risk 
of setting a lire so close to these trees, 
injecting toxic substances into the root 
systems seems unthinkably dangerous. 

The delay of the prescribed bum has 
allowed opponents to demand a com- 
plete analysis. Although NPS official 
Larry Thomas called it “a waste of time 
and money,” an environmental assess- 
ment is at last being prepared and 
should be available to the public on Au- 
gust 1. (While I worked at Arches, I 
was once required to write a 20-page 
environmental assessment to move four 
picnic tables and a grill from the picnic 
area to the campground. How that proj- 
ect was more significant than this is 
beyond me. As for the waste of money, 
I would bet that the new comfy office 
chairs that arrived at the Arches visitor 
center last week cost more than the as- 
sessment will.) 

This bum is only the beginning of a 
“long-range goal” of eliminating 
tamarisk throughout the Park. Ironi- 
cally, as I write this, NPS bureaucrats 
are dedicating the completion of the Is- 
land-in-the-Sky paved road at Canyon- 
lands Park. The damage of those road- 
sides is enough to keep the NPS Re- 
source Management Division busy for 
years, yet they have turned their backs 
on what could be a worthwhile project 
to chase an exotic plant that they have 
no chance of controlling. 

Nobody likes tamarisk, but when 



semi-annual visits.) 

According to the Arches Unit Man- 
ager, “Removal of Salt Cedar (tamarisk) 
will be accomplished in two distinct 
phases. Phase I will be burning Salt 
Cedar. Phase II will be cutting all re- 
maining snags and treating stumps with 
garlen. The area will be revegetated 


there is so much work to be done else- 
where, and when the risks are so great, 
why gamble on a plan like this? Some- 
times, the best way to “manage the re- 
source” is to leave it alone. 

For copies of the EA, write: Supt. 
Harvey Wickware, Canyonlands NP, 
Moab, UT 84532. 


(“sawdust”) was poured on the entrance 
to display the only thing that would be 
left from centuries of trees if DNR is al- 
lowed its way. 

Official State Bloopers ordered us to 
disperse. When we refused, they ar- 
rested the building squatters and carried 
them into the putrid bowels of the build- 
ing which “serves” our public lands. 

A call for more old growth protest and 
protection is in order, so, EF!ers and 
concerned citizens - PAY YOUR RENT! 


an “unlucky wind” pushed the fire out 
of control and destroyed 10 acres of pre- 
cious mesquite. 

Despite this history, the NPS refuses 
to acknowledge that wind may again 
cause problems. The cottonwoods at the 
spring are unique to that section of the 
Park, an otherwise desolate, sunbaked 


EF! Biodiversity Project Needs Volunteers 


by Jasper Carlton 

In response to the continuing loss of 
wildlife habitat in the United States, 
the failure of forest planning to protect 
genetic diversity in our National 
Forests, and the need to preserve ALL 
life forms, not just a few “popular” 
species, an Earth First! Biodiversity 
Project has been organized. 

In recent years, most discussions of 
biological diversity have focused on the 
need to protect remaining tropical rain- 
forests since these ecosystems contain 
more species than temperate ecosys- 
tems and are fast being destroyed. But 
we are not without serious biological 
problems here in the US. 

On June 16, 1987, another tragic 
event occurred — the last pure Dusky 
Seaside Sparrow died in captivity at 
Lake Buena Vista, Florida. Human de- 
struction of its habitat, the building of 
Cape Canaveral, pesticides, and road 
construction sealed the fate of this 
species. It was reported as the first 
“known” species to become extinct in 
Florida, but other species will almost 
certainly follow the Dusky into the end- 
less night of extinction unless Florida’s 
cancerous population growth is brought 
under control. The Florida Panther, pos- 
sibly the rarest indigenous mammal in 
the US, may be the next victim of Homo 
developerus in the sunshine state. 

Many of our National Parks and most 
of our National Forests continue to suf- 
fer ecological degradation due to an ill- 
conceived management emphasis that 
favors recreational and commercial ac- • 
tivities over biological values. A recent 
study by William Newmark of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor found 
that 42 populations of mammals have 
disappeared in National Parks of west- 
ern North America. 

The Earth First! Biodiversity Project 
is a campaign to save this country’s last 
natural diverse ecosystems. It is being 
implemented by the EF! Biodiversity 
Task Force composed of EF! activists 
and biologists throughout the US. We 


will take a whole ecosystem approach to 
preservation. Our goal is to secure full 
recovery of as many native wildlife 
species as possible to in the Yellow- 
stone, Glacier/Bob Marshall, and 
Everglades Ecosystems. The plight of 
sensitive, Threatened, and Endangered 
species in other areas will also be ad- 
dressed and intervention strategies 
implemented as additional resources 
and grassroots groups are identified. 
The project provides an opportunity for 
both agency and independent biologists 
to become active in the fight to stop ex- 
tinctions. It is being coordinated by long 
time activist Jasper Carlton, who con- 
siders it a first step in our fight to pre- 
serve biological diversity through the 
preservation and restoration of large 
natural ecosystems. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1. Contact the 
project with any information you have 
on species that may be in trouble in your 
area — particularly those less known 
species of plants and animals that have 
fallen through the cracks of state or fed- 
eral agency planning. Send us copies of 
appeals you have filed in the forest plan- 
ning process regarding Forest Service 
wildlife management. 

2. The extent of this project’s partici- 
pation in grassroots legal actions and 
public education depends on your finan- 
cial support! Contributions sent to the 
Earth First! Foundation, and ear- 
marked for the Biodiversity Project, 
are tax deductible. If you know of indi- 
viduals or private foundations who may 
be willing to support our efforts, let us 
know. 

3. Volunteers are needed for the fol- 
lowing: public education campaigns; 
street theater and preparation of props; 
brochure preparation; pro bono attor- 
ney services; and poems, photos, and 
art with an ecosystem perspective to be 
used with articles and brochures. 

4. We need information from wildlife 
biologists, other scientists, and 
naturalists. Do you know of troubled 
but unprotected wildlife species in the 
contiguous US? Do you know of species 


on public lands that should be managed 
as “sensitive” or of “special concern” to 
prevent population declines? Do you 
know of species which should be but are 
not protected under the Endangered 
Species Act, or whose listing is being 
improperly delayed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration? This information is 
needed to develop effective administra- 
tive, legal, and public education pro- 
grams. Anonymity is assured. Sources 
of information will be kept confidential 
upon request. 

Address: EF! Biodiversity Project, 
POB 2461, Gainesville, FL 32602-2461 


MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 


The ghost of John Muir painted this crack and comment on infamous O’Shaughnessy 
Damn on the Tuolumne River at Hetch Hetchy in Yosemite National Park on 7117/87. 
The Park Service referred to the painting as “a work of art” ' while the LA Times 
editorialized it as the work of “terrorists.” 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States, and international contacts; 2) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, contact the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville, FL 32602 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville, FL 32601 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 

WILDERNESS 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford. NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! NOMADIC ACTION GROUP 
Mike Roselle 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 


LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

MONTEREY EF! 

Rob & Kim Burton 
505 11th St. 

Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408)372-2426 

MORGAN HILL EF! 

Rod Coronado 
235 Kalana Ave. 

Morgan Hill, CA 95037 
(408)463-0488 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Humboldt EF! QL Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

Northcoast EF! 

POB 455 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Greg King (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

Sonoma County EF! 
c/o Larry Hanson 
8684 Trenton Rd. 

Forestville, CA 95436 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Ukiah EARTH FIRST! 

Betty & Gary Ball 
POB 1415 
Ukiah, CA 95482 
(707)468-1660/468-1355 

Upper Eel EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


SACRAMENTO EF! 

Mary Dean 
2525 P St. #2 
Sacramento, CA 95816 
(916)454-2883 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! GROUP!: 

Bay Area EF! 

Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

Marin County 
Tim Jeffries 
22 Claus Circle 
Fairfax, CA 94930 
(415)456-7433 


MASSACHUSETTS EF! 

Waltzing Matilda 
c/o Peace Pagoda 
100 Cape Hill Road 
Levitt, MA 01054 

c/o Matilda 
32 Chestnut Hill 
Greenfield, MA 01301 
(413)772-6441 

Boston Area EF! 

Ben Fir 

121 Museum St. #2 
Somerville, MA 02143 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Northland Earth First! 

Andrea Deveau 
Rocco Altobelli 
Northland College 
Ashland, WI 54806 

Steven & Landis Spickerman 
3670 Darling Lane 
Ike Walton Lake 
Lac du Flambeau, WI 54538 
(715)588-3413 

Hal Lupinek 
5014 N. Harding 
Chicago, IL 60625 
(312)341-0800 (day) 

Elaine Vercruysse 
105 Galdys 

Fox River Grove, IL 60033 
(312)639-8631 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

John Zelazny 
POB 7153 

Missoula, MT 59807 
(406)549-0346 

Rose Zechman 
816 Cooley 
Missoula, MT 59802 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
POB 95 

Embudo, NM 87531 
(505)579-4305 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 


MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Flagstaff EF! 

Mary Sojourner 
OCSR #14 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
(602)774-8601 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 

Phoenix EF! 

Vaugn Croteau 
POB 5597 

Scottsdale, AZ 85261 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

DAVIS EARTH FIRST! 

Bob Echols 
2535 Westemesse 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916)753-SOLR 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 


SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 


SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

STANISLAUS EARTH FIRST! 
Bill Curless 
POB 901 

Oakdale, CA 95361 
(209)258-8339 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 
Boulder, CO 80302 

(303)442-5518 

Scott Sala 
1141 Emerson 
Denver, CO 80218 
(303)831-6093 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 
Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MARYLAND EARTH FIRST! 
Jeanine Garella 
3103 White Hall Rd 
White Hall, MD 21161 
(301)692-2214 


Kathy Chaney 
504 S. Michigan 
Roswell, NM 88201 
(505)624-2856 

NEW YORK CITY EF! 

Matt Meyers 
821 Carroll St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 
(718)789-3006 
Long Island EF! 

John Edsail & Linda Yuhas 
Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 

NORTH CAROLINA EF! 

Ted Outwater & Chip Hughes 
604 W. Chapel Hill St. 
Durham, NC 27701 
(919)682-3818 

OHIO EARTH FIRST! 

Jerry R. Welch 
1150 McIntosh Ave. 

Akron, OH 44314 
(216)848-1979 

Dev Weiss 

8293 Chagrin Mills Rd 
Novelty, OH 44072 
(216 )338-3589/338-5383 

Ohio Valley EF! 

Brian Hagemann 
727 Dixmyth Apt. 502 West 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 
(513)961-3660 

SISKIYOU EARTH FIRST! 
POB 212 

Williams, OR 97544 
Bobcat (503)846-6055 
Chant or Jeffree 899-1696 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Sedge Simons 
4018 Tumberry 
Houston, TX 77025 
(713)669-0733 

Leah Averett 
551 Lois Circle 
Grandburg, TX 76048 
(817)599-0084 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 


WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 

Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 

North Central WA EF! 

Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

WEST VIRGINIA EF! 

JR Spruce 
Box 222-A, RR 1 
Ridgeley, WV 26753 

(304)738-2212 

WYOMING EARTH FIRST! 
Hiroshima Svendsen 
Box 2166 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-4793 

Vistara Parham 
32 Redpoll Lane RR 3 
Sheridan, WY 82801 
(307)674-4795 

LOCAL CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
NCWA 
POB 189 
Jasper, AR 72641 

Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 


NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

Van Howell/Marsha Slatkin 
POB 2063 
Setduket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 

c/o Otzinachson Group 

POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 


Mike Podgurski 
945 Gordon St. 

Allentown, PA 18102 
(215)776-1353 

TENNESSEE 
Brian Lee Hickok 
POB 202 

Maryville, TN 37803 
(615)856-6525 

UTAH 

Julien Puzey 
June Fulmer 
864 Roosevelt Ave. 

Salt Lake City, UT 84105 
(801)484-7344 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517 1/2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 


ATTENTION ALL CONTACTS 
If you did not discuss your listing in 
the EF! Directory with Bob Kaspar at 
the RRR, write or call him by Sep- 
tember 1 to retain your listing in the 
Directory. The Directory is undergoing 
its semi-annual purge/update; the 
next total review will be in February. 
We want to list only those contacts in 
the Directory who are active and who 
wish to be listed. By requiring you 
to contact Bob, we can gauge your 
interest! 


ALASKA 
Michael Lewis 
105 Cedar Beach Rd. 

Sitka, AK 99855 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan-Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 
(213)224-1839 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Benjamin White 
12213 Avery Rd 
Fairfax, VA 22033 
(703)264-1666 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 
PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 

(305)466-0833 

HAWAII 

Sally L. Gribbin 
POB 718 

Honolulu, HI 96808 

IOWA 
Bruce Espe 
RR 1, Box 54 
Dexter, IA 50070 
(515)743-2798 

KANSAS/MISSOUR! 

Linda Sandusky 
514 Meadowbrook 
Olathe, KS 66062 
(913)829-4431 

KENTUCKY 
A1 Fritsch 
POB 298 

Livingston, KY 40445 

LOUISIANA 
Stephen Duplantier 
POB 512 

Abita Springs, LA 70420 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MICHIGAN 
Stan VanVelsor 
3173 Chelsea Circle 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952 

NEVADA 
Karen T)inner 
50 Berrum PI. 

Apt. B 

Reno, NV 89509 
(702)827-1518 

Rick Foster 
POB 4269 

Incline Village, NV 89450 
(702)831-1314 w 
(916)581-7766 h 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Vicki-Lyn Bums 
POB 5106 
Dover, NH 03820 
(603)692-5370 

NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 
Debbie Malkin 
c/o 47 Willow Lane 
Tenafly, NJ 07670 
(201)567-0528 


EARTH 

FIRST! 

EVENTS 


*EARTH FIRST! CALIFORNIA 
RENDEZVOUS. From the Coast 
Range in 1986, we’re heading east into 
the Sierra for this year’s round of in- 
formation and inspiration. Picture 
yourself amidst the Yellow Pines of 
the Yosemite region celebrating John 
Muir’s vision with fellow eco-activists, 
and you’ll see the makings of another 
wondrous gathering. 

It will be held September 18-20, at 
Camp Mather, bordering Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. To get there, take Route 
120 to within one mile of the park 
entrance. Take Evergreen Rd to Camp 
Mather (7-9 miles). If confused, ask 
your way to Hetch Hetchy Reservoir; 
the camp is half way between 120 and 
the flooded valley. Bring gear and 
food for the weekend. Cost per person 
is $15, which covers the site, entertain- 
ment, and planning costs. Ollie North 
didn’t give us our piece of the pie, so 
please plan to pay. 

Workshops will be held on Saturday 
and on Sunday morning. Sunday af- 
ternoon is for regional or issue follow- 
up meetings. Workshops include: Off- 
shore Oil, Desert Bill, Water Issues, 
Lions, Strategy, Media, Rainforest, 
Ski Development, and Forest Service. 
Bring information about your cam- 
paign; Tables will be provided for you 
to disseminate information about 
your campaign. We will only sell the 
standard EF! trinkets. 

If you have questions or suggestions, 
contact: Tom Skeele, Box 272, Yose- 
mite, CA 95389 (209-375-6541); or Sally 
Miller, POB 22, Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619-647-6595). 

IMPORTANT NOTE: At the last 
minute before press, we found out 
that the operators of the camp where 
the California Rendezvous will be held 
will not, under any circumstances, 
allow dogs on the property. Leave your 
dogs home. Do not bring them to the 
California Rendezvous, period. 

*WOODPECKERS’ REBELLION 
POW WOW, Sept. 25-27. Local groups 
throughout the US are starting a Wood- 
peckers’ Rebellion against clearcutting. 
They will have a Pow Wow to discuss 
strategy at Lazy Black Bear Farm, four 
miles south of Paoli, Indiana, near the 
Hoosier National Forest; with field trips 
to clearcuts, old growth forests, and 
selection-cut forests. The Pow Wow pro- 
gram — featuring Bill Oliver and other 
fine performers — will be held Saturday 
afternoon. The Woodpecker’s Rebellion 
will later hold a coordinated descent 
upon National Forest clearcuts in every 
region, Saturday, Oct. 24. Each group 
can choose a clearcut and an action — 
from planting a non-commercial tree to 
staging a skit. Some national media in- 
tend to cover it. The rebels hope to 
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notify the local media of who is par- 
ticipating, so please contact: Anti- 
Clearcutting Network, 5934 Royal 
Lane, Suite 223, Dallas, TX 75230. 


POW-WOW Campsite Location 



*ECOLOGUES. The New York Green 
Party and the NYU Environmental 
Conservation Education Program in- 
vite Greens, bioregionalists, and deep 
ecologists to a new project of ecological 
forums — Ecologues. A goal of the 
forums is the articulation of ecological 
ideas applicable for creating public 
policies. The forums are held in the 
Loeb Student Center on the NYU cam- 
pus (Washington Sq. South), from 7:30 
to 9:30 PM. Scheduled speakers ire: 
Martha Herbert (Sep. 1), Gabriel Moran 
(Oct. 7), Thomas Berry (Nov. 5), Walter 
Karp (Dec. 7). For information, call Loma 
Salzman at 718-522-6138 or Tom Colwell 
at 212-598-2593; or write Ecologues, c/o 
ECEP, NYU— Washington Sq, 737 E 
Building, NY, NY 10003. 

*FIRST ANNUAL WORLD RAIN- 
FOREST WEEK, September 7-13. The 
goals are to publicize rainforest destruc- 
tion and to strengthen the network of 
rainforest activists. Events will be held 
worldwide, from protests in Europe to 
dance festivals in Brazil. The type of 
event you choose depends on you. If you 
can help, please contact Rainforest 
Action Network, 300 Broadway, SF, CA 
94133; 415-398-4404. 

*IS THERE A FUTURE FOR THE 
BLACK BEAR IN THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS? This 
conference will be held at the Owen Con- 
ference Center, U of NC — Asheville, 
Sept. 29, 1987. The Bear Action Net- 
work (Rt.2 Box 132, Leicester, NC 
28748) and Katuah (POB 638, Leicester 
28748) are among the sponsors. Admis- 
sion costs $5. 


EF! Grazing Task 
Force Forms 

by Tecolote 

Participants of the Earth First! Ren- 
dezvous Grazing Workshop are calling 
for a nationwide week of protest to re- 
move livestock from public lands. No 
other activity has devastated lands of 
the West so much as grazing. Our public 
lands have been transformed into cow- 
bumt wastelands, and will not begin to 
recover until we get livestock off public 
lands. This issue is of nationwide con- 
cern because we all subsidize welfare 
ranching to the tune of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars yearly, and because the 
land affected belongs to all Americans 
(to the extent that land is “owned”). 

Local groups should plan demonstra- 
tions for the week of October 26. 
Protests are tentatively planned for 
Albuquerque, Tucson, Prescott, Fort 
Worth, and southern California. (Write 
one of the local contacts listed here.) 

Two comprehensive sources describe 
the abuse of land by the livestock indus- 
try: Lynn Jacobs’ Free Our Public 
Lands! and Nancy and Denzel Fergu- 
son’s Sacred Cows at the Public Trough. 
Unlimited free copies of Lynn’s tabloid 
are available from: Lynn Jacobs, POB 
5784, Tucson, AZ 85703; donations are 
urgently needed. 

The following persons volunteered to 
be grazing contacts: 

Lynn Jacobs (address above) 

Nancy Zierenberg, POB 25510, Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 

Dick Scar, Box 717, Buena Vista, CO 81211 

Dave Lucas, Box 241, Boulder, CO 80306 

Brad Lagorio, 2405 Meadow Rd. SW, Albuquerque, NM 

87105 

Steve Marlatt, 817 Trailing Heart, Roswell, NM 88201 
Don Morris, POB 1551, Willits, CA 95490 
Jeff Hoffman, Bay Area EF! (see Directory) 

Van Clothier, San Diego EF!, POB 674, Del Mar, CA 92014 

Olympia EF!, Box 10122, Olympia, WA 98502 

Ray Lindsey, 1507 Edgevale Rd, Fort Pierce, FL 33482 


On the Road Again — 

Or, We’re Having so much Fun, 
Let’s do it Again! 


by Roger Featherstone 

Our Earth First! Rainforest Road- 
show has gone extremely well so far. 
Cecelia’s heartfelt music has inspired 
the rest of us. The film is a hit. John 
Seed holds the audiences spellbound. 
John’s kids, Bodhi and Janaka, have 
greatly helped the show. The road man- 
ager, myself, has managed to retain 
some semblance of his cool on the tour. 
We thank the organizers in each city, 
without whom the shows would not have 
happened. 

We are considering more roadshows 
for January through March, 1988. Plans 
are tentative now, and this is simply a 
call for persons to express interest in a 
show. If you are at all intrigued by any 
of the following roadshow ideas, contact 
me. 

I would like shows focused on the fol- 
lowing themes: 1. Rainforests; we have 
a copy of John’s film “Earth First!,” and 


rainforest merchandise. 2. Uranium 
mining; the protest after the RRR con- 
vinced me that there is national interest 
to be tapped by such a show. 3. Earth 
First! general ranting and raving show 
for cities that have not yet seen us. 4. 
Grizzlies; the Grizzly Bear Task Force is 
interested in me organizing a road show, 
which might feature Doug Peacock. I 
plan to focus on the Midwest and East 
Coast for these tours, but all areas will 
be considered, depending on local 
interest. 

The format will remain the same as 
for our previous shows: music; speeches; 
a movie, slide show, or video; and trin- 
kets for sale. The purpose will be enter- 
tainment, education, and fund-raising. 

We need help in many ways for these 
shows. So, musicians, speakers, ac- 
tivists, hosts, groupies . . . contact me. 
I’d like to know how much interest is out 
there by September, so these shows will 
have plenty of lead time. To reach me, 
write to EF! in Tucson or Canyon, CA. 



John Seed, Bodhi, and Janaka rehearse for their Road Shmv at the RRR. 
Photo by David Cross. 


Tobacco is an Evil Weed 


by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 

(Friends of the Earth Malaysia), 
37, Lorong Birch, Penang, Malaysia. 

It is plainly preferable that tobacco 
not be grown at all. If it continues to be 
grown, then tobacco companies must be 
compelled to promote other ways to 
cure it. Two to three hectares of trees 
are now used to cure one ton of tobacco, 
to make it fit for cigarette smoking. To 
grow tobacco is therefore to destroy 
trees. 

The unheralded scandal of the to- 
bacco industry is its damage to vast 
tracts of land in developing countries. 
The US Global 2000 Report identifies 
deforestation as the most serious en- 
vironmental problem now facing the 
Third World. Almost 100 developing 
countries have been involved in growing 
tobacco. Typically, a peasant farmer 
with a four-hectare farm will set aside 
half a hectare to grow tobacco. Curing 
is commonly done by flue, burley (open 
air), or oriental sun dried. 

In 1981, half the curing was done in 
flues or bams. In this process, tobacco 
leaf is placed in bams and slowly dried 
by burning wood. In most of Africa, the 
curing is done by farmers on their own 
premises, each with his own curing 
bam, each finding his own wood. 

An estimate favourable to the tobacco 
industry suggests 2.5 million hectares 
of trees are axed each year to cure 2.5 
million tons of tobacco. According to 
Global 2000 Report, 18-20 million hec- 
tares of trees are being cut each year for 
all purposes. 

Maybe one of every eight trees cut 
down is used for curing tobacco. In 
Kenya, much of the land’s protective 
tree cover has been lost, and food pro- 
duction is threatened — all because the 
economic incentives provided by to- 
bacco companies make tobacco an ir- 
resistibly profitable commodity. Clear- 
ing trees for curing has caused severe 
soil erosion in the Himalayas and in Sri 
Lanka. 


A great deal of insecticide must be 
used in the early stages of tobacco 
growth. An internal document of a 
British tobacco company reveals that in 
the month before planting and three 
months after planting at least 16 appli- 
cations of insecticides must be made. A 
Western farmer would find it difficult to 
follow the insecticide use instructions. 
For a Third World farmer, it may be im- 
possible. One of the insecticides is Al- 
drin (made by Shell Oil Co.) which is 
banned or restricted in most Western 
countries. 

With their huge revenues, the to- 
bacco companies have a continuing 
courtship with many Third World gov- 
ernments. To end these problems, gov- 
ernments must reduce the acreage for 
tobacco growing, ultimately down to 
zero acres. 



John Seed 
Roadshow 

by John Seed 

JULY 14: The EF! Rainforest Road- 
show is half over and I’m excited by the 
response that Roger and I have been re- 
ceiving. Great opening in San Francisco 
to 180 people; gigs in Berkeley, Sebas- 
topol, Chico, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, and the Rendezvous. Thanks to 
the EF! Foundation for making it possi- 
ble. People loved “Earth First!” — the 
documentary I made with Jeni Kendell 
and Paul Tait about the damming of the 
Franklin River in southwest Tasmania’s 
temperate rainforest wilderness. The 
Foundation plans to buy a 16 mm print 
of this film, which should be available 
this fall. 

The first two weeks of June was one 
of the high points of my life — floating 
the San Juan with the EF! Foundation 
Board; the RRR, the best festival I ever 
attended; and the state-of-the-art ac- 
tion that followed at the Grand Canyon. 
While in the US, I participated in two 
Councils of All Beings (see my article on 
these rituals in the last issue). One was 
at Ben Lomond, CA, with Joanna Macy 
(with whom I originally developed the 
Council); the other was at the RRR with 
Bill Devall, whose deep ecology in- 
spired the Councils in the first place. 
Both had a strong positive effect on all 
who participated. I’ve agreed to lead 
more Councils next summer: in Ben 
Lomond on the Summer Solstice; L.A.; 
Virginia; Washington; Arizona; and 
Boulder, CO. I hope to do EF! Road- 
shows near these places. New Society 
Publishers have asked Joanna and I to 
do a book on the Council of All Beings, 
and this should be out next spring. 

JULY 20: We’re outside the Pillsbury 
Corporation headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, after our roadshow last night. 
Employees are peering out at “cows” 
shitting Whoppers, as we roast 
Pillsbury’s flagship Burger King for its 
destruction of Central American rain- 
forest. This morning’s Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune had a story about 
Pillsbury’s problems with BK. Sales 
were down 12% in May. May was Whop- 
per Stopper month and EF! groups 
around the US protested against BK. 
Greenpeace folks here helped EF! con- 
tact Chuck Varney to organize this ac- 
tion. Forty protesters with placards and 
a 50-foot Rainforest Action Network 
banner are chanting “Save the Rain- 
forest, Boycott Burger King” and 
“Earth First! No Compromise.” 


+ LATE ANNOUNCEMENT * 

J As we were going to press, * 
J Burger King announced that J 
J they would no longer importj 
J Rainforest Beef. Whopper 
J Stopper has succeeded! 

J Full details next issue . 
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by Australopithecus 


Wilderness Compared to Herpes 

“Wilderness is like herpes. Once you 
get it, it’s forever.” Thus spake an Inter- 
mountain Forest Industry Association 
spokesman, in arguing for opening 
Montana’s remaining roadless areas to 
development. Joe Hinson offered this 
immortal simile on May 30 at the 
Montana Logging Association’s annual 
convention in Kalispell. (Missoulian, 
5-31-87) 

Koalas Keeling Over Down Under 

Koalas are already extinct in South 
Australia and now are dying at a danger- 
ous rate along Australia’s east coast. 
While many scientists are befuddled by 
this tragedy, ecologists suggest the ob- 
vious: Humans are the culprits. Habitat 
destruction and human-induced stress 
are eradicating these marsupial tree- 
dwellers. 

Beavers Rebound 

Beavers, driven to extinction in 
Massachusetts in the late 1700s, are 
returning — with a vengeance. Rein- 
troduced in the 1920s, their numbers 
have soared in recent years. As a result, 
there have been increasing incidents of 
Beaver ponds flooding roads, houses 
and other developments throughout 
New England and other regions where 
Beavers, are returning. For instance, in 
1984, a Beaver pond that broke its dam 
and washed away a section of track in 
Vermont was blamed for a train wreck 
that killed five people. Currently, Con- 
rail is in conflict with a farmer in 
Pittsfield, western Massachusetts, on 
whose farm Beavers have built a pond. 
Conrail claims the pond endangers their 
track, so they threatened the noble 
farmer, who maintains that the Beavers 
have a right to their home, with a law- 
suit. Wildlife biologists say Mas- 
sachusetts is now “saturated” with 
Beavers west of the Connecticut River 
for several reasons. 1. They are now pro- 
tected. 2. New England’s forests are 
more widespread now than at the end of 
the 19th century, when they had been 
logged heavily for decades. 3. Their wet- 
lands habitat is protected by Mas- 
sachusetts state law. 4. In some areas 
the severity of water pollution has been 
lessened. While some officials have or- 
dered trapping and transplanting of 
Beavers disrupting human designs, 
some wildlife biologists explain that the 
problem is not so much Beavers en- 
croaching upon developed areas as it is 
humans encroaching upon undeveloped 
wetlands. Furthermore, they note that 
Beaver ponds are aiding in the return of 
songbirds, Great Blue Herons, and 
Moose into parts of the northeast, such 
as Upstate New York. ( Boston Globe, 6- 
1-87) 

African Bird Trade Booms 

The Environmental Investigation 
Ageney (El A) has collected data show- 
ing that the international bird trade re- 
sults in the capture of 20 million West 
African birds a year, with about 50% of 
those dying before being exported, and 
17% of the survivors dying during trans- 
port and quarantine. The main birds of 
export from West Africa are finches and 
parrots. They are imported mainly by 
Europe, the US, and Japan. (EIA, Unit 
32, 40 Bowling Green Lane, London, 
England ECIR ONE) 

Leaking Ship Detonated 

Energy corporations claim again and 
again ad nauseum that they can “con- 
tain” or clean up oil spills in the ocean. 
Their claims should come under greater 
scrutiny in light of Interior Secretary 
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Don Hodel’s decision in April to open 
750 million acres of land for oil and gas 
exploration off the coasts of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. A re- 
cent oil spill from a South Korean ship 
grounded in Alaska’s Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge in the Aleutian Islands 
places in greater doubt such industry 
and government claims of safety. Judg- 
ing that the ship could not be refloated 
and that the oil could not be pumped out 
safely, the Coast Guard gave approval 
for Underwater Construction (an An- 
chorage firm) to stop the spill in a way 
that would allegedly eliminate all re- 
maining oil in the ship’s tanks — by 
blowing up the the ship. (Earth trust 
XPress) 

Turtles Dive Deepest 

Sperm Whales have long been 
thought to be the deepest-diving air- 
breathing animals, having been recorded 
at 3740 feet below the ocean surface. Re- 
cently, however, scientists tracked a 
Leatherback Sea Turtle to at least 3936 
feet below the surface. ( TheWashington 
Post, 6-8-87) 

Elephants Hold Reunion 

Forty wild Indian Elephants held 
their second annual reunion at a south- 
east Bangladesh tea garden near the 
beach in late April. The two day reunion 
took place in a village in Dulahazara. 
The elephants came from the eastern 
Banderban Hills bordering India’s 
Mizoran state. Though some villagers 
fled their homes in fear, the elephants 
merely frolicked together harmlessly 
and — in contrast to other recent 
elephant gatherings in Asia (gatherings 
of party animals!) — caused no damage 
to crops. (Earthtrust XPress) 

FWS Poisons Foxes 

An ongoing environmental dilemma 
on the 69,000-acre Aleutian island of 
Kiska epitomizes the folly of human 
introduction of non-native species. In 
1836, long before Alaska became a state, 
Russian fur traders introduced the 
Arctic Fox onto Kiska. Fox numbers 
grew sharply as they took advantage of 
Aleutian Canada Geese, which were not 
adapted to the threat of land predators. 
By the 1980s, Kiska held 700 foxes, 
while the total Aleutian Canada Goose 
population (most live on the Aleutian is- 
land of Buldir) dropped to 5000. The US 
Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) then 
decided that to save the Aleutian 
Canada Goose — an Endangered 
species — they must eradicate Kiska’s 
Arctic Foxes. To this end, the FWS, in 
April 1986, over the objections of en- 
vironmentalists, commenced dropping 
on Kiska 48,000 pellets of Compound 
1080 — a slow-killing poison. Since 
then, the FWS has “cautiously” de- 
clared Kiska “fox-free.” Yet, alas, in ap- 
parently ending the fox problem (in a 
savage and potentially environmentally 
ruinous way), the FWS may have 
created another problem. Kiska’s popu- 
lation of Norway Rats — introduced 
from ships in World War II — may now 
soar in the absence of their predator, 
the fox. The rats presently inhabit the 
beach areas while the geese are inland, 
but rats spread, and they eagerly de- 
vour eggs. . . . (New York Times, 5-31- 
87) 

Loggers Shoot Eagles? 

In early June, the Daily Sitka Sen- 
tinel and other Alaska papers reported 
that the carcasses of 19 to 30 Bald 
Eagles had been discovered at the 
LaBouchere Bay logging camp garbage 
dump on Prince of Wales Island, 75 
miles northwest of Ketchikan. In 1983, 
13 dead eagles had been found in the 
same place. It seems that loggers of the 
Ketchikan Pulp Company (a subsidiary' 
of Louisiana-Pacific and one of two 
maj or logging corporations in Southeast 
Alaska) shoot the eagles out of trees for 
sport. To our knowledge, no one has 
been arrested for these atrocities, al- 
though camp manager John King has 


been a prime Suspect. Earth First! 
urges the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
to guard against such killings and to 
pressure law officials to summarily as- 
sign any persons caught killing eagles to 
at least 10 years hard labor replanting 
clearcuts. Readers who know of eagle 
killers in Alaska, or who wish to urge 
the FWS to guard against such killings, 
should write to FWS at POB 3202, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 99901 (907-225-9691). 

S. Africa Plots Zambezi Diversion 
South African government officials 
and West German engineers are quietly 
planning to divert much of the Zambezi 
River by canal 800 miles across Bots- 
wana. This nefarious scheme, which was 
only recently exposed, would destroy 
Zambezi riparian habitat and perhaps 
doom the vast herds of Botswana’s 
Kalahari Desert. It would likely lead to 
the draining of one of the world’s largest 
freshwater wetlands — the Okavango 
Delta. If the project is built, South Af- 
rica would pump water from the Zam- 
bezi as it passes through the Caprivi 
Strip, which has fallen into the control 
of the South African army. The canal 
would run through Chobe National 
Park, Moremi Wildlife Reserve, eastern 
Kalahari, then enter South Africa and 
end in the province of Transvaal. Trans- 
vaal’s enormous industrial and agricul- 
tural demand for water is fast depleting 
that arid region’s water supplies. De- 
Beers diamond mine in the Kalahari 
would also exploit the canal water. So 
great is DeBeers’ water demand that it 
has already drained Lake Xau and may 
soon begin draining the Okavango. The 
draining of Lake Xau and the introduc- 
tion of cattle and fences in the savannah 
has decimated the Kalahari’s huge herds 
of migrating ungulates, once second 
only to those of East Africa’s Serengeti 
Plains. This new water diversion may 
complete the destruction of the 
Okavango-Chobe ecosystem. (Monitor, 
1506 9th St. NW, Wash., DC 20036) 

Dune Reclamation Attempts Blocked 

A huge sand dune in Grand Sable 
Dunes park, on the shore of Lake 
Superior in Michigan ’s Upper Penin- 
sula, has for the last decade been creep- 
ing across the gravel road into the park, 
Alger County Road H-58. The dune has 
forced the Alger County Road Commis- 
% sion to remove 2000 cubic yards of sand 
j from the road each year. Unfortunately, 
park and county officials are not willing 
to let the dune reclaim the roaded area. 
They recently planted grass on the dune 
'"in an attempt to stabilize it, and they are 
considering far more destructive means 
of halting the dune. Such means might 
include digging a tunnel under the 
dune, building a new road to bypass the 
dune, or removing the dune by dozer 
and truck. ( Milwaukee Journal, 6-20) 

Letters 

*As reported several months ago in 
EF! , one of Japan’s last unspoiled coral 
reefs is threatened. Shiraho reefs coral 
community faces the threat of landfill 
and a runway atop the reef. Shiraho vil- 
lagers, who depend upon the reef for 
food and income, oppose the airport. 
“Natural Monument” status, requested 
for Shiraho reef in a petition now being 
circulated, would make protection of the 
designated species an official national 
priority. The large colony of the rare 
hard-skeleton octocoral Heliopora 
corulea (Pacific Blue Coral) at Shiraho 
needs this protection. The governor of 
Okinawa Prefecture advocates com- 
mencement of construction by the end 
of 1987. Letters opposing the airport, 
and calling for a scientific survey of 
Shiraho reef and designation of Shiraho’s 
Blue Coral colony as a Natural Monu- 
ment, are needed. Send to: Shiraho 
Blue Coral Natural Monument Designa- 
tion, Campaign Coordinator, Kyoiku 
Iinkai, Okinawa-ken Kishigaki-shi 
Misaki-cho 16-6, 907, Japan. Questions 
about the Shiraho campaign can be sent 
to: Maggie Suzuki, Western Division, 
Kagawa-ken Okawa-gun, Hiketa-cho 
Hiketa 3282, 769-29 Japan. 
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*The Bureau of Land Management is 
proposing to amend its regulations guid- 
ing livestock management on public 
lands. The BLM’s proposed rules, pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of May 20, 
would increase the domination of public 
lands by ranchers. Among the changes 
which will allow even more trampling of 
western lands by livestock are the fol- 
lowing: 1. The rules would end the exist- 
ing policy that grazing use not exceed 
an area’s grazing capacity. 2. The BLM 
would be freed of the obligation to allo- 
cate forage to wildlife. 3. The “coopera- 
tive management agreement” would be 
reinstated, giving ranchers a greater 
role in managing public lands. 4. The 
BLM would lose the authority to cancel 
the grazing privileges of ranchers who 
violate environmental laws. Comments 
in opposition to BLM’s proposed 
changes should be sent immediately to: 
Director (140), BLM, Room 5555, Main 
Interior Bldg., 1800 C St. NW, Wash., 
DC 20240. Also, Congresspersons 
should be warned of the threat of these 
proposed changes, and asked to support 
legislation to raise the grazing fees for 
public lands to at least market values. 

*Utah’s High Uintas are increasingly 
threatened not only by timber cutting 
but by oil and gas drilling. Wolverine 
Exploration Company has proposed to 
drill in the Wasatch National Forest’s 
Stillwater drainage at Christmas 
Meadows. The Forest Service appears 
willing to allow development of a line of 
oil fields between Christmas Meadows 
and Hickey Mountain — which is al- 
ready under assault by oil developers, 
who plan to drill 79 wells and build 125 
miles of roads. If oil drilling in the Still- 
water drainage is successful, wells may 
later be drilled in nearby roadless lands 
— possibly including the High Uintas 
Wilderness, due to leases predating the 
1984 Utah Wilderness Act. The effects 
of oil development combined with the 
proposed Boundary Creek Timber Sale 
(east of the drill site, between the Still- 
water and the East Fork of the Bear) 
and the proposed Main Fork Timber 
Sale would be calamitous for the Moose, 
Elk, Pine Marten, Goshawks and possi- 
bly Lynx inhabiting the Stillwater 
drainage. Send letters opposing all oil 
and gas development, particularly Wol- 
verine Exploration’s Stillwater well pro- 
posal, and all timber cutting in the High 
Uintas, to: Dale Bosworth, Wasatch 
Forest Supervisor, 8226 Federal Bldg. , 
SLC, UT 84138. 

*Earth Island Institute’s Environ- 
mental Project On Central America 
(EPOCA) recently sent out an alert cal- 
ling for letters on behalf of Nicaraguan 
forests. In sum, thanks to pressure from 

e nvironmentalists in Nicara gua and, 

tlmou gimit" the worTcT Nicaraguan 
Presi dent Daniel Ortega. in’Tfunersusp * 
pencIerTthe SanTuan River watershed 
timber" concession A The agreement 
would™Gve°^e3ed _ 3§00 square kilome- 
ters of virgin tropical rainforest in 
southeastern Nicaragua to a private 
Costa Rican timber company, .£i£ase_ 
thank Ortega for canceling the San Juan 
timber concession andUrge h rnto seek 
establishment of a bios phere r eserve~ta 
p rotect the San Juanw atefsKed. Write: 
President Daniel Ortega Saavedra, c/o 
EP OCA, Ea^ 7^a^Tns t.,^0trEroa3*- 
w ayT~Suite 28^I : TT.TCATt^l5S . , ~ 
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Continued from page 3 

sed years of such nonsense with no im- 
provement in the unemployment rate 
or the quality of workers’ lives, I would 
like to assemble ideas on an Earth First! 
response to the growth maniacs’ claims. 

I will be grateful for thoughts sent to 
me. After gathering ideas, I plan an 
article. Also, is anyone interested in an 
EF! amateur radio network on the 
order of New Directions Radio of days 
past? 

Hank Bruse, 235 Travis Dr. , Wisconsin 
Rapids, WI 54494 

SFB, 

I’d like to add one more thing that 
EF! is big enough to encompass: re- 
ligionists and atheists. I am not one to 
force my lack of beliefs on others, so I 
will not argue with those who find their 
love of Earth consistent with belief in 
a cosmic director. However, I would like 
my rights respected in EF! circles. 

I was unhappy to be called to “circle 
up” near the end of a recent EF! dem- 
onstration, thinking we were going to 
continued on page 13 




Aussie Cattlemen’s Image Hurt 

Apparently, ranchers in Australia are 
as ignominious a lot as those in the US. 
That at least is suggested by the follow- 
ing report sent by an Australian EFler: 

In May, near Melbourne Australia, on 
the film set for the sequel to “The Man 
from Snowy River,” the movie crew 
bludgeoned to death, with the blunt end 
of an axe, a pregnant mare who was not 
cooperating with filmers. The Victorian 
Alpine graziers and mountain cattlemen 
have had their way too long, but they 
may have stumbled this time. By por- 
traying themselves as the symbol of the 
Australian ethos through films such as 
“The Man from Snowy River,” and by 
other ignoble means, they have man- 
aged to continue to graze cattle in the 
Victorian Alpine region. They have 
blocked Victorian government initia- 
tives to declare an Alpine National 
Park. They have produced stickers such 
as “Mountain cattlemen care for the 
High Country,” which are common on 
the cars of those deluded by the myth 
they have created. 

A renewed campaign is under way for 
the Alpine National Park by conserva- 
tion groups. Meanwhile, animal libera- 
tion activists have taken up the cause of 
the horse and are preparing to blockade 
the release of the new film. The moun- 
tain cattlemen have threatened legal ac- 
tion against the RSPCA. The effect of 
this has been the stifling of almost all 
public comment on the issues of the kill- 
ing of the horse and the false myth the 
cattlemen have created. The legal ac- 
tion threat shows how paranoid they are 
about their public image. They have al- 
most free grazing access to land when 
every other farmer must pay for land 
use; this advantage depends upon per- 
petuating their myth. 

Arizona Wilderness Proposed 

In an upcoming issue of EF!, we will 
present a Wilderness proposal for the 
remaining roadless lands of Arizona. 
Meanwhile, we will introduce the 
Arizona wilderness debate by present- 
ing part of a news alert by The Wilder- 
ness Society Southwest Regional Office 
(234 N Central Ave. Suite 430, Phoenix, 
AZ 85004.) 

The Arizona Congressional delega- 
tion has presented an opportunity to 
protect some of Arizona’s best remain- 
ing wildlands as Wilderness. The dele- 
gation feels that “it may be possible to 
resolve during the 100th Congress, the 
remaining wilderness issues in 
Arizona.” 

Since the Wilderness Act passed in 
1964, Congress has designated 
2,037,265 acres of land in Arizona as 
Wilderness — just 3% of the land area 
of the state. An additional 5 million 
acres have been proposed or are being 
studied for Wilderness by federal land, 
managing agencies. Of these, about 2.1 
million acres are administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM), 
1.4 million by the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice (FWS), 1.5 million by the National 
Park Service and several hundred 
thousand by the Forest Service. 

The most threatened of the lands 
under consideration are those of the 
BLM. Interior Secretary Don Hodel 
has continued the anti-wilderness 
policies of James Watt. If he has his 


way, hundreds of thousands of acres of 
BLM wildlands will be opened to off 
road vehicles, mineral development, 
road construction, powerline corridors 
and other damaging activities. 

Some of the most spectacular mid- 
land treasures in Arizona are on BLM 
lands. For example, 20 miles of peren- 
nially flowing water — like a magnet for 
rare populations of midlife — are in- 
cluded within the Gila Box area. 
Whether such areas are preserved as 
Wilderness or opened for development 
may be determined soon. 

A second wilderness opportunity is 
on the National Wildlife Refuges of 
Arizona. Four of these — Kofa, Cabeza 
Prieta, Imperial and Havasu — were 
proposed for Wilderness by the FWS in 
the 1970s, but Congress has not yet 
acted on these recommendations. 
Wilderness designation will preserve 
habitat for the rare Desert Bighorn 
Sheep and endangered species like the 
Sonoran Pronghorn Antelope [a sub- 
species], which is found in the US only 
on the Cabeza Prieta Refuge and 
nearby lands. 

WHAT YO U CAN DO: Write Arizona 
senators and representatives urging 
their support for Wilderness designa- 
tion of all qualifying land in Arizona. 
Mention the threatened BLM lands and 
the 1.4 million acres ofWildlife Refuges. 

R. Waldmire’s Art Recommended 

We recommend to Earth Firstlers the 
splendid art and map work of Robert 
Waldmire. Waldmire’s intricately de- 
tailed posters — of Illinois, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Missouri, 14- 
sta te Midw &stRegioft, and tropicalraliv 
Torests — all depict and describe the 
areas in a highly informative fashion. 
These maps are $1.50, except for 
California, which comes with a 6-page 
legend for $3. Waldmire’s prints include 
vivid sketches of the Black-footed Fer- 
ret, Giant Panda, Polar Bear (each $1) 
and many other animals. Waldmire’s 
notecards ($1.75 for pack of four) fea- 
ture your choice of predators, owls, pri- 
mates, or other wildlife. Waldmire’s fine 
work is printed on recycled paper, and 
he is a dedicated ecologist. 

For an example of the fascinating in- 
formation which Waldmire has so care- 
fully inscribed on his works, we quote 
from his gibbon notecard: “The Lar, or 
White-handed Gibbon, is one of the best 
known of the 9 species of this genus, all 
of which are extremely agile, small apes 
that live in close, highly territorial fam- 
ily groups. A pair of gibbons, which may 
mate for life, practice singing together 
until they ‘perfect’ a personal variation 
of the species’ basic song. The haunting 
duet begins with brief melancholy who- 
ops and progresses to a crescendo of 
steeply rising notes and ending with 
plaintive soft wails.” From Waldmire’s 
bioregional map of the Midwest, we 
quote a description within the High 
Plains bioregion: “One fifth of the irri- 
gated cropland in the US relies on water 
mined from the Oglala (Ogallala) 
Aquifer, which has been severely de- 
pleted. The Oglala Aquifer extends 
north into Nebraska and south into Ok- 
lahoma.” All Waldmire’s maps and cards 
are replete with such facts. 

Waldmire’s works make aesthetically 
rich and educational gifts. Order at 


above prices (add $2 plus 10% of order 
total for postage) or request his free 
catalog from Cardinal Hill Candles & 
Crafts, RR 2, Box 110, Rochester, IL 
62563. 


Painless Products Purveyed 

The Compassionate Consumer 
catalog is now available. The catalog 
promotes the use of cruelty free con- 
sumer products. None of the items sold 
involve animal testing or contain animal 
by-products. Products available range 
from shoes to shampoos. Order the 
catalog from Compassionate Consumer, 
POB 27, Jericho, NY 11753 (718-445- . 
4134). 


Rainforest Booklet Available 

Earth Firstlers in Iowa (!) have com- 
piled an artistic and informative booklet 
on rainforest destruction. To be able to 
distribute it, they need donations and 
orders. Contact Scott Young, 1601 W 
31st, Cedar Falls, IA 50613 (319-266- 
9919). 


Dolphin Killings Increase 

This report is taken from “Animal 
NEWSLINE,” a press release service 
of the The Animals’ Agenda (POB 5234, 
Westport, CT 06881). 

The killing of dolphins in t una nets _ 
is the Twig estf intentional and legally u 
sanctioned kill of marine mammals in 
the world, and unless new laws are 
enacted, the situation may get even 
worse. As a result of a growing foreign 
tuna flee t, the number of dolphins being 
killed in tuna nets has begun to rise 
again. Profits from the sale ofyellowfin 
tuna are greater than profits from sales 
of other tuna species, causing the tuna 
fishing industry to concentrate on 
catching yellowfin, a species associated 
uhth dolphins. 

Dolphin nettings are not as “acciden- 
tal’’ as the tuna boat operators would 
have us believe. The boats follmvandjiiL-- 
circle dolphins to zero in _ on the tuna 
swimming with the dolphin herds. US 
iMnabbdiscire required by law to release 
as many dolphins as possible “without 
serious injury.” Unfortunately, many 
dolphins become entangled in the nets 
and drown. Others have beaks and flip- 
pers tom off in the “rescue” process. 

In the first ten months of 1986 . US 


fishing interests alone killed 20,695 dol- 
phiriAf exceeding the “allowable quota” 
of 20,500 a year. Reports suggest that 
the limit may be exceeded again this 
year. In a turnaround over the last few 
years, US fishing interests now repre- 
sent only a third of the total fleet. The 
slaughter of dolphins by the foreign fleet 
may be three to four times that of the 
US, bringing the total number of dol- 
phins killed each year to over 100,000. 
The National Marine Fisheries Service 
estimates that more than six million 
dolphins have been killed since 1959, 
when the industry switched from bait- 
boatfishing ( a more selective method of 
catching tuna, using hooks and lines, 
which kills no dolphins) to modem 
“purse seining.” Furthermore, biolo- 
gists have found that among spotted 
and spinner dolphins, four of five killed 
are pregnant or nursing. 

Unfortunately, while citizen pressure „ 
has waned over the yearsTTEeTTS Fima 
industry has spent millions o f do llars 
to weaken the law. With Ronald Reagan 
attKe helm. tKe Act f McmuPMa/m mat 
Protection Actl has been amended to the 
point where the deaths of 20,500 por- 
poises and dolphins each y ear are al- 
louied, to c ontinue indefinitely, even as 
the number of US boats declines. Gov- 
ernment observers are allowed on tuna 
boats to oversee operations and discour- 
age dolphin killings, with the number 
of observers determined by the US De- 
partment of Commerce — an arrange- 
ment strenuously opposed by tuna boat 
operators. Recently, the industry went 
to court and received a temporary in- 
junction to prohibit female government 
observers from boarding tuna boats, os- 
tensibly to protect them from the vul- 
garities of all-male crews. 

Animal protection groups and en- 
vironmentalists urge the adoption of 
measures to reduce the carnage — in- 
cluding the immediate halt to the encir- 
clement of dolphins; US leadership in 
the passing of a new treaty covering the 
incidental killing of mammals during 
fishing operations; and government ob- 
server presence on all US and foreign 
fishing vessels. A ban on importation of 
tuna from countries that do not prove 
compliance with regulations to end the 


killing of dolphins is also being 
proposed. 

According to Write-Now (728 
Chiquita Rd, Santa Barbara, CA 93103), 
activists can oppose the dolphin killing 
through several means: 1) Ask the Sec- 
retary of Commerce (Commerce Bldg. 
14th St. NW, Wash. , DC 20230) to insist 
that the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice halt the dolphin killings. 2) Tell the 
presidents of H.J. Heinz Co. (parent 
company of Star-Kisf~~fuha ) and 
Ralstqn : Purina Co. (Ghicken of the Sea 
'Tuna) to stop buying tuna from any boat, 
US or foreign, that cannot provide cer- 
tification that its fishing methods do not 
kill dolphins (Anthony O’Reilly, Heinz, 
POB 57, Pittsburgh, PA 15230; Paul 
Hatfield, Ralston-Purina, Checker- 
board Square, St. Louis, MO 63164. 3) 
If you eat tuna, buy albacore or bonitm 
(“white tuna”), which — unlike yellow- 
fir, — are generally caught without kill- 
ing dolphins. 

For details, contact Earth Island In- 
stitute, International Marine Mammal 
Project, 300 Broadway, Suite 28, SF, 
CA 94131 (415-788-3666). 

Dupont Dumps in Ocean 

The following message is from the 
Campaign Against Ocean Waste Dis- 
posal (POB 831, Newark, DE 19715- 
0831; 301-275-8091), Earth First! De- 
lmarva Peninsula, and the Mid-Atlantic 
Greens Toxics Task Force. For more in- 
formation, write to the Campaign. 

On the Mid-Atlantic coast, the only 
undeveloped area remaining is the At- 
lantic itself, and the fragile fringe of es- 
tuaries and marshes that support its 
food web. Since 1968, the DuPont Co. 
has dumped hazardous chemical wastes 
into the Atlantic Ocean. This dumping 
was to have been permanently stopped 
in 1980, but the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has refused to enforce the 
dumping cutoff required by DuPont’s 
last three permits. 

DuPont now wants a permit to dump 
up to 1,125,000 tons of chemical waste 
from its Edge Moor (DE) and Grasselli 
(NJ) plants. The proposed permit would 
no longer require DuPont to end dump- 
ing, only to study alternatives. DuPont 
is one of only two companies in the US 
still legally dumping waste in the ocean. 

Your help is needed to end this atrocity. 
First, write to your US senators and 
representative, and to EPA: Regional 
Administrator, EPA Region 2, 26 Fed- 
eral Plaza, NY, NY 10278. Second, 
boycott DuPont products until ocean 
dumping stops. (Anglers’ groups are 
organizing a boycott of DuPont “Stren” 
fishing line.) Third, contact the Cam- 
paign. They intend to stop ocean waste 
disposal whether the permit is issued or 
not. They will also oppose EPA’s revived 
plans to legalize ocean incineration of 
hazardous wastes. 

Letters . . . 
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do consensus work, only to be led into 
a visualization which called upon “the 
universe” to work a miracle of demoli- 
tion. (I am not against visualization, but 
I see a big distinction in visualizing our 
work to be done, as opposed to calling 
on a supreme spirit to do the work.) 

Not only was I offended to be roped 
into a silly ritual, but I was embarrassed 
to have the entire EF! group engage 
publicly in something so weird. Hope- 
fully, outsiders thought we were just 
being funny. If it was all in jest, then 
it was at the expense of others who take 
that very seriously. In either case, it 
was not appropriate to call the whole 
group into a circle, no more than it 
would be to assume that the whole 
group wished to engage in a steak or 
tofu fast. 

We all agree there is room for many 
types in Earth First! I had no problem 
with the group that remained by choice 
appealing to the universe after the rest 
of us left. But let’s give each other the 
option of engaging in stuff like that. 
Thanks. 

— Raving 

Hello, 

I read about you people in Utne. Al- 
though I would never condone tree spik- 
ing (with anything less than a 16p nail) 
I would like info about your organiza- 
tion. I’m just a simple carpenter, but I 
realize we are screwing up. I’m not a 
fanatic (although GOD told me I had 
continued, on page 14 
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The Return of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula Wilderness 

by Rabinowitz 

Recently, I visited Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula (UP). An area with a flavor 
-of people and place distinct from that 
of the Lower Peninsula, the UP was 
devastated by clearcutting at the end 
of the last century — almost nothing 
escaped the frontier attitude. Fortu- 
nately, the early 20th century equiva- 
lent of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources did not completely replant the 
UP in monoculture for future “harvest,” 
as is now in vogue among land manage- 
ment agencies, Because of this, much 
of the UP is now becoming wild again, 
with a diverse mix of tree and plant 
species — maples, beeches, Jack Pine, 

Red Pine, White Pine, White Cedar, 

Wintergreen, Lilies of the Valley, and 
more. The animals are coming back too 
— I saw a Beaver, a Pine Marten, 

White-tailed Deer, grouse, loons, and 
Sandhill Cranes. Michigan’s present De- 
partment of Natural Resources is rein- 
troducing Moose and may eventually 
reinstate the Gray Wolf. Predators al- 
ready roaming include Bobcats, Lynx, 
and Black Bears. However, the UP 
needs help to continue this rehabilita- 
tion. Problems to be countered include 
the following: 

ACID RAIN: I was there to examine 
the impact of acid deposition, and what 
I found was shocking. To give a few 
examples: McNeamey Lake in Chip- 
pewa County is an eerie sight. Standing 
in the -water at the edge of the lake, 
where most lakes have the highest de- 
nsity of underwater growth, you can see 
to the bottom from hip-deep as if you 
were looking through distilled water. 

Logs and stones under water appear 
immaculate — no algae or fungi. Birds 
and insects are absent. Researchers say 
McNeamey is totally fishless, dead. 

Deadman’s Lake in Luce County is 
undergoing a different aspect of acidifi- 
cation. The entire lake bottom has been 
overtaken by a thick mat of green-brown 
algae, apparently a species which th- 
rives on excess nitrogen at the expense 
of a normal lake ecosystem’s less toler- 
ant species. Insects still swarm near the 
water surface, but every tree on the 
lake’s perimeter whose roots tap the 


and that total permitted use exceeds 
carrying capacity. In the management 
areas defined by the Forest Service — 
p/j, desert grasslands, Ponderosa Pine, 
chaparral, woodland, recreation areas, 
state/Forest checkerboarded lands, and 
lands adjoined by the Kaibab National 
Forest and managed by that Forest — 
rangelands in unsatisfactory condition 
range from 25% to 72%. The draft says 
that 99% of riparian areas are in “poor” 
to “very poor” condition because oflive- 
stock grazing, yet there is no plan to 
eliminate grazing from these areas. 
Wildlife needs are barely mentioned in 
the proposed plan. 

5. In the interest of “watersheds,” the 
Forest Service plans to convert 
thousands of acres of p/j and chaparral 
to grassland to create perennial water 
run-off. The Freddies state that over- 
mature stands have dried up drainage 
areas! Their idea is to “treat” these aged 
artifacts so that underground water 
supplies can be released to the surface 
for human recreation! One wonders if 
this water will be sent to Phoenix for 
their domestic water supply. . . . 

Through our appeal, we hope to 
develop a legal case for banning domes- 
tic grazing on public lands. We need ex- 
pertise. Anyone with pertinent info, 
please mail to me: Nancy Z, POB 25510, 
Prescott Valley, AZ 86312. To complain 
about grazing and ORVs on Prescott 
NF, write our new forest supervisor: 
Coy Jemmett, Prescott NF, 344 S Cor- 
tez St., Prescott, AZ 86301. 


Letters . . . 
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to spike eight million trees by the end 
of the month or he would bump me off), 
but I think the time for something be- 
sides lobbying is overdue. 

South Carolina 


Prescott National Forest 


by Nancy Zierenberg 

The Prescott National Forest is over- 
grazed, ORVed, herbicided, and needs 
our help in providing guidelines for our 
management agency to follow. The 
Forest Service seems unable to develop 
a good plan to heal our Forest, so again 
we must do it for them. A group of 
people from the Prescott area, including 
several EF!ers, has assembled for this 
cause, calling themselves Prescott Na- 
tional Forest Friends. We plan to appeal 
the final Forest plan when it comes out. 
Main points to contest in the draft plan 
were: 

1. The whole Forest (1,262,799 acres), 
minus the six small Wilderness Areas 
(104,382 acres) and a few other desig- 
nated areas, is open to off-road- vehicles 
(ORVs). 


2. Commercial timbering is small- 
scale on the Prescott, but almost all of 
the Forest is open to year-round fuel- 
wood cutting. The draft EIS states that 
fuelwood supply will not be able to keep 
up with demand on a sustained yield 
basis under any of the proposed alterna- 
tives. It also states that enforcement 
problems are expected to increase, but 
that funding for enforcement will at 
best increase slightly. 

3 . There are plans for vegetation man- 
ipulation in much of the pinyon/juniper 
(p/j) and chaparral country through use 
of herbicides, chaining, burning, and 
clearcutting. The idea is to create grass- 
lands for domestic grazing, although, 
typically, “creation of wildlife habitat” 
is given as the reason. 

4. The draft admits that almost half 
the grazing allotments are over-stocked 
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lake water is dead. This lake has such 
low pH and acid-neutralizing capacity 
that a normal lake ecosystem is out of 
the question. Lakes not yet documented 
show the same signs: dense algae mat 
on the lake bottom like that of Dead- 
man’s or uncanny clarity like McNear- 
ney. Some of these are fishing lakes. 
Anglers may continue to catch mature 
fish in them for years before the lakes 
lose all fish. Thus, anglers think the 
lakes are fine, not realizing that increas- 
ing acidity attacks fish reproduction 
first and fish still evident do not replace 
themselves. In the long run, stocking 
these lakes won’t help, as the fish food 
supply will have been destroyed. 

Trees also suffer: On a direct line from 
Marquette’s coal-fired power plant 
plume (a typical source of acid rain), I 
observed dying or dead trees along the 
shore of Lake Superior, which is 
thought to receive 80-90% of its pollu- 
tion from toxic air emissions. Most of 
these dying trees are maples; some are 
Red Pine. Studies in Quebec and On- 
tario show maple and some species of 
pines to be undergoing dramatic de- 
clines in areas near acid rain sources. 
Tree crowns are the first part killed by 


acid rain or contact with its precursor 
gases. The crowns are responsible for 
tree reproduction, so as with the fish, 
the long-term damage is more than is 
apparent. 

Michigan is only one state among 
many being damaged by acid rain. New 
England, the upper Midwest, and the 
Southeast are particularly vulnerable 
areas, but there are accumulating signs 
of its impact in the West and Northwest. 
There is not much point in spiking trees 
or roads to save wilderness if we let 
industry and motor vehicle gases kill 
lakes and trees one by one, cumulatively 
destroying whole ecosystems. Legisla- 
tion that would mandate emission con- 
trols, including a 50% reduction in sul- 
fur dioxides (not enough, but a good 
start) has been introduced in Congress. 
Senators and representatives need to 
hear from their constituents urging im- 
mediate passage of the strongest acid 
rain control legislation possible, or sim- 
ply be told to “STOP ACID RAIN 
NOW.” Major opponents are Represen- 
tative J ohn Dingell of Michigan and Sen- 
ator Robert Byrd of West Virginia. 

TOO MANY ROADS: Since Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula has been oc- 
cupied so long and has few natural ob- 
stacles, such as mountains, roads are 
everywhere. This is a major obstacle 
to reintroduction success for far-rang- 
ing, secretive predators such as Gray 
Wolves and Mountain Lions. So, get out 
those caltrops and road spikes, but con- 
sider carefully where you put them, as 
Michigan outdoor advocates use these 
roads. Public education on the need for 
fewer roads is in order. 

This leads me to perhaps the biggest 
problem: public attitude: Even if wolves 
were reintroduced and were unimpeded 
by roads or acid rain, pagan deities help 
them if a Michigan resident sees them! 
To cite an example of the risk, some 
despicable Michigan resident, driven to 
dementia by the ills of industrial society, 
fired at deer behind bars at the local 
UP zoo, killing them. Some sport that! 
Yet there are Earth First'.ers living in 
the UP too, so do disrupt trap lines and 
poaching; but also attack the heart of 
the problem — change the underlying 
attitudes that set the traps and pull the 
triggers. 


Big Sky, 

Big Open 

by H. Kaditus 

An innovative alternative to govern- 
ment “protection” and control of wild- 
lands may be forthcoming. A struggling 
handful of landowners see the economic 
potential of replacing their cattle with 
indigenous grazers — Elk, Bison, 
Pronghorn, Bighorn Sheep, and deer. 

One such indigenous grazers project 
is being organized by Robert Scott of 
Hamilton, Montana. His project in- 
volves a tract of land of over 12,000 
square miles — larger than Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks combined — 
centered in Garfield County, Montana, 
and referred to as “the Big Open.” This 
area is primarily composed of High 
Plains grassland and includes a long 
stretch of the Missouri River. 

Despite the area’s size, only about 
3000 people live there. Private holdings 
comprise two-thirds of the tract. The 
remaining third is divided among gov- 
ernment agencies including the BLM, 
Army Corps of Engineers, Montana De- 
partment of State Lands, and US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS). The FWS 
“maintains” the Charles M. Russell 
Wildlife Refuge located at the heart of 
the tract, which, despite its name, is 
open to livestock grazing. 

At present, the land is primarily used 
for ranching and the total income of the 
area is about equal to the amount of 
government subsidization of the area’s 
ranchers. Many family operated 
ranches have been foreclosed or sold and 
if current trends continue, many more 
residents will lose their land. Scott con- 
tends that area residents could to make 
a better living by forming a cooperative, 
replacing their 350,000 head of cattle 
with indigenous species, and charging 
the public an access fee for the opportu- 
nity to hunt Bison, Elk, etc. 

There remain obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of Scott’s plan. For example, Bur- 
lington Northern, one of the “private 
owners,” is attempting to restructure 
current restrictions on its ability to re- 
ceive revenue from its land. Addition- 
ally, Scott feels that potential particip- 
ants may be terrified by the thought of 
reintroduced predators. Nonetheless, 
this is a chance to save a huge, low ele- 
vation area, and prove that better 
ecological practices can improve a local 
economy. While government assistance 
would be necessary, subsidies could be 
minimized and perhaps eventually 
eliminated. This would contrast favora- 
bly with the current high subsidization 
of welfare ranchers through low grazing 
fees, “range improvements,” etc. 

Details of this project remain sketchy. 
Look in upcoming issues for an inter- 
view with Scott and all the key facts. 
Scott urgently needs money and sup- 
port. A film outlining his plan is being 
made, to be used for fund raising. For 
information on the film, write: Rocky 
Mountain Film Institute, POB 9383, 
Missoula, MT 59807. For information on 
the project, write: H. Kaditus, 2888 
Bluff St. #492, Boulder, CO 80301. 

H. Kaditus suggests that EFIers 
donate to the Institute of the Rockies, 
POB 9383, Missoula, MT 59807, to help 
launch this project. The EF! editors are 
withholding judgment on this project 
until we gain assurance that the eight 
million plus acres will be preserved in 
a natural condition and. that natural 
predators will be reintroduced and al- 
lowed to prosper. While we have high 
hopes for Scott’s project, we harbor fears 
that, even if brought to fruition, it could 
become little more than a big game 
hunting ranch for wealthy hunters. It 
might be wise for EFIers to write to 
the Institute urging them to seek to pre- 
serve the Big Open as a truly natural 
wilderness. 


Friends, 

I’ll make this short. December 31st 
I sent you $25. I continued to get re- 
newal notices, then a letter from Igor. 
I returned a copy of the Igor letter with 
a xerox of my canceled check. I just 
wanted you to know that I had donated 
and didn’t want my newsletter cut off. 

continued on page 15 
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a part of the system, whether we want 
to be or not. For example, this letter 
Continued from page 14 is being composed on a computer. I use 

this piece of high technology because 
it is neater, faster, and easier than hand- 
1 received a refund. I didn t want a re- writing. Yet it requires electricity and 

fund, just proper credit. Then a nice the support of the entire world indus- 

letter came which said thanks for the trial system — the system that is de- 

donation, ‘Please accept our stroying much of what I love, 
gratitude.” I haven’t earned your Nothing is free. Is it worth the ecolog- 

gratitude. You have ^ earned my j ca j cos ts of the manufacturing of the 

gratitude. I didn’t mean for you to have computer, electricity production, and 

to waste time writing me a letter. I health costs I incur sitting here so many 

wasn’t miffed by your error I just hours? This question is too complicated 

wanted to straighten it out. f or me answer. I do know it has en- 

I admire your work. I watched a abled me to communicate with many 

great environmental organization here other people through EF! and other 

in Alabama die due to administrative publications. This is why I love my corn- 

incompetence. I hope you are handling puter) yet j would glad i y 

give it up — 

well the necessary evil of keeping good if it meant more w ii dem ess. Unfortu- 

records. Meanwhile, please accept my nately, j believe changing human at- 

gratitude, and the return of this check, titudes and relationships with natural 

and keep up the good work. forces is a prerequisite to this goal, and 

C • L • _ the computer allows me to reach beyond 



myself and possibly help in a small way 
Shit Fer Brains, brine about a new way of perceiving 

Occasionally you publish pieces that . Earth, 
are particularly fitting for “outreach,” j Perhaps the most important element 

for the unenlightened. I encourage j of Mr . Johnson’s letter is his question, 

readers to (anonymously) send copies fj “Why should it surprise anyone that na- 
of biting writings to interested parties u tive people clearcut any more than any- 
as an educational effort. one e j se does ?” The reason I wrote the 

Example: Tom Stoddard’s excellent article is that people are surprised. As 
short story, “Zu Zaz’s Close Shave” j wd [ try to show in a future piece, our 
(Samhain 86) reduced nicely to one page biological heritage underlies all of our 
and found its way to a dozen furriers : hurhan-tantfreTationships and conserva- 

m my area, educating them as to what i . tign is not “natural” at all — unless it 
justice might prevail when the skins of j | can be shown to be an immediate advan- 
endangered species reach the fashion j \- tagev Conservation for long term advan- 
cult, in addition to the lesson on preserv- 1. \ tages requires overriding our “natural 
ing Earth’s endangered wildlife. \ 1 inainations” as a species. 

Snow Leopard 1 " —George Wuerthner, Missoula, 

Editor: Montana 


I wish to respond to Lewis Johnson’s 
excellent letter in the Litha edition con- 
cerning my article on Alaskan natives. 
Mr. Johnson’s letter raises many impor- 
tant issues that should concern all those 
working toward a more positive human- 
land relationship. 

Mr. Johnson accurately describes 
many of the limitations within my arti- 
cle, although in my defense I was aware 
of them as I wrote the piece and pur- 
posefully did not pursue them at that 
time. It is good that he makes the con- 
nection between the cultural, legal and 
historical events which have lead to the 
current situation in Alaska, but I felt 
that to adequately discuss them would 
have made the article into a book. The 


Nancy, Dave, John, other EFlers, 
Hope all went well at the RRR. I 
sure missed it. I’m still on the trail 
around the Bob Marshall country and 
hope to have an article for you on the 
battle for the Bob this fall. I’ll tour the 
Midwest again this fall and also the East 
Coast, promoting wiidemess through 
my music and slide show. Folks in- 
terested in helping me line up a show 
in their area should contact me soon. 
People wanting to promote certain en- 
vironmental issues can send me fliers, 
and I’ll distribute them at my shows. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz, Box 477, Big Sky, 
MT 59716 


omissions are serious, but there are 
enough defenders of Alaskan natives so 
that I felt it important to make the point 
that Indian and Eskimo people in 
Alaska are no longer isolated from the 
pressures we all face. While I could have 
pointed to many of the circumstances 
that have put natives in their “Catch 
22” position, this would have weakened 
the shock value of the piece. The article 
was meant to shake people and make 
them reconsider their image of Alaskan 
natives. Mr. Johnson is correct to assert 
that native corporations are the way 
they are because of pressures imposed 
upon them from outside. Yet that does 
not change the environmental results, 
which are too often ignored by the 
media. 

Mr. Johnson is probably correct in 
suggesting that I lack compassion for 
native people. Yet, if you go beyond the 
interests of specific groups and look at 
human and other life forms in general, 
you see that protection of wilderness 
and wildlife is prerequisite to protection 
of human cultural heritage. Such a cul- 
tural heritage should belong to all of 
us and should be an option for future 
generations of humans as well as voles, 
owls, and whales. 

Among Mr. Johnson’s many excellent 
points is his claim that the ecology 
movement is, so far, the prerogative of 
the financially secure. This is an issue 
which has not been dealt with, and 
should be. Is it wrong for a Nepalese 
villager living on starvation wages to 
shoot a Snow Leopard for its hide, 
which may represent a year’s salary? I 
think so, but compared to the villager, 
I am rich, so it’s easy for me to make 
such judgments. Similarly, I believe it 
is wrong for the Alaska natives to sup- 
port oil development in the Arctic Wild- 
life Refuge — yet if I had a chance to 
make a million dollars in oil develop- 
ment I cannot say with total assurance 
that I would not also go for the money 
and later humbly send a check (tax de- 
ductible, of course) to the EF! Founda- 
tion and Wiidemess Society. 

As Mr. Johnson explains, all of us are 


Dear Earth First!ers, 

Not many of us are rich but if each of 
us made a commitment to send just $10 
per month to our favorite Earth First! 
cause we could do wonders! Just think 
— $10 per month times 5000 members 
equals $50,000 per month! Make the 
commitment and we can overcome any- 
thing. 

— Loma Moffat, Carmel, CA 

Editors, 

We recently demonstrated in Santa 
Rosa, CA. Ray Jackman, the top CDF 
dog in the Northcoast Region Head- 
quarters, was nervous as we fired a bar- 
rage of questions and facts at him. Sit- 
ting in front of a wall with logging 
photos covering it, it was obvious that 
old growth doesn’t mean anything to 
him besides $. 

I was worried to find no Dear Ned 
Ludd in your latest issue. What’s up? Al- 
though the tree-spiking injury was not 
a pleasant incident, we knew it was only 
a matter of time before something like 
this happened. Also, no proof exists of 
who did it. Maybe L-P themselves did 
it. I heard that in the pre-union days the 
company would hire their own people to 
dress as thugs, damage equipment, 
then blame it on “those union goons.” 
As we all know, history repeats itself. 
Be yourself — don’t let Ned Ludd go. 

— Mad Dog 

P.S. It would be nice to get more arti- 
cles from native peoples around the 
world (Ainu of Japan, perhaps) in the 
Journal. 

(Editor’s note: don’t worry, Ned Ludd 
mil remain in this newspaper as long 
as any of us have anything to do with 
it. Along with several other worthy 
pieces, Ned was cut at the last minute 
last issue for space considerations.) 

Dear Sirs: 

We wish to inform you that we have 
formed a committee [the Promotion 
Committee] in Cuidad Victoria, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico to promote the con- 
stitution of a regional association dedi- 


cated to the conservation of natural 
resources. 

Members of our group have con- 
ducted ecological studies in the In- 
stitute de Ecologia y Alimentos of the 
university of Tamaulipas and with Texas 
A & M University. Experience gained 
from these investigations and the 
awareness of the alarming trends in 
present environmental attitudes served 
as the impetus for the formation of the 
association. 

We are conscious that: 

— 1000 species of plants and animals be- 
come extinct each year in the world; 

— 30,240 hectares of the world’s tropical 
habitat are deforested each day, an area 
equal to that of the Vicente Guerrero 
Reservoir in Tamaulipas; 

— annually, 500,000 cacti and 10,000 ani- 
mal pelts are smuggled across the 
Texas-Mexican border; 

— of the 425 recognized endangered 
plant species of Mexico, 100 are present 
in Tamaulipas; 

— despite considerable conservation ef- 
forts, of the 40,000 Ridley turtle females 
recorded 10 years ago in Rancho Nuevo, 
Aldama, Tamaulipas, only 800 were re- 
gistered in 1986 (an estimated loss of 
98%); 

— there are 14 endangered vertebrates 
in the border area of Mexico and Texas. 

Because of the ecological importance 
of this region, and the need to oppose 
its destruction, we are creating a non- 
profit Mexican foundation consisting of 
scientific and legal personnel. Our cen- 
tral objective is: Preserve, promote and 
investigate the biotic resources of north- 
eastern Mexico, as well as develop man- 
agement strategies for these resources. 
Specific objectives are: 

1. Identify and protect the regional flora 
and fauna. 

2. Identify and protect ecologically im- 
portant areas in the region. 

3. Preserve sites of paleontological and 
archeological importance. 

4. Promote programs of environmental 
education. 

5. Create groups of children and young 
adults interested in learning about pro- 
tecting the environment. 

6. Promote educational programs con- 
cerned with the biotic resources of the 
region. 

7. Develop basic and applied investiga- 
tion programs for the management and 
conservation of biotic resources, includ- 
ing environmental impact studies. 

8. Offer consulting to institutions and to 
the public. 

9. Generate and promote alternatives 
that lead to improved resource manage- 
ment with minimal environmental 
destruction. 

We recognize that your institution has 
considerable experience and interna- 
tional recognition. We ask for advice on 
the constitution of our association and 
information about ways of receiving 
support, as well as for mutual 
cooperation. 

—COMITE PROMOTOR, 15-16 
Rosales, #276 Altos, Cd. Victoria, 
87000, Tamps., Mexico 

Earth First !ers, 

Public, government, and corporate 
discussion on the effects of toxic con- 
tamination is almost always framed in 
terms of short- or medium-term effects 
on a particular community. A few wells 
closed here. A few cancers there. No- 


sources and the environment. They 
think that because the US is a big coun- 
try, there’s plenty of room for more 
people, and they don’t understand the 
statistical meaning behind the Limits to 
Growth. 

But even more than that, I am distres- 
sed to read things in Earth First! which 
tell me that some of your members think 
some unrealistic things too. For exam- 
ple, in the March issue, Mary Morrissey 
(p.18) says we should get back to pagan 
sources; Jamie Sayen (p.36) seems to 
think we have a race-memory that 
might help us re-enter the natural world 
at some future time; Jeremy Lawrence 
and Peter Bralver (p.9) vow there is no- 
thing good about L. A.’s LANCER proj- 
ect; and even Dave Foreman, an editor 
I eouldn’t hold in higher esteem, uses an 
argument (p.28) that could get us in 
trouble — that the Grizzly has as much 
right to life as any human has. Here we 
inadvertently enter Right-to-Lifer ter- 
ritory, and they could have a field day 
with us when we talk about population. 
Finally, Sus Eddy (p.27) says “I haven’t 
read of any solutions” to the population 
problem. Your columnist Tom Stoddard 
(a great writer) has presented the solu- 
tions, and I’d like to present them in 
slightly different form. We do NOTneed 
rituals, a substitute religion, or 
paganism. We only need logic to see that 
drastic solutions which the government 
must impose eventually are within our 
power, starting with tax incentives to 
have small families, tax impositions on 
large families, birth control clinics in 
every school in the nation, social disap- 
proval of human fecundity at the ex- 
pense of our ecosystem’s natural bal- 
ance . We must follow China’s lead: they 
saw that at present rates of population 
growth they would be unable to house, 
feed and clothe their people. They now 
promise to completely care for first chil- 
dren (jobs after education, clothes, 
food), but for the second, all expenses 
are to be paid by the parents. No welfare 
there, no question of society footing the 
bill for extra kids bom out of wedlock. 
Young people are expected to work hard 
during education years, and marry late. 

The fairness doctrine of women’s 
equal rights demands safe and legal 
abortion available to all women at all 
times; the fairness doctrine of job avail- 
ability demands fair and legal im- 
plementation of immigration laws; and 
the fairness doctrine for children de- 
mands that all kids be wanted kids and 
that the statistics of child abuse 
plummet. 

There are too many of us. We are de- 
stroying our own life-support system. 
Nature’s ability to fight back has been 
severely curtailed, although now we 
have AIDS and increasing infertility 
probably due to man-made pollution 
and nuclear wastes. There is a saying 
that people get the leaders and govern- 
ment they deserve, but surely we can do 
better. Surely we can get away from the 
Judeo-Christian “ethic” long enough to 
realize that our highly-prized domina- 
tion is a total failure. Five billion of us 
and growing by one million every five 
days. We can dispense with our inflated 
ego at what we call progress. We sup- 
posedly have the ability to educate our- 
selves, to make rational decisions. 

I fear for people — we haven’t time to 
make them understand all by them- 
selves. Respect for the.inter-connected- 


thing to worry about unless you live ness our life-support system must 

downwind or downstream or had your come by fiat, not frailty. I fear we have 

driveway sprayed with tainted oil. too muc h ability to adjust to crowded 

Yet, scarcely noticed, a more pro- conditions. I fear for animals being 

found (and sensible) picture is begin- pushed to extinction. All because our 

ning to emerge. Dioxin and PCBs are growing numbers demand more room, 

now so widespread they are believed to more houses, more food. . . . I fear that 

reside in every cell of every organism on when a city like L.A. finally realizes 

the planet. One researcher has there is no more room to dump trash, 

suggested there is a link between the and the .y come up with a trash-burning 

40-year-old chemical revolution and a systerp like LANCER, that, imperfect 

40-year decline in fertility and intelli- as ^ i s > no one wmhs to help with the 

gence. And many geneticists appear to problem of rectifying the air-pollution 

quietly believe contamination may lop vents. I fear, along with your columnist 

off the “top” ofthefoodchain. (P ; 29), that the juggernaut of indus- 

I’m looking for books, studies, clip- trialization requires over-population 

pings, opinions, contacts — anything or and cheap labor, and must reach a point 

anybody focusing on long-term, wide- overkill excess before our crisis- 

scale effects. If you can help, contact me oriented society realizes it. So let’s have 

at: 7665 N Sheridan Rd, 3-B, Chicago, some genetic engineering, let’s stop tiy- 
IL 60626 (312-761-0821). ,, ' m g to save all deformed babies, let’s 

— JeffBarrett-Howard ;/ allow terminally ill people to die quietly, 

let’s help the Association for Voluntary 


Editors, 

I have been brooding for some time 
about the fact that the average person 
doesn’t know what deep ecology means; 
people don’t understand the fierce inter- 


Sterilization up their statistics (32% of 
the people now choose this method of 
contraception), and let’s even stop giv- 
ing all the tax breaks to the weak and 
mentally disabled, in favor of the gifted 


connections between population, re- 


continued on page 26 
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Liquidating the Last 
Redwood Wilderness 


Old growth Redwood forest. Photo by David Gross. 


Greg King in the All Species Grove clearcut. Photo 


On July 1, during the first prelimi- 
nary hearing for this lawsuit, PL attor- 
ney Jared Carter said that “there is an 
error in the manner in which 230 was 
handled,” and that THP 240 “was incom- 
plete in a material way . . . The THPs 
should have been denied” by CDF. 

PL’s admission of illegalities ap- 
peared to be a tactical move to remove 
230 and 240 from the lawsuit. The com- 
pany submitted a writ that agreed to 
an injunction to stop logging until CDF 
received amendments for the plans that 
PL contends would bring them into 
compliance with state legislation. 

The EPIC suit also contests the THP 
process administered by CDF. “The pro- 
cess,” says EPIC attorney Jay Molder, 
“is so unfair, insipid and irrelevant that 
it violates EPIC’s constitutional due 
process rights [and] the California En- 
vironmental Quality Act The Forest 

Practices Rules and Regulations . . . 
have been amended and altered to an 
extent which now renders [their] certifi- 
cation a nullity. . . . EPIC contends the 
last ten years of amendments at the be- 
hest of the timber industry has finally 
rendered the THP process a bad joke. 

In addition to the EPIC challenges, 
MAXXAM currently faces four suits 
brought by former stockholders. They 
claim that Charles Hurwitz (Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive Offi- 
cer for MAXXAM) and MAXXAM and 
its parent company, MCO, swindled 
stockholders with an unfair purchase 
price for the company. 

STATE WILDLIFE EXPERT 
CONDEMNS PL CLEARCUTTING: 
During a recent CDF review team meet- 
ing for the three PL clearcuts under liti- 
gation, California Department of Fish 
and Game wildlife biologist John 
Hummel blasted MAXXAM and PL for 
eliminating wildlife species associated 
with old growth stands, and criticized 
CDF’s contentions that clearcutting old 
growth will “improve wildlife.” Hummel 
noted that some mammals, birds, in- 
sects, amphibians, and non-aquatic 
species depend on old growth. “If their 
habitat is taken away from them you’re 
going to lose a significant number of the 
population of certain species. They don’t 
have the ability to move from one spot 
to another unless the habitat is the 
same.” 

North Coast old growth forests sustain 
the Bald and Golden Eagles, Osprey, 
Red Mountain Vole, Pileated Wood- 
pecker, Red-tailed and Red-shouldered 
Hawks, Black Bear, Marbled Murrelet, 
and rare amphibians and plants. 

Following CDF’s example, PL this 
year began adding a disclaimer to its old 


growth clearcut THPs: “Transition from 
old-growth to young-growth provides 
beneficial environmental effects. 1. In- 
creased wildlife habitat and carrying 
capacity. 2. Increased wildlife species 
diversification. ...” Hummel attacked 
these statements. 

“Once you reduce that stand down to 
ground level, whatever the population 
and diversity of species that existed 
there before are not going to be there,” 
he said. “The species that are . . . keenly 
associated with old-growth stands are 
going to be absent.” 

PROPOSED LAW MAY HINDER 
PL CLEARCUTTING: State Senator 
Barry Keene recently submitted a bill 
(SB 1641) that proponents say will slow 
PL’s logging. The bill would place a 20% 
limit, based on a three-year average, on 
yearly logging increases for any one 
watershed. Big Timber opposes the bill, 
yet some environmentalists also oppose 
it, contending the bill’s weak wording 
and its stipulation that the CDF Director 
may exempt THPs from the mandate 
have rendered the legislation to mean- 
ingless. Keene introduced the bill spec- 
ifically to slow PL’s clearcutting, but he 
says it also is designed to discourage 
corporate takeovers and liquidation of 
California timber companies and their 
forests. 

North Coast California Earth First! 
says Keene’s legislation — which also 
would increase penalties for tree-spiking 
— “is incomplete without amendments 
establishing as felonies violations of the 
California Forest Practice Act and the 
California Environmental Quality Act, 
among other state and federal statutes 
with authority over logging.” EF’.’s pro- 
posed amendment says, “Corporate 
timber interests and the CDF routinely 
violate CEQA and the Act, forcing local 
residents to enforce these laws via 
costly civil suits, such as that recently 
filed by EPIC. Although CDF regularly 
overlooks, even aids, corporate logging 
violations, the state agency will occa- 
sionally issue citations. These wrist 
slaps result in minuscule fines and never 
bring jail sentences. Meanwhile, fragile 
coast ecosystems are suffering irrepara- 
ble damage.” EF!er Darryl Chemey 
recommended that first-time felony vio- 
laters of CEQA or the Act be permitted 
to pay their debts to society via 
community service work, such as 
stream restoration or reforestation 
projects. 

US ATTORNEY’S OFFICE AND 
THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION INVESTIGATE 
MAXXAM TAKEOVER: Two federal 
agencies are probing the MAXXAM 
takeover of PL. Although neither the 


acres of Headwater Forest. These plans 
currently are stalled in litigation. 

The deflagging is but one of the many 
direct actions recently aimed at MAX- 
XAM. Since October last year, PL and 
MAXXAM have faced demonstrations 
at corporate offices in San Francisco, 
Santa Monica, Marin County, Houston, 
New York, and Scotia (the company- 
owned PL mill town). Recently EF! de- 
monstrated at a State Board of Forestry 
meeting in Eureka and at CDF’s Coast 
Forest District Headquarters in Santa 
Rosa. On May 18, EF! hosted its Na- 
tional Day of Direct Action to stop M AX- 
XAM’s clearcutting (see Mokai’s article, 
Litha edition). 

These EF! actions have generated ex- 
tensive media coverage. UPI and AP 
reports have appeared around the 
world. Major newspapers and TV net- 
works have covered the story. 

Recent unverified reports of monkey- 
wrenching against MAXXAM, how- 
ever, have not been covered by the 
media. Reported actions include: stuf- 
fing epoxy into padlock key-holes on 
gates across logging roads, damage to 
machinery in the forest and in mills 
(sources say vandalism against the com- 
pany often is perpetrated by disgrun- 
tled employees), and purposeful work 
slow-downs by mill workers. There have 
not been reports of spiking of PL trees. 

Internal actions against the company 
have resulted from MAXXAM’s 
changes of PL policies. Employees face 
increased work hours and reported 
shirking on overtime pay, a gutted $60 
million pension fund that now rests in 
Hurwitz’ pocket, a 25% rent increase 
for housing in Scotia, etc. 

MAXXAM ATTORNEY ADMITS 
STATE AGENCY VIOLATED LOG- 
GING LAWS: Five civil suits are now 
pending against Pacific Lumber and its 
former board of directors, the California 
Department of Forestry, MAXXAM, 
and various businesses and individuals 
associated with the takeover and the 
accelerated logging. The most vital suit 
is that brought by the Environmental 
Protection Information Center (EPIC) 
in Garberville. The EPIC suit charges 
PL, CDF, and MAXXAM with violat- 
ing the State Forest Practice Act (the 
Act), the California Environmental 
Quality Act (CEQA), the Federal Por- 
ter-Cologne Water Quality Act, the 
State Bagley-Keene Open Meeting Act, 
and the Due Process and Equal Protec- 
tion clauses of the California and US 
Constitutions. 

EPIC’s suit contests approval of 
three PL clearcuts of virgin old growth. 
Two of these timber harvest plans would 
take 265 acres from Headwater Forest; 
the other THP would clearcut 111 acres 
of the last virgin forest on the Mattole 
River, a stream now undergoing exten- 
sive restoration due to past clearcut- 
ting. This is the first lawsuit directed 
at MAXXAM’s accelerated logging, and 
the fourth challenging CDF’s “rubber- 
stamp” approval process. (In 1985, prior 
to the take-over, PL received CDF ap- 
proval to selectively cut 5000 acres; last 
year, after the takeover, CDF approved 
nearly 11,000 acres of PL clearcutting, 


by Greg King 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
(PALCO or PL), in Humboldt County, 
California, currently faces immense 
legal, social, and direct-action chal- 
lenges to its attempted liquidation of 
the world’s largest private holdings of 
old growth Redwood forest. These chal- 
lenges have created the most fervent 
environmental battle in the history of 
northern California. 

The illegal buy-out last year of Pacific 
Lumber by Houston-based MAXXAM 
Corporation — controlled by billionaire 
Charles Hurwitz — and its subsequent 
accelerated clearcutting of the last de 
facto Redwood wilderness, have met in- 
tense challenges. These include: na- 
tional and local direct actions, most re- 
cent being the deflagging of a proposed 
logging road designed to cut through 
the 3000-acre Headwater Forest, 
perhaps the world’s largest unprotected 
contiguous virgin Redwood stand; four 
lawsuits challenging the legality of the 
takeover and a fifth accusing MAX- 
XAM and the California Department of 
Forestry (CDF) of submitting and ap- 
proving illegal timber harvest plans 
(THPs); the State Department of Fish 
and Game’s recent condemnation of 
PALCO’s old growth clearcuts; investi- 
gations by the US Attorney’s office and 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; state legislation that may hinder 
MAXXAM’s accelerated clearcutting; 
and official denunciation of corporate 
forest liquidations from the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America. 

ECOTEURS DEFLAG ROUTE OF 
ROAD PROPOSED FOR VIRGIN 
REDWOOD FOREST: Creating 
perhaps a week’s employment while il- 
lustrating the destructive of MAX- 
XAM’s plans, three eeoteurs in June de- 
flagged five miles of proposed road 
through Headwater Forest, 10 miles 
southeast of Eureka. The flags, said 
Humboldt County resident Calm Post, 
began at the end of a road near the 
highest point (1700 feet elevation) of the 
Little South Fork of the Elk River, 
wound through the southern portion of 
a proposed PL 124-acre clearcut (THP 
#1-87-240), ran northwest into the 
northern half of THP #240; then wound 
along Little South Fork’s northeastern 
ridge into the heart of the forest, where 
there are presently no proposed logging 
plans. The road then forked, heading 
north into the high ridges, and south- 
west toward the Little South Fork 
drainage. Post stated that, although the 
flagging ended before reaching the 
stream, the watercourse itself was flag- 
ged (either for road culverts or to mark 
the requisite yet meaningless “stream 
protection zone”) far beyond the bound- 
aries of any THP. 

Humboldt County Earth Firstlers 
christened Headwater Forest this year 
for its unique location at the highest 
points of Salmon Creek and Little South 
Fork. The latter drainage may be the 
only existing Redwood stream with to- 
tally intact headwaters and virgin Red- 
wood ridges flanking both sides. Two 
PL logging plans — THPs 240 and 241 
— this year proposed clearcutting 265 
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SEC nor the Attorney’s office will dis- 
close information about their queries, it 
is known that of particular interest to 
the feds is the Drexel Burnham Lambert/ 
Ivan Boesky/MAXXAM connection. 

Boesky, who recently admitted to il- 
legal insider stock trading that earned 
him millions of dollars, bought $40 million 
— or 5% — of PL stock three days prior 
to the takeover. Boesky’s purchase was al- 
legedly designed to hold this stock for 
Hurwitz. As Humboldt attorney Bill Ber- 
tain details in his lawsuit on behalf of 
former stockholders against MAXXAM, 
Hurwitz was anxious to buy up PL stock, 
yet he did not want to own as much as 5% 
prior to his takeover bid, due to a PL anti- 
takeover provision prohibiting a merger 
into an entity already controlling 5% or 
more of PL shares unless 80% of PL 
shares voted for the merger. MAXXAM 
would not have gained 80% approval. 

WOODWORKER UNION OPPOSES 
MAXXAM LIQUIDATION: Fifteen 
years ago, during the fight to expand 
Redwood National Park, loggers, mill 
workers, and truck drivers drove in a 
caravan to Washington, DC, to show op- 
position to the expansion. Today these 
same laborers, represented by the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, 
have come out against corporate cut- 
and-run logging, specifically that of 
MAXXAM. 

Referring to the takeover of Pacific 
Lumber, IWA representative Donald 
Nelson said, “We are very much opposed 


to that kind of takeover, specifically that 
one [MAXXAM’s] because of the dam- 
age it causes to the whole industry.” 
Nelson recently released a statement 
condemning PL’s clearcutting. 

CONCLUSIONS: Some of the chal- 
lenges now facing MAXXAM have 
slowed and could further curtail clear- 
cutting. Letters to CDF that have 
pointed out THP illegalities have forced 
PL to withdraw or substantially alter 
many timber harvest plans. Earth 
First! direct actions have greatly in- 
creased public outcry against the clear- 
cutting. The EPIC lawsuit has stopped, 
at least temporarily, three clearcuts. 
The deflagging and other forms of eeot- 
age have slowed logging while inspiring 
others to take their own initiative. 

But the question remains: What will 
it take to save these last vestiges of vir- 
gin Redwood forests? A local EF!er, 
contemplating the lack of state and fed- 
eral legislative action toward ac- 
complishing the preservation, recently 
voiced his solution to the crisis: “If 
thousands of people from throughout 
the US came to Humboldt County and 
took turns blockading every PALCO log- 
ging road, we could save these forests. ” 

EPILOGUE: Question: How does an 
EF!er, surrounded by PL security 
while trespassing on a controversial log- 
ging site, avoid arrest? Answer: Take a 
CBS News crew along. 

On July 6, CBS News correspon- 
dents, camera technicians, and I visited 


the 47-acre elearcut of virgin Redwood 
at All Species Grove. Scarred by trac- 
tors and trashed with slash, the area 
looked nuked. The film crew had a field 
day. 

After filming an interview in front of 
a 15-foot diameter stump, we walked 
through the moonscape. We felt alone. 
Until, that is, four shotgun blasts 
sounded from the north border of the 
elearcut. I attributed the intrusion to a 
rancher getting his rocks off, and we 
continued our work. Fifteen minutes 
later I saw two flashes of light from a 
ridge high above. I suspected the sun’s 
reflection off binoculars, and began to 
worry. I then spied a vehicle traveling 
slowly along the road. I asked the 
cameraman to zoom in and see if it was 
pick-up truck: PL security drives only 
large w T hite pick-ups. “It’s a white pick- 
up,” he said. 

We packed our gear for the exodus. 
Suddenly, four more shotgun blasts 
sounded from the south. Through his 
lens the cameraman saw a pick-up 
parked at the south edge of the elearcut. 
A fast exit was necessary, but quickly 
reaching the crew’s rented Lincoln Con- 
tinental a mile away was not feasible. I 
expected arrest, but consoled myself 
with the realization that it would proba- 
bly air nationally. This seemed to be 
PL’s thought also, for we escaped 
unencumbered. 

I later called PL chief forester Bob 
Stephens to see if he knew of the inci- 


dent. He did not, and seemed angry 
that I would “make such . . . charges.” 
PL public relations flack Dave Gaylitz 
also had not heard of the shooting. “Our 
guys don’t carry any weapons of that 
sort.” 

So I wonder who was shooting at us. 

EPILOGUE 2: In a recent deposition 
filed for the current lawsuit against 
MAXXAM, PL forester Bob Stephens 
for the first time revealed the company’s 
forest holdings. The most significant re- 
velation was that the company owns 
16,069 acres of virgin forest, 11,000 
more than that estimated by Earth 
First!. Of the 16,069 virgin acres, 8000 
is in a contiguous block, in the Headwa- 
ter Forest area — making the “new” 
Headwater Forest the world’s largest 
unprotected contiguous virgin Red- 
wood stand. PL also owns 56,207 acres 
of “residual” old growth forest, tracts 
with up to 50% of the old growth trees 
left during the company’s days of selec- 
tive cutting. Combined, this acreage 
nearly equals the 76,000 acres of old 
growth preserved in all California Red- 
wood parks. This acreage represents 
crucial habitat islands between Red- 
wood National Park and Humboldt Red- 
woods State Park, 40 miles apart. PL’s 
liquidation of its old growth could elimi- 
nate many rare wildlife species depen- 
dent on these connecting islands for 
migration and habitat. 
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group and their fans had to substitute 
for the mostly absent Montana camp. 
(Hope to see Montana back in force next 
RRR.) 

This year’s rally featured all the 
aforementioned musicians along with 
Wobbly Bob, John Seed and the Canyon 
Pygmies, Mike Roselle, the Spikettes, 
and the Dozettes. The Dozettes finished 
their number with a tribute to the full 
moon. One Dozette, caught up in the in- 
tricate choreography, ended the dance 
with his uniform acting as a large ankle 
bracelet, worn across both legs. 

The Spikettes were a heady delight. 
Last year’s all male revue gave way to 
an all-female lineup, and the performance 
was much improved. The Spikettes were 
featured with Mike and with Darryl. 
Darryl's performance was a three 
stringer, ending his hit “Earth First!” 
with half his strings gone. 

The show, as usual, ran long, and Sid 
graciously postponed his appearance 
until Dave Foreman was finished 
[speaking, not singing; praise be to 
Allah!]. Sid and Lone Wolf Circles then 
performed several numbers. After a 
break, the Lizards performed for two 
hours. Striking a responsive chord for 
the mostly western audience was the 
mournful tune, “Bovine Romance,” the 
story of a troubled young cowboy too 
long on the range. 

There was much at the rally that 
wasn’t music, and deserves a story by it- 
self. There was speechifyin’ by Marcy, 
Cecelia, Howie, Dave, and Mark. The 
bards Art Goodtimes, Michael Robinson, 
continued on page 18 


dark, which prevented us from worrying 
about what we were eating. Alcohol con- 
sumption was held to reasonable levels, 
so no one fell off the nearby edge. The 
post-potluck performance featured the 
string-breaking songs of Darryl Chemey, 
and the newest EF! minstrel, Dana 
Lyons, of the Dumpsite State, 
Washington. 

One of the big attractions of the RRR 
for me, as a recovering Catholic, is the 
growing emphasis on the spiritual. In an 
effort to become attuned to the natural 
world, many EF!ers are practicing ritu- 
als. Some of the leaders of this search, 
including Dolores LaChapelle, Bill 
Devall, and John Seed, gave workshops 
focusing on Deep Ecology and its 
spiritual offshoots. Dolores led us 
through a ritual, and gave workshops on 
chanting and Tai Chi, which she main- 
tains help us see fully and get back in 
touch with nature. She also led a group 
in a drumming/chanting session on the 
South Point overlook at sunset Wednes- 


by Bob Kaspar, Tom Skeele, 
Sally Miller 

BOB: The 1987 Round River Rendez- 
vous, held July 6-11 at Parissawampitts 
Point overlooking the Grand Canyon, 
was a howling success. The people, 
workshops, entertainment and location 
made for an unbeatable week. 

The layout of the RRR site was ideal. 
Situated on the North Rim of the Canyon 
on the Kaibab Plateau, Earth First!ers 
controlled over a mile of the point. It 
was apparent to all who drove into the 
National Park from the National Forest 
(we were in Kaibab National Forest) 
that the site had been “professionally 
managed.” The Forest had been thinned 
and contained enough slash and cowpies 
to keep our fires burning; but the grass 
was tall, and the Ponderosa Pines gave 
us shade. 

A sign had been placed a mile from 
the road’s end to mark the limits of 
stinkmobile intrusion. As the week 
progressed, the local constabulary 
(Forest Circus, Park Circus, and 
County Yahoo) realized that we 
wouldn’t trash their vehicles if they 
parked them and walked to the heart of 
the rendezvous. These fine agents of 
power were friendly, and some departed 
with autographed copies of E codefense. 

Monday evening, Peg Millet and 
Dolores LaChapelle opened the Ren- 
dezvous with a purification ritual 
utilizing burning sage, chanting, and 
drumming, held at the edge of the 
Canyon. Over 120 people participated, 
and then reconvened at the Texas camp 
for a potluck and wake for departed 
EF!ers John Zaelit, Lisa Bruhn, and 
Bugis Cargis. The potluck started at 


day evening. Extended drumming east 
a spell over us as evening settled over 
the Canyon and the full moon illumi- 
nated the chasm. (Dolores’ works can be 
ordered from her at Way of the Moun- 
tain Learning Center, Box 542, Silver- 
ton, CO 81433.) 

The biggest attraction for many 
people is the nightly entertainment and 
the Sagebrush Patriots’ Rally. The 
lineup this year featured many old EF! 
favorites and a few new ones. Tuesday 
night started with a stirring speech 
from the inspiration of EF! — Cactus 
Ed Abbey. A Maypole (Julypole) cele- 
bration followed and a hillside contra 
dance was the main feature. Some par- 
ticipants, already inebriated or suffer- 
ing previous brain damage, had diffi- 
culty dealing with the complexity of a 
new vocabulary (do-si-what?). A few es- 
caped their partners by taking an ala- 
man right when told to take an alaman 
left. We thank David Gaines and Larry 
Abbot for music and calling. 

Wednesday night was a return to 
campfire sing-alongs. The musical 
ranks were boosted with the addition of 
Bill Oliver, Glen Waldeck, and Mokai. 

The arrival of the Austin Lounge 
Lizards on Thursday foretold the end of 
all sanity. The crowd left their evening 
performance unappeased after an hour- 
long set. Their main performance was 
saved for Friday night. This night the 
musicians separated and gave indi- 
vidual performances at group fires. 
Dakota Sid played a powerful set at the 
main fire. Our attention was broken 
only by the drunken carousing and pic- 
kin’ of Oliver and the Lizards. This 



Edward Abbey. Photo by David Cross. 



Joan-Marie frees captive Condor Jakubal during Endangered Species Game. 

Photo by David Cross. n „ „. 
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Barbara Dugelby as MC of the Sagebrush 
Patriot Rally. Photo by David Cross. 


RRIi . . . 

Continued from page 17 

and Dennis Fritzinger hold a special 
place in our hearts. Others deserve 
credit for a great RRR. The committee 
(Peg, Sally, Michele, Barb, Nancy, and 
Bill) deserves a big hug. The dogs and 
their humans were well-mannered. Spe- 
cial thanks go to Peg, Nancy Z. and Rod 
for a trailer which silently supplied 
power for the week’s events, by means 
of the strong Arizona sun. 

Next year, watch out, Washington! 

TOM: Anticipation is a powerful emo- 
tion, and as we drove the final miles to 
this year’s Round River Rendezvous, 
anticipation got the best of us. Howls 
began to reverberate in Helen’s van. I 
had read about the Kaibab Plateau, but 
the landscape was vastly different than 
I had expected. The Aspens, pines, 
spruces and fire didn’t mesh with my 
mind’s “desert” image. A joyous sur- 
prise. The rest of the RRR, however, 
was not so much a surprise; rather a 
complete re-affirmation! 

Now, driving home, I realize the 
power of that re-affirmation. This is a 
mighty tribe, and the RRR is its most 


glorious celebration. It allows us war- 
riors time to leam, laugh, and love on a 
national and international level. We re- 
turn to our homeplaces with increased 
understanding of our love for Earth and 
a greater commitment to healing its 
human-inflicted ailments. This is fos- 
tered by workshops, mealtime strategy 
sessions, sunsets, and campfire sing- 
alongs. I flash on an old Dylan classic, 
“There was music in the cafes at night, 
and revolution in the air. ” 

During the Circle Meeting, the ques- 
tion was posed, “Should we continue to 
have the RRR?” YES! was the resound- 
ing answer. Rendezvous supply much of 
the strength we defenders need to con- 
tinue. Here’s a big howl to those who 
have made the RRR so influential, and 
here is a greater howl to the growing 
numbers of regional rendezvous. Now', 
with the spirit of the Earth and convic- 
tion of warriors, let’s get on with the 
REAL work for the REAL world! 

SALLY: Workshops throughout the 
RRR were led by a bevy of Earth First! 
experts. On Tuesday, the indefatigable 
Phil Knight and Bob Kaspar welcomed 
a horde of green EF !ers with a newcom- 
ers’ workshop. Wildlife biologist Steve 
Marlatt led workshops on wolves and 
endangered species, including rein- 
troduetions. Bill Devall, John Seed, and 
Dolores LaChapelle facilitated the an- 
nual Deep Ecology workshop. Dan 
Dagget and Roger Featherstone impre- 
ssed EF!ers and NPS cops alike with 
their knowledge of the Grand Canyon 
uranium mining issue; their workshop 
set the stage for the action following the 
RRR. John Seed, Karen Pickett, and 
Mike Roselle led a strategy session on 
the battle to save the rainforests; it was 
agreed that EF! should continue to 
focus our campaign on Burger King and 
World Bank. 

Wednesday morning’s workshops in- 
cluded a natural history hike with Rich 
Grumbine and Bob, chanting with Do- 
lores LaChapelle; and Animal Rights- 
Deep Ecology, and EF! Foundation dis- 
cussions. The afternoon was devoted to 
bioregional caucuses, with bioregions of 
the Southwest, Northwest, Rocky 
Mountains, East, California, and Texas 
well represented. Plans were made for 
regional rendezvous and actions. Watch 
Earth First! for announcements. 

Thursday, John Seed led a Council of 
All Beings. Howie Wolke discussed how 
to oppose Forest Circus destruction; 
with workshop participants agreeing to 
begin planning a national day of pro- 
tests against the Circus. Mike Roselle, 
Darryl Chemey, and David Cross con- 
ducted a media workshop. Darryl and 
Mike also discussed “How to Organize 
Your Campaign,” which was based on 



Howie Wolke demonstrating the best use of a Forest Plan. 
Photo by David Gross. 
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experience garnered from the ongoing 
battles against MAXXAM and other 
evil powers that (unfortunately) be. 
Thursday’s workshops also included: 
grazing with Steve Marlatt and Lynn 
Jacobs, during which (after participants 
had all had their fill) EF.'ers decided to 
plan coordinated protests against public 
lands livestock grazing; and art, music, 
and poetry with Dennis Fritzinger. But 
where were the women? Why, at the 
Redneck Women’s Caucus, of course! No 
“workshop loaders” needed here; this 
was a sharing of ideas and love for 
Mother Earth and each other, rather 
than an informational workshop. We 
redneck women reaffirmed our power as 
strong, feminine eco-warriors, true 
Earth First! maids (and we’re not talk- 
ing milkmaids!). And celebrated our 
bonds with Earth and with each other 
through joyous song, wild howls and 
warm hugs. Thanks to all the women 
who participated in the Redneck 
Women’s Caucus. We are all leaders. 
Let’s not forget that! 

Disgusting Plea for $: Promises of 
beer and many thanks to all the volun- 
'teers who helped to make the 8th annual 
RRR a success, except financially. We 
are still in the hole and need your con- 
tributions. Send your $20 to the EF! 
Foundation, POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 
85703. 





The SpiJcettes perform “ Monkey wrenchin! El 







Tarahumara Frogs at the Endangered Species Game. Photo by David Cross. 
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Maypole frenzy. Photo by David Cross. 
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Tom Skeele, Tom Thompson, Michele Miller and Dan Dagget discuss Mountain Lions 
in California and Arizona at the workshop. Photo by David Cross. 
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are committing ecocide on our National 
Forests. To graphically make the point, 
he demonstrated the only beneficial 
uses for voluminous Forest Service 
documents — snot rags and shit paper. 
JDtx ring the Sagebrush Patriot’s Rally, 
dearth First! co-founder, Mike Roselle, 
did a stunning Busby Berkeley song and 
dance routine ^accompanied — by — six 
jlSpikette&A- Dave Foreman climaxed 
the rally with a fiery speech urging EF’ ! 
to stick to its original concepts and avoid 
attempts to clean up its “bad image.” 
Foreman said Earth First! should: put 
Earth first in all decisions, even ahead 
of human welfare if necessary; make no 
attempt to gain credibility with the 
gang of thugs running human civiliza- 
tion; refuse to use human beings as a 
measure by which to value other life 
forms; realize that Wilderness is the real 
world and everything else artifact; ac- 
cept monkeywrenching as a legitimate 
tool for the preservation of natural di- 
versity (even though EF! as a move- 
ment and many individuals in EF! may 
not engage in it); avoid condemning the 
general concept of monkeywrenching or 
those who engage in it. Foreman con- 
cluded by gently urging those who can’t 
accept the EF! parameters to join 
another bunch or start their own. 

It was obvious from the tone of this 
year’s Rendezvous that Earth First! 
will continue to use the guerrilla appro- 
ach to ecological populism — “hit fast, 
play mean, never present a stationary 
target, throw caution to the wind, and 
if you can’t score points on your oppo- 
nents, at least convince them you mean 
business so they don’t sleep very well at 
night knowing you’re out there.” But, 
most importantly, Earth Firstlers will 
continue to heed Ed Abbey’s advice to 
go out in the Wilderness, climb those 
mountains, hike those canyons, and run 
those rivers so that we can maintain our 
health and sanity, outlast our enemies 
and live to piss on their graves. 


A longer version of Don’s RRR article 
appeared in the July 22 Anderson Val- 
ley Advertiser (Box 459, Boonville, CA . 
95415). 


zhin’ Blues.” Photo by David Cross. 


David Cross. 

Burn That Dozer! 


Lyrics by Dana Lyons and Zach Lyons; 
to the tune of “La Bomba” 

We’re gonna bum that dozer, we’re 
gonna spike that tree, 

We’re gonna take out every damn from 
here to Tennessee. 

Slash the tires on the dumptmck, water 
the gasoline, 

Cut the wires on the starter, you gotta 
dead machine. 

CHORUS: Bum that dozer, him that 
dozer . . . 

We’re gonna party with the tourists, 
gonna steal their keys, 

Gonna block off every lumber road with 

ten RVs 

CHORUS 

The earth is our mother, sisters and 
brothers, 

She’s a member of the family, it’s up to 
you and me, 

So pick up a monkey wrench, a little 
sledge hammer, 

But if you’re not careful, you’re gonna 
end up in the slammer 
CHORUS 

[ verse written at 87 RRR:] 

We’re gonna plug up the mineshaft, 
gonna pull their stakes, 

Gonna tie up the Freddies, and feed ’em 
yellow cake! 

For information concerning Dana’s 
superb concerts and albums, write: 
Dana Lyons, POB 45451, Seattle, WA 
98145. 


by Don Morris 


The eighth annual Round River 
Rendezvous was a setback to those at- 
tempting to “sanitize” or “mellow-out” 
the Earth First! image and style. 

The mellows started early by request- 
ing that future Rendezvous dates be 
changed to avoid conflict with the Rain- 
bow Gathering. It was immediately re- 
vealed, however, that the RRR dates 
were “deliberately chosen” to conflict 
with the Rainbow Gathering. Attempts 
to ban hand clapping approvals in favor 
of the “less disruptive twinkling” also 
failed. Some twinkled, some clapped, 
some howled — no set policy. 

A festive wake was held around the 
first evening campfire as tribute to 
Earth Firstlers who died the previous 
year — Lisa Bruhn, Bugis Cargis, John 
Zaelit, and members of the Montana 
Band. Zaelit, also known as “Mister 
Goodwrench,” was the creator of the 
EF! warclub/monkeywrench logo. He 
died while heroically trying to save sev- 
eral children from drowning after their 
canoe capsized, even though he couldn’t 
swim. The children survived. 

Ed Abbey, creator of l 1 he Monkey 
Wrench Gang, made an appearance 
early in the week. He warned of the 
coming government repression and 
urged folks to “monkeywrench with 
parental permission only.” He also 
warned of the severe financial and 
spiritual tools which will be exacted 
from those caught in our corrupt legal 
system. “Avoid arrest. Avoid jail. Avoid 
doing anything to further enrich the 
legal profession.” 

EF! co-founder Howie Wolke, who 
proudly served a 6 month jail sentence 
for pulling up survey stakes in daylight, 
recommended nightwork as a safer al- 
ternative. When asked if he had learned 
his lesson, Wolke admitted that he 
hadn’t, and suggested monkeywrench- 
ing even without parental permission — 
“but don’t get caught.” When dealing 
with the Forest Service, Wolke urged 
EF!ers to relentlessly impede, ridicule, 
hound and harass the “Tree Nazis” who 


belts out “Tonka Toys." Photo 
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An Ecological Mew of the Indian 


by George Wuerthner 

Most environmentalists tacitly assume 
that primitive people lived in ecological 
harmony with their surroundings, and 
had little impact on their habitat. Im- 
plicit in this assumption is the idea that 
the environmental ravages of Western 
civilization are the result of a fall from 
this primitive earthly paradise, and 
western European cultural roots are to 
blame for the present environmental 
tragedy. Records of the abundance of 
wildlife encountered by early European 
explorers and later by American-born 
mountain men, traders, and settlers, 
are often used as evidence to prove that 
primitive people, by virtue of their 
superior ecological wisdom, were inhe- 
rently better stewards of the American 
continent. Were they? 

In a tidal mud flat at the mouth of the 
Noatak River in western Alaska, I once 
found the tooth of a Woolly Mammoth. 
It was the size of a large cantaloupe 
and had a rough, file-like fiat surface 
and pointed projections which were the 
roots. Perhaps 10,-000 or more years 
prior to my visit, this mammoth had 
wandered the Alaskan tundra. What 
happened to it and dozens of other giant 
Ice Age mammals has puzzled scientists 
for years, and the issue is still not re- 
solved. Besides the Woolly Mammoth, 
other large mammals — including Giant 
Sloth, mastadons, and their predators 
such as the Dire Wolf and Short-faced 
Bear — became extinct within a geolog- 
ically short time span of several 
thousand years. Interestingly, as far as 
is known, there were no corresponding 
extinctions of small mammals — the 
only species to disappear were mam- 
mals in excess of 100 pounds. Why? 

Some people have postulated that 
climatic changes stressed these large 
mammals to the point of extinction; but 
would not climatic change affect smaller 
animals also? There are several schools 
of thought on the topic, including adhe- 
rents of the Overkill hypotheses who 
argue that paleo-Indians slaughtered 
these animals into extinction. Could 
this be? What are the implications for 
our own mythology of the natural bal- 
ances that existed among the Indians 
and Eskimos at the time Europeans 
ventured to the continent? To answer 
these questions, we can apply ecological 
principles to humans and attempt to 
thread together a plausible explanation 
of the relationships between technolog- 
ically primitive peoples and their envi- 
ronments. I will examine North Amer- 
ican Indian and Eskimo cultures, but 
the same principles would apply to any 
low-technology people, including the an- 
cestors of the Europeans or any other 
geographical or racial group. What fol- 
lows is speculation, and it would be dif- 
ficult to prove right or wrong the sug- 
gestions presented. I admit the oppor- 
tunity for error in interpretation is 
great; nevertheless, I feel the process 
of viewing people within an ecological 
context could shed insights that may 
change dramatically the way we view 
ourselves — technological humans — 


tions, something happened to make hu- 
mans different from almost all other ani- 
mals — we substituted cultural flexibil- 
ity and technological innovation for bio- 
logical evolution. Biological change is 
slow and conservative; it tends to pre- 
serve the status quo. This is one reason 
why humans tend to be essentially the 
same in mental ability, behavior, and 
capacity to interact. Despite slight dif- 
ferences in physical appearance and 
other minor traits, our basic genetic 
make-up is essentially the same from 
race to race — hence our country’s 
premise that all people are created 
equal. But culture is much more flexible 
and the incredible ethnic diversity that 
developed in human groups prior to the 
advances in modem communications re- 
sulted from this ability of culture to 
evolve rapidly. Also, while biological 
change is not easily transferred 
throughout a population since it re- 
quires the passage of genetic material, 
culture and technology are easily ex- 
changed between groups. A European 
can learn how to paddle a kayak, while 
an Eskimo can learn to shoot a rifle, 
despite different cultural backgrounds. 
Thus culture and technology gave hu- 
mans the ability to adapt to new envi- 
ronments quickly and this ability is the 
major reason for our present dominance 
of Earth. 

Evolution can be viewed as a process 
of change geared toward increasing 
each individual’s share of resources so 
as to ensure the successful reproduction 
of descendents. In evolutionary terms, 
if you do not leave behind a share of 
your genetic code (sisters and brothers 
also share a portion of your code, so by 
helping them you help your genetic line) 
you’re a failure. The animals who leave 
the most offspring who also reproduce 
win in the evolution sweepstakes. Since 
no one individual or species can have 
the best adaptations for all environmen- 
tal conditions, each may prosper under 
one regime and lose under another. In- 
deed, the many extinct animals like the 
mammoth are examples of species 
whose specific genetic code worked well 
under one set of envii’onmental con- 
straints, but failed miserably under 
another. 

One environmental pressure mam- 
moths had to contend with was preda- 
tion, against which their large size was 
good insurance. Only a very large pre- 
dator could pull down a full grown mam- 
moth, and during much of the mam- 
moth’s evolutionary history there were 
no predators big enough to seriously 
threaten them. But every adaptation 
has its energy costs and these costs 
weigh against the benefits derived. 

The mammoth’s strategy had several 
costs. First, the large body required 
massive quantities of food. (The mam- 
moth’s relative, the African Elephant, 
requires 400-500 pounds of forage a 
day!) Second, the large food require- 
ments meant that mammoths could 
never be extremely numerous or form 
extremely large herds lest they quickly 
overgraze their food supply. Third, as 
a rule, the larger the animal, the longer 


it takes to reach sexual maturity, the 
fewer the young it produces, and the 
longer the interval between births. This 
reproductive strategy is fine if most of 
the young survive and most adults live 
long enough to produce several young. 
For the mammoth, these costs were 
probably worth the risks since all but 
the youngest mammoths were invulner- 
able to predators. 

Predators are also subject to cost- 
benefit analyses. Predators do not usu- 
ally kill more than they can eat because 
they must expend energy to obtain food 
and each animal tries to maximize 
energy return for energy output. For 
a predator to feast on mammoths, it had 
to find them first — ecologists call this 
search time. Second, unless the mam- 
moth was sick or injured, a predator 
risked physical damage. To a predator 
dependent on claw and fang for survi- 
val, a broken leg or jaw is certain death. 
A predator does not usually kill more 
than it can utilize because the capture 
of prey involves risks. 

Why didn’t an extremely large pre- 
dator evolve to attack mammoths? 
There were large predators like the Dire 
Wolf and Saber-tooth Cat, which no 
doubt preyed on mammoths, particu- 
larly the young or injured, but there 
were no predators large enough to prey 
exclusively on mature healthy ones. 
Food constraints placed an upper cap 
on predator size. The larger the animal, 
the more food it requires. A predator 
adapted to hunting only mammoths 
might have had to be so large that it 
would have had a difficult time obtain- 
ing food when mammoths were scarce 
or widely scattered. As explained 
above, low numbers and dispersal of 
mammoths may have been the norm. 
Also, a predator large enough to regu- 
larly prey on mammoths would not have 
been agile enough to catch smaller prey 
to fulfill its food needs between mam- 
moth kills. 

Into this world of mammals whose 
major defense was their huge size came 
a new predator — paleo-Indians. These 
new predators had several advantages 
over many of their competitors. They 
hunted in groups, rather than alone, 
and the combined efforts of many men 
made the group like one very large pre- 
dator, what ecologists call a “super pre- 
dator.” Yet this super predator had a 
major advantage over others: In times 
of poor hunting, these hunters could di- 
vide into smaller units and subsist on 
smaller prey or plant foods. Further- 
more, they had weapons. Armed with 
spears, the hunters no longer had to 
have direct contact with their prey, thus 
risk was lessened significantly. 

No one knows exactly how long hu- 
mans have lived in North America. 
Questionable evidence from a few sites 
suggests occupation as early as 25- 
30,000 years ago. Near the close of the 
Ice Age, 12,000 years before present, 
archeological evidence suddenly be- 
comes abundant. Anthropologists 
speculate that a massive invasion of hu- 
mans from Asia must have occurred 
then; or for some unknown reason, 



any, underwent sudden population 
growth. The artifacts from all these 
12,000-year-old sites include distinctive 
spear points associated with large mam- 
mal kills, particularly of mammoths. 
The humans who made them are called 
Clovis people after a New Mexico town 
where the first discoveries were made. 
Whether Clovis hunters were recent im- 
migrants who traveled across the Ber- 
ing Sea Land Bridge and down into 
North America or merely an inspired 
group of existing hunters, we do not 
know; but the new technology, those 
spear points, increased the hunting suc- 
cess of these people. Clovis points be- 
came the rage, and soon everyone had 
to have them. These points have been 
found in such far-flung places as New 
Mexico, Alberta, and Vermont. 

Was it coincidence that at this time 
many Ice Age mammals became ex- 
tinct? In the face of a new, unfamiliar 
predator, the large Ice Age mammals 
were extremely vulnerable — espe- 
cially if they relied upon their size to 
deter predators. Mammoth strategy 
may have become antiquated like the 
strategy of Arctic Musk Oxen — which 
thwart wolf attacks by forming a circle, 
but are shot by humans with guns one 
by one as they stolidly stand their 
ground. Perhaps mammoths and other 
Ice Age megafauna stood their ground 
instead of fleeing, a fine strategy 
against Dire Wolves, but fatal in the face 
of men hunting in groups and throwing 
spears with deadly hide-piercing 
points. 

Very likely, Clovis man did not wipe 
out the large mammals single-handedly. 
Changes in climate, and as a result veg- 
etation and its nutritional value, which 
affected reproduction and survival suc- 
cess of these large animals, also played 
a major role in their demise. Yet cer- 
tainly Clovis people and other early 
hunting cultures which followed the 
Clovis culture added the final coup de 
grace to already dying fauna. 

Why did these paleo-Indians destroy 
the mammoths and mastodons and not 
smaller mammals like deer and Elk 
which also roamed these Ice Age plains? 
First, there were fewer mammoths and 
other large animals than Elk and deer, 
and their low reproductive rates and low 
densities made them vulnerable to ex- 
tirpation. These same biological attri- 
butes mark the Grizzly Bear, Whooping 
Crane, Blue Whale and other animals 
that today are near extinction. Second, 
early hunters likely preferred hunting 
the bigger animals for they gained a 
larger return on their investment of 
time by killing a mammoth rather than 
a deer. Third, large animals were easier 
to stalk and approach than the shy and 
quick deer. 

I dwell at length on Pleistocene ex- 
tinctions because the constraints that 
limited Clovis people also limited the 
more contemporary Indian cultures. 
Did primitive people kill in excess of 
their needs? Did they ever waste meat? 
Most assuredly they did if the opportu- 
nity presented itself. Many archeologi- 
cal sites vividly show where entire 
herds of Bison and other animals were 
stampeded over cliffs and killed. Un- 
doubtedly, much of this meat rotted be : 
cause there was no way to preserve the 
extra. In the days before the horse, 
primitive people could not carry large 
amounts of skins, meat, or other animal 
matter very far. Excess meat was left 
behind. Often it was easier to move the 
entire village to the kill site than to 
bring the meat back to the village. After 
the introduction of the horse in the 
1600s and 1700s, occasional waste of 
meat still occurred — perhaps even 
more, since the horse made it easier to 
obtain meat. Francis Parkman in his 
book The Oregon Trail describes an 
Arapaho Indian village he visited in Col- 
orado. “Approaching the village, we 
I found the ground strewn with piles of 
waste buffalo-meat in incredible quan- 
tities.” When food was abundant, only 
the choicest parts would be eaten; while 
i\ in times of starvation, humans would 
W eat their own clothing or scour the 
\ camps for old bones and pieces of hide. 

Whether one wasted a resource or not 
was often a matter of the energy ex- 
pended versus energy obtained. Most 
Indians were mobile and could not carry 
much extra baggage. Consequently, al- 
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though hides were valuable for making 
clothes, if they already had enough gar- 
ments they probably would not carry 
extra hides with them. It was cheaper 
in terms of energy to procure new hides 
when new clothes were needed than to 
cany extra hides from past kills. Mobil- 
ity also limited what they could accumu- 
late as wealth and what they “needed” 
to survive. Thus, although they might 
occasionally waste resources, mobile 
hunting and gathering people place 
fewer demands upon them environment 
for the very reason that they cannot 
use resources on the scale that seden- 
tary people can. Agriculture and the 
larger population base it supported 
brought the beginning of the fall from 
Eden. 

\\ It is entirely “natural” to waste abun- 
. vdant resources, not a deviant human be- 
| fhavior, and there are examples of 
' “waste” among many other animals. For 
several weeks I watched Brown Bears 
eating salmon caught on the spawning 
beds of an Alaskan stream. During the 
early part of the spawning run, the 
bears consumed entire fish; but as sal- 
mon became easier to procure, the 
bears became more selective, only eat- 
ing choice portions of the fish such as 
the eggs, and leaving the rest to the 
gulls. When the run was over and even 
the rotting fish bodies were scarce, the 
bears again ate anything they could 
find. 

What we call waste is a matter of def- 
inition. The excess meat not eaten by 
Indians supported a community of 
scavenging “camp followers” including 
Ravens, Wolves, and Grizzlies, just as 
today the waste from road kills supports 
many species including magpies, Ra- 
vens, and Coyotes. This could also be 
said of slob hunting. I am not condoning 
road kills or slob hunters, but merely 
suggesting that one animal’s waste is 
often another’s dinner. [Ed. note: This 
point is excellently made in the chapter 
“Mink” in Sally Carrighar’s classic 
One Day At Teton Marsh.] 

Primitive hunters are opportunistic. / 
If they can capture many animals easily, 
they do — even if some of the resources j 
may be wasted. One early visitor to the 
Coeur d’Alene Indians in Idaho re- 
counted a winter deer hunt during 
which the Indians, equipped with snow- 
shoes, were able to walk up to deer 
floundering in unusually deep snow. 
The deer were so exhausted that the 
hunters did not even use bows and ar- 
rows, but merely grabbed the animals 
and broke their necks. According to the 
account, they killed 600 deer on this 
trip. 

There are two other important ecolog- 
ical points to take from this account. 
First, the Indians did not waste arrows 
to kill deer because arrows, in terms 
of energy, are expensive to make. 
Hence, if killing could be accomplished 
without shooting, the Indians saved 
their weapons. Second, with the deer 
nearly dead, there was little risk in- 
volved in the killing, thus many deer 
were killed. The Indians fulfilled the 
role of a large predator and likely re- 
duced the deer herd to a level more in 
balance with available food resources. 
(This argument is used today by sport 
hunters to justify their activities. With 
certain reservations, I accept this.) 

Living on the Kobuk River in north- 
west Alaska, one autumn during the 
southward Caribou migration, I 
watched local Eskimos hunt. The hun- 
ters waited for the Caribou to begin 
swimming the river, then, while the ani- 
mals were helpless in the water, the 
hunters moved their motorboats among 
the herd and shot the animals with 
rifles. A few hunters, perhaps having 
seen too many cowboy movies, roped 
Caribou and dragged them back to 
shore where they shot them as the ani- 
mals stepped onto the beach — thus 
saving the hunters the chore of drag- 
ging a heavy animal from the river. To 
most of us conditioned by ideas of “fair 
play,” such actions seem unsporting. 
But efficiency governs subsistence 
hunting; and if ethics are lacking, sub- 
sistence hunting may not differ substan- 
tially from commercial hunting except 
that commercial hunts usually involve 
larger harvests. 

If humans often waste resources, why 
was there still so much wildlife in North 
America upon the arrival of Europeans? 
Some of the reasons I’ve given — time 
necessary to hunt, lack of highly effi- 
cient weapons, etc. Another reason is 
that, while stalking game, the Indians 
had to contend with a constraint we sel- 


dom consider today — attack by other - 
humans. George Catlin, the painter \ 
who traveled the Great Plains in the \ 
1830s recording Indian life, mentions 
such costs when describing the Man- 
dans, a tribe who lived on the upper / 
Missouri. . . being a small tribe and / 
unwilling risk their lives by going far 
from home [to hunt] in the face of their/ 
more powerful enemies, they are ofteil 
at times left almost in a state of 
starvation.” 

Manufacturing costs also limited 
hunter kills. Most hunters did not ran- 
domly spear everything that crossed 
their path because if they did so, they 
would lose their spears or spear points. 
Making a spear is work, and human be- 
havior has not changed that much in 
the last 10,000 years. We can safely as- 
sume these hunters preferred to sit 
around the campfire bragging about 
their prowess as hunters and lovers 
than to spend their time making new 
spears. 

Ishi, a California Indian who was “dis- 
covered” in 1911 and brought to San 
Francisco where he was studied by the 
anthropologist Alfred Kroeber, pro- 
vides many insights into the attitudes 
of technologically primitive people. 
Kroeber’s wife, Theodora, in her book, 
Ishi — In Two Worlds, described Ishi 
making an arrowhead. “Ishi completed 
the flaking and notching of one (ar- 
rowhead) in about 30 minutes. He ad- 
mitted that it was fatiguing work. The 
rapid low click click of falling flakes is 
best accomplished with no change in po- 
sition and with a regularly maintained 
rhythm; it is exacting work . . . .” 

Despite the difficulty of manufactur- 
ing hunting implements, and the time 
required to capture prey, primitive hu- 
rpans xould hunt gam e populati ojns to 
^tinction~^fa^T^stTwaIly~]Evidence 
suggests that Maori aboriginals of New 
Zealand hunted the Moa, a large flight- 
less bird, to extinction; and many birds 
on the Hawaiian Islands disappeared 
shortly^ after the arrival of Polynesian 
settlers) 

One does not have to kill every last 
prey animal for its population to become 
functionally extinct in terms of support- 
ing a local predator group. Thus primi- 
tive people might kill most of a local 
deer herd, so that it took too much effort 
to capture more deer. When this point 
was reached, people either changed to 
a different food source (called prey 
switching), took over new territories 
(war, in our lexicon), or starved. 

Wildlife populations regularly fluc- 
tuate in numbers due to many factors 
besides predation by aboriginal hunters 
— including drought, fire, disease, and 
competition with other species which 
are also fluctuating in numbers. It has 
become standard dogma that North 
America was populated border to bor- 
der with immense herds of Elk, Bison, 
Pronghorn Antelope, Mule and White- 
tail Deer, Caribou, and smaller crea- 
tures. Undoubtedly, for most species, 
there were far more animals prior to 
the advent of white people in North 
America, but it would be incorrect to 
assume that animal populations were 
static and evenly distributed. 

Many journal references attest to the 
immense Bison herds that once roamed 
the Great Plains, but read carefully it 
becomes clear that there were many 
empty miles between these large con- 
gregations. Thomas Famham in his 
book Travels in the Great Western 
Prairies in 1839 wrote: “One of our com- 
pany killed a turtle, which furnished us 
all an excellent supper. This was the 
only game of any description that we 
have seen since leaving the frontier.” 
j Days later he would write: “They [the 
hunters] scoured the country all day iii 
j quest of game, but found none . . . The 
country being constantly scoured by In- 
j dian hunters, afforded us but little pros-f 
pect of obtaining other game.” 

The naturalist John Kirk Townsend, 
who in 1832 traveled across northern 
Oregon’s Blue Mountains — an area 
that today boasts one of the largest Elk 
herds in the country — wrote: “Game 
has been exceedingly scarce, with the 
exception of a few grouse, pigeons, etc. 
... since we left the confines of the 
buffalo country.” 

These people were traveling fast and 
no doubt missed the occasional deer con- 
cealed in the brush or Elk herd hidden 
by a mountain. Nevertheless, wildlife 
then, as now, is not equally distributed 
in time and space. Many areas were vir- 
tual wildlife deserts, at least in some 
seasons, and most primitive hunting 



and gathering societies moved regu- 
larly from one resource concentration 
to another. If the expected concentra- 
tion failed to materialize, people 
starved. 

One reason for the myth of abundance^ 
has to do with travelers’ reports and \ 
misinterpretation of these reports. 
First, one is more likely to mention an 
immense concentration of animals than ' 
lack thereof. Second, we tend to inter- 
pret these references as applicable to 
all landscapes. I once watched a Caribou 
migration in the Brooks Range within 
what is now the Gates of the Arctic Na- 
tional Park. The moving animals ap- 
peared to fill the entire valley. Similar 
spectacles greeted many of the first 
Europeans who ventured into the 
American West. Nevertheless, had I 
been able to travel quickly beyond this 
valley, I would have found no Caribou 
for miles in any other direction, yet it 
was easy to imagine that Caribou were 
everywhere abundant. 

Time spent hunting, risk of injury 
from prey or enemy, these are costs im- 
posed from outside the hunter. There 
were also self-imposed costs. Although 
they may have killed huge numbers of 
animals when possible, hunting people 
frequently observed codes of behavior 
designed to show respect for the slain 
animals. Whether ultimately this was 
due to concern for the animals or due 
to concern for the hunters’ continued 
success is debatable. Self interest is not 
necessarily bad. One problem with mod- 
em technological societies is that we fail 
to see a connection between our actions 
and their consequences. Primitive hun- 
ters felt that their personal actions in- 
fluenced their success in hunting, and 
taboos and protocol for hunting yere 
incorporated into the culture to ensure 
favorable hunting conditions. The fact 
that people can and do impose codes of 
behavior upon themselves is a positive 
human trait that gives today’s conserva- 
tion efforts meaning and hope of 
'success. 

One of the factors which contributes 
to many of our misconceptions of how 
the natural world was prior to European 
domination is our static sense of time. 
We assume that the way we found the 
environment is the way it always was. 
Yet, both wildlife and human popula- 
tions underwent huge fluctuations in 
numbers and distributions. For exam- 
ple, between 1100 and 1300 AD, most 
of the Great Plains was deserted, for a 
great drought lay upon the land. There 
were no immense herds of Bison then 
as were reported during the 1800s 
(when increased rainfall during the Lit- 
tle Ice Age helped to increase Bison 
herds, perhaps to levels never before 
experienced); and as a result, few In- 
dian tribes lived here. This same dry 
period drove the Pueblo Indians out of 
much of their occupied territory in the 
Southwest, where extensive Indian de- 
forestation of the arid canyon country 
exacerbated the drought conditions. 

As the drought abated and Bison 
herds began to recolonize the plains and 
prairie, tribes gradually moved into the 
region. From the north came the Algon- 
quian-speaking Blackfeet who first set- 
tled in southern Saskatchewan then 
moved into Alberta and Montana in the 
early 1700s, displacing the less aggres- 
sive Flathead tribe who were forced 
onto the less desirable land west of the 
mountains. The Crow, a Siouan-speak- 
ing people, came from the eastern lake 


states and settled in eastern Montana. 
The Caddoan-speaking Pawnee moved 
into Kansas, and the Shoshonean-speak- 
ing Comanche moved from the Great 
Basin onto the southern plains. Few if 
any of the tribes we commonly associate 
with the Great Plains can trace then- 
residency in their particular region back 
more than a few hundred years. Some 
tribes invaded their territories at the 
same time or even after the first En- 
glish, American, Spanish, and French 
established posts or colonies within the 
region. The Navaho arrived in the 
Southwest 400-500 years ago, about the 
same time as the Spanish. 

These tribes would have continued to 
move, expand, or decline, and some 
would have become extinct, had not the 
white culture moved in and fixed the 
residency of each to a reservation. (The 
dominant culture has also done this with 
wildlife and wilderness — all are con- 
fined to “reservations.") Usually, dis- 
placement involved a people with more 
advanced technology taking over lands 
of those with lower technology. We don’t 
know if Clovis people displaced others, 
for it was too long ago, but there are 
many examples throughout history of 
a technologically advanced group, able 
to capture more resources, overrunning 
less sophisticated groups. This has no- 
thing to do with race and can develop 
anywhere any group gains some advan- 
tage on resources and technology. 

History books are filled with exam- 
ples of how technologically superior and 
aggressive groups took away land and 
resources from less fortunate people. 
The Greeks dominated the Mediterra- 
nean because of the advantage of then- 
sailing ships. The Incas, with their 
sophisticated road system, food stor- 
age, and other means of resource con- 
trol, dominated the tribes throughout 
their empire in South America. The 
Japanese invaded the Japanese Islands 
and relegated the original inhabitants 
to the most northern island of the chain. 
The first North American Indian tribes 
to obtain the horse expanded their ter- 
ritories at the expense of other tribes 
until the other tribes too gained the 
horse. This is not to excuse what has 
happened, nor to justify these events 
as morally right because they are “nat- 
ural.” Many actions natural among 
some animals and human cultures — 
such as infanticide, slavery, incest, de- 
ception and war — we do not condone, 
nor do these actions always have long 
term survival value for the individual 
or the species. 

Native American tribes furnish exam- 
ples of such actions. The Eskimos were 
the last immigrants that we allow our- 
selves to call “natives” by virtue of their 
prior occupancy. The Eskimos arrived 
in North America about 3000 years ago, 
long after Indians had colonized the 
area. The Eskimos were technologically 
sophisticated, thrived in cold regions, 
and within a few centuries began to take 
over vast expanses of the north. Some 
of this land had been uninhabited by 
humans, but in other areas, the Es- 
kimos were in constant conflict with the 
already established Indians. The word 
’Eskimo’ is a derogatory Indian term 
which means “raw meat eater,” imply- 
ing that Eskimos were so uncouth as 
to eat their meat without cooking it. 
(The Eskimos’ term for themselves, 
’Inuit’, means ’the people’.) By the 
1700s, when Russian settlement began 
continued on page 22 
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Reinhabitation, Biocentrism 
and Self Defense 


By Dave Foreman 


It’s tempting to visualize Earth First! 
emerging out of the ether rather like 
Botticelli’s “Venus on the Half Shell,” 
or standing alone against the horde like 
The Man With No Name in a spaghetti 
western. Beguiling as these images are, 
they are, of course, false. Earth First! 
may have issued from the foam, but it 
was a long gestation period — the foam 
being the public lands conservation 
movement. And while we may some- 
times feel alone on the battlements, we 
are not. We are, obviously, in the histor- 
ical context of the conservation move- 
ment. It can be argued that we are in 
the web of the newer bioregional move- 
ment as well. 

We can be placed in the bioregional 
movement for a variety of reasons: 

* We are reaching for a new definition 
of “community,” of belonging. 

* We reject the sacredness of prog- 
ress, of technology; instead we turn to 
craft, and to being. 

* We recognize that we are part of 
the natural ecosystem in which we 
dwell. 

* We are seeking new (old) ways of 
organizing ourselves, turning away 
from hierarchy to tribalism. 

* We dance, instead of march. 

* We are subverting the dominant 
paradigm, not reforming it; and we sub- 
vert it by ignoring it, by creating our 
own world, by avoiding a head-on con- 
frontation — by using the might of the 
malignant machine against itself. 


control , bioregionalism has subverted 
itself to fit with the dominant, natural- 
world-as-supermarket mentality of the 
know-nothing, provincial, resource- 
exploiting bumpkin proletariat of North 
America’s rural areas. While local con- 
trol of the land is fine in theory and as 
a long-term goal (after rustics are en- 
lightened to biocentrism), let us re- 
member that we would not have one 
acre of protected Wilderness or other 
natural areas in most of the western 
states if it were up to the state level 
politicians or rural residents of those 
states. 

As a former professional conservation 
lobbyist in Washington, DC, I can rave 
for hours about the ineptitude, ignor- 
ance, and lack of interest in natural di- 
versity of members of Congress, and 
the control industrial corporations have 
over them. But Congress is a shining 
beacon of biocentric enlightenment 
when compared to any state legislature 
in the West, or worse yet, to a rural 

county commission. We would not have ^ , ■ 

100 million acres of National Parks, Pre- 
serves, Monuments, Wildlife Refuges, ■ 
Wilderness and Wild Rivers in Alaska 


Except for the emergence of Earth 
First!, I think the most encouraging de- 
velopment in North America of late has 
been the bioregional movement. Bio- 
regionalism is fundamentally concerned 
with dwelling in place (reinhabitation), 
a concept far removed from the suburbs, 
cities, and farms of our continent. Re- 
inhabitation involves adapting yourself 
to the place instead of the place to you; 
it means becoming part of a community 
already present — the natural commu- 
nity of beasts and birds and fish and 
plants and rivers and mountains and 
plains and sea. It means becoming part 
of the food chain, the water cycle, the 
environment of a particular natural 
region, instead of imposing a human- 
centered, technological order on the 
same area. Along the North Pacific 
Coast, it means joining a community of 
salmon, Douglas Fir, big rivers, rain . 

. . in southern Arizona, a community 
of Saguaros, Javelina, ephemeral 
washes, summer thunderstorms ... in 
the Northern Rockies, a community of 
Grizzly, Elk, Lodgepole Pine, long win- 
ters . . . and so on. 

The bioregional movement is, there- 
fore, the new context in which I would 
place Earth First!; indeed I see us as 
the warriors of the bioregional tribe 
(and, as I’ll argue later, the core of what 
bioregionalism should be). Environ- 
mentalism, which spawned us, has un- 
fortunately become a reformist but loyal 
courtier to the dominant industrial 
order. The worldview of environmen- 
talism includes half a dozen billion 
human beings, nation states, the pri- 
vate automobile, and people in business 
suits on every continent. Biore- 
gionalism, on the other hand, is not 
that. Bioregionalism is what we are 
working for — the future primitive. 

There is no hope for reform of the 
industrial empire. Modem society is a 
driverless hot rod without brakes going 
ninety miles an hour down a dead-end 
alley with a brick wall at the end. Bio- 
regionalism is what is on the other side 
of that wall. 


if that issue had been left to the people 
and politicians of Alaska. Mediocre as 
they are, the National Forest Wilder- 
ness bills for Utah, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Arizona and other states would 
not have passed if a national perspec- 
tive and constituency had not been 
brought to bear on the issue. And in 
the eastern states with Wilderness bills 
or California, Oregon, Washington and 
Colorado, you can bet your next wilder- 
ness hike that it was the urban dwellers 
and not the local country folk who car-* 
ried the day for preservation. 

During my own bucolic days in a small 
town in the Gila National Forest of New 
Mexico, I saw many back-to-the-landers 
move to the area with wilderness 
dreams in their eyes and a willingness 
to act politically to protect the wilder- 
ness; but as the need for dollar bills 
and for social acceptance amongst the 
good ol’ boys and gals of the county 
grew on them, these Ms. & Mr. Naturals 
became seedy rednecks complete with 
chainsaws, trap lines, muscle wagons, 
and tight-lipped complaints about how 
the federal government was restricting 
their “right” to develop “their” natural 
resources for economic plenitude. 

Local versus national control of the 
public lands can be debated endlessly, 
but bioregionalists must take great care 
not to let an idealistic goal of local con- 
trol and self-sufficiency destroy the 
higher goal of preservation of wild nat- 
ural diversity. 



! 
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Unfortunately, the above words are 
written in the ideal. As far as practical, 
work-a-day matters are concerned, bio- 
regionalism has not lived up to its prom- 
ise and has become mired in its compost- 
ing toilets, organic gardens, handcrafts, 
recycling, solar collectors, wind 
generators, barter systems, wood 
stoves .... These means of a sustain- 
able lifestyle are important, yes, but 
bioregionalism is more than technic , it 
is resacralization and self-defense. 

Moreover, in its glorification of local 
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For bioregionalism to last, to present?, 
a clear alternative, to create a world 
beyond the collapse of the industrial 
state, it must be concerned with much 
h* deeper matters than alternative tech- 
™ nology and non-hierarchical human soci- 
ety. Our philosophy, our worldview, our 
\ \ religion must be one of Deep Ecology. 
Biocentrism. If we are to reinhabit a 
place, if we are to form a community 
with the other beings that dwell 
therein, then we must resist the temp- 
tation to put ourselves in the role of 
stewards. The other beings — four-leg- 
ged, winged, six-legged, rooted, flow- 
ing, etc. — have just as much right to 
be in that place as we do, they are their 
own justification for being, they have 
inherent value, value completely apart 
from whatever worth they have for we 
humans. 

Such a philosophy is well and good, 
but how is it practically realized? We 
will spend the next thousand years 
learning that, if we are to continue to 
exist as human beings. However, at its 
most fundamental, biocentrism can be 
made manifest by reinhabitory humans 
in two ways. The first is to simply ask 
“Who speaks for Wolf?” as in the Oneida 
Indian tale. In all our councils, in all 
our decisions, both individual and collec- 
tive, we must not forget the others who 
are not represented. We must represent 
them ourselves. Who speaks for Wolf? 
Orca? Gila Monster? Grizzly? Bog Lem- 
ming? Slime Mold? Oak? Mychor- 
rhyzal fungi? We must constantly ex- 
tend the community to include all. 


\ 


Secondly, we must demonstrate self- 
restraint. As Edward Abbey says, we 
have a right to be here, but not all at 
once, at the same time, in the same 
place. There must be vast areas in every 
bioregion that are off-limits to human 
use, that are simply left alone to carry 
on the important work of life, of 
evolution. 

The centerpiece of every bioregional 
group’s platform must be a great core 
wilderness preserve where all the indi- 
genous creatures are present and the 
flow is intact. Other wilderness pre- 
serves, both large and small, must be 
established and protected throughout 
the bioregion, and corridors established 
to allow for the free flow of genetic mat- 
erial between them and to such pre- 
serves in other bioregions. These pre- 
serves should not just include the “rock 
and ice” of the high, wild mountains, 
but some of the gentler, biologically 
more productive areas in every bioreg- 
ion as well. The development of such 
proposals, and the work to establish 
them should be a major part of bioreg- 
ional activity. In many cases, there will 
need to be temporary transitional man- 
agement to help nature restore a suita- 
bly large area (at least a million acres) 
to wildness. If certain native animals 
have been extirpated, they must be rein- 
troduced if possible — Grizzly, Wolf, 
Cougar, Jaguar, Bison, Elk, Moose, 
Otter, Wolverine .... If salmon streams 
must be repaired, clearcuts rehabili- 
tated, prairies replanted, roads re- 
moved — then that becomes the impor- 
tant work of reinhabitation, 
j Ur These core wilderness preserves 
• ' jshould be sacred shrines to us as 
reinhabitory people, but they transcend 
even their sacredness to us in being sim- 
ply what they are — reserves of natural 
diversity. Wilderness for its own sake, 
because it is life, because it is the real 
world, because it is three-and-one-half 
billion years of evolution. A place 
beyond good and evil, a place where 
being can simply be. 

While working towards such pre- 
serves is our real work, the establish- 
ment of such preserves is unlikely under 
the present human regime. Their actual 
establishment will come on the other 
side of the wall. Nevertheless, they 
should form the center around which 
all of our other endeavors revolve from 
this day forward. 

And that is where the warrior society 
of Earth First! comes into the bioreg- 
ional world. In reinhabiting a place, by 
dwelling in it, we become that place. 
We are of it. Our most fundamental duty 
is that of self-defense. We are the 
wilderness defending itself. By develop- 
ing our own “land use plans” with 
wilderness preserve cores and connect- 
ing corridors to carry the germ plasm 
of wildness, we chart out the game plan 
for our self-defense. We develop the 
management plan for our region. We im- 
plement it. If the dying industrial em- 
pire tries to invade our sacred pre- 


serves, we resist its incursions. In most 
cases_ we cann ot confront it heacTtohead 
Ijecause it jsjemporarily much more 
powerful than we are! Rut by using our 
guerrilla wits, we can often use its own 
massed power against itself. Delay, re- 
sist, subvert using all the tools available 
to us: file appeals and lawsuits, encour- 
age legislation — not to reform the sys- 
tem but to thwart it. Demonstrate, en- 
gage in non-violent civil disobedience, 
monkeywrench. Defend. Deflect the 
thrashing mailed fist of the dying storm 
trooper of industrialism as represented 
by the corporate honcho, federal 
bureaucrat, and tobacco-chewing 
bubba. 

jOur self-defense, is damage control 
untOhe m achine plows into that brick 
wall and ind u strial civ ilization self-de- 
structs_.as.-it .must . 

T hen the important work begins. 


Indians . . . 


Continued from page 21 


in Alaska, Eskimos had displaced In- 
dian groups and lived far beyond the 
range we normally associate with the 
group, even occupying the southern 
Alaska coast southeast of present-day 
Valdez. 

Conflicts between Indians and Es- 
kimos occurred long before European 
settlement. From 1769-1774, Samuel 
Heame, of Hudson Bay Company, 
traveled by land through much what is 
now Northwest Territories in Canada, 
being the first white to do so. Accom- 
panying Heame was a group of Indians 
who acted as guides and interpreters. 
At what is now known as Bloody Falls 
on the Coppermine River, Heame’s 
group came upon a camp of Eskimos 
whom his Indians surprised and 
slaughtered, apparently simply be- 
cause they were Eskimos. Heame 
watched as one Eskimo girl was pinned 
to the ground and tortured. Heame, 
horrified, requested that the Indians 
show the girl mercy; they reluctantly 
put her out of her misery. 

-It- is often ass umed. .that North 

America’s aboriginal peoples lived in 
TnvtuHbhaTmrmyRroken'^rflTe^pand- 
ing w hite cult urei CeUainly the west- 
ward migration and new weapons and 
diseases did much to upset intertribal 
relationships, but some racial and tribal 
hatreds, have a long history. Even today 
in Alaska, an Eskimo can insult another 
Eskimojby saving he “hunts like an 
Indian.” 

These conflicts raise questions about 
Indian land claims — which claims are 
commonly based on the assumption 
that, prior to the intrusion of European 
culture, all tribes lived in harmony, with 
each group allotted its own inviolate ter- 
ritory. Indian groups constantly remind ' 
the dominant culture that they want 
THEIR land back. If such demands are \ 
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CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 

Spirituality 

In my peregrination through the 
streets of this rotting civilization, I’ve 
passed through a number of religious 
stages. After realizing the utter absur- 
dity of Christianity, its appalling banality 
and evil, I flirted briefly with eastern 
religions before rejecting them for their 
anti-Earthly metaphysic. Through my 
twenties and early thirties, I was an 
atheist — until I sensed something out 
there. Out there in the wilderness. 

So, I became a pagan, a pantheist, a 
witch, if you will. I offered prayers to 
the moon, performed secret rituals in 
the wildwood, did spells. I placated the 
spirits of that which I ate or used (re- 
member, your firewood is alive, too.). 

For almost ten years, I’ve followed my 
individualistic shamanism (no, or- 
ganized paganism smacks a little too 
much of a Tolkien discussion group, or 
of a rudimentary “great religion” for 
one like me who never quite fits in). 

But recently,. I’ve begun to doubt my, 
faith. Or, perhaps I’ve simply begun to 
wonder why I need.it., ... 

It came while watching a coyote catch 
and eat mice in a meadow, and later a 
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garter snake catching a frog in a marsh. 
Did they placate the spirits of those 
they used? Did they perform rituals, 
offer prayers? Did they need to make 
connections? 

No. They were connected. That was 
all. 

What makes us so different from the 
rest out there? Why are we apart? When 
did we stumble? 

Is it ... is it the fact that we have a 
spiritual sense that makes us so apart, 
that cuts us off? 

Or rather, did we develop the spiritual 
sense that other animals don’t have, in 
a soul-salving way to return, after we 
realized that we were apart? Or do we 
just do it as a rationalization of the evil 


we do? 

Perhaps our curse is that we can im- 
agine spiritual things, that we conceive 
of good and evil, that we speculate 
beyond our lives, that we look for mean- 
ing in that which simply is. 

( Instead of spirituality being a way to 
i ffium h ome'.' to rejoin Earth, is it that 
\ w hich cuts us off? Is it our fatal flaw? 
Did Neitzche dwell on this as he pon- 
dered beyond good and evil? 

Is this what Heidegger meant by 
letting being be? 

Can we simply live, dwell, without 
clothing our lives and acts in grandiose 
importance? 

Can we walk down a forest path, and 
cease dealing in abstractions, turn off 
the little pocket calculator up in our left 
frontal lobe? Can we simply be aware of 
our surroundings without ascribing any 
greater importance to them? 

There are times when this happens, 
of course. Caught in a rapid, face to face 
with a Grizzly, slipping on the rock, 
lightning crashing nearby; then our 
adrenaline takes over and our cortical 
thinking apparatus is in charge. j 
! (intellectualizing, no abstracting then — j 
■ | weire alive, we’re animals, we’re con-* 
Infe cted a t those moments. Far rarer are 
the quiet times when we can let being 
be, when things are just as they are, 
when a sunset is a sunset, a bee a bee, 
a flower a flower, me me. When nothing 
symbolizes anything, when there is no 


search for the essence of something, 
when a tree is merely a tree and not the 
projection of the “ideal tree,” when we 
analyze nothing. 

Is it then that we are beyond good and 
evil, beyond spirituality, back to animal? 

At one with Earth? 

Nonetheless, we do seem to have a 
spiritual sense. Perhaps our fatal flaw, 
that which sunders us from Earth, is 
our ability for abstract thinking. To: 
think of things as things . And spiritual 
ity, ritual, is that which attempts, albei 
imperfectly, to reconnect us. * 7 / 

Maybe I’ll talk to the moon tonight. W 
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arise concerning*’ 
conflicting claims. Should the Navaho, 

t | who invaded the homeland of the Pueblo 
(Indians, be required to move back north 
■from whence they came? Should the /' 1 
Tlingit Indians, who invaded Southeast 
Alaska 300 years ago, be expected to 
move back to the interior of British Co- 
lumbia where they lived before they 
took lands from Eskimos, Haida, and 
other groups? Should the Flathead be 
allowed to recover the lands east of the 
Rocky Mountains taken by the 
Blackfeet? A hierarch,y_-.b.as.ed. upon 


//peoples’ lengths of residency in a par- 

i ticfflayaga wo nlfl ho fraiTg -ht wvrt prnh- 


lems and. would 
many — Indian/ 


discriminate against 
wMfe/'black /Asian , 
and Mexican — who came late to a re- 
gion but now make it their home. If 
the millions who call North America 
; their home are not “native Americans,” 
\\ what are they? 

A complicating factor regarding In- 
dian land claims is the question of 
whether Indians were forcibly dis- 
placed. Although armed conflicts of 
white settlers and cavalry versus In- 
dians did occur, such as the tragic en- 
counters of Wounded Knee and Battle 
Creek, far more Indians were killed by 
f t introduced diseases like smallpox,, for 
j which they had little resistance. The : 
Biackfeet, for example, never lost a bat-j 
: tie to the US cavalry, but suffered in- 
credible losses from introduced disease, j 
, There are documented cases where un- ! 
scrupulous frontiersmen gave Indians 
blankets infected with smallpox to 
break Indian resistance. Virtually en- 
tire tribes were destroyed, with the few 
survivors often starving because they 
missed an important seasonal harvest, 
such as a salmon run, while debilitated 
by disease. In many cases, white 
settlers did not so much forcibly take 
away lands from Indians as they simply 
occupied depopulated or weakly de- 
■ fended territory. Thus it was not only 
an invading culture and people which 
threatened the Indians, but also invad- 

- ing diseases which tore asunder the so- 
cial fabric of tribes and made them vul- 

‘ nerable to loss of territory. Even if the 
retreating frontier had not caught the 
I Indian, introduced diseases would have 
, dramatically changed the structure and 

- composition of tribes and their relative 
territories. 

Our static view of human territories 
has contributed to the mistaken belief 
that Indians were the “first ecologists.” 
American Indians achieved a relative 
balance because their primitive technol- 
ogy allowed for many checks on their 
population growth and environmental 
impacts. Bows and arrows, although 
used in Europe and the Middle East 
for perhaps 8000 years, were not known 
in North America until 2500 years ago. 
Their widespread adoption was a signif- 
icant technological advance over spears. 
Such changes in technology often cause 
social changes. For example, among 
Plains Indians prior to the return of the 
horse, many tribes lived in small family 


units. Hunting Bison on foot was risky, 
for a herd could easily trample a hunter. 
Many early Plains tribes grew corn to 
supplement their hunts. Despite these 
two cornerstones of their income — 
Bison and com — starvation was a 
periodic event, and like the animals they 
hunted, many tribes suffered popula- 
tion crashes followed by years of 
growth. 

Horses obtained by Indians from 
early Spanish explorers marked a major 
cultural and technological change in In- 
dian societies. With the added mobility 
of the horse, hunting efficiency in- 
creased tremendously. Hunters could 
travel much farther after game and 
exploit regions previously unavailable 
to them. They could transport game 
back to distant camps. The risk of hunt- 
ing Bison was lowered, making it easier 
to kill large numbers of animals. (Of 
course, racing a horse through a ram- 
paging Bison herd still involved risk, 
but was safer than being on footJLike 
Clovis men hunting mammoths, horse- V , 
(mqunted]Tndmns/were a new type of ^ 
predator against which Bison had little j? 
_.defense. ’j i _ Evidence suggests that ^ 
mounted Indians exterminated margi- A/ 
nal Bison herds, and one could speculate 
that Indians might have eradicated/// 
Bison had not the white settlement ort^r- 
the plains ended this brief era of therms 
mounted Indian. /' 

With extra food collected, Indians in- 
creased their nutrient intake, which led 
to higher birth rates and survival rates 
of young. Also, the greater food re- 
sources enabled tribes to live in larger 
social units. Before the mobility pro- 
vided by the horse, large groups ofhunt- 
ing people were possible only for short 
periods because heavy hunting in a local 
area would quickly eliminate game ani- 
mals. With excess resources, Plains 
tribes could devote energy to ceremony 
and war. George Catlin in the 1830s re- 
ported, “Indians in their natural condi- 
tion are unceasingly at war with tribes 
that are about them, for the adjustment 
of ancient and never-ending feuds, as 
well as from love of glory, to which in 
Indian life the battle-field is almost the 
only road . . . their warriors are killed 
off to that extent, that in many in- 
stances two and sometimes three 
women to a man are found in a tribe.” 

I Despite myths about the sacredness 
Ntiof life to Indians, many tribes killed 
/Beaver and other furbearers to trade 
for whiskey, blankets, rifles and other 
goods. These goods (excepting whiskey) 
made life easier. Some became neces- 
sities; failure to obtain rifles could doom 
a tribe to expulsion by armed tribes. 

Although American trading com- 
panies relied heavily on white trappers 
to supply furs, the Canadian Hudson 
Bay Company used Indian trappers al- 
most exclusively and these Indians trap- j 
/ pe d many populations into ex tinction. I 
The near-extinct ion of the Buf falo was | 

/ pj/ril y T aused bv In dian hide hunting. 
Thus were the Plains Indians ac- 
complices in the demise of their own 


culture. 

Many argue that such activities were \ 
spurred by the coming of white trade / 
goods which corrupted the pure In- \ 
j dians. Yet this claim ign ores th e, fact, j 
that- Indians- regularly tr aded among j 
themselves and killed for “commercial / 

\ value.” In Alaska’s Brooks Range, Es- 
kimos killed extra Caribou to trade 
meat and hides to coastal groups for 
luxuries such as seal oil. Many tribes 
even traded slaves obtained in war. 
Among Plains tribes, women were 
treated little better than slaves and men 
regularly traded their daughters or 
wives for horses — usually one woman 
for one horse. 

I Of course, there were Indians, who \ 
loved the land. Today we refer to these \ 
/-Indians as “traditionalists, " but they A 
'represent the typical attitudes of In- 
dians no more than John Muir repre- 
sents typical attitudes of Americans of / 
//Eur opean descen t^ ,j Environmental 
awareness is as lacking among many de- 
scendents of American Indians and Es- 
kimos as in American culture as a 
whole. 

There is danger in ascribing special 
consideration to the demands of Indians 
based on the assumption that they have 
a greater right to speak for the land. 
Indian tribes throughout the West gen- 
erally show no greater concern for the 
land than the dominant white culture 
of which they have largely become a 
part. Many reservations are excessively 
logged, grazed, and hunted. 

My main point is that what has passed 
as an environmental ethic of Indians 
and Eskimos was the result of complex 
interactions of cultural beliefs and en- 
vironmental constraints.'’ Since . culture \ 
fs ultimately an adaptation to a partial- JJ 

vtronment a rtcgiTdTti oiT.sT a ' 

. cKangelrTcondi tions results in a change / 

! in culturar'values. \ 
v~jEWs-ts--seeir5learfy mTEiTactions of 
Indians and Eskimos who espouse pres- 
ervation of cultural traditions but who 
are selective about what they wish to 
preserve. For example, Indians are al- 
lowed to kill Bald Eagles — an En- 
dangered Species — because they claim 
eagle feathers are an essential feature 
of their religious ceremonies. Though 
these Indians argue that they should 
be immune from the constraints of the 
Endangered Species Act, few of them 
are concerned enough about their cul- 
ture to capture eagles as was done in 
the past — by sitting long hours in a 
blind beneath bait until an eagle appro- 
ached, whereupon the Indian would 
grab the eagle’s legs. This is a tedious 
and somewhat dangerous way to obtain 
feathers, yet it is as much a part of the 
Indian tradition as using the feathers 
in ceremonies. Similarly, many Indians 
and Eskimos argue they should have 
special hunting privileges, including the 
exclusive right to hunt certain species 
or to take wildlife regardless of closed 
seasons or bag limits. But is not the 
making of arrows, spears, sod huts, and 
hollowed-out wooden canoes equally im- 


portant to Indian culture? These tedi- 
ous tasks are often forgotten by those 
claiming to uphold tradition. Should in- 
dividuals using technological innova- 
tions such as all-terrain-vehicles, snow- 
mobiles, rifles, nylon nets and outboard 
motors have freedom from restraints 
imposed upon other hunters who use 
the same equipment? 

As a sub-set of modem society, most 
Indians and Eskimos are poor and have 
had little power to direct their lives. I 
do not blame Indian leaders for attempt- 
ing to develop natural resources on their 
reservations and for other actions which 
fly in the face of our myths about In- 
dians. Indians have, for the most part, 
been denied the wealth that has accrued 
to the population as a whole; and be- 
cause of this we tolerate obvious con- 
tradictions to the Indian myth. Yet, if 
we wish to protect the land, we should 
demand that our laws apply equally to 
all citizens. 

Given human evolutionary history, I 
do not see the ravages by the American 
people upon the land as an unnatural 
perversion. Rather, I suspect that most 
of our environmental impacts stem from 
the rapid rise of technology and the 
slower response of our culture to evolve 
constraints upon its acti ons ... With- few — 

exceptions, it appears that all humans 

'\/ r regardIessl)frace or culture — given 
f /the same opportunities, _display_ the 
! ! same disregard for the health o f nature. /. 

1 1 believe " the concept that Indians 

were the “first ecologists” is more myth 
than fact, and not the result of a con- 
scious Co nservation ethic as much Us a 
primitive technology which prevented 
widesprea d— control of natural forces . 
Whether a genuine land etltic existed 
in the past can be debated, but because 
of the ease of cultural value, transmis- 
sion from group to group, I argue that 
many, though not all, of met ay’s Indians 
and Eskimos possess essentially the 
same cultural values and^technology as 
the overall US population////^ 

I have painted a .grim picture of 
human behavior, but it is important to 
realize that all people have the capacity 
to act in an intelligent and respectful 
manner. Although conservation is not 
a dominant human trait, it exists in all 
cultures to some extent — even our 
own. Who would not argue that jJohnii 
Muir.. w orshiped t he Sierta or tha t Aldo j 1 
Leopold spo ke for reverenc e toward th e j ' 
land? Concern for the land may become 1 
increasingly prevalent as global crises 
demand of us such changes in attitude. 

It is this flexibility of cultural values! 
to adamOmmw^^vmm mehtg^sit ita-s \ 
li ons that gives those concerned abou t \ 
human impact upon Earth a glimmer / 
of hope. j 

George Wuerthner is a widely pub- 
lished ecologist and a long-time student 
of Indian cultures. 

Ed. note: For more on the question of 
Pleistocene extinctions, see the book 

Quaternary Extinctions which is avail- 
able from EF! Books in Tucson. 
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The Conservation Spectrum 


by Jack Pine 

The advent of Earth First! and related 
entities has provided great opportunities, 
and vexing problems, for the nation’s 
conservation community. I’d like to dis- 
cuss these opportunities and problems 
and make recommendations to the con- 
servation community in general, but 
especially to Earth First!. 

First we must define the conservation 
spectrum. As in a rainbow, the points 
on the spectrum form a continuum. But 
just as the human eye simplifies the 
light spectrum into distinct colors, so 
shall we with the conservation spec- 
trum. I’ve stratified the conservation 
community by asking the question: How 
far is the organization willing to go to 
protect the environment? I then 
simplified the results into five 
categories. 

1. Anything Organizationally Benefi- 
cial — Groups in this category include 
the Sierra Club and The Wilderness 
Society. “Credibility” here is all impor- 
tant and the organization’s positions on 
issues are often not based on what the 
members collectively think of as 
“right,” but what the leadership per- 
ceives as the proper political position. 
More emphasis is placed on the “Club” 
than on the “Sierra.” 

2. Anything Politically Feasible — 
“Credibility,” is also very important 
here, but these organizations under- 
stand that what they ask for is rarely 
gained, given the nature of politics. 
They are willing to take positions “way 
out in left field,” but always remain “in 
the ballpark.” Groups here include the 
National Audubon Society and National 
Wildlife Federation. 

3. Anything Legal — “Credibility,” 
while still important, doesn’t always get 
in the way. These organizations will take 
stands based on principle, even though 
mainline environmental movement 
thinking would dictate otherwise. 
Organizations in this category include 
the likes of the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council (which, along with 
the National Audubon Society, filed a 
RARE II lawsuit, in the face of un- 
founded dire predictions by the Sierra 
Club and the The Wilderness Society. ) 

4. Anything Non-Violent — The line 
of legality is a major division on the 
spectrum. This category of groups will- 
ing to step over the line is typified by 
the Cathedral Forest Action Group. 
They’ll get arrested to make a point, 
but won’t do anything “violent to people 
or property.” 

5. Anything Non Life-Threatening — 
Credibility be damned, no compromise 
in defense of Mother Earth! You guessed 
it: Earth First! occupies this part of the 
spectrum, but let’s not forget Green- 
peace (at least the good old Greenpeace) 
and the Sea Shepherd Society as well. 
Yet Earth Firstlers are wimps compared 
to the next category. 

6. Anything — Non-existent in the US. 
Hostages are never taken, hits are never 
made, no one is ever kneecapped, etc. 
on behalf of protecting the environment. 
Some editorial writers have opined, and 
timber beasts railed, that the spiking 
of trees is an act of “terrorism.” That 
act, which is usually accompanied by fair 
warning through the media and other 
channels to the logger, simply cannot 
be compared to gunning down innocents 
or blowing jets out of the sky. Anyone 
who would make such a comparison 
hasn’t been following the situation in 
Beirut for the past decade. 

I also considered a “Nothing” category 
(a big 0 for the number) to depict groups 
such as the Conservation Foundation. 

I decided to not place them on our con- 
servation spectrum at all. Judging by 
their aims and their funding sources, 
they are just fronts for industrialists. 

Much of the stress being caused in 
the “mainline” or “straight” conserva- 
tion movement by the appearance of 
organizations on the “other side of 
legality” is that of an identity crisis. 
(I’ll ignore the stress caused by intoler- 
ance, the foundation of which is an 
underlying insecurity about the correct- 
ness of one’s own position.) Those who 
always act legally are afraid of being 
associated with those who do not, even 
when the leftist organizations engage 
in particular activities which are per- 
fectly legal. As with other groups in 
American politics, they fear guilt by 
association. 




Earth First! protests Getty oil well in Little Granite 
Creek, Gros Ventre, Wyoming, July 1982. 


Those on the “left” side (I prefer the 
term “out front”) of legality and politics 
are rarely rewarded for their actions, 
even when the facts and passage of time 
prove their then “radical” (and even il- 
legal) actions to have been appropriate. 
Earth First! and the Oregon Natural 
Resources Council were right to file a 
RARE II lawsuit to stop the Bald Moun- 
tain Road. Later, ONRC and National 
Audubon Society filed a similar suit for 
the entire state of Oregon. Yet EF! is 
still unappreciated and was certainly 
not welcomed to participate in the latter 
suit. While it appears that ONRC 
moved from Earth First! to the Audu- 
bon Society position on the spectrum, 
in reality, Audubon moved to ONRC’s 
position and, by necessity, EF! moved 
(or was moved) further out. 

This stress is both natural and unav- 
oidable. It is not in the best interests 
of the conservation movement as a 
whole, or in part, to reduce this stress. 
It is necessary and dynamic. Below are 
principles that the author recommends 
that all conservationists follow, regard- 
less of their position on the conservation 
spectrum: 

1. Encourage and maintain this polit- 
ical diversity. It will make us more polit- 
ically effective in the long run. All 
points on the conservation spectrum 
provide light. It is the forces of dark- 
ness that are the enemies. The dark is 
always beaten back by any wavelength 
of light. 

2. As an individual conservationist, 
find your appropriate niche (or point on 
the spectrum) and fill it. Don’t move 
rapidly about. While your head may be 
able to hold more than one conflicting 
world view at one time and be able to 
switch hats easily, most of your fellow 
conservationists cannot and all bureau- 
crats, politicians, and media representa- 
tives certainly cannot. Being straight 
Monday, radical Tuesday, and straight 
again on Wednesday demolishes any ef- 
fectiveness you might have and hurts 
the grand cause of conservation and the 
abilities of the various organizations to 
do anything in their respective arenas. 
If you are filling your niche, the other 
organizations are not threatening to 
your point of view or activities. 

3. Respect other organizations and 
appreciate the role that they play. While 
Earth Firstlers may not feel comforta- 
ble with the Sierra Club, remember 
their hearts are in the right place, even 
though their heads are up their asses. 
Depending on the circumstances, the 
opposite can be equally true. 

4. Co-mingle with others on the spec- 
trum privately, but the legals and the 
illegals must always be separate pub- 
licly. The same is true for the CDers 
(civil disobedients) and PDers (prop- 
erty damagers). 

5. The role of the outer edge is to 
set the perspective by being radical. 
Their primary job is to constantly move 
the line of political perspective. With 
the emergence of Earth First!, the 
mainline groups were no longer consi- 
dered radical, even though their actual 
positions did not change. In the long- 
term, though, their positions have 


changed for the better as a result of 
EF!, et al. 

6. As the conservative groups move 
toward their new (better) positions, the 
more radical groups must yield their 
turf to those newcomers as a reward 
for them taking a strong position. When 
the Sierra Club finally begins to cham- 
pion the cause of tropical rainforests, 
it’s time for Earth First! to move to 
another issue. Failure to do so would 
mean that the highly bureaucratic (but 
equally effective when finally moti- 
vated) Sierra Club couldn’t do as much 
good for the cause with EF! hanging 
over them. It also would mean that 
another issue in need of EF! goes 
wanting. 

Following these principles will be dif- 
ficult for all, especially those on the 
other side of legality. Being a radical 
carries with it a special responsibility 
and means being on the outside looking 


in. If you publicly advocate nailing 
trees, don’t expect to have a Forest 
Supervisor respect your views on Na- 
tional Forest planning, no matter how 
reasonable they are in fact. You’ve been 
marked and you have to live with it. 
This is frustrating for radicals because 
many of their activities (such as getting 
arrested) rarely result in short-term 
benefit to the environment. Getting 
things done is a basic human want. No 
tree that has ever held a tree-sitter has 
been saved, but the idea is that others 
will be later. The tendency to lapse into 
straight activities to actually get some- 
thing done is understandable, but must 
be denied for the good of the movement. 
It’s lonely being right. 

Jack Pine is a long-time professional 
conservationist who has five suits, and 
occasionally nails trees on weekends, 
but only in the privacy of his own forest. 


Junk Mail 

by Susan Defazio 

Something very ironic is happening in 
the conservation and peace movement 
— the ever-expanding proliferation of 
“conscientious” junk mail. In an effort 
to save the Earth, cut down on govern- 
ment spending, and promote New Age 
ideals, many well-intentioned groups 
generate TONS of waste. 

On an average day, I used to receive 
six to twelve heart-rending appeals for 
aid, complete with donation cards and 
return envelopes. One week I received 
three membership cards from The 
Wilderness Society. In one day’s mail 
were enough stickers and stamps to 
keep my four-year-old son happily lick- 
ing and sticking for an hour! 

By grossly reaching into sensitive vic- 
tims’ pocketbooks, these groups are, in 
the long run, defeating their own pur- 
poses. After I finally convinced my 
mother to tithe to an environmental or- 
ganization, she was so deluged by solici- 
tations that she angrily swore to me 
that she regretted having ventured into 
the world of “giving. ” 

I’ve become cynical about all this over 
the years. My ego does not require the 
feeding implied by phony hand-scrawled 
“personal” messages from VIPs. There 
are too many enclosures in each en- 
velops, “More” is not better. I am sus- 
’picious of “questionnaires” asking 
ridiculous questions, such as: “Do you 
think the US should spend billions on 
weapons of total destruction at a time 
when people do not have basic neces- 
sities?” Give me a break! 

I do not apprecia te glossy, exp ensive 
full-color magazines,, received in tripli- 
cate) when alT T want from a group is 
for them to save the Earth. Please don’t 
send me your publication unless I re- 
quest it! I don’t have time to read it 
and I have to haul the waste 30 miles 
to my nearest recycling center. 

I do not intend to denounce people 
who are working toward a more sane 


world, but it frustrates me to see waste- 
ful consumptiveness within the move- 
ment. Is it not this same thriftless at- 
titude that got us into this polluted 
mess? 

A few years ago I decided to address 
the problem. I printed my own form, 
which I returned in the handy self-ad- 
dressed, postage paid envelope of the 
organization, informing them to either 
delete my name or remove the dupli- 
cate. After I sent 200 of these forms 
with no resultant decrease my mail vol- 
ume, it occurred to me that the groups 
were using my contributions to pur- 
chase mail-opening robots. I felt guilty 
for adding to the burden of wasted, un- 
read messages. 

A tip from my postmistress has pro- 
vided the most effective approach so far. 
I simply write “Refused” on the en- 
velope and return it to the post office. 
It is then returned to the sender. In 
this way I eventually purged myself of 
the National Groups. I have also disco- 
vered that my resources and talents can 
be put to best use closer to home. 

So, to all you white collar adminis- 
trators of the New Age: don’t attempt 
to strip mine your membership’s bank 
accounts; don’t treat us like mindless 
consumers of your causes; do consider 
tithing a portion of your “income” to 
local, grassroots activist organizations. 
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Religion, Myths and the 
Environment in Science 



by R.F. Mueller 

Twenty years have passed since Lynn 
White published his trail-blazing “His- 
torical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis” 
( Sierra Club Bulletin, 52, 123, 1967), 
and the trail still leads to the heart of 
the planetary dilemma. White’s thesis, 
that Western religious beliefs motivate 
modem science, has only been reinforced 
by scientific “triumphs” subsequent to 
its publication. 

The science-technology problem- 
complex centers on the question of 
control, the technological version of 
free will, which, according to St. 
Augustine, God conferred only on men 
and angels. Control of nature is implicit 
or explicit in virtually all modem science; 
and the alternative of studying nature 
with a view of adapting human society 
to natural systems, the method that has 
at least been imputed to traditional 
cultures, is virtually unknown. Usually 
control is a given, even when it leads to 
gross contradictions and wasted efforts 
and resources. Witness the massive 
water control projects of Florida that 
have been so destructive that to save 


the state they must immediately be re- 
versed; or the dependence on agricul- 
tural chemicals that threatens the 
health of the entire biosphere. The as- 
sumptions — including the basic one of 
need — behind these fiascos of straight- 
jacketing nature are seldom examined 
in terms of scientific principles; and 
their perpetrators, such as the US 
Army Corps of Engineers, continue to 
apply them on a broad scale. 

There is a branch of science, classical 
thermodynamics, that does say a lot 
about the elements and scope of control 
in any physical process (as I argued in 
EF! Brigid 1987). To summarize, ther- 
modynamic theory, which is deeply 
grounded in experience, tells us that 
overall control is impossible, that in a 
given region (e.g., an industrial site) it 
is achieved only at the expense of a 
greater, usually external, arena of 
chaos. That’s why there is no “pollution- 
free” technology or energy (Mueller, 
Energy in the Environment and the 


The Day I Quit Audubon 


by Tom Stoddard 

I have made a quasi-vow not to 
criticize environmental organizations. I 
support as many as possible, currently 
about 75 such groups. For personal and 
ethical reasons, I occasionally withdraw 
my support from an organization. For 
example, last year I quit the National 
Wildlife Federation when I learned 
their CEO, Jay Hair, was calling Dave 
Foreman and other Earth Firstlers ter- 
rorists and because I disapproved of 
their hunter orientation. Obviously Hair 
doesn’t know much about terrorism. He 
should know that terrorism is violence 
against innocent persons, usually 
selected at random, to further political 
ambitions. It is not against property; 
you simply can't intimidate a bulldozer. 
Dave speaks against those guilty of 
crimes against Earth but not as targets 
for violence. Even violence against the 
guilty would not be terrorism; it would 
be summary justice or vigilante action. 
There is too much fuzzy headedness in 
NWF. Goodbye and best of luck to NWF. 

I wish much the same to the National 
Audubon Society after reading their 
January 1987 issue of Audubon mag- 
azine. They are the largest and richest 
of US wildlife organizations. I charac- 
terize their magazine’s editorial per- 
spective as flabby. Their January issue 
moved still closer to flabbiness and what 
I call a Bambi and Buttercups approach 
to conservation. It opened with a hard 
hitting group of photos showing leaves 
frozen in ice; then followed with an ir- 
relevant article and photos of the aurora 
borealis. It then punched us with a 
“wolves eat beloved dog” tale. It 
courageously continued with an article 
on sculptured animals in cities, then 
crashed forward with an article on 
Finnish Saunas. ... I suspect in their 
next issue they’ll have a major spread 
on the the wonders of stuffed animals, 
starting with the history of the Teddy 
Bear. They finally showed that it is pos- 
sible to produce an entire issue of un- 
mitigated drivel. The ghost of John 
Audubon must have retched over this 
one. I wish them the best of luck and 
hope that in some mysterious way they 
serve the conservation movement. 

My favorite environmental periodical 
is Earth First! I also enjoy Greenpeace 
Examiner, Not Man Apart (Friends of 
the Earth), The Nature Conservancy 
Neivs, Defenders (Defenders of Wildlife), 


Wildlife Conservation International 
(Division of NY Zoological Society), 
Frernontia (California Native Plant 
Society), ZPG Reporter, Wilderness (The 
Wilderness Society), and Earth Island 
Journal. They all contribute an impor- 
tant voice to important goals. But even 
in these, I wonder if we are reading of 
ideas and goals out on the edge, out 
where we must reach if we are to save 
our planet from the human beast de- 
vouring it. We can think of stronger 
steps. We might start with these: 

1. I mpose a $1 per gallon motor vehicle, 

fuel” tax, raising per year to $20 

over the next 20 years. Think of the re- 
duction m "driving — thereby conserving 
resources, lessening the need for high- 
ways, decreasing the number of motor 
vehicles, and reducing the outputs of 
rust belt industries which create acid 
rain, etc. 

2. Make it a capital crime to poach any 
endangered wildlife, poach in a wildlife 
preserve, or be convicted of poaching 
other wildlife three times. Endangered 
wildlife includes flora. 

3. Require anyone wishing to have a 
baby to obtain a license which can only 
be issued for a spot left open by a death. 
Licensing requirements would include 
a written guarantee to support the child 
sans government assistance. Voluntary 
measures will not work. Those who 
would volunteer not to have babies are 
those most able to care for therm Those 
least able to care for children are too" 
bjjsytlHsiHg babies and too poor to know 
what problems they are causing. 

4. Prohibit the sale of any wildlife parts, 
particularly furs. 

5. Stop all filling and draining of 
wetlands. 

6. Abolish the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the work they do, and a half dozen 
similar government agencies. 

7. Eliminate all inheritances. 

8. Charge all farmers, ranchers and 
other land users an erosion fee based on 
the amount of erosion they cause. Stop 
allowing politicians to buy their votes 
with subsidies. Stop all crop subsidies, 
even on tobacco. 

9. Allow tree harvesting only on second 
growth lands. No harvesting of original 
or old growth forests. 

10. Require every Sunday to be auto 
free day. 

When we accomplish these ten easy 
starters, we can move on to ten tough 
ones. 


Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
NASA Doc. X-644-72-130, 1972). A good 
example of the illusion of control is the 
panacea of solar electric systems en- 
thusiastically endorsed as a clean 
energy form by many environmen- 
talists, but which would of necessity de- 
pend upon the standard infrastructure 
of polluting mines and factories and also 
would stimulate a luxury (and hence 
highly polluting) housing boom in re- 
mote places. Manes (Brigid 86), reason- 
ing from the philosopher Heidegger on 
the sociological unity of modem technol- 
ogy, went so far as to conclude that 
there is no “appropriate” technology. 
His argument is convincing, although 
his redefinition of simple technologies 
as “crafts” is somewhat arbitrary. The 
situation is not improved if instead we 
speak of “soft path” energy or 
technology. 

f The drive for control over nature is, \ j 
as White reasoned, closely tied to do- H 
‘ minant Western religious concepts. It I 
arises from the mythology of creation 
time, the limitless improvability of hu- 
mans (progress, destiny), and transcen- 
dence of our biologic nature (god-image, 
immortality) — in sum, anthropocen- 
trism. Recently these myths have been 
enlisted in the proposals for space travel 
and colonization. While Christians are 
satisfied with the immortality of the 
soul, space zealots seek the immortality 
and omnipresence of the human race 
among the stars. And here below, med- 
ical ghouls are trying to extend it to 


Coastal Waves 

by Ron Guenther 

Joe Kane’s piece on the Earth First! 
movement is superb [in the January 87 
Esquire ]. And I’m glad he tells it the 
way it is with the Conservation Biggies. 
The Wilderness Society recently with- 
drew its co-sponsorship of the Citizens 
Forest Plan for the Mendocino National 
Forest because: 1) It called for Wilder- 
ness designation of the remaining road- 
less lands “released,” through the polit- 
ical compromises of Senator Pete Wil- 
son and Congressman Doug Bosco, to 
clearcut logging, more livestock graz- 
ing, off road vehicle events and other 
destruction. 2) It called for the im- 
mediate hiking of livestock grazing fees 
on the Mendocino to fair market value 
on an individual forest basis. 3) It called 
for the reintroduction of an extirpated 
species — the Grizzly Bear (extinct for 
decades in California) — to suitable 
habitat on the Mendocino. 

Kane’s criticism of the Sierra Club is 
also well taken. Some of us resisted the 
hiring of an admitted Reagan Republi- 
can to the executive director’s slot; but 
we lost. We got a man admirably experi- 
enced in administration and bureaucra- 
tic management, but with only the vag- 
uest notions of the importance of the 
grass roots organization that is the 
Club’s enduring strength. He’s gone 
now because he didn’t understand this, 
and now that he is gone, we will renew 
the effort to get the organization back 
on track — as the no-compromise, grass 
roots, local chapter activist outfit that 
John Muir intended it to be when he 
founded it. I see the enormous and in- 
creasing growth of the Sierra Club 
bureaucracy as one of the biggest 
threats to the organization’s continued, 
effective existence. 

Earth First! had a lot to do with what 
went into the Citizens Forest Plan for 
the Mendocino. It’s one of the most 
progressive, sensible forest plans in the 
US [the Citizens’ not the Forest Ser- 
vice’s]. I hope it becomes a model for 
the other forests, and as the US sets 
the worldwide example, for the vast re- 
servoirs of life in the tropical rain- 
forests. 

Our thanks to Earth First! and to 
Friends of the Forest (North San Juan) 
for their help with this forest plan. The 
need for this kind of visionary National 
Forest planning is extremely urgent. 

Ron Guenther wrote this article for 
the Anderson Valley Advertiser (Boon- 
ville, CA) He is the former Chair of 
the Sierra Club’s Redwood Chapter. 


individual bodies. 

Of course, sophisticated scientific in- 
itiates don’t necessarily subscribe, even 
subconsciously, to the cult of immortal- 
ity. It is enough that their less sophis- 
ticated but influential patrons and spon- 
sors do. Furthermore, it is not beneath 
the scientific elite to exploit this 
superstitious bent to further their re- 
search empires. 

A culture obsessed with immortality 
in one form or another is, like legendary 
Interior Secretary James Watt, unlikely 
to be concerned about Earth. To the 
contrary, nature, including all plant and 
animal life, is regarded as infinitely 
manipulable. At the same time, the 
principles of science, once discovered, 
are neutral such that bad news is impar- 
tially revealed with what technologists 
have come to regard as good news. Ther- 
modynamics in particular is a “bad news 
science” as far as the technocrats are 
concerned. The confusion among tech- 
nologists between good news and bad 
news is made clear when we consider 
that most of what they report as good 
news (technological advances) is actu- 
ally bad news as far as our planet is 
concerned. 

If we examine the nature of the sci- 
ences and their practitioners we see 
that while religion is disavowed or even 
disdained, myths only one step from re- 
ligious faith are rampant. For example 
— and this is said without prejudice to 
individuals — atomic and nuclear 
physics have always struck a chord with 
the bankrollers of science because there 
is almost nothing in them to limit tech- 
nologic flights of fancy except the so- 
called uncertainty principle. Atomic 
and nuclear phenomena occur in an ul- 
tramieroscopic world in which the statis- 
tical constraints of thermodynamics 
don’t come into play. The second law 
does not apply to the individual parti- 
cles which are the primary objects of 
study. The error occurs when the 
mindsets acquired in particle ac- 
celerator labs are extended to the mac- 
roscopic realm of statistical relevance. 
One result is that physicists as a class 
tend to be technological optimists who 
believe that they understand nature at 
a deeper level than other scientists and 
that they can ultimately provide cures 
for present technologic failings such as 
energy problems and shortages. That’s 
why nuclear fission power plants, which 
were originally a response in part to 
guilt about the bomb, are still being 
planned, if seldom built. It is also why 
they continue to propagate the myth of 
limitless pollution-free energy as a jus- 
tification for their promotion of nuclear 
fusion power. The attitude is epitomized 
by Cambel ( Physics Today, 23, 38, 1970) 
in his statement that “The solution to 
the conflict between energy and the en- 
vironment must not be in curtailing 
energy supply, but in reducing the ir- 
reversible and dissipative effects when 
we convert and consume energy.” 

This point of view, if closely 
examined, is unsupported by any scien- 
tific evidence, but has to my knowledge 
never been seriously challenged by 
physicists, and my own attempt to do 
so in print was denied by Physics Today. 
This view disregards thermodynamics 
by assuming that secondary processes 
can be devised to reduce second law ef- 
fects and that these processes will them- 
selves be immune to the second law. 
Thus Cambel’s statement is a restate- 
ment of faith in perpetual motion! 

Cambel’s idea is seductive precisely 
because it contains a grain of truth. Ir- 
reversible and dissipative effects of 
energy use can be reduced through 
more efficient design, but the ther- 
modynamics of technologic processes is 
dominated by the irreversible nature of 
heat engines, and even the most effi- 
cient heat engines have too much ir- 
reversibility to be endured by nature if 
technology grows without bound. Fur- 
thermore, the attainment of higher ef- 
ficiencies in individual technologies in- 
variably fails to extend to the support- 
ing infrastructure. Finally, as far as we 
know, the second law applies to any con- 
ceivable macroscopic process so that it 
cannot be circumvented through the 
adoption of new technologies. 

Anthropocentrism and the disregard 
of a comprehensive analytic approach 
to interaction of technology and nature 
has infected society, from its scientific 
leaders through all the users of science. 
Thus the myth of control has become 
the dogma of the majority of environ- 
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Primal Peoples and Deep Ecology 


by Bill Devall 


Two articles in the Beltane 87 issue 
question the interest in primal peoples 
by supporters of deep ecology. George 
Wuerthner describes the plunder of 
wildlife and willingness to sell oil and 
mineral leases by Native Corporations 
in Alaska. The death of Alaskan wilder- 
ness may come by the actions of these 
corporations, Wuerthner concludes. 

W.J. Lines asserts that “primitive 
peoples did not, through choice, live in 
harmony with nature. If they disturbed 
their environment little it was because 
of their small numbers and crude and 
limited technology.” 

Both these writers take the view that 
human nature is such that regardless 
of their culture or philosophy, humans 
will seek to exploit their environment 
for wealth and comfort to the limits that 
their technology allows them. Both 
writers seem to take a materialist ap- 
proach to the ecology movement and 
both seem to have an underlying at- 
titude of nihilism. 

In this essay I will examine why con- 
temporary ecophilosophers have shown 
great interest in the cultures of primal 
peoples and in their religious practices 
and philosophies. 

I do not disagree with the opinion of 
Lines that primal peoples greatly mod- 
ified their environments. Use of fire by 
natives of Australia and of North 
America, over the past tens of 
thousands of years, no doubt greatly 
modified many regions of these two con- 
tinents. Tribal peoples in other areas 
of the world may have had similar wide- 
spread impacts on their environments. 

There are many variations among pri- 
mal peoples in their environmental 
practices and philosophies. Yet contem- 
porary ecophilosophers have focused on 
the overriding characteristic of the pri- 
mal mind which seems to contrast with 
the “modem” mind — the lack of aliena- 
tion of the individual “self’ from the 
larger Self, from community. And com- 
munity, for primal peoples , includes not 
just humans but the land, plants and 
animals and “gods.” 

Anthropologist Stanley Diamond, 
searching for the meaning of the “primal 
mind,” concludes that “primitive soci- 
ety may be regarded as a system in 
equilibrium, spinning kaleidoscopically 
on its axis but at a relatively fixed point. 
Civilization may be regarded as a sys- 
tem in internal disequilibrium; technol- 
ogy or ideology or social organization 
are always out of joint with each other 
— that is what propels the system along 
a given track. . . . The longing for a 
primitive mode of existence is no mere 
fantasy or sentimental whim; it is con- 
sonant with fundamental human needs, 
the fulfillment of which (although in dif- 
ferent form) is a precondition for our 
survival.” (In Search of the Primitive, 
p.207) 

Diamond explains, “our illness 
springs from the very center of civiliza- 
tion, not from too much knowledge, but 
from too little wisdom. What primitive 
(primal) people possess — the im- 
mediate and ramifying sense of the per- 
son ... we have largely lost.” (p.173) 

Jamake Highwater in his book, The 
Primal Mind, an exploration of vision 
and reality in Native American cul- 
tures, begins with the insight that both 
non-Indians and Indians are currently 
facing a failure and a crisis so vast that 
the very basis of thought, the operation 
of thinking, has come into question. 

Place is the central concept which 
Highwater explores, for he says “our 
sense of place — of space — is largely 
determined by the manner in which we 
see ourselves in relation to nature.” 
(119) Indeed, “the American Indian has 
an entirely different view of humanity 
and nature from that of the Greek herit- 
age. For primal peoples, because the 
landscape itself is sacred, it therefore 
embodies a divinity that it shares with 
everything that is part of nature, includ- 
ing human beings, animals . . . every- 
thing.” (124) 

While the “Western” mind perceives 
space in linear terms, in the grid pat- 
terns so common in land use in America, 
“the primal mind knows space experien- 
tially. This affective relationship with 
space of the primal person, however, 
does not limit his experience to pragma- 
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tic spatial actions, for he sees space as 
THE SACRED THEATRE OF HIS 
LIFE and the ritual umbilical cord that 
forever connects him to his divine par- 
ent, the Earth.” (132) 

If spiritualism is the highest form of 
political consciousness, Highwater con- 
cludes, then the Altamira connection, 
the revival of that mind-body-spirit con- 
nection of Native Americans, is the key 
to the movement of people into a “future 
primitive” condition. 

Summarizing what we can learn from 
traditional Native Americans, historian 
J. Donald Hughes emphasizes that Na- 
tive Americans developed their deeper 
identification with nature through di- 
rect experience: 

“Perhaps the most important insight 
which can be gained from the Indian 
heritage is reverence for the earth and 
life. Indians did not advance this as a 
philosophical concept, but developed it 
by living with nature, depending on its 
cycles and interacting with the other 
forms of life. Indian respect for animals 
was based on observation of their ways 
within unhindered ecosystems. It 
springs not from sentiment, but from 
ethnoscience. Indians had a sense of re- 
ciprocity with life . . . because the bio- 
sphere is truly alive and does interact 
with human beings in ways of its own. 
Viewed in this way, animals, plants, 
earth, air and water have value that is 
intrinsic ...” 

“The Indian heritage looks at the 
world as a whole, and sees human be- 
ings as part of nature. Sometimes one 
will hear it maintained as a point in ar- 
gument that if mankind is part of na- 
ture, then everything that people do 
must be ’natural’ by definition. But 
there are many things we do. We can 
create, preserve, or destroy. We must 
choose among courses of action. And 
we cannot avoid the responsibility 
which results from our power over the 
earth ... We do not have to damage 
nature, and therefore ourselves, just be- 
cause we are capable of doing so.” 

(Hughes, Native American Ecology, 
140). 

Frank Waters, who wrote percep- 
tively of the place and the culture of 
southwestern North American primal 
peoples, contrasted our limited scien- 
tific definition of ecology and the ma- 
ture psychical ecology of native 
Americans: 

“Our present understanding of ecol- 
ogy rests solely on a physical or biolog- 
ical level. We haven’t yet com- 
prehended, as have the Indians, the psy- 
chical ecology underlying physical ecol- 
ogy. For all these living entities, like 
man, possess not only an outer physical 
form but an inner spiritual component. 
Indians must kill a deer or fell a pine 
in order to utilize its physical form for 
their material needs. But before doing 
so, they invoke its spiritual life as a 
source of psychic energy also. Such ritu- 
als were conducted throughout all 
America and ancient Mexico, and they 
are still observed today in the South- 
west.” ( Psychology Today, May 1973) 

primal peoples express their place. 
Gary Sn yder, writiiig 'OITEhe wisdom of 
elder cultures, says “The many motifs 
of oral literature found world-wide, 
which at least prove that humanity en- 
joys the same themes over and over, 
are not heard as part of some compara- 
tive study demonstrating the brother- 
hood of man, but as out of the minds, 
hills, and rivers of the place — maybe 
through the mouth of a bear or salmon. 
A people and a place become one.” 
(Gary Snyder, introduction to Songs of 
Gods, Songs of Humans, by Donald 
Philippi, 1981). 

We can learn from extant prim al (na- 
tive! peop les^ The spiritual awareness 
of some traditional native peoples in- 
spires us and draws us into the future 
primal mind. This interest in primal 
peoples is neither nostalgic nor senti- 
mental. It is based on ecological realism 
— a realistic awareness of our condition. 
Science provides us with interesting pic- 
tures of nature, but does not provide 
us with the basis for a community 
within which to engage our self in the 
Great Self. 

One such extant primal tribe is the 
Koyukon of central Alaska. Richard Nel- 
son in his book, Make Prayers to the 


Raven: A Koyukon View of the Northern 
Forest, presents a “native natural his- 
tory” of the Koyukon. The Koyukon live 
in a world that watches. “The surround- 
ings are aware, sensate, personified. 
They feel. They can be offended. And 
they must, at every moment, be treated 
with respect.” 

The central assumption of the 
Koyukon worldview is that the natural 
and supernatural are inseparable. 
Human and natural entities are in con- 
stant spiritual interchange. 

Another example is found in Gary 
Nabhan’s description of traditional 
Papago Indian agriculture, The Desert 
Smells Like Rain. Nabhan describes 
the Papago dwelling with the desert, 
farming when it rains, collecting wild 
plants, spinning myths of animals, and 
breeding a diversity of dry-climate 
plants that let them live more health- 
fully than many of their descendents 
today. To use an evocative phrase from 
a contemporary critic of American ag- 
riculture, the Papago were “meeting 
the expectations of the land.” 

Contemporary ecophilosophers recall 
statements by Native Americans as 
examples of deep relation with the bio- 
sphere or bioregion. Listen to this state- 
ment by Chief Standing Bear of the Og- 
lala Sioux: 

“Kinship with all creatures of the 
earth, sky and water was a real and 
active principle. For the animal and bird 
world there existed a brotherly feeling 
that kept the Lakota safe among them 
and so close did some of the Lakotas 
come to their feathered and fumed 
friends that in true brotherhood they 
spoke a common language.” (quoted in 
McLuhan, “Touch the Earth: A Self-Por- 
trait of Indian Existence,” 1971) 

Hear a speech by Brave Buffalo: 

“When I was ten years of age I looked 
at the land and the rivers, the sky 
above, and the animals around and 
could not fail to realize that they were 
made by some great power. I was so 
anxious to understand this power that 
I questioned the trees and the bushes. 
... I looked at the moss-covered stones, 
some of them seemed to have the fea- 
tures of a man, but they could not an- 
swer me. Then I had a dream, and in 
my dream one of these small round 
stones appeared to me and told me that 
the maker of all was Wakan Tanka, and 
that in order to honor him I must honor 
his works in nature. The stone said that 
by my search I had shown myself worthy 
of supernatural help. It said that if I 
were curing a sick person I might ask 
its assistance, and that all the forces of 
nature would help me work a cure.” 
(quoted in Drengson, Shifting 
Paradigms, 108) 

In his article, “Traditional American 
Indian and Western European At- 
titudes Toward Nature: An Overview,” 

J. Baird Callicott concludes that . . 
American Indian cultures provided 
their members with an environmental 
ethical ideal, however much it may have 
been from time to time or from person 
to person avoided, ignored, violated, or, 
for that matter, grudgingly honored be- 
cause of fear of punishment.” (Environ- 
mental Ethics, winter 1982) 

In political and economic battles, we 
can support traditional tribal people in 
conflicts with modernized and coopted 
tribal corporations. Peter Matthiessen 
in his books, In the Spirit of Crazy 
Horse and Indian Country, shows the 
sometimes desperate conflicts between 
traditionalists and modernists in many 
tribes in North America. Of course, 
whites should always step lightly in the 
midst of tribal conflicts; but, generally 
speaking, traditionalists want to pro- 
tect “sacred lands,” reject large-scale 
mineral leasing, and favor what whites 
call “environmental protection.” 

In an age of nihilism and cynicism y 
we look to primal peoples not as “noble \ 
savages” bu t. jts resources for spiritual \ 
inspiration. ( Ecophilosophers reject the / 
■ haughty materialism and nihilism which 
underlie W.J. Lines’ essay. Contrary to 
Lines’ criticism, deep ecology is not 
another attempt at systemizing hu- 
mans’ place in the cosmos. The deep, 
long-range movement is calling us to 
listen more carefully to the “sounds of 
silence.” Humans may be, as Neil 
Evemden concludes, “natural aliens” 
on this earth. But aliens don’t have to 


commit ecocide on the Earth. Nor do 
aliens have to live emotionally barren 
and spiritually sterile lives. We can live 
fully, simply, meaningfully on this 
Earth without destroying it. 



Letters . . . 

Continued from page 15 

people of the world. 

Plato, who favored the Philosopher 
King, asked, “But who will choose and 
monitor the actions of the Philosopher 
King?” and the question remains. We 
know that, deluged with these problems 
of population and environment, even 
the thoughtful person may say, “The 
hell with it, let’s eat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow we die.” I can subscribe to 
that. Sometimes. But never always. 
Our ideas must get into the air, and we 
must pollinate them, and we must act on 
them and force our government to do so 
as well. 

— Elaine Stansfield, Los Angeles 

Dear Friends, 

I’m off the road after our recent 
Earth First! Road Show and I have 
some thoughts to share with the tribe. 
First, though, I’ll give a new verse to 
the The Power Song which is not in The 
Little Green Songbook. I was pleased to 
hear how many of you have been singing 
this song. This verse was written in Ore- 
gon: 

The Old Growth Forests are falling so 
fast, 

Will their wisdom and glory be a thing 
of the past? 

Will you stand by, while the old giants 
die? 

Come on, raise your voice, give a cry! 

It was a pleasure to see many of you 
again. I regret we couldn’t have spent 
more time at each place we performed. 
The energy was good, but something re- 
ally got to bother me. I don’t know if I 
can put it into words, but I’ll try. 

Earth First! is not an exclusive club 
or organization. It’s a state of mind, a 
feeling, a level of consciousness. You 
don’t pay dues or fill out a form or pay 
a subscription to become an EF!er. You 
don’t even blow up bulldozers to become 
an EF!er. Earth First! starts in your 
heart. It’s not enough to know all the 
right slogans. It’s not enough to call 
yourself radical. That’s relative anyway. 
There are folks out there who have no 
roots, no sense for the Earth, but who 
sure are “radical” and call themselves 
EF!ers. I think they’d be connected 
with any movement that uses that word. 
To them, being a radical is more impor- 
tant than being real. Luckily in the case 
continued on page SO 



SCIENCE 
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mentalists who regularly depend on the 
scientific establishment for advice and 
expert testimony. The strategy for sav- 
ing the planet has come to depend 
largely on pollution controls which are 
designed to clean up or mitigate pollu- 
tion while allowing the offending tech- 
nology to continue or even expand its 
activities. Environmental lobbyists 
work for clean air and water legislation 
that favors the manufacturers of pollu- 
tion control devices and land developers 
who look forward to the extension of 
government financed sewer lines into 
underdeveloped countryside. In this 
way pollution abatement which seeks 
to force the entropy genie back into the 
bottle is as futile as high tech pollution 
prevention which generates more pollu- 
tion. In addition both approaches have 
what are regarded as favorable side ef- 
fects in the form of burgeoning employ- 
ment. Environmentalists often boast of 
the number and quality of the jobs 
created, while no consideration is given 
to the increment of pollution from the 
new industries, workers and affluent em 
vironmental bureaucrats that result 
form this secondary expansion. 

From the standpoint of the biosphere, 
Manes is certainly right about the inap- 
propriateness of “appropriate” technol- 
ogy. Even digging sticks in too many 
hands could devastate the planet. Yet 
Earth Firstlers too are confronted with 
the challenge of coping humanely with 
an enormously bloated human popula- 
tion that will require technology of a 
simplified and yet sophisticated type to 
make the transition to greatly reduced 
numbers and nature-compatible life 
styles. In the end we can only agree 
with White that the activist-technology 
path can’t solve our problems. But if 
more technology isn’t the answer, is less 
likely to be? Not necessarily; the 
minimum technology required to sup- 
port the existing human population may 
already exceed the sustainable assimila- 
tive capacity of the biosphere. Indeed 
accumulating evidence of the multiple 
and interrelated alterations in the 
physics, chemistry and biology of the 
environment favors this pessimistic 
conclusion. 

Even if second law effects per se were 
absent there would still be adverse con- 
sequences of the cleanest and most in- 
novative technologies, since they could 
then proliferate without bounds. As a 
result our most precious landscapes 
would soon be covered with solar 
panels, reflectors and windmills, a 
bizarre fulfillment of the admonition to 
be “fruitful and multiply.” Another 
example was provided by Rifkin (En- 
vironmental Action, 16, 24, 1985) con- 
cerning the prohibitive demands for nu- 
trients of genetically engineered crops. 
Such sobering glimpses of the tech- 
nologic utopia should make us happy 
with the limits imposed on machines by 
thermodynamics. 

In the transition to a sustainable so- 
ciety, all luxury will have to be wrung 
out of technology and pollution control 
will have to give way to pollution avoi- 
dance. Shiny surfaces and humming 
machines will have to be reduced to a 
minimum and the guiding mode of sci- 
ence, the “research style,” must be 
transformed from one of control-seek- 
ing to accommodation-seeking — in the 
words of Rifkin, “empathic knowledge.” 
But this transition will be difficult not 
only because of material sacrifices re- 
quired on the part of consumers, and 
the long-held myths grounded in religi- 
ous doctrines, but also because even our 
guiding efforts themselves will be sub- 
ject to second law constraints through 
the entropic nature of the information 
upon which they will depend. No matter 
what we do, it looks like evil days will 
fall on the “lords of creation.” 

White exposed the historical roots of I 
our ecological crisis, showing how these 
lie in Western religious concepts of spe- 1 
cial power conferred by God upon our I 
species. He went on to trace the effects, 
in the coercive nature of our sciences 
with their ceaseless drive for control 
over nature. I have tried to show that 
this drive for control is not only counter- 
productive, as recognized by White, but 
is actually in contradiction to the most 
fundamental principles of the sciences 
themselves. 

■ 

R.F Mueller is a former NASA sci- 
entist who frequently writes for EF! 


Species and the Status of Standing 



by R. Wills Flowers 

The review of Christopher Stone’s 
essay “Should Trees Have Standing?” 
in Brigid 1987 should rekindle interest 
in Stone’s innovative ideas. As Ms. 
Fonseca explained in her review, that 
essay almost gained real protection for 
the non-human world. I do not deny that 
the “paradigm shift,” “social transfor- 
mation,” “sea-change,” etc. that deep 
ecologists (as well as progressives of 
almost every stripe) seek are necessary. 
However, the real question is what sort 
of world will be left by the time the 
Grand Transformation is accomplished. 
Stone’s idea presents an outstanding op- 
portunity for immediate action to avert 
ecological degradation and perhaps even 
to lay foundation-work for that “social 
transformation.” Stone builds on existing 
ethical and legal structures; thus he does 
not require unrealistic preconditions for 
success of his proposals. 

In recent yearp Stone’s essay has 
come upon hard times. When mentioned 
at all it is usually misrepresented and 
used as a rhetorical tackling dummy by 
apologists for ecological devastation. A 
good example of such distortion is found 
in John Tierney’s ruminations on the 
value of endangered species in Science 
85, 57, 1985. Richard Watson, however, 
has raised a substantive criticism of 
Stone’s legal argument ( Whole Earth 
Review, March, 1985, 5-13). Stone 
argues for rights for “natural objects” 
— a category which could become ex- 
tremely broad, maybe too broad. Our 
legal system is based on individual 
rights: rights are given to individuals 
or to groups of individuals with readily 
identifiable characteristics (women, 
children, races, students). Even corpo- 
rations have rights through the pretense 
that they are individuals. In this con- 
text, we should not be surprised if 
lawyers and judges, all obsessed with 
legal precedent anyway, find that 
“natural objects” is a term that is “un- 
constitutionally vague.” Watson argues 
that Stone performed an ad hoc stretch- 
ing operation, trying to enlarge the def- 
inition of individual to cover en- 
dangered species, old growth, scenery, 
or rocks, as the situation requires. 

If Stone’s use of the category of “nat- 
ural objects” is a problem, the answer 
is to replace it with a category that will 
accomplish the same thing. I claim that 
it is the species which should be ac- 
corded legal rights. This means that we 
have to think of species as individuals. 
Fortunately, this concept is already 
firmly based. 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Michael Ghise- 
lin, an evolutionary biologist, claimed 
that biological species are individuals 
in the logical and philosophical senses. 
This position has gathered widespread 
support from evolutionary theorists. In 
a legal system of rights for individuals, 
species can now qualify for rights (Flow- 
ers, Environmental Ethics 8: 185, 
1986). A fortunate aspect of the species- 
as-individuals concept is that it de- 
veloped and gained credibility indepen- 
dently of the environmental movement. 
Its champions have been philosophers 
of science, like David Hull, and systema- 
tic biologists, like Ghiselin and Niles El- 
dridge, who became involved because 
of their concern over aspects of evolutio- 
nary theory. No one can claim that 
species-as-individuals is an ad hoc de- 
vice developed by eco-nuts trying to ad- 
vance their own agenda. Some 
philosophers (e.g. Tom Regan) have 
balked at the idea that species have 
rights (see Sessions, Deep Ecology, Ap- 
pendix H) but in one area, at least, our 
legal system already recognizes the con- 
cept — in the international laws and 
treaties against genocide. One might 
argue (in the vein of Regan) that such 
treaties are unnecessary, since all 
societies condemn murder. Yet, events 
in Europe in the ’30s and ’40s de- 
monstrated the inadequacy of the 
“single individual” approach to control- 
ling murder. Interestingly, I have never 
heard of Regan’s “individual animal 
rights” style of argumentation raised by 
anyone against the Genocide Treaty. 
The rights of species offer an ideal open- 
ing to begin a legal push for bio- 
egalitarianism. The appropriate — and 
obvious — starting point is with the 
“rights-to-life” of Endangered Species. 

[Author’s note: Regan opposes 


species rights on the grounds that they 
are form of “ecofascism.” He is for 
rights of individual animals, but in real- 
ity he largely ignores all animals except 
mammals. In a review of Regan’s book, 
J. Baird Callicott effectively criticizes 
Regan’s myopic moral perspective. An 
“animal rights” analysis that is much 
more comprehensive than Regan’s and 
would be much more acceptable from a 
deep ecology perspective has recently 
been published. It is “The moral stand- 
ing of insects and the ethics of extinc- 
tion” by J.A. Lockwood ( Florida En- 
tomologist 70:70-89). His coverage of 
rights of species is brief — he cites 
Regan’s and Singer’s view that species 
have no more rights than the composite 
rights of their individuals, and my op- 
posing view. He doesn’t endorse either 
side, but he shows why the Regan- 
Singer rights arguments should extend 
(at least) to insects.] 

But doesn’t the Endangered Species 
Act (ESA) protect a species’ “right-to- 
life”? Not really. Under ESA, a species’ 
right to life is hostage to the whims of 
bureaucrats and politicians. If an En- 
dangered Species is inconvenient to 
enough powerful people, it can be “de- 
listed,” a process which often involves 
sordid data manipulation to give the ap- 
pearance that the intended victim is no 
longer endangered. If a species is so 
reduced that no amount of data massag- 
ing can make it look secure, there is 
still the “God Committee” which has the 
power to sanction the elimination of any 
species if someone can produce “compel- 
ling” anthropocentric excuses. (A more 
appropriate nickname of the God Com- 
mittee might be “Night and Fog Com- 
mittee,” after the Third Reich decree 
which “legalized” mass killing. True, 
the intended victims in the two cases 
are different — the God Committee 
exists to terminate non-human species, 
while Hitler’s Nacht und Nebel decree 
targeted “inconvenient” races and 
classes of Homo sapiens. Still, there is 
a symmetry of intent behind these legal 
monstrosities.) 

While the very existence of the En- 
dangered Species Act does imply that 
species have rights to life, the legal pro- 
cess gives little room for anything but 
the same old anthropocentric utilitarian 
values. One case that could have set a 
precedent arose over the Hawaiian 
Palila. The state of Hawaii challenged 
the right of the federal government to 
enforce the ESA. Although the case is 
called “Palila vs Hawaii Department of 
Land and Natural Resources,” the 
standing of the bird was not challenged 
and so there is still no legal ruling on 
whether an Endangered Species has 
standing ( Audubon 86: 62-85, 1984). 

A major loophole in ESA (even more 
so in CITES — an international conven- 
tion on endangered species) is that 
while direct killing is forbidden, killing 
through habitat destruction can be 
legal. Stone’s idea of giving rights to 
natural objects would, in theory, help 
close that loophole. Yet, hanging a case 
on “natural objects” (i.e. giving rights 
to an ecosystem) might be much more 
difficult than Stone imagined. Among 
theoretical ecologists there are sharp 
differences over the reality of ecological 
communities: are they real entities or 
do they merely represent random 
groupings of organisms? Both points of 
view are well represented in recent 
ecological literature. (See the re- 
cent debates between Jared Dia- 
mond and Daniel Simberloff.) These dis- 


putes are infusing a healthy vigor into 
ecological science, but were they to spill 
over into a legal battle they could easily 
be used as a smoke screen by the oppo- 
sition. Let’s say Earth First! went to 
court seeking rights for the Greater 
Yellowstone Ecosystem (GYE). The 
usual crowd of politicians, Freddies, de- 
velopers, and ranchers could produce 
“expert testimony” that there is no such 
thing as a GYE, except in the minds 
of “eco-nuts.” EF! could easily gather 
other experts to testify to the reality 
of the GYE, but a typical judge would 
give up in disgust and throw the case 
out of court. Lawyers and judges hate 
dealing with anything that can’t be de- 
cided by simple choices. They have 
trouble even with environmental cases 
involving statistical uncertainty in sci- 
entific data. A case involving uncer- 
tainty over basic definitions would cer- 
tainly hit the legal “Tilt” switch. 

Of course, we will not progress far 
if we must file separate lawsuits species 
by species when we want to protect an 
ecosystem. However, species rights 
could protect an ecosystem via class ac- 
tion suits. A unique or endangered 
ecosystem almost by definition contains 
rare or endemic species whose rights 
to life would be violated if the ecosystem 
on which they depend were destroyed. 
If I’ve interpreted recent class action 
decisions correctly, as long as some of 
the constituent species were identified, 
a suit could be filed on behalf of all, 
including those yet undiscovered. Class 
action suits would work especially well 
for rainforests where almost every tract 
has its endemics. A related legal possi- 
bility, suggested by J. Baird Callicott 
( Environmental Ethics 7:365-72, 1985), 
is to consider Threatened and En- 
dangered Species as oppressed 
minorities and institute (or demand) “af- 
firmative action” on their behalf. 

As Paul Ehrlich points out, extinction 
of local populations is as serious a mat- 
ter as outright species extinction. Popu- 
lation destruction is creating the en- 
dangered species of the future as well 
as eliminating many species as function- 
ing parts of their ecosystems. The con- 
cept of species-as-individuals applies 
also to populations within a species. 
There’s no legal or philosophical reason 
why we couldn’t take legal action to pro- 
tect the right to life of a population as 
well as an entire species. As a matter 
of practicality, it might be smart to es- 
tablish legal standing for entire species 
first. The general public already grasps 
the concept of species extinction fairly 
well, since it is the more blatant type 
of biological destruction. As an analogy, 
civil rights activists started by attack- 
ing the obvious outrages — segregated 
schools and public rest rooms, denial of 
voting rights — and then went after 
more subtle problems like job promo- 
tions and red-lining. 

In sum, I believe Stone’s effort to ex- 
tend rights to non-human life, coupled 
with modem concepts of the nature of 
species, can be made into a practical 
legal weapon for defense of the bio- 
sphere. Christoph Manes’ article on en- 
vironmental law (Beltane 1985) 
suggests one obstacle I have not yet dis- 
cussed — timidity among environmen- 
tal lawyers. I recall the public moaning 
by some environmentalists, during the 
Tellico Dam controversy, that the Snail 
Darter might jeopardize the En- 

continued on page 30 
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EYES OF FIRE: The Last Voyage of 
the Rainbow Warrior; David Robie; 
1986; New Society Publishers, 4722 
Baltimore Ave, Philadelphia, PA 
19143; $9.95; 168pp. 

Expecting an excessively detailed 
account of the final days of this famous 
Greenpeace vessel, we were pleased to 
find in Eyes of Fire (the name of an 
Indian woman who told the tale of the 
return of the Rainbow Warrior to a trou- 
bled Earth) a broad discussion of the 
issues and actions with which the Rain- 
bow Warrior was involved. David Robie 
is particularly qualified to tell the tale 
of the Rainbow Warrior, as he was a 
part of the Warrior’s South Pacific peace 
expedition and the only journalist still 
aboard when the ship sailed to New Zea- 
land. Robie has succeeded in writing a 
fascinating, informative, and concise 
history of the Rainbow Warrior. 

Robie begins by briefly describing 
the early expeditions of the Rainbow 
Warrior and other Greenpeace boats: 
Newfoundland, 1975-85, baby seals; 
Japan, 1979-81, dolphins; Iceland, 1978- 
9, whales; Bay of Biscay, 1979-83, 
nuclear waste; Spain, 1978-80, whales; 
Siberia, 1983, whales; and South 
Pacific, 1985, nuclear bomb testing vic- 
tims. The latter campaign is described 
in detail, such that the reader leams 
of the poisoning over the past few dec- 
ades of the Rongelap Atoll and its 
peoples by US nuclear testing, and 
French Polynesia and its people by 
French nuclear testing. During this 
South Pacific trip, Greenpeace evacuated 
Rongelap islanders from their irradiated 
islands to an unpoisoned island. Green- 
peace would have confronted the French 
at Moruroa Atoll . . . but the French 
detonated their boat. Robie’s account 
of the French plot is probing and at 
times humorous: 

In another report [from the French 
media], Le Matin blamed the bombing 
on DONS, the South African secret ser- 
vice, vrith possible M16 [British secret 
service] or CIA help. 

One of the worst inventions was a six- 
page story carried by Paris-Match 
claiming to prove Greenpeace was plan- 
ning an “invasion” of Moruroa Atoll 
and therefore France uxis justified in 
defending itself against the Rainbow 
Warrior. . . . 

Robie also describes (perhaps in too 
much detail) how the Warrior was reno- 
vated and rigged with sails to save im- 
mense amounts of fuel. This makes one 
wonder whether more of the ecology 
boats sailing the world’s seas could be 
partially converted to sailing vessels. 

Robie’s discussion of the Rainbow 
Warrior crews and of the Greenpeace 
bureaucracy seems surprisingly fair. 
While he oft portrays Greenpeace ac- 
tivists as heroes, he makes it clear that 
they are ordinary humans; and that, 
while it has done fine work, Greenpeace 
has developed a sluggish bureaucracy. 

In sum, we recommend Eyes of Fire 
for readers seeking a light chronicle of 
Greenpeace adventures. We also recom- 
mend it to readers interested in the col- 
onization and nuclearization of the 
South Pacific, and the related bombing 
by the French Secret Service (DGSE) 
of the Rainbow Warrior. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 




EARTH DREAMS, by Caryn Miles. 

“Earth Dreams is a tale about love of 
the Earth. Guided by a Navajo Medicine 
Woman, the author seeks a vision of 
harmony. Upon this path Earth is a 
major character; a living, spirited being 
revealing secrets and power. . . . The au- 
thor leams the way of Coyote Teaching 
(lessons from the land) and a mighty 
passion for Earth emerges. Earth 
Dreams is a book that reminds us to 
cherish our planet and to find our own 
place in her ultimate harmony.” 

The author is in search of a publisher. 
Interested readers can write: C. Miles, 
do Lise Strom, 718 Echo Lane, Glenview, 
IL 60025. 
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OREGON MOUNTAIN RANGES; 
George Wuerthner; 1987; American 
Geographic Publishing, Box 5630, 
Helena, MT 59604; 103pp. 

George Wuerthner’s new book on 
Oregon mountains — one of a series he 
is writing for American Geographic — 
is even better than his previous book 
on Idaho mountains. As with the Idaho 
book, this one features dozens of beau- 
tiful color photos and fascinating 
descriptions of the geological and bio- 
logical composition of the mountains. 

George focuses his attention on 
Oregon’s five main ranges: the Coast 
Range, Siskiyous, and Cascades in 
western Oregon, and the Blue Moun- 
tains and Basin & Range in central to 
eastern Oregon. Within his discussion of 
these areas, George provides insightful 
ecological perspectives on fires, old 
growth, and destruction from logging 
and livestock grazing. George also 
discusses many of the inhabitants of 
Oregon’s mountains, including the 
Mountain Beaver, Brush Rabbit, 
Shrew-Mole, Dusky Footed Wood Rat, 
and Townsend’s Vole (mammals west of 
Cascades); Ord’s Kangaroo Rat, 
Badger, Sagebrush Vole, White-tailed 
Jackrabbit, Yellow-bellied Marmot, 
Nuttall’s Cottontail, Pronghorn 
Antelope, and Desert Wood Rat 
(mammals east of Cascades); and Bob- 
cat, Coyote, Porcupine, Mountain Lion, 
Beaver, Mink, and River Otter (mammals 
throughout the state). 

In short, Oregon Mountain Ranges is 
another excellent work by one of the 
West’s finest environmental writers. 
We recommend it to all who love the 
mountains of the West. 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 

Deep Ecology 
and 

D.H. Lawrence 

by Dolores LaChapelle 

Concerning the essay, “D.H. Lawrence 
and Deep Ecology,” by Dolores 
LaChapelle. For a copy of the essay 
send $2 to Way of the Mountain Center, 
Box 54.2, Silverton, CO 81433. 

It was good to see the article “On 
Deep Ecology and the Plumed Serpent” 
by Millipede in the Eostar edition. Fi- 
nally, the connection between Lawrence 
and deep ecology is beginning to be rec- 
ognized. While this article only dealt 
with one of Lawrence’s books, much 
of his work concerned deep ecology. 
Indeed, from the beginning of the 
publishing history of deep ecology, 
Lawrence’s work has been involved. 

When Bill Devall and Geoige Sessions 
were compiling their original book on 
deep ecology, Bill sent me the essays 
they planned to use, for my comments. 
One was Lawrence’s essay on the great 
Ponderosa Pine which grew in front of 
his house on Lobo Mountain above Taos, 
New Mexico. I wrote back that this 
needed an introduction to show how 
much of Lawrence’s life was connected 
to what only recently we have begun 
calling “deep ecology.” Bill asked me to 
write it. Meanwhile, the publisher which 
Bill finally found for the book demanded 
that they turn it into an original manu- 
script, though they had planned it as 
an anthology. So Lawrence was dropped 
from what became Deep Ecology. 

Meanwhile, my essay “Sacred Land, 
Sacred Sex” was published in Michael 
Tobias’ book, also titled Deep Ecology. 
My main source for this essay was 
Lawrence’s work. Indeed, one of the 
most succinct statements of deep ecology 
that I’ve seen is by Lawrence: 

The last 3000 years of mankind have 
been an excursion into ideals, bodiless- 
ness, and tragedy and now the excursion 
is over . . . it is a question, practically, 
of relationship. We must get back into 
relation, vivid, and nourishing relation 
to the cosmos. . . . The way is through 
daily ritual, and the reawakening. We 
must once more practice the ritual of 
dawn and noon and sunset, the ritual 
of kindling fire and pouring water, the 
ritual of the first breath, and the last 


. . . We must return to the way of “know- 
ing in terms of togetherness” . . . the 
togetherness of the body, the sex, the 
emotions, the passions, with the earth 
and sun and stars. 

In all his writing throughout his life, 
Lawrence searched for a way of life 
which would allow all beings to “move 
toward a blossoming. ” In 1925 he wrote, 
“Blossoming means the establishing of 
a pure, new relationship with all the 
cosmos ... it is the state of a flower, 
a cobra, a jenny-wren in spring, a man 
when he knows himself royal and 
crowned with the sun, with his feet 
gripping the core of the earth.” Fifty 
years later, Arne Naess, in defining his 
“deep ecology” explained that some of 
the more important objectives of deep 
ecology are: “Every form of life has the 
equal right to live and blossom; diversity 
and symbiosis; and local autonomy and 
decentralization. ” 

The Plumed Serpent, about which 
Millipede wrote, almost cost Lawrence 
his life. He had discovered what he tried 
to convey in the book while living in 
Taos. Mabel Luhan, who had given the 
little ranch to Lawrence and his wife, 
was married to Tony Luhan, a Taos 
Indian. Lawrence worked with Tony 
and his friends repairing the house and 
afterwards sat with them as they played 
the big drum and chanted, with Venus 
glistening above. He went to the dances 
and wrote some of the best pieces ever 
written on their rituals. But Lawrence 
could not write his book in Mabel’s coun- 
try, as this willful woman wanted to con- 
trol what he wrote. Thus, he began writ- 
ing it while living along Lake Chapala 
in Mexico. What he was trying to do 
— so long ago, when almost no white 
person admitted any 'other race knew 
anything — was very difficult. He came 
down with tuberculosis and returned to 
England to die. 

Knowing he had little time left, he 
wrote Lady Chatterly’s Lover, thinking 
that if he put his ideas into a sexual 
novel, people might understand. But he 
couldn’t even get it published. Then he 
wrote an essay “Apropos of Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover,” to explain his aims, be- 
cause people wondered why a dying 
man bothered to write what they called 
a “pornographic” novel. In this essay 
he wrote: 

Oh, what a catastrophe, what a 
maiming of love when it was made a 
personal, merely personal feeling, 
taken away from the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun, and cut off from the 
magic connection of the solstice and 
equinox! This is what is the matter with 
us, we are bleeding at the roots, because 
we are cut off from the earth and sun 
and stars, and love is grinning moc- 


kery, because, poor blossom, we 
plucked it from its stem on the tree of 
Life, and expected it to keep on bloom- 
ing in our civilized vase on the table. 

This essay was not published until 
after his death. Meanwhile, he wrote 
an essay about what he learned in Taos 
from the Indians: “For the whole life-ef- 
fort of man is. to get his life into direct 
contact with the elemental life of the 
cosmos, mountain-life, cloud-life, thun- 
der-life, air-life, earth-life, sun-life. To 
come into immediate felt-contact, and 
so derive energy, power, and a dark sort 
of joy.” These ideas were not acceptable 
in the 1920s. 

For his health, he and Frieda, his 
wife, moved to France to escape the 
dampness of England; but he never re- 
covered. In the urgent clarity of dying 
he saw through the language of the 
Biblical “Apocalypse,” language which 
had been in his mind since his early days 
in “chapel” in the mining town of 
Eastwood in England. He could see the 
old cosmic unity of paganism hidden be- 
neath the “ideals” of organized religion 
and he wrote of this erratically but 
eloquently in his last book, Apocalypse. 
Propped up in bed, he finished the con- 
clusion in January, 1930. He died on 
March 2. This conclusion is Lawrence’s 
final statement of deep ecology: 

What man most passionately wants 
is his living wholeness . . and his living 
unison .... We ought to dance with 
rapture that we should be alive and in 
the flesh, and part of the living, incar- 
nate cosmos . . . My individualism is 
really an illusion. I am a part of the 
great whole, and I can never escape. 
But I can deny my connections, break 
them, and become a fragment. Then I 
am wretched. 

What we want is to destroy our false 
inorganic connections, especially those 
related to money, and re-establish the 
living organic connections with the 
cosmos, the sun and earth, with man- 
kind and nation and family. Start with 
the sun, and the rest will slowly, slowly 
happen. 

These few excerpts give you some 
idea of the depth of Lawrence’s commit- 
ment to Earth. You won’t hear much 
about this aspect of his work in college 
English departments where Lawrence is 
“owned” property. For information about 
his “real work” send for the entire essay, 
complete with notes and references. 

Dolores has completed the text of her 
next book, Sacred Land, Sacred Sex: 
The Rapture of the Deep. If this book 
is as informative as as her previous two 
books and her essay on Lawrence, it 
mil be essential reading for deep 
ecologists. 




The Bearshit on the Trail School of Poetry 


by Fraser Lang 

At a poetry reading in San Francisco 
in the 1950s, Kenneth Rexroth intro- 
duced Gary Snyder as a young writer 
starting a bearshit on the trail school 
of poetry. Snyder, he said, had the 
loosest bowels of any poet he knew — 
a backwoods compliment you might say. 

Snyder has left 13 books of this rich 
stuff on the trail since then. His unique 
perspective has gained him worldwide 
recognition, and inspired a generation of 
West Coast poets. The radical difference 
in Snyder’s writing from that of the 
other Beat poets, and the mainstream 
literary tradition, was a shift in subject 
matter — from the time-honored realms 
of human love, passion, struggle and 
redemption — to nature. This tendency 
has grown since then and is one of the 
most vital on the literary scene today. 
But it hasn’t yet been identified as a 
school. Let us then adopt Rexroth’s 
farsighted suggestion and gather this 
tendency, these scattered voices of 
wilderness poetry, around that magical, 
lucky, and powerful sign: Bearshit on 
the TVail. 

Bearshit on the trail is an auspicious 
sign. First, it means that bears are 
around, and that is good considering the 
rate at which we are losing large wild 
animals. Second, bearshit on the trail 
means that it is not beside a highway or 
street, but on a trail, probably in the 
woods; and woods are also increasingly 
rare. Third, it means that the bears are 
eating well, and thus that they are likely 
to have many cubs and multiply. The 
world needs more bears. Bearshit often 
spreads berry seeds, which is important 
work; the world needs more berries too. 
Also, look closely at bearshit and you 
can get a pretty good idea of what is 
available locally in the way of omnivorous 
type food. Very useful and informative 
that bearshit. But there’s more to it 
than that; bearshit is a powerful sign too. 

When Rexroth mentioned bear shit on 
the trail, he was likely referring to poem 
number 6 from the “Hunting” section 
of Snyder’s Myths and Texts. The poem 
is dedicated to bear and begins: 

“As for me I am a child of the god 
of the mountains. ” 

A bear down under the cliff. 

She is eating huckleberries. 

They are ripe new 
Soon it will snow, and she 
Or maybe .he, will crawl into a hole 
And sleep. You can see 
Huckleberries in bearshit if you 
Look, this time of year 
If I sneak up on the bear 
It will grunt and run. 

The others had all gone down 
From the blackberry brambles, 
but one girl 

Spilled her basket, and was 
picking up her 
Bernes in the dark. 

A tall man stood in the shadow, 
took her arm, 

Led her to his home. He was a bear. 

In a house under the mountain 
She gave birth to slick dark children 
With sharp teeth, and lived in the hollow 
Mountain many years 

The origin of this story is the circum- 
polar myth of “The Woman Who Married 
a Bear.” The version that Snyder was 
drawing on is from the Bella Coola 
Indians in British Columbia, collected 
by Marius Barbeau. Because of her 
people’s transgressions against bears 
and nature, and because of her own 
haughtiness, the woman is selected to 
convey (bear) a message from the bear- 
spirit-realm to the humans. The message 
is one of peace and unification. The 
marriage of the woman and the bear 
establishes a kinship bond between 
their species, and between the humans 
and nature generally, which is the basis 
for that peace. The woman initially 
insults the bears when she steps on 
bearshit while picking berries and says, 
“Oh, dirty bears! Why do they poo right 
where we step!? Dirty bearshit!” The 
bears, also picking berries, overhear. 
They are insulted, but also amused and 
intrigued. They see in this woman great 1 
potential. Yes, she is the one, the bear 
decides; and he leads her back into the 
mountains to be his wife. 

In mythology, the bear represents 
Earth powers in their boldest and most 
awesome form. On one hand, it is the 
most human like of any temperate zone 


animal; on the other, it is partially sub- 
terranean, hibernating in caves during 
winter. It is “a child of the god of the 
mountain.” Thus the bear is the inter- 
mediary and the special link between 
the Earth and the human. We could ex- 
tend the myth further and say that to 
insult the bear is to insult the Earth 
goddess herself, Gaia. And so the young 
woman got herself in trouble. The moral 
of the story is clear: don’t insult bear- 
shit, respect bears, respect Earth. The 
humble bearshit on the trail takes on 
new significance, and commands a deep 
respect. 

The historical roots of the Bearshit 
on the Trail school of poetry go back 
from Snyder to Rexroth himself, and to 
Robinson Jeffers, the recluse of Big Sur. 
Rexroth and Jeffers took the initial step 
of turning away from the all absorbing 
human drama to focus on nature. Nature 
writing has a bias against it comparable 
to the bias against women; it is regarded 
as less than serious. Categories of ser- 
iousness have dealt with either the 
redemption of the human, politics and 
the quest for power, or scholarship. But 
Jeffers saw that “man, you might say, 
is nature dreaming,’! and nature is the 
“constant”: 

To feel and speak the astonishing beauty 
of things — 

earth, stone and water, 

Beast, man and woman, sun, moon, 
and stars — 

The blood-shot beauty of human 
nature, its thoughts, 

frenzies and passions, 

And unhuman nature its towering 
reality — 

For man’s half dream; man, you might 
say, is nature 

dreaming, but rock 
And water and sky are constant — 
to feel 

Greatly, and understand greatly, and 
express greatly, the 

natural 

Beauty, is the sole business of poetry. 
The rest’s diversion: those holy of noble 
sentiments, the 

intricate ideas, 

The lave, lust, longing: reasons, but 
not the reason. 

(Jeffers — “The Beauty of Things”) 

Here is Rexroth at his camp in the 
Sierra Nevada, where the human is still 
very small: 

The seasons revolve and the years 
change 

With no assistance or supervision. 

The moon, without taking thought, 
Moves in its cycle, full, crescent, 
and full. 

The white moon enters the heart of 
the river; 

The air is drugged with azalea 
blossoms; 

Deep in the night a pine cone falls; 
Our campfire dies out in the empty 
mountains 

(Rexroth — from “Another Spring”) 

But it was the legendary Jaime De 
Angulo who was the original source and 
inspiration for Jeffers, Rexroth, Snyder, 
and the Bearshit on the Trail school of 
poetry. Jaime was an anthropologist, 
linguist, storyteller, and author of the 
wonderful Indian Tales. He lived with 
the Pitt River Indians of California and 
absorbed their native life and mythology. 
Of the poets, it was De Angulo who first 
actually lived the native way, and then 
passed it on to a postwar literary gener- 
ation eagerly looking to the Far East and 
to native American sources for inspira- 
tion. He was a friend of both J effers and 
Rexroth, and greatly influenced them. 
In his stories the distinctions between 
the plant, animal, and human realms 
dissolved as they melded into a single 
community of beings. Here is bear’s 
goodnight prayer at their new camp: 

“Good night, Mountains, you must 
protect us tonight. We are strangers but 
we are good people. We don’t mean to 
harm anybody. Goodnight, Mister Pine 
Three. We are camping under you. You 
must protect us tonight. Good night, 
Mister Owl. I guess this is your home 
where we are camped. We are good 
people, we are not looking for trouble, 
we are just travelling. Goodnight, Chief 
Rattlesnake. Good night, everyone. 
Good night, Grass people, we have 
spread our bed right on top of you. Good 
night, Ground, we are lying right on 
your face. You take care of us, we want 
to live a long time.” 


(De Angulo — Indian Tales ) 

De Angulo was the bridge between the 
native American cultures and the new 
nature poets of the West Coast. Bearshit 
on the Trail poetry is an appreciation 
and, to a degree, a continuation of these 
indigenous peoples and their poetics. 
This theme is evoked by the term “the 
old ways,” coined by Gary Snyder and 
defined by him as “the wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first 
hand, by direct knowledge and experi- 
ence, for millennia.” It implies a deep 
respect for the sustainable and ecolog- 
ical ways of these peoples. It refers to 
economies and technologies, and to 
mind states and belief systems. It is a 
sense of the preciousness of cultures 
that may have been around for 10,000 
years or more; and we can envy that 
kind of stability. 

Old David once told me 
“Do not forget the old ways.” 

“And what if I never knew them?” 

A shine in his eyes that sees me only 
as a shadow. 

“Just wanting to learn them is almost 
enough. ” 

Black Mesa the drought Indo-China 
All because we’ve forgotten the old ways. 

(Steve Sanfield — from “Master of 
the Wilds”) 

And a modem native American poet 
and his connection to the old ways: 
by starlight hush of wind the owl’s 
shadow voice, 

the campfire embers’ glowing inner 
universe, 

by firelight smoke curls weaving faint 
the voices, 

coyote voices faint the pain and smell 
of pitch, 

fire, I sing you stars, 
fire, I breath obsidian 
& again the owl’s shadow voice leans 
back 

into times past 

singing first fire, 

brittle spine bent bowed toward the fire, 
voices low to murmur a child whimper, . 
deer fat sucked upon to gentle dreaming 
the mother her song the night cradles , 
child, the awl, too, has young, 
tiny hearts and warmth of dawn, 
& old man coughing guttural spit 
to fire, 

young people giggle beneath hide 
fondlings 

soon to sleep, 

again coyote voices drown the mind in 
a loneliness 

of deep respect in love of those who camp 
just up the hill, 

& tiny crystals of tears spatter the dust, 
my people, 

legs that cannot ever carry me back 
to you, 

soul that holds you 
forever. 

(Peter Blue Cloud — “Camp”) 
Bearshit is a symbol for the organic 
and the wild; for power. The Trail is 
the “Way,” in the Taoist meaning of the 
word; the way for us to embrace our 
true nature, to regain our lost harmony. 
“Entering such paths, we begin to learn 
a little of the Old Ways, which are out- 
side of history, and forever new.” 


(Snyder) Thus Bearshit on the Trail 
poetry Is more than another literary 
invention; it is a path of personal and 
social transformation, and is a potent 
symbol for the human’s reintegration 
into the natural world’. This poetry sings 
of the power, beauty, and uncertainty 
in nature; not romanticised, but just like 
it is; bearshit, coonshit: 

To get to the shack I found, you have to 
cross a rickety bridge of splintered 
boards, of 

cables, rusty, small, not really 
tied anymore to Alder trees. 

And a Raccoon takes a shit on it, 
almost every day, right where I have to 
step to get across. 

And should I wonder if it’s 
fear, malevolence, or chance that 
makes him do this thing to me, 
when nothing’s really stained by it, 
and yesterday a Butterfly sat down on it 
Butterfly on a Coon Turd 
A wet, blue, Jay . . . 

(Lew Welch — from “He Prepares to 
Take Leave of His Hut.”) 

These are not the observations of an 
English country poet out on a picnic. 
The idea is not odes to the Earth, but 
songs of the Earth. Lew Welch’s poem 
grows out of his actual engagement with 
nature, face to face, becoming the thing 
itself. He is the “wet, blue, Jay,” smelling 
the wind, listening, and stooping to the 
still warm pile to see what the old fellow 
ate today. From this kind of long and 
intimate familiarity with a small part 
of the planet, if one looks and listens 
closely and stays humble in the face of 
it all, one can begin to catch the special 
songs of that place: 

...We are a people of place, situated 
and particular. 

Our veins are rivers and our backbones 
ridges. 

We are of root and rock and soil, of the 
mountains, \ 
we are rugged and steep. 

The smell of juniper and pine exude 
from us 

for we have absorbed them, and their 
significance. 

We see with the eye of coyote, bear, 
raven, 

salmon, eagle, and the others, and 
have absorbed them 
and their significance. 

The young are bom and the old die, 
the same for all, 

and we have absorbed them, and we 
respect all. 

We rock on the rise and fall of the seasons 
and lives pass like the grasses 
in the field; 

but the people continue, we sustain, 
we adapt, 
we stay together. 

We absorb all and in our turn 
are absorbed, 

We are in balance, 

We are native. 

(Fraser Lang — from “Song of 
Ourself’) 

And the water songs of an ocean 
ecosystem: 

continued on page 30 
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by Lone Wolf Circles 

CANYON; Paul Winter; Living Music 
Records, 65 G Gate 5 Rd, Sausilito, 
CA 94965. 

ORCA GREATEST HITS; .$11 ppd 
from Interspecies Communication, 
273 Hidden Meadow Lane, Friday 
Harbor, WA 98250. 

“If you talk to the animals, they will 
talk with you, and you will know each 
other. If you do not talk to them you 
will not know them, and what you do 
not know you will fear. What one fears 
one destroys.” (Chief Dan George) 

From the all-too-common tourist look- 
outs, the Grand Canyon appears distant 
and untouchable, a postcard panorama 
framed at the bottom of our sight with 
fencing designed to dampen our curiosity 
to see the bottom ... or to fly. Each 
step down cuts not only through rock 
but through time itself, vermilion and 
crimson mirrors polished by the winds 
of change, reflecting ages long past. 
Across the giant canyon, barely out of 
sight, dust rises from the many uranium 
mines licensed to plunder and pollute 
just outside park boundaries, while 
somewhere far below the Rio Colorado 
patiently continues sculpting this 
wonder of the world. 

Each layer deeper — strata under 
compounding pressure — rocks seem to 
hum “tighter,” vibrate faster. At the 
bottom the tension is ripe for resonance 
and like the desert drum’s taut head, 
waits to bounce sound high into the air. 
The countless colors are like individual 
notes, each hue a musical nuance, inter- 
twining into a harmonic fabric that is 
at once both still and moving, alive! 
The canyon vibrates with a chromatic 
verve from out of the past, and into an 
uncertain future. 

Paul Winter is a pioneer in “Earth 
Music,” fusing tribal sounds and instru- 
ments from around the world with his 
soulful saxophone riffs. In the August 
1983 Journal we reviewed the New Age 


Bearshit . . . 
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Mother Ocean, here are my feet again. 
Bring us your water of life forever. 
Praying up to my knees in you. 

To teach us to endure. 

To take to the middle, 

Mother 

Wave after wave of fear of the pain 
Of the cold. 

Teach us not to care. 

I am over my head again. 

(Jerry Martien — “Cove Swimmers 
Prayer”) 

And again: 

Teach us 

the seven wave breathing 
of natural tide 
Open us 
to the sea heart 

pounding in every green vein . . . 

(Art Goodtimes — from “Kehoe 
Beach”) 

It is possibly ridiculous to try, even 
playfully, to define a school of poetry. 
It’s analogous to marking a trail through 
an untracked wilderness, or creating 
constellations out of a sky of indepen- 
dent and unimaginable stars. But then 
it might just be the kind of thing that 
humans do to give ourselves bearings, 
to help us find our way. Some other fine 
poets you might possibly bump into along 
these trails are: William Everson, Robert 
Sund, Joanne Tiger, Roger Dunsmore, 
Will Staple, Gary Lawless, Kush, and 
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The Deep Ecology Soundtrack: 
Part IX — Orca Song & Canyon Silence 


paean I cams, the symphonic Missa 
Gaia, and the innovative Common 
Ground.” Each release seemed to be 
struggling to get closer to the sources 
of inspiration; from a process of “reac- 
tion” to one of “interaction” with those 
environments that gave birth to Winter’s 
holistic visions. Floating recording ses- 
sions down the length of the Canyon 
over a period of five years resulted in 
the new release, Canyon, their finest 
attempt to date; closer still to a personal 
intermingling in the flowing matrix, the 
delineations of nature’s spirit and 
rhythms. More than ever before, Winter 
seems to be truly in touch with his muse, 
Mother Earth. And from down here, 
deep in her womb, a melody rises in 
her honor. For the rain-giver and 
Kokopelli. For Unkar Rapid and Glen 
Canyon ... 

As if in response to our only earlier 
criticism, Paul writes, “This is not simply 
music inspired by the canyon, but music 
o/the canyon. We tried as much as pos- 
sible to let the echoes, waterfalls, bird 
calls and other natural sounds guide us.” 

Canyon starts us at first sunrise, takes 
us on the bubbling sounds of the river, 
on the “whoosh, whoosh!” sounds of the 
raven’s wings, across heart-stopping 
chasms, to the edge of impending rapids 
and the quiet purple melodies of sunset. 
Kudos to these Consort musicians — 
including Paul McCandless, John Clark 
and Oscar Castro-Nevas — who so well 
“played” the space and silence between 
phrases. 

True interaction is no longer just a 
matter of reacting to the rest of creation, 
but of creation reacting in turn to us. 
Our ancestral mimicry put us in touch 
with the prey we survived on and the 
power animals we learned from. Cer- 
tainly music and dance, and probably 
language as well, developed from our 
interspecies communication, and with 
it our integration into the harmonic 
totality. It’s humanity’s extirpation 
from the rest of the living world that 
results directly in dogmatic political 
systems and religions crushing bio- 
diversity, usurping our freedom, and 
precipitating our extinction. 

My friend Jim Nollman and all the 
volunteers of the nonprofit organization, 
Interspecies Communication, represent 
the extreme forefront of experiments 
to communicate with other life forms 
through music. Their goals are to ex- 
pand conscious interaction with differ- 
ent species in order to raise awareness 
of their intelligence and sensitivity with 
the public that must act to save them. 


Simon Ortez, as well as hundreds of 
lesser known earth poets beginning to 
catch the ancient and local songs. 

The Bearshit on the Trail school of 
poetry is far from a closed and complete 
historical artifact. It is a growing ten- 
dency, particularly on the West Coast, 
and is tied in with the rising environ- 
mental consciousness. In this school, 
technique and scholarship are not the 
most important criteria; intimate obser- 
vation, familiarity, feeling and wisdom 
are. Thus we find the wellsprings of this 
poetry in the backcountry, far from the 
institutions. There, where the wild 
voices are still strongest; where the ven- 
eer of culture is thinnest; where original 
mind bubbles to the surface most easily; 
where one still might find that rare and 
wonderful bearshit on the trail. 
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Ultimately their efforts and recordings 
contribute to the reintegration we 
humans must undergo to evolve and 
survive. 

I’m sure Jim senses all this through 
the very pores of his skin, floating in 
the middle of a black bay in the middle 
of the night, legs dangling vulnerably 
below the waterphone that he plays (as 
it holds him up), all the while being 
literally instructed during a musical 
interchange with a pod of gigantic 
“killer whales.” 

On Orca’s Greatest Hits we hear the 
latest Orca/human interactions, using 
guitar, percussion, and vocals played 
through underwater speakers. The 


Orcas’ parts are recorded through hydro- 
phones, drawing from their incredible 
range of sounds and arrangements. The 
multi-ton songsters patiently repeat 
parts of the song until the human “stu- 
dents” get it right, before going on to 
the next. It’s a joy to hear their excited 
sounds in an obvious musical dialogue. 

Hopefully, those of us who attended 
this year’s Round River Rendezvous at 
the North Rim experienced not just the 
Canyon’s multitude of color, heard not 
only its many melodious sounds. . . . 

We should have also absorbed the 
great, respectful silences between each 
note, thereby being worthy of defending 
it. 


Standing . . . 
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dangered Species Act because the fish 
wasn’t cute and fuzzy. Today’s environ- 
mental lawyers are competent profes- 
sionals and we need all of them. But 
we also need Clarence Darrows and 
William Kunstlers. Avoiding litigation 
and taking only “strong” cases may be 
appropriate tactics in specific situa- 
tions, but as grand strategy for environ- 
mental protection, this will accomplish 
little. Yes, the political and legal situa- 
tion is less favorable now than in 1972, 
but that should not discourage efforts 
to obtain rights for Endangered 
Species. The abolition of slavery failed 
in court on its first pass through the 
legal system and required repeated 
challenges; abolition of biocide is worth 
at least the same effort. 

[Epilogue: For practical use of the 
idea of species’ rights, it’s important to 
pick the right legal fight: perhaps a case 
like the Snail Darter or the Concho 
Water Snake, where a species is 
threatened with extinction in the name 
of “progress” and all legal mechanisms 
of the Endangered Species Act are 
exhausted. Then one might take direct 
action and when caught use the “neces- 
sity defense” (as Abbie and Amy re- 
cently did) along with claiming rights- 
to-life for species. Another way to claim 
species rights would be to sue on behalf 
of a species, as was done in Hawaii. If 
this were done often enough, eventually 
some court would rule on a species’ 
standing. Once a legal precedent for 
standing had been established, class ac- 
tion-type suits could lie used on behalf 
of, for example, rainforests. At this 
point, these suggestions remain 
guesswork.] 

R. Wills Flowers is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Entomology at Florida A&M 
University, Tallahassee, FL 32307. He 
would like to hear from lawyers who have 
thoughts on issues discussed above. 

The spring 87 issue of Environmental 
Ethics contains a paper by G.E. Varner, 
“Do Species Have Standing?” Varner’s 
essay has several items of interest to 
EF!ers: Christopher Stone has appar- 
ently retreated from the position he ad- 
vocated in his essay “Should Trees Have 
Standing,” in response to claims by 
Feinberg and McClosky that only be- 
ings with “interests” have “rights.” Var- 
ner (rightly, I think) disagrees with 
Stone’s retreat, since the “interest prin- 
ciple” is arbitrary and restrictive. Var- 
ner also analyzes the Endangered 
Species Act and concludes that it gives 
species de facto legal rights. Beyond dis- 
agreeing with the interest principle, 
Varner doesn’t provide much basis for 
species rights (in contrast to my paper 
on species as individuals in last sum- 
mer’s Environmental Ethics). He does, 
however, say Stone’s proposal can work 
for species because “species are easier 
to individuate. . .” — which is a timid 
way of saying what I argue in this essay. 


Letters . . . 
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of EF!, being radical means being true 
to the planet; but where is their heart? 

Beware my friends. There are a lot of 
folks who are Earth First !ers who have 
never even heard the phrase. (I have 
been an EF.'er all my adult life and have 
only known of the movement for three 
years.) And there are others who know 
all the rhetoric, all the right people, all 
the right moves, but have no other ties 
to the movement. Welcome these folks, 
but recognize them for what they are. 
Perhaps they can be introduced to some- 
thing real to base their words on. 

I have a song called “Follow Your 
Heart,” and I guess that’s what it’s all 
about. Listen to the speakers, musi- 
cians, poets, and most of all the Earth. 
Listen, and then follow your heart. The 
earth will be better for it, and so will 
you. 

There are no stars, no presidents and 
official representatives in Earth First! 
The only star is you. Action starts with 
you. Scream your head off, but listen 
too. Monkeywrench in your own way, 
but allow others their way, too. EF! is 
diversity. Allow for that, but never lose 
touch with what we are standing for. 
Never forget those roots too many of us 
have forgotten on this planet. Never 
turn aside. Be radical, but base it on 
that love for the Earth, not being radical 
for radicalism’s sake. Follow your heart 
my friends. Now, go take a hike! 

— Walkin' Jim Stoltz, Montana 

Dear SFB, 

Just a short note to get a trivial but 
disturbing item off my chest. At the 
1987 Sagebrush Patriots Rally, one per- 
forming group used nudity as a part of 
their skit. Now, I have nothing against 
nudity and have, in fact, spent a sub- 
stantial portion of my outdoor life in 
this wonderful state of undress. How- 
ever, the time and place for nudity is 
not at the rally. We are Earth First!, 
not Rainbows; there is a notable distinc- 
tion between the two movements and 
I prefer to keep it that way! 

One more quick note — Sally, Peg, 
Barb, Nancy, and Bill deserve a hearty 
round of thanks for a wonderfully 
(dis)organized rally. I extend special 
thanks to Sally for her choice of J ohnny’s 
portapotties. I spent several contempla- 
tive moments within their airy confines. 

— Coyote 

[ed. note: Rumors suggesting that 
Sally has decided to devote her life to 
the refinement of the portapotty remain 
unsubstantiated. Such rumors allegedly 
arose following sightings of notices 
promoting “Prima’s Pristine Porta Pot- 
ties” and were lent credibility when two 
of Sally’s friends were heard at the RRR 
wailing, “Prima’s Potty’s In The Woods 
Tonight,” to the tune of Jonathon 
Richmond’s “There’s a Party in the 
Woods Tonight."] 



DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First ! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 


balloon? 
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DEAR NED LUDD. 

Dear Ned 

I recently heard of two behavioral sci- 
entists who were researching motorists’ 
reactions to reptiles on the road. They 
placed rubber snakes and turtles on the 
road and recorded the reactions of driv- 
ers. Of course, most ran over the fac- 
similes. After hearing of their study, 
and being sick of seeing roadkills on 
rural roads, I thought of an action. Why 
not follow up on their research, except 
in a defensive manner, by rigging the 
decoys. I realize some people don’t 
mean to run over critters, but 99% of 
roadkills could be avoided if drivers 
cared more. Besides, most occur with 
yahoo logging truck drivers and other 
ignorant assholes who think they are 
doing “mankind” a favor. Anyway, sup- 
pose one made decoy critters out of 
foam rubber, painted to look real, with 
sharpened 12D nails for guts. (Explo- 
sives would be nice; but hey, who can 
afford them?) It wouldn’t take long for 
word to get out in the yahoo network, 
and maybe such action would make driv- 
ers think before they squash another 
living being carelessly. Maybe rubber 
critters could even camouflage road 
spikes to close roads. 

— Florida Reptile Friend 

P.S. Any suggestions on efficient 
ways to spike trees above the reach of 
someone six feet tall? Ropes, ascenders, 
climbing spurs, etc. are expensive. 

Dear Ned, 

Consider the bicycle as ideal ecoraid- 
ing transit: clean, quiet and fast, easy 
to stash with no lights and no license 
plates. Make early morning or late day 
strikes, and appear to be out on a train- 
ing ride (no need for lydra). Listen for 
other traffic approaching before you 
commit to leaving the road. Kick down 
developer signs or post an agitator on 
open range signs [anti-public lands live- 
stock grazing agitators are now avail- 
able; see merchandise section] or ORV 
store door with one foot still in the toec- 
lip. Carry a pouch of tools that double 
for cycle repair, and a broad point 
permanent marker for applying the 
truth to billboards. Mix the satisfaction 
of raising the stakes with an invigorat- 
ing ride. 

— Red Riding Hood 

RS. Stupid question: How would one 
neatly get a paint mixture into a 


Dear Red — try a funnel. — Ned 

Dear Ned 

A bit of information for our valiant 
guerrillas fighting the festering sores 
pocking the complexion of our roadsides 
— BILLBOARDS. When correcting a 
problem of visual obstruction, please 
note that most areas that are banning 
further installation of billboards but still 
have signs in existence, usually have 
“fine print” in their zoning regulations 
that allow billboards which are not at 
least 50% destroyed to be replaced. 
Therefore, once a billboard is razed, 
common sense and good taste dictate 
that the sign be surgically halved or con- 
sumed in a glorious funeral pyre. 

— Buzz 

Dear Ned 

Since you folks worry so much about 
engine contaminants, I thought you 
should know that my mechanic says a 
little anti-freeze/coolant like you put in 
your car’s radiator will destroy main 
bearings in short order if put in the en- 
gine oil. 

— The Wyoming Werewolf 

Dear Ned 

As an undercover EFler working for 
the Forest Circus, I’d like to pass on 
these tips to any other wilderness lovers 
working for the agency: Tell your en- 
vironmental friends how “wildlife” and 
“leave” trees are marked so they can 
then go into a sale and mark most or 
all trees as “leave trees.” Units treated 
this way would have to be re-marked 
and re-cruised. A friend of mine likes 
to mark occasional individual trees for 
wildlife, and generally no one from the 
timber staff notices a few extra “wildlife 
trees” and so they are spared from the 
chainsaw. This is especially useful to 
protect streams and other fragile areas. 
Liberating a few cases of marking paint 
can be useful, too. 

When working in the office, I have 
access to plans for future timber sales, 
and by leaking information as to where 
a sale is going, interested persons can 


spike a sale years before it is ever laid 
out. When the plan for a sale is an- 
nounced for bid, the spiking can be an- 
nounced and Mom Nature will have had 
plenty of time to cover tracks from the 
eyes of investigators. I’ve spent years 
in the Forest Service trying to get into 
a position of authority so that I might 
be able to make some differences in the 
system. In the meantime, I would wel- 
come any suggestions for ways of attack- 
ing from within. If any other “Good 
Freddies” out there read this, maybe 
you can write “Ned Ludd” with your 
ideas for foiling the system from within. 

— Don Coyote 

Dear Ned 

Folks who want to spatter billboards 
with paint might check out the 3 person 
sling shot designed for firing water bal- 
loons up to 100 yards. It’s available from 
Winger Sports, 1306 W County Road, 
Suite 110, Arden Hills, MN. 

— Painter 

Dear Ned 

I’d like to warn any monkeywrenchers 
about potential surveillance from a new 
and unexpected .source in the Forest 
Service the “Campground Host.” 
These “hosts” watch every move you 
make, listen to what you say, close up 
campgrounds at 10 pm (like the YMCA), 
and for all I know may be taping conver- 
sations. The “host” program turns 
campgrounds into watched compounds 
— another step toward our loss of free- 
dom. Beware of the “host.” 

— Raul Macho 

Dear Ned 

I recently went to the post office to 
get a PO Box and found out that the 
US Postal Service operates like a pri- 
vate company and not a governmental 
agency. Each branch has some of its own 
policies. In my town, ID and a street 


address are required to rent a box. In 
addition, for $1 any person can purchase 
any information off the form you fill out 
to get a box (PS Form 1093) i.e. name 
of applicant, street address, and names 
of those receiving mail at that box 
number. Of course, “this information 
may be routinely disclosed to a govern- 
ment agency, when necessary for the 
performance of its duties,” and in re- 
sponse to judicial proceedings. So check 
out your local post office and make sure 
you know what other people are getting 
for your money. 

— RD 

NED LUDD PUBLIC SERVICE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT: The Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange in May, 1987' "Began “trad- 
ing" options on random length lumber 
futures?'” ToHearri more about this 
timber-cutting promotion exchange, 
calFtolI-free 1-800-331-3332. 

Wrenchin’ 

Matilda 

Greenies Accused of Sabotage 

Timber companies in Australia blame 
Canberra greenies for sabotage of their 
equipment. Ecoteurs recently attacked 
front-end loaders, bulldozers, and skid- 
ders with bolt cutters. Cutting hyd- 
raulic hoses and other accessible parts, 
they caused more than $500,000 dam- 
age. These ecoteurs are making a des- 
perate effort to save Eden forests. The 
Forestry Commission is allowing log- 
ging in parts of the proposed Coolan- 
gubra and Mt. Imlay National Parks and 
Egan Peaks Nature Reserve. A 
Japanese company, Harris Diashowa, 
plans to fell forests in these areas for 
woodchips. This ecotage was one of a 
series of major acts of ecodefense that 
has occurred in recent months in Au- 
stralia’s vanishing forests. 


View from the 
Outhouse 

New England’s 
Finest Shower 

by Robert Streeter 

We are a society obsessed with clean- 
liness. My dictionary defines obsession 
as a compulsive, often unreasonable, 
preoccupation with a fixed idea or un- 
wanted feeling, often with symptoms 
of anxiety. I can’t think of a more appro- 
priate word concerning America’s 
attitudes toward cleanliness and the 
human body. We’re at war with the 
tiniest of particles, even the kindest of 
germs. With a daily routine unequalled 
by any other country in the world, 
Americans enter their private battle- 
grounds of bath tile and bubbles to 
patrol their bodily borders. We are 
shower friendly. 

I have nothing against showers per 
se, but I do object to costs and by- 
products of modem showers, and the 
frequency with which people in the in- 
dustrialized nations take showers. A 
typical American shower is loaded with 
hidden costs that should be displayed 
on every shower curtain. Electricity is 
usually involved in running a water 
pump or producing hot water, and the 
true costs for electricity are greater 
than the monthly bill. Coal and oil-fired 
power plants may provide your bath- 



room with electricity, but they also 
provide much of the air pollution that 
produces acid rain and destroys ecosys- 
tems. There is simply no denying the 
connection between a modem hot 
shower and the death of New England’s 
forests and waters or the stripmined 
plateaus of New Mexico. 

The same is true for nuclear power 
and its radioactive waste, which, for all 
practical purposes, never dies. Again, 
there is no denying the connection be- 
tween a modem bathroom and a Navajo 
Indian dying of cancer from uranium 
mine tailings scattered on his land. And 
there is no passing the buck for respon- 
sibility of these hidden costs. The politi- 
cians can’t be blamed; they answer to 
us. It is the consumer, the person who 
uses and pays for the final product, 
that must take responsibility for the 
consequences of his or her own actions. 

The hidden costs go on and on, from 
a polluted Connecticut River to the 


mined mountains of Montana. It is these 
hidden costs, and the alienation of 
nature by our modem society, that has 
me and many others pursuing a simpler, 
more basic lifestyle with a strong land 
ethic and fewer hidden costs. My own 
shower is one small attempt at reducing 
these costs. It hangs from the limb of 
a sugar maple. 

It isn’t much, just a bucket with a 
shower head attached to the bottom. 
After filling it with well-water (some- 
times heated on the woodstove), I raise 
the bucket with a rope and pulley, then 
stand beneath it on a piece of slate. But 
the real beauty of this shower may not 
be its simplicity. The view is magnifi- 
cent, certainly surpassing all other New 
England showers for seasonal scenery. 
It is ever changing, from the smell of 
freshly cut hay and the colors of autumn, 
to the mercurial sky. A large meadow 
spreads out from the shower tree and 
disappears down Kidder Hill, and out 
of the void rises the granite-topped 
peak of Mt. Monadnock, the south wall 
of my bathroom. 

I don’t use it everyday. During winter 
I sponge bathe indoors and wash my 
hair by hanging the same bucket above 
the kitchen sink. But when I do use it, 
five gallons is more than enough for a 
complete shower, shampoo included al- 
though I don’t shampoo everyday. Daily 
shampoos are another American obses- 
sion which squander resources, and are 
unhealthy for the scalp. 

On a sunny day last January, Amy 
shoveled snow from the slate beneath 
the shower tree and raised a bucket of 
hot, steaming water. As it fell through 
the winter air, steam rising from her 
skin, it melted a wide circle of snow 
around her body. She was clean, simply 


and beautifully. 

We would be wise to remember that 
most of the world doesn’t take American- 
style showers each day and definitely 
doesn’t need them. Nor do they need our 
arsenal of antiperspirants, deodorant 
soaps, or chemically-laced shampoos 
that are good for neither our bodies nor 
the environment. All it takes is a few 
gallons of water, some biodegradable 
soap, and the good sense to care about 
our planet with more than idle talk and 
an Audubon membership. The view is 
optional. 
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GROWTH 


fVatch the silver tip fir crawl 
slowly to its straight red trimly 
through the dense pack, of 
snow 


Garrett Lambrev 
Oakland 


NEVER BEFORE 


Shelf Goods 


Like the Cheetah 
pacing her space 


I pace mine 
swimming taps 


and the shelf goods sit 
for years on the shelves 
without decay: 

and the only thing that decays 

is the mind and the body 

and the heart . . . 

they have plucked the living germ 

from the kernel of wheat: 


beck A forth 
forth A beck 


Our heeds swin g from 
side to side 


As if we look for e chink 
to slip through 


■Blanche Bontempl 
San Francisco 


HAS SO MUCH 


Sand Dollar 


Found it on Hog Island 
in the sand 

I found it to remember 

the wild black-and-white 

cow standing in the surf 

ears out stretched 

looking at me like she had just 

seen a cow in the ocean 

then ambled off up the beach 

in the direction of my gaze 

I’ve this sand dollar here 

I was taught the front showed 

a lily, a five-pointed star 

and five lozenges that were spear wounds 

the rear showed a poinsettia 

a bell, and the five doves of peace 

all I can see of this now is 

the cow bell and the fine beach sand 

all over the paper 


what we now eat 
is defatted, de vitaminized 
then pumped full of synthetics: 
vitamins, minerals, 

preservatives, chlorinated hydrocarbons 

organophosphates, heavy metals. 

and the shelf goods sit 

while factories make 

and pump their wastes 

into streams IfJljjffi vi&feh 

that flow, slowly but surely , 

to the rivers and the sea . ; 


We’re walking the streets of a New York neighbor- 
hood, 

little shops, a restaurant, Dry Cleaning, 
apartment houses, three, four stories tall, 
made of red bricks, cement, gray bricks, 

then we’re going thru an Alpine village, 
the cobbled streets of a little Mexican town, 
then a river with a medieval mill, 

the dusty street of a Western town 
with its saloons, a window with broken glass, 
on a hill a 16th century castle, 
then apartment houses again, a bank, a liquor store 
of any city in the United States, 
but if you touch anything, there’s a hollow sound, 
everything’s plaster, 
they’re just outer walls, there’s nothing 

behind. 

A policeman in the middle of the street, with his 

badge 

and Ms book for writing tickets, 
could be a real policeman or a famous actor. 

And the producer (Ed Lewis) who’s showing me 

everything says: 

"Not the director, nor the producer, nor anybody 

else 

calls the shots on a movie, 
except the bank that’s paying the bills." 
And as we’re leaving and I see the banks, 

restaurants, Dry Cleaning, 
it seemed that everything I’d touch would still 

sound hollow, 

Hollywood, all of Los Angeles, everything 
was just walls 

with nothing behind. 


and the shelf goods sit *• 

while saccharin and red dye #2 
are finally condemned 
and children pick at their food 
and ask for soda pop, 
hamburgers, milk shakes, 
potato chips, french fries, 
and the shelf goods sit 


I)on Walsh 

Alexandria 


Ernesto Cardenal (Managua) 
translated by Stephen Kessler 


BEEN CONTROLLED 


What we give 
of ourselves 
Is to muster 
to butter our bread 
and to push away 
the grappling hands. 

Either we opt for 
the rhetorleal. 
or we opt 
for the luminous. 

Our first dewy morning. 

The pain to keep us honest. 


while humanity goes down 

like the titanic, 

disappearing 

into the icy water, 

and robots 

take our place. 

Dennis Fritzinger 

Berkeley 


Some Women 

some women chain themselves to the fence 
cover their bodies with blood 


their charge is bound to be more severe 

C. Robyn Hunt 

San Francisco 


Wally 8 wist 

Cushman 
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Use Recycled 
w Paper 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of: 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S., we throw away Mr of the entire world production 
of paper. That's 100 billion pounds a year going to the dump. 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper. Our paper is equal in quality to non-recycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stops waste, and 
saves trees. Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery. Help us change 
the American waste ethic. 

Earth Care Paper Co. 

325-190 Beech Lane, Harbor Springs, Ml 49740 


Help... 


stop the slaughter of Alaska's 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and “aerial trapping”. Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


“Stop The Wolf 
Hunt” six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. “The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska” T-shirt 
$10 ppd. 


For more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 

The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

P.O. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

a non-profit organization: 115 annual membership 
$20 for First Class Mail outside of Alaska 




sports with debo- 
nair elan one of our most 
beautiful shirts s A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — sil- 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , POB 5625, Chico, CA 
95927. Design by Kathy 
Faith. 
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NEW EF! MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across the wilds of the West. These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly deep and resonate 
voice. Jim’s just released second album includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon 
Suite, The River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, Wolf 
Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Growing, 
Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $10 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album in EF!, writing, “It is popular 
for its funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here from the 
sixties, the soles of their feet black from walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic 
coals back into the philosophical fire. The finest cut remains the title song, in which 
the special place to which we each retreat is covered with tract homes and shopping 
malls. The Tucson Weekly called it “one of the finest independently produced US 
albums made in 1985.” Jon is an active EFler as well, based in Boulder and Tucson. 
$9 postpaid. 

Note: Greg Keeler’s two cassettes are sold out. Instead of reproducing more of 
them as they now are, we are going to do a professional engineering production 
of both of them. Watch this section for their release later this summer. Also 
upcoming is the long-long-long-awaited “Greatest Hits of Johnny Sagebrush.” 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; 
Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine “Better Things To Do” cassette with the addition 
of several new songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin Lounge 
Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir Power To You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark 
Beetle; Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; 
and more. $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music today. The lyrics and music 
to her songs are haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; 
Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 
postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired lyrics will send shivers up your 
spine and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone 
Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 
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DEEP 
ECOLOGY 

T-SHIRTS 

from Florida 

Hand Silk Screened 

Alligator eating cottonmouth moccasin. Message: 
Everything h3s its purpose: everything has its 
place." Orange & Blue. 

33 Florida panthers are lined up and pictured on 
front of shirt. Message: There may be this many 
panthers still alive in Florida wilds." Brown on ecru. 
Two frogs are pictured... swamp green on Fla. tan. 
They're chirping "Save the Wetlands! Save the 
Wetlands! Save the Wetlands!" 

Our deepest ecology shirt: 

“All Is One” - striking, mysterious 
18th century design. Blue on white. 

All are good quality 50-50, full cut 
T-shirts with sharp printing. 

$8.49 or deduct $1 per 
shirt when you order three. 
SMLXL 


POSTP A ID ! 


Alternative work sought. Have a variety 
of skills and degree. Randy 602-230- 
1586. 

THE GREEN ALTERNATIVE: Creat- 
ing an Ecological Future, by Brian 
Tokar. New 174-page paperback covers 
where Greens are from and where 
Greens are going. Dave Dellinger says, 
“The best introduction I have seen to 
the emerging Green alternative,” and 
Bill Devall says, “A vivid, lively account 
of the emerging ’green’ movement in the 
U.S.” Available from the publisher for 
$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
R. & E. Miles, Box 1916-EF!, San 
Pedro, CA 90733. 

CLOSE TRANS-SIERRA ROADS! 

Help enthusiastic young writer/activist 
find shelter, part time work in Sierras 
this winter. Many skills. Joel Seton, 100 
27th Ave, San Francisco, CA 94121. 



Cottage Industry. Free Catalog. 

FMP p.O. box 6 
O ld Town FL 32680 
O — O Ifoll O — C 



ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2!4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


1988 

CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from Dream 
Garden Press are rightfully considered 
to be the finest nature calendars pro- 
duced in the world today; moreover, 
Dream Garden is owned and operated by 
Spurs Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1988 calendars 
(for yourself and for gifts) from Earth 
First! so the beauty portrayed on your 
wall can be defended with the money of 
your purchase. 1988 Dream Garden 
Calendars available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
California Wilderness (Engagement) 
Utah Wilderness 
all calendars $11 postpaid. 

ORDER CALENDARS AND MUSIC 
FROM: Earth First! , 

POB 58?! , Tucson, AZ 85703 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says “Full Circle is a surprising experience; 
archaic, fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no surprise 
that’s how the real world is — my respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. $10 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “. . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous 
in Idaho and at the California Rendezvous. Now you can purchase his cassette featuring 
For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered Stranger, The Condor 
at the Western Gate, Runnin’ with the Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. 
This one’s for the birds — and all you bird lovers, too. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “The best cowboy singer I knmv is a girl, 
Katie Lee. ” Katie Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, a fine musician, 
a former actress, a pioneer river runner ( the 3rd woman to run all of Grand Canyon), 
a fighting conservationist ( she was one of the few fighting the construction of Glen 
Canyon Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be honestly said — a legend in 
her own time. We’re proud to offer three of Katie’s fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in the folk tradition. These songs 
remind us of some of the things we should try to keep from slipping away. Includes: 
Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; 
The Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; The 
Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last 
Ride (written by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City Fire Company; 
and more. $12 postpaid. Page 33 Earth First! August 1, 1987 




THE EARTH FIRST! 
BOOKSTORE 

In order to make the important — and 
often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecol- 
ogy available to Earth First! readers, 
we are continually expanding our line 
of mail order books. If you have a sug- 
gestion for other books we should offer, 
please let us know. All prices listed are 
postpaid. 

NEW BOOKS 

THE WOLF IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered 
Species” David E. Brown, editor. De- 
fenders of Wildlife says, “This well- 
researched and readable book tells the 
story of the building of a federal bureau- 
cracy devoted to the killing not only of 
wolves but also of mountain lions, bears 
and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of 
the wolf arid for the colorful accounts 
of several famous wolves that long 
evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial read- 
ing for those interested in returning the 
wolf to the Southwest. 195 pages with 
a bibliography and index, photos, maps, 
charts. University of Arizona Press. 
Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS 
RELEASES 

(Published by Ned Ladd Books and 
available from Earth First! at a 4-0% 
discount plus shipping for wholesale 
orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! 
LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny 
Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and 
others from Australia and America. 
Guitar chords are included with most 
songs. An absolute must for every true- 
green EF!er to sing along with our 
minstrels or to play them yourself. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. $6 postpaid 
($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 
2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman 
and Bill Haywood with a Forward! by 
Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and 
revised to 308 pages of detailed, field- 
tested hints from experts on Tree- 
spiking, Stopping ORVs, Destroying 
Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equip- 
ment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stopping 
Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling 
Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . . and much more. Heavily 
illustrated with photographs, diagrams, 
and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 
or more). 


DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered" by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resist- 
ing. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, now in paper- 
back. $11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 

Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fat Mas- 
terpiece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be 
published in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we havq the 
last copies. 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 
Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 

Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “FYeedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 
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RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hep worth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen dis- 
tinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey as 
a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Miroeha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth, Fii'st! 209 pages. Now in paper- 
back. $16.50 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of 
Lone Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from 
Earth Firstl’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full 
page prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. 
Almost out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 
postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cul- 
tures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF!. Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Pub- 
lished by the University of Arizona Press in 1986, 
this is an eloquent and penetrating study of the 
darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well- written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 


OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of nat- 
ural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 
extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS “A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether clima- 
tic change or overhunting by humans caused the 
demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in understand- 
ing the impact of our species on the rest of nature. 
Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 892 pages, 
$67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b&w photo- 
graphs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. The debate 
still continues in these pages. Read the book that 
started it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the dis- 
aster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an inter- 
national condemnation of transnational corporations 
who put profit before human lives.” $10 postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. '85 Earth First! . 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

By Farley Mowat. A landmark study of the historic 
and on-going destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other 
birds, bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 
Today says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand 
with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstand- 
ing indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating him- 
self from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time nature and 
conservation classics. The adventures of a young 
Canadian biologist investigating wolves and 
caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the strug- 
gle to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for “recre- 
ation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 


PROMISED LAND 

“Adventures and Encounters in Wild America” by 
Michael Frome. An inspiring chronicle of forty 
years of meeting important conservationists in 
America’s wildest places by the foremost environ- 
mental journalist in the United States. Mark 
Dubois, Sig Olsen, William O. Douglas, Martin 
Litton and others in the Grand Canyon, Yellow- 
stone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, Maine Woods, 
and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 86. Hardcover, 
312 pages, originally priced at $18.95. Signed by 
Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a special for EFIers. 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 

The latest from Charles Bowden with photographs 
by Pulitzer Prize winning photographer Jack 
Dykinga. A stunning discussion in prose and pho- 
tography of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson, and of the interaction between wilderness 
and the city. Although published by the University 
of Arizona Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical 
as Earth First!. “. . . a case history of how America 
destroys itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color 
photos, many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $21.50 
postpaid. 

WILDERNESS AND 
THE AMERICAN MIND 

Roderick Nash’s peerless history of American 
attitudes toward the wilderness. Perhaps the most 
important book available for understanding the 
dynamic interplay between humans and nature in 
the New World. Now in an expanded, revised 3rd 
edition with greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. 
A must for every conservation bookshelf. Paper- 
back. $12.50 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM 

Dolores LaChapelle’s provocative and inspiring 
masterwork. We will free ourselves and the land 
by learning how nature intended us to live. This 
book provides both the necessary background and 
the practical steps to begin learning how to 
“reinhabit” your place on Earth. Fully illustrated. 
Large format paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS 

Gary Snyder’s remarkable volume on reinhabitation. 
“The wisdom and skill of those who studied the 
universe first hand, by direct knowledge and 
experience, for millennia, both inside and outside 
themselves, is what we might call the Old Ways.” 
Six approaches to the old ways via poetry, myth, 
and sense of place. Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY 

Michael Cohen’s tender yet critical, academic yet 
passionate, intellectual biography of John Muir. Un- 
like all other works on Muir, this exceptional book 
focuses on his ideas and their evolution, and ties 
Muir to Deep Ecology. With a Ph. D. in Literature, 
an impressive mountaineering record in the High 
Sierra, and stature as one of the leading exponents 
of Deep Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to 
have written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST 

“The Case Against Clearcutting” by Edward C. 
Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The Father of Texas Wilderness” 
and founder of the Texas Committee on Natural 
Resources, details his campaign in and out of the 
courts to halt the Forest Service’s arrogant schemes 
to turn the diverse deciduous forests of east Texas 
into sterile pine plantations. An important book 
for understanding the insouciant and corrupt 
United States Forest Service of today. Paperback. 
271 pages. B&w photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First' 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long- 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
* Starred bumperstickers are multi-col- 
ored with designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS* 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

( white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 
REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 
RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 
RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise.” Green and black 
on a white 3" diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 



CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

( red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY-ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 



SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
l 5 /8 inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 

words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 

rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 

Coors is Anti-Women 

Coors is Anti-Labor 

AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 

WINDOW STICKERS 

Green EF! fist with the words “EARTH 
FIRST! No compromise in Defense of 
Mother Earth” in green on a 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 

postpaid. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

Finally, we have a pretty shirt! A lovely 
full-color mother grizzly and cub 
against the rising sun on a light blue 
shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 
postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). 
“American Wilderness - Love It Or 
Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan 
Van Rooy. 



AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 



LOVE IT OR 
1 £4Ve it 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of 
wilderness defense both old and new 
— the monkeywrench and stone club 
crossed. Black design on tan or blue 
100% cotton Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 


AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Can- 
yon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus ) 
with the message “AMERICAN WIL- 
DERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
ALONE.” A very colorful 4-color de- 
sign on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 
postpaid. 




EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! 
No Compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth!” in black on green or red 100% 
cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 
blend. $9 postpaid. In kid’s sizes, too! 
Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes 
XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to specify 
kid’s when you order. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by 
Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% 
cotton Beefy-T for night work or black 
design on white 100% cotton. $9 post- 
paid. Also available in black long 
sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) or black 
french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 




GLEN GANYON DAMN 


THE CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep 
on praying for that one little precision 
earthquake! Black design on blue or tan 
heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, FOB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 


IWe are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of vour order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it. Ifyou are in a huirv, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 
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Redwood 
Tree Climbers 

by Greg King 



Greg King and Jane Marie Cope 130 feet up in the Redwoods. Photo by David Cross. 


Vividly I remember the burl: massive, 
gnarled, mending the midsection of a 
Coast Redwood 12 feet in diameter, 
perhaps 2000 years old. The view — 
south into the heart of Headwater 
Forest — was from 130 feet above the 
forest floor, as I rested on a three by 
six foot plywood platform just under an 
ancient old growth canopy. 

During Earth First! ’s latest offensive 
to save the world’s last untrafnpled, 
uncut Redwood forest, I stood with 
Jane Marie Cope as a witness against 
a war as brutal as any human carnage. 
Ours was the second EF! aerial occupa- 
tion of the Pacific Lumber Company’s 
(PALCO’s) virgin forests since our May 
17 action (see Litha 87), which was the 
first Redwood occupation in history. 

“Owned” by PALCO’s new masters 
— MCO Corporation, MAXXAM Cor- 
poration, and Houston rape-and-run 
businessman Charles Hurwitz — Head- 
water Forest in Humboldt County, 
northern California, is — at less than 
5000 acres — the world’s largest known 
stand of roadless virgin Redwood, the 
last Redwood wilderness. Yet, without 
direct action, Headwater Forest would 
join the incalculable ranks of unique 
ecosystems lost forever. 

In July our group scheduled an action 
for the last weekend of August. Oregon 
Earth First! and the Cathedral Forest 
Action Group would by then be conclud- 
ing the summer’s Kalmiopsis campaign, 
in the northern Klamath-Siskiyou biore- 
gion. Their talent proved invaluable 
when the action hit. 

Reconnaissance being a must, Reta 
Urn and I at midnight, August 9, hiked 
to Headwater Forest, camping at the 
headwaters of Little South Fork Elk 
River, the world’s least degraded Red- 
wood stream. Here is found timber har- 
vest plan (THP) #1-87-240, a proposed 
124-acre clearcut. But this plan and two 
others were temporarily stalled in litiga- 
tion, and on August 10 we moved 
through dense old growth underbrush 
to the northeast panhandle of Headwa- 
ter Forest, now under destruction. 

Here we found THP #87-427, a 385- 
acre “modified select cut.” This new “al- 


ternative prescription” was designed by 
PALCO to avoid lawsuits, and “mod- 
ified” to leave one tree per acre. THP 
427 includes the last virgin forest in Elk 
Head Springs, the highest reaches of 
the South Fork Elk River. Elk Head 
Springs consists of countless tiny drain- 
ages separated by slopes of massive 
trees and thick undergrowth reaching 
far over one’s head. The water remains 
pure, not yet having been turned brown 
by soil erosion from tree cutting. 

The rectangular expanse of forest at 
THP 427 is perfect for tree sitting. The 
walls of standing old growth adjacent 
to clearcut land lend themselves nicely 
to banners, and the distinctiveness of 
healthy forest compared with adjacent 
injured terrain is startling. 

On August 19, the California Depart- 
ment of Forestry (CDF) ignored the 
California Environmental Quality Act 
(CEQA) and the California Forest Prac- 
tice Act and approved THP 427. The 
next day, 17-ton tractors were ripping 
new roads through the stand. 

On August 27, Earth First !’s Nomadic 
Action Group (NAG) arrived. It in- 
cluded: Valeri Wade, who that day ended 
a 20-day jail term for occupying a 92-foot 
logging yarder in the North Kalmiopsis; 
tree climbers Phil, Tim, Madrone, 
Barry, Duff, and Soul: and supporters 
Joanne, Clear Blue Lou, Helen, Daniel, 
Kelpie, and Karen. Six locals rounded 
out the solid team. 

A crew of 15 carried 500 pounds of 
climbing gear, food and clothing eight 
miles to base camp. Work began at 
dusk. Tim, Urn, Archdruid, Daniel, Val 
and I climbed carefully from base camp 
— across the river from the site — up 
the ridge to PALCO roads on which we 
crossed the stream and entered the 
grove. At the bridge, Archdruid left for 
his security position, up the main haul 
road, with portable CB radio. 

We chose two eight-foot diameter 
trees facing the northern clearcuts, and 
a second wave of climbers and suppor- 
ters began work. At 8 PM Mokai, Phil- 
lip, Urn and Tim — using a tandem sys- 
tem to spur-climb the trees — began 
their long ascent. By 4 AM they had 
equipped a tree for me with platform 
and girth hitches for hanging supplies, 


and one hour later finished Jane’s tree. 
Using mechanical ascenders, Jane and 
I climbed fixed ropes to the platforms. 
I’d never been more than 30 feet up a 
tree, but adrenaline — the drug of a 
new generation — made the climb easy. 
We then used a pulley system to haul 
up food, clothing and water for two 
weeks. 

We were not discovered until Monday 
morning, August 31. A logger noticed 
my banner (“FREE THE RED- 
WOODS”) and ran over. Soon the entire 
crew strolled over to gawk and com- 
ment. Peer pressure and managerial op- 
pression, however, forced the loggers 
away from us for nearly the entire 
action. 

Soon two Humboldt County Sheriffs 


deputies arrived, as did three PALCO 
security crew members. The deputies, 
shouting upward, offered their opinion 
that we were trespassing. I replied that 
MAXXAM had abrogated its right to 
private property via its destruction of 
same; and Jane said, “I’ll come down 
when they stop cutting the old growth. ” 
PALCO chief of security Carl Ander- 
son has the job of guarding MAXX AM’s 
tools of ruin — tractors, skidders, load- 
ers, and other heavy machinery repre- 
senting millions of dollars. Our infiltra- 
tion and occupation of the grove was 
embarrassing for Anderson, and on 
Tuesday he attempted ending this em r 
barrassment by having a professional 
tree climber tear down my banner. 

continued on page 6 


Washington Old Growth Campaign 



Dudley Dooright, a logger, and Snuffy Smith attempt to “reason, with. K t ! blockade 
earn. Photo by Bullwinkle. 


(Or, How EF! Stopped the Forest Service 
Without Being Stopped by Them) 


by Daniel Kirkpatrick 

Editor’s note: In an extraordinary 
late August action, 'Washington Earth. 
First! confounded the Forest Sendee by 
shutting down a logging and roading 
operation in the North Cascades for 
over a week. Although the EF.'ers were 
prepared for arrest, none occurred. 
(The local sheriff was reported as say- 
ing that the EF.'ers were only trying 
to save the wilderness and he wasn’t 
going to arrest them for that!) The fol- 
lowing is a report on this amazing and 
encouraging caper. 

Fred Beckey, author of the climber’s 
guide to the area, mentions in an aside 
that “Extensive logging in valleys and 
lower slopes has blemished the appear- 
ance” of the Illabot Creek area. From 
a summit — Beckey’s preferred vantage 


— that may be an accurate statement. 
But down in the valley, where the log- 
ging is taking place, the picture is far 
more than “blemished.” The destruc- 
tion goes even beyond roads and clear- 
cuts: Illabot Lake, sizable and blue on 
my 1966 quadrangle, is now thoroughly 
silted in from erosion. 

In my attempts to learn about this 
prominent valley on the west slope of 
the Cascades, I found three maps: the 
1966 USGS quad, a 1974 National Park 
Service map, and a 1987 Forest Service 
map. Each shows the Illabot Creek road 
advancing into a pristine area at the 
edge of the Glacier Peak Wilderness. 
As you read this, that road is being 
pushed even further. 

Enter Earth First! August 18th, 20 
EF! renegades invaded the roadbuild- 
continued on page 4 
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Around the Campfire 


I’m sitting here in my office in Tucson 
watching the hummingbirds around the 
feeder outside my window. I have to 
admit I’d rather sit back and watch them 
than write this column and finish proof- 
ing the headlines and such for this issue. 
Did you know that hummingbirds beat 
their wings seventy times per second ? 
Amazing little devils. 

Actually, Earth First! is a lot like a 
crazed flock of hungry hummingbirds. 
We’re so busy in so many places, I some- 
times think that we’re beating our 
wings seventy times a second. Whether 
it’s Valeri Wade climbing something new 
and hanging a banner on it, or some 
unknown rock climber/artist painting 
another crack down another damn, or 
Roselle stirring up trouble somewhere 
else (it does admittedly require a consid- 
erable leap of imagination to visualize 
Roselle as a hummingbird), or monkey- 
wrenchers creeping about at night 
throughout this broad land of ours 
caring not for the glory but only for 
the deed, or Tucson EF! showing up at 
a hearing and outnumbering even the 
Sierra Club . . . well, you know what 
I mean. Buzz, buzz . . . 

Unfortunately, even these seemingly- 
immortal blithe spirits of the air need 
sustenance periodically. That’s why 
they come to the feeder by my window, 
or snatch gnats from a perch on the 
Ocotillo, or cozy up to the flowers on 
the barrel cactus. When you have a 
spare fiver or c-note, you can be a 
hummingbird feeder, too. Stuff it in an 
envelope and send it where it can do 
some good — say, to the Nomadic Action 
Group or a local Earth First! group. 

You’ll soon be receiving a reminder of 
the EF! hummingbirds’ need for nectar. 
We recently sent out a letter from the 
Nomadic Action Group to the EF! Jour- 
nal mailing list asking for donations and 
Mike Roselle discusses it a little more in 
a guest editorial this issue. Be generous. 
If those NAG hummingbirds don’t get 


fed once in a while, their wings don’t beat. 

As important as NAG is, we are also 
partial to the hummingbirds in the far- 
flung local groups of Earth First! and 
we will mail out our usual fund appeal 
for them and the EF! Foundation in 
November. Let’s not think of your dona- 
tion as money. It’s high powered fuel to 
keep those little wing muscles buzzing. 

This is a good place to mention the 
policy of The EF! Journal concerning 
our mailing list. It is absolutely confiden- 
tial. We shred your envelopes, resub or 
sub forms, and order forms (after we pro- 
cess them, of course!). We do not sell, 
loan, or otherwise distribute our sub-- 
scription list to anyone, including local 
EF! groups or even the Nomadic Action 
Group. We do sometimes send out mail- 
ings — action alerts, local newsletters, 
and the funding appeals — for entities 
within the Earth First! movement such 
as local groups or NAG, but our mailing 
list itself is never given out. The other 
autonomous elements within EF! such 
as local groups and NAG maintain their 
own separate mailing lists. If you wish 
to receive your local EF! group’s newslet- 
ter or NAG alerts, contact them directly. 
The EF! Journal does not maintain or 
control these other mailing lists. For 
example, if you send us a change of ad- 
dress but are also on the mailing list for, 
say, Bay Area EF’!, you need to send 
them a change of address as well. 


One place where the EF! hum- 
mingbirds are buzzing more and more is 
along the eastern spine of the continent 
— the Appalachians. These eastern hum- 
mers are going to make EF! into a truly 
national instead of merely western group. 
Tb aid in that, John Davis will be flying 
out to the Anti-cleamitting Pow Wow in 
Indiana and then on to the Appalachian 
Rendezvous. 

And I’ll be buzzing off to New' England 
this winter to conduct a workshop on 
Earth First! and Earth Defense for the 
Rowe Conference Center in the Berk- 
shires of Massachusetts. I’d like to invite 
you New England EF!ers to join me and 
some of the key EF! organizers in New 
England there the last weekend of Janu- 
ary, 1988, for some strategizing, good 
vegetarian food, and fine cross-country 
skiing. Write: Rowe Conference Center, 
Kings Highway Road, Rowe, MA 01367 
or call (413)339-4216 for a copy of their 
brochure and information on how to at- 
tend. Hurry! Space is limited. 

While I am in New England I would 
be happy to speak in the area before or 
after the Rowe Conference if any of you 
wish to arrange something at a college 
or in a community. Contact Bob Kaspar, 
the new coordinator of the EF! Speakers 
Bureau, 305 N. 6th St, Madison, W1 
53704, (608)241-9426, to set that up. By 
the way. Bob is now handling all of my 
speaking arrangements so contact him 
instead of me for such matters. He will 
also soon be announcing the availability 
of a brochure on the EF! Speakers 
Bureau which will list the two or three 
dozen speakers, musicians, and poets rep- 
resented by it. 

As Earth First! has grown over the 
last several years, there have indeed been 
some growing pains. With our increased . 
visibility, we have also come under in- 
creased attack. It’s not surprising that 
Sen. Jim McClure of Louisiana-Pacific — 
oops. I’m sorry, I mean Idaho — has 
lashed out at EF! and me personally on 
the Senate floor, but the vitriol in recent 
attacks on Earth First! and Deep Ecology 
by a number of leftists of one stripe or 
another has been surprising. In our Sam- 
hain issue we will have a dialogue about 
that. Stick around — it should be fun. 

continued on. page 3 
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Campfire-. . . 

Continued from page 2 

This issue, too, has some fun in it, as 
we try to wrap up the ongoing discussion 
between Andy Schmookler and his vari- 
ous anarchist critics within EF!. I’d like 
to commend everyone in this year-old de- 
bate for the considerate, yet still impas- 
sioned. way it has been conducted. It’s 
been a good example of how you can 
discuss something of high emotional 
content and controversy within your 
tribe. 

We’re very pleased to feature in this 
issue an important article from Prof. 
George Sessions, co-author of Deep 
Ecology. George takes a good hard look 
at the various New Age philosophers 
and finds them mired in the same old 
anthropocentrism as the Modem Age. 

Other features in this issue include 
Gary Snyder’s seminal essay on “Rein- 
habitation," which he is kindly allowing 
us to reprint from his book The Old 
Ways (available, by the way, from EF! 
Books in the back of this issue). And 
Lynn Jacobs presents a summary of his 
indictment of the public lands welfare 
ranching industry. 

John Davis and I are beginning to 
select the more significant articles and 
essays published in The Earth First! 
Journal over the last seven years for 
possible inclusion in our anthology. Put- 
ting the Earth First!, which will be a 
book of the best from these pages. If 
you would like to recommend your pre- 
ferences for inclusion in it, drop us a 
note. Chapters will include Deep Ecol- 
ogy, Visionary Wilderness, Book Re- 
views, Humor & Other Creative Works, 
Land “Management,” Critiques of the 
Environmental Movement, Lifestyle, 
Investigative Journalism, and Direct 
Action. We will probably sprinkle gems 
from Dear Shit Fer Brains and Nemesis 
News Net through the book. 

I’m also finishing the draft of The Big 
Outside, the inventory Howie Wolke 
and I have done of the remaining large 
roadless areas in the US regardless of 
ownership (100,000 acres or more in the 
west, 50,000 in the east). If you are an 
expert on roadless areas for any state 
or region and would like to review the 
draft for your area, drop me a note. This 
book is scheduled for publication by Ned 
Ludd Books in the first half of 1988. 

Now back to the hummingbirds. 

— Dave Foreman 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us ,30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First! . Be sure to notify your 
postperson that "Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contri- 
butions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

‘Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 8570.3 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

‘Nomadic Action Group (Mike 
Roselle). POB 8.3, Canyon, CA 94516 
‘Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, POB 2461, Gainesville, FL 
.32601 

‘Colorado Earth First!, POB 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
‘Arizona Earth First.', POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

‘Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
‘Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
‘Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 

‘Washington Earth First!, POB 
95316, Seattle, WA 98145 
‘Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
‘New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 

THANK YOU for your support! 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times 
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Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 
1, July 10, and September 1. The news- 
paper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 



Letters to the editor are welcomed. Lengthy* letters may be 
edited for space requirement. Letters should be typed or care- 
fully printed and double-spaced, using only one side of a sheet 
of paper. Be sure to indicate if you want your name and location 
to appear or if you wish to remain anonymous. Send letters to 
POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


Editors, 

I want to add a brief word to that great 
article covering this summer’s RRR. 
Without the “keepers of the drum,” 
June Fulmer and Julien Puzey, Earth 
First!ers from Salt Lake, that great ex- 
perience of moonlight drumming on the 
rim could never have happened. I called 
it together, but the great ceremonial 
drum, the two “drum keepers,” all those 
great chanting EF! people, the moon 
and Grand Canyon itself did it! 

— Dolores LaChapelJe 


Dave, Mike, SFB, Ned, and all EF! 
pagans, 

Greetings from the Oglala Lakota Na- 
tion. I am writing on behalf of my 
People and our Sacred Land — the 
Black Hills. Long we have struggled to 
protect our Black Hills. Now they face 
a new threat. In May of this year, the 
Honeywell Corporation purchased 6200 
acres of land in the southern Black Hills 
(between Hot Springs and Edgemont, 
South Dakota). This land is located in 
the remote Hell Canyon and borders the 
Cheyenne River. 

Honeywell plans to develop a “High- 


Guest Editorial 
Nomadic Action Group 


by Mike Roselle 

v . *' • * * 

In my view, Earth First! means direct 
action. In fact, it is because of direct 
action that EF! exists. Even before 
there was the Earth First! Journal or 
Earth First! Foundation, before local 
groups and contacts, even before there 
were shitters at the Round River Ren- 
dezvous; Earth First! existed because 
of a few people’s commitment to taking 
action on behalf of Mother Earth, and 
letting those actions speak for our 
philosophy. We all know that actions 
speak louder than words. Our direct 
actions have earned us the recognition 
of organizations and people from around 
the world. Readers of this paper have 
followed those actions. These have been 
more than just a few symbolic protests; 
they have been campaigns that have won 
protection for endangered wilderness 
and have stopped some developments 
dead in their tracks. 

This has not been easy. With shoe- 
string budgets we have fought long and 
hard battles, with a small group of com- 
mitted activists, against government 
agencies and multinational corporations. 
We have been arrested, beaten, jailed, 
sued and attacked in the press, but we 
have made real progress toward our 
goal of protection for Earth’s vanishing 
wilderness. 

As we have struggled, our movement 
has grown. It has become stronger be- 
cause of this growth, but there have also 
been changes. Those changes and growth 
have been anticipated because we have 
always felt that there were more of us 
out there than we knew about. We 
wanted to make contact, and to organize 
ourselves into an effective force. Other- 
wise we would have never put out a 
newspaper or organized a foundation. 
The photocopied, typewritten newsletter 
would have been enough to reach each 
other, and we could still fond actions 
with pocket money and contributions 
from a small handfol of faithful donors. 

But now we have a highly acclaimed 
newspaper, and a foundation complete 
with a board of directors who raise 
fonds. We have local groups and con- 
tacts and are raising more money than 
ever. But the fact of the matter is that 
your subscription to the Journal gets 
you a fine newspaper, and helps provide 
many other services to the movement, 
but it does not primarily fond direct 
action. Your contribution to the EF! 
Foundation may help finance a slideshow, 
roadshow, tabloid, or wilderness pro- 
posal, or fund research for an article 
for the Journal, but it does not fund 
direct action (for legal reasons). And 
just as the Journal and the Foundation 
could not operate effectively on the 
budgets they had in 1983, neither can 
EF!’s direct action projects. 

Since the beginning of the year. I have 
been trying to alleviate some of the 


Tech Research Center” to test explo- 
sives and weapons systems in the can- 
yon, including uranium-tipped armor 
piercing shells. These shells are de- 
signed to bum their way into armored 
vehicles before exploding. They remain 
afire while in flight, leaving a trail of 
radioactive ash scattered over a line 2.5 
miles long. 

Hell Canyon is known by our people 
as Wanbli Wakinyan (Thunder Eagle) 
Canyon. It is one of the most sacred 
areas in the Black Hills. For thousands 
of years our ancestors have come here 
to pray. The histories and prophecies 
of our People are drawn and carved on 
the canyon walls. The canyon contains 
many ancestral burial and ceremonial 
sites. Ancient stone tipi circles near the 
canyon are still intact. 

On July 17, a Honeywell worker and 
a Fall River County Sheriffs Deputy 
deliberately destroyed a Sweatlodge, 
Prayer Offerings, and Burial Scaffold 
on US Forest Service land near the Hon- 
eywell site. Forest Service officials or- 
dered the destruction on Honeywell’s 
behalf. This current and planned desec- 
ration of the Black Hills is part of the 
colonization of Indian Nations stretch- 
ing back several centuries. The overall 
effect of Honeywell’s weapons testing 
facility on our People in the rfegion will 
be genocidal. 

Because of this assault on the Black 
Hills and our Lakota way of Life, a 


pressure on EF! activists by trying to 
raise more money for our campaigns to 
be used exclusively for direct actions. 
Many of you have responded generously 
to the Nomadic Action Group fund- 
raising appeals in the.Joumal. 

We do a lot for the little money we 
spend. NAG spent slightly over $1000 
on the North Rim uranium mining ac- 
tion after the RRR. That covered every- 
thing from Roger’s slide show of the 
mine site and surrounding area used to 
orient activists, to the sending out of 
over 50 press releases and making follow' 
up phone calls to the media in a four 
state area. We also supplied banner 
making material and rented a motel 
room for press work and showers. As 
a result, we were much better prepared 
for this action than any previous post- 
RRR action. That paid off in many 
ways, most of w'hich are obvious to any- 
one who was there. 

Thera are many more examples of 
NAG’s effectiveness. The battle to pro- 
tect the North Kalmiopsis roadless area 
in Oregon has had considerable NAG 
support, as has the campaign to protect 
old growth redwood in northern Califor- 
nia. Credit needs to be given to local 
groups, such as Northcoast EF! groups 
in California involved in the MAXXAM 
campaign, but any of them would ac- 
knowledge the value of the “outside agi- 
tation” and support from NAG. In fact, 
it is not so much a matter of locals and 
outsiders as a concerted and coordi- 
nated effort that draws on the skills of 
many EFiers and counts on the mobility 
and flexibility of some of those EF!ers 
who do not live close to the campaigns. 
NAG has also been involved in cam- 
paigns in Wyoming, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana in the last couple years; and now 
in Washington, DC, NAG will play 
major role in organizing a protest at the 
World Bank annual meeting. I believe 
this is the kind of action program that 
we all want, and are willing to pay for. 
So if you have recently received a typ- 
ically disgusting plea for money in your 
mail box, I hope you won’t be typically 
disgusted, but will understand that we 
need your help to continue our struggle 
against the corporate greedheads who 
have no respect for this planet. 

We have established the EF! Direct 
Action Fund to raise money for direct 
action. All money raised will go exclu- 
sively toward funding uncompromising 
activism and providing support for 
those activists on the front lines, 
whether it’s on a logging road in Oregon 
or Texas or a drilling rig in the Rockies. 
They need your help, because there is 
nowhere else to go. No foundations, no 
fat cats, no Russian agents with Moscow 
gold, or snack food companies are going 
to fond the type of actions we do. I 
hope you will support the Direct Action 
Fund and keep the Nomadic Action 
Group working for wilderness. 


group of Oglala Lakota under the direc- 
tion of the Grey Eagles Society (Tradi- 
tional Lakota Elders) established 
“Hoka Hey Tfospaye” on land in the can- 
yon and near the Honeywell site. Here, 
with the Sacred Pipe as our leader and 
protector, we are using traditional 
Lakota principles and spiritual values 
to build the foundation to halt the desec- 
ration and exercise our Treaty-guaran- 
teed right to use the land. 

We are working from a grass-roots 
level to build an economic base from 
which to continue our efforts. Consider- 
ing the economic realities of our Indian 
People, this is extremely difficult. So, 
we ask all of you, Indian and non-In- 
dian, to support us in our struggle to 
save the land: to share your Prayers, 
to donate whatever you can, and to tell 
others about the desecration taking 
place in Thunder Eagle Canyon. Hon- 
eywell plans to resume construction and 
begin weapons testing in October. 

For information updates arjd to send 
a contribution (checks should be made 
to the Hoka Hey Tiospaye), write: Hoka 
Hey Tiospaye, Sovereign Oglala Nation, 
do POB 765, Hot Springs, SD 57747. 
For tax-deductible contributions, 
please write checks to Peace and Justice 
Center, and mail to same address. 

— June Little, Oglala Lakota 

continued on page £S 
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Washington . . . 
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ing project. Accompanied by reporters 
from three newspapers and two TV sta- 
tions, the assault team chained them- 
selves to trucks, bulldozers and loaders. 
The reporters asked questions, took pic- 
tures, and left — but the activists re- 
mained. No further road expansion took 
place that day. 

The EFIers seemed to be having fun. 
The roadbuilding crew did not. They sat 
in their rigs, irritated. Their foreman 
remarked that “Half those trees are rot- 
ten and no good anyhow.” Looking at 
the picture from only one angle, as he 
was, he was right. FVom the road side, 
the forest was simply an obstacle. This 
man (named Crabtree!) had a forest to 
conquer. 

To one who approaches this scene 
from any of the other 359 directions, 
however, a different view prevails. This 
forest is incredible. Giant 600-year-old 
trees seem to hold up the sky. They are 
solid, staid. 

The EF.’ers appeared to have a sense 
of the power of the trees within them, 
for they refused to move. The dump 
truck to which Dave Helm was chained 
was started and in gear before the the 
driver could be dissuaded from driving 
off! 

Reluctantly (and not without 
epithets), the road crew withdrew and 
waited for Forest Service officials to ar- 
rive. Finally, Rangers Dick Lamore and 
Dennis Jones arrived to ask the re- 
negades to leave. After two polite re- 
quests and an arrest threat, nobody had 
budged, so they switched tactics. They 
tried to convince the obstructionists of 
the ecological sensitivity of the Forest 
Service (FS) and the need for non-intru- 
sive protest. This tactic was no more 
effective than the requests, if a rousing 
chorus of “We Don’t Believe You Any 
More” can be taken as any indication. 
The Earth Firstiers just couldn’t relate 
to Jones’ description of the forest as 


“pulp.” 

The FS officials backed off to wait 
out the renegades, but the road crew 
was less patient and departed. Once 
they were gone, the EFIers shed chains 
and calmly walked past the startled 
Freddies and left. Results: Six hours 
work stoppage, zero arrests. The FS 
declined to call it victory, but expressed 
confidence that the EFIers would not 
return. 

The next day, the EFIers returned. 
This time, they blockaded the main road 
three miles below the active logging and 
roadbuilding area. Two log trucks, laden 
with old growth, were stopped for four 
hours. The erstwhile truck drivers tried 
to convince the blockaders that the real 
issue was whether or not they could 
take their kids to the county fair that 
evening, but again the rebels were un- 
moved. And again, Rangers Lamore 
and Jones arrived hours after the block- 
ade began. Again the EFIers would not 
leave. Eventually, the rangers de- 
parted, followed soon by the EF! group 
and the two loaded log trucks. Results: 
Four hours road blockage, zero arrests. 

It was evident by this time that a 
waiting game was under way. To avoid 
excessive press coverage, the FS had 
not pushed for arrests despite the sig- 
nificant financial impact of the block- 
ades. They claimed to be avoiding an 
area closure (an administrative and 
legal decree that allows for indiscrimi- 
nate arrests) due to “heavy recreational 
use” of the area. Why anyone would 
want to recreate in a clearcut, or where 
all these recreators were hiding, was 
unclear. 

The Earth First! strategy had ini- 
tially been a traditional one, of obstruct- 
ing the destruction until arrested. Yet 
on day three of the action, EF! found 
itself with apparent license to act at 
will. The rebels took a day to simply 
walk around the site and make their 
presence felt without tangible blockage. 
Several supporters had left to return 
to jobs, but they were replaced by com- 
rades who had heard of the action and 
wanted to join. Day four actions took 
place at the Forest Service office in 


Sedro-Woolley. Signs outside the office 
proclaimed: “WASHINGTON CHAIN- 
SAW MASSACRE,” “STUMPS 
SUCK,” and “EARTH FIRST!” Re- 
sults: More press coverage, zero ar- 
rests, and escalating blood pressure for 
FS personnel who kept trying to 
“reason” with the rebels. 

Days five and six of the Earth First! 
action on Illabot Creek were a weekend, 
time for recreation. Saturday, a salmon 
barbecue, 40 good people, and excellent 
music by Bill Oliver and Dana Lyons 
made for a rousing celebration. An un- 
expected guest was Doug Eames, the 
security guard from the nearby logging 
operation. He’d come to investigate, but 
stayed and had a great time. Sunday 
was a day to hike and plan further ac- 
tion. Since consensus decision-making 
was the mode of choice, decisions were 
not made instantly — but a sense of 
equality was maintained. Results of the 
weekend: relaxation and a much in- 
creased sense of support. 

Day seven, direct action was again 
employed. By the time the falling and 
yarding crews arrived for work, the yar- 
der had been seized. A banner hung 
from the yarding tower, exclaiming 
“SMOKEY, WAKE UP! THE 
FOREST SERVICE HAS GONE 
MAD! EARTH FIRST!” The work 
crew showed their anger, as well as the 
hats they’d printed during the weekend, 
reading “Cut and Bum!” They left when 
called off by their foreman, offering 
threats as they went. The foreman re- 
mained long enough to apologize for his 
men. According to him, some of them 
“had IQs in the single digits.” 

As the afternoon sun gave people 
thoughts of leaving to go swimming, 
who should appear but Lamore and 
Jones of the Forest Service. To fully 
appreciate these fine individuals, one 
must know that Dick Lamore looks iden- 
tical to Dudley Dooright, and Dennis 
Jones is the splitting image of Snuffy 
Smith. The EFIers surmised that their 
tardiness was due to their efforts to con- 
vince their colleagues that a new draw- 
ing of straws was in order. Evidently, 
they had failed. 


This time when the rangers asked the 
activists to leave, it was without convic- 
tion — as if they had some inkling by 
now of what the response would be. No- 
body left. EFIers talked with Snuffy 
while Dudley photographed the people 
and vehicles for his “files.” Before long, 
the dynamic duo departed. Results: A 
complete day of disrupted operations, 
and one convert to the Earth First! 
cause. Doug Eames, the security 
guard, announced that he would quit 
his job, saying “I agree with you guys!” 

Illabot Creek is still being logged. 
The road is still under construction. But 
the battle to save old growth in 
Washington has taken a great leap for- 
ward. This, the first public action ever 
on the Baker-Snoqualmie National 
Forest, was sustained for a week by 
more than 50 activists and supporters. 
Print and broadcast media from 
throughout western Washington in- 
formed thousands about the action. The 
solidarity of Washington’s Earth First! 
groups dramatically increased. 

The Forest Service’s waiting strategy 
may seem to them a success. But by 
incurring no arrests, Earth First! 
caused several days of work shutdowns 
instead of just one. There was ample 
press coverage, despite the fact that the 
sheriff never came near the action. With 
nobody arrested, more resources are 
available for future actions. 

At one point I tried to count the rings 
on a fallen tree, a tree that stood tall 
over Illabot Creek until this August. I’d 
counted into the 300s before I recog- 
nized the futility of the project. Even 
if I could have been accurate, I would 
have ended up with only a number. And 
no number can describe the grandeur 
of a tree. We say that the North Cas- 
cades have nearly six million acres of 
wild country — but what does that 
mean? The wolf does not count how 
many acres it needs for its range. Yet 
that wolf knows, with a knowledge far 
deeper than numbers, that the ongoing 
destruction of old growth carries the 
scent of death. May that scent of death 
enrage us — so that we continue acting 
to reverse the madness. 


Cracking the Elwha Damn 



The CRACK in Elwha Damn. 


by Mike Jakubal 

Washington Earth Firstlers have 
again targeted the Elwha Dam(n) for 
direct action, this time in the form of 
a daring nighttime graffiti raid. (See 
last issue for information on the Elwha 
River.) Sometime after dark on Sep- 
tember 1st, EFIers calling themselves 
“River ELF” (Elwha Liberation Front) 
painted a 100 foot crack and the words 
“ELWHA BE F'REE” on the dam’s ver- 
tical face. EF! contacts in Washington 
learned of the action via an anonymous 
phone call and a communique — printed 
on EF! letterhead — which appeared 
an E Filer’s doorstep. The caller revealed 
the following story: 

Even from a climber’s perspective 
this action was technical and involved 
more risk than similar actions else- 
where. The dam’s top is a mere twenty- 
four inches wide and lacks railings or 
other attachment points for ropes. The 
painting was simple compared to the 
time-consuming process of setting up a 
rappel system. To do so, a rope was 
strung across the dam’s top, between 
railings on either side, and then the rap- 
pel line clipped into the rope’s middle. 
That meant much shock and rope stretch 
had to be braved when commencing 
each rappel . In the words of one painter: 
“It was gripping, but exciting also, 
since I knew' I was properly tied in and 
backed up. I lowered myself off the 
edge, hung by my arms a moment con- 
templating the dark goige 300 feet 
below' and then . . . let go! It was 10 
feet before the rope finally came tight 
and caught me.” 

Another relates that she “couldn’t 
reach over far enough to finish ‘ELWHA’ 

— even with an extender on the paint 
roller.” So she had to do a running pen- 
dulum: “just like when I climbed El Cap 

— across the wall to slop a little paint 
on, swing back the other way, run again 
to pick up speed, back over for more 
paint . . .” During her swinging, the 
three gallon plastic bucket, suspended 
from her harness, banged against the 
wall sending a sound “like a giant gong” 


echoing across the amphitheater, “I 
thought the guards [living across the 
river] would wake up ... it seemed so 
hideously loud.’'’ 

Fortunately, no security appeared 
and the project was finished and all es- 
caped. The following is a portion of the 
statement delivered to Earth First! con- 
tacts and the media: 

The dams on the Elwha stand as 
monuments to human folly and greed 
and as tombstones to the river’s legen- 
dary salmon runs and the vision they 
represent of a river forever wild and 
free. Our words and symbolic crack are 
a re-affirmation of that vision and an 
inspiration for those who dare to dream 
of a once-again free flowing Elwha. The 
dams must come down! 

In the words of ELF, “It was a great 
action. Fun, risky, totally commando, 
the next best thing to really cracking 
it. When we bought the three gallons 
of paint we asked for ‘black-the cheapest 
you’ve got’; later we read the label and 
it was called ‘Midnight Black.’ It 
seemed so appropriate! The label also 
said ‘Guaranteed to last 10 years’ and 
we wondered whether that meant the 
crack ... or the dam?” 

Mike Jakubal is a Washington EF! 
contact and activist with EF!’s 
Nomadic Action Group. 
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Earth First! California Wilderness Plan 


California Bears 


by Sally Miller 

'Tis time for California, land of Coast 
Redwoods and Giant Sequoias, California 
Condors and Grizzly Bears, to develop 
a comprehensive, visionary California 
Wilderness Plan. Politicos and main- 
stream environmentalists may say that 
California wilderness is not a timely 
issue due to: 1) passage of the California 
Wilderness Act in 1984 (which preserved 
a paltry 1.8 million acres as Wilderness, 
designated an 83 mile stretch of the 
Tuolumne River as “wild and scenic,” 
and created the 57,000 acre Mono Basin 
National Forest Scenic Area — while 
still allowing diversion from the basin), 
and 2) the near completion of National 
Forest Plans, which supposedly will de- 
cide the fate of all remaining National 
Forest roadless lands in California. 
Bushwa! About 21 million acres in 
California qualify for Wilderness desig- 
nation (i.e. , remain roadless), yet only 
one-third of that is protected as state 
or federal Wilderness. Approximately 
five million acres of Forest Service land 
and eight million acres of BLM land in 
California remain roadless but unpro- 
tected. Add to this Fish and Wildlife 


Service (21,000 acres), state (500,000), 
county and private lands (such as the 
virgin redwood forests “owned” by 
MAXXAM/PALCO), and all lands cap- 
able of Wilderness Recovery, and we 
have a huge amount of acreage to add 
to the EF! Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

Help is needed for this formidable task. 
We need information on areas deserving 
of Wilderness or Wilderness Recovery 
status, maps, volunteers to work on 
their bioregions, etc. For information 
and to offer assistance, contact Sally 
Miller, POB 22, Lee Vining, CA 93541; 
619-647-6360. 


ftnyia e 
Fife** 


Forest Service Closes Roads 
to Protect GRIZ Habitat 


by Mike Jakubal 

In August, the Sullivan Lake Ranger 
District (RD) on the Colville National 
Forest (NF) in northeastern Washington 
closed six roads in the Le Clere Creek 
Grizzly Bear Management Unit as part 
of the District’s continuing Grizzly 
habitat management program. The 
Forest Service blocked with gates 20-25 
miles of road to protect habitat in 5500 
acres of “Road Influence Zone” — acre- 
age within one-fourth mile of roads that 
is necessary for Grizzly recovery. Pro- 
viding seclusion habitat — open space 
with no vehicle intrusions — and spring 
habitat are the primary purposes of 
these closures. The closed roads are: 
4th of July, Cement Bridge, Pulp Road, 
North Hanlon, Railroad Road and 
Kalispell Rock Area. Upcoming pro- 
posals will call for more roads to be 
closed in the same area; the existing 
closures may then be lifted occasionally 
to allow firewood cutting in this area. 
(EF! should press for permanent clo- 
sure and rehabilitation of these roads. ) 

The Sullivan Lake District lies within 
the Selkirk Grizzly Bear Recovery Area 
which spans northeast Washington and 
the Idaho panhandle; 18-25 bears are 
known to occupy the region with as 
many as five being seen on the Sullivan 
Lake District itself. The region’s low 
human population density has 
minimized bear/human conflicts and the 
resultant killing of “problem bears” that 
hampers recovery in areas such as 
Yellowstone. The last Grizzly fatality in 
the region occurred in 1979 when hun- 
ters ostensibly mistook a Griz for a 
Black Bear. The Colville is also Gray 
Wolf territory, and although one or two 
sightings occur yearly, there are cur- 
rently no plans for special wolf protec- 
tion because, according to Sullivan 
Lake RD staff, the wolves’ needs are 
being met by current Grizzly Bear and 
big game management. 

Of the comments received on the pro- 
posal, only 25% were in opposition to 
the road closures. Strangely, those op- 
posed to bear protection accused the 
Freddies of secretly transplanting 
Grizzlies into the Colville NF and 
claimed to have “documented proof’ of 
up to 27 Griz introductions, The “proof,” 
however, was “unfortunately destroyed 
in a fire.“ 

While these road closures represent 
a long-overdue step forward in FS man- 
agement, they must be followed by 
stronger Griz protection measures. 
Thus far, the Colville NF appears to 
be taking Grizzly recovery seriously and 
deserves our support (and our watchful 
eye). According to biologist Keith 
Fletcher, Griz recovery is “just a normal 
part of management strategy on the 
Colville.” According to District Ranger 
Warren Current, “the Endangered 
Species Act and Forest Service policy 
require that we manage for recovery of 


the grizzly bear.” Anyone wishing 
further information may contact Warren 
Current or Keith Fletcher at: Sullivan 
Lake RD, Metaline Falls, WA 99153 
(509-446-2681). (You might want to 
thank them for the road closures; when 
the Forest Service does something 
good, they should get positive feed- 
back!) By late September, the draft 
Forest Plan should be out, and this will 
provide opportunity to call for far-reach- 
ing efforts on behalf of Griz. Anyone 
interested should ask to receive a copy 
of the draft. A summary will appear in 
these pages. 




The Hanford occupation. 

Hanford 

Occupation 

The Destruction of Mother Earth: 

The Hanford Connection 

On April 26, 1987, the one year 
anniversary of the Chernobyl disaster, 
11 women and men went over the fence 
onto the Hanford Reservation carrying 
mops, buckets, and other cleaning 
equipment with the intent of initiating 
the cleanup of the N reactor, a plutonium 
production reactor similar in design to 
the Chernobyl reactor. Hanford is where 
half the weapons grade plutonium in the 
US is produced. The 11 were arrested 
wearing u’hite radiation coveralls with 
“Earth first!” and “close the N Reactor” 
written on the back. All II defendants 
pleaded not guilty to the charge of tres- 
pass, maintaining that they had the 
right and responsibility under interna- 
tional law and the defense of necessity 
to stop the Department of Energy’s 
destruction of Earth with radioactive 
weapons and waste. From August 31 to 
September 2 they were tried and found 
guilty in Benton County court after 
being denied all of their defenses, 
including not being allowed to present 
expert witnesses. The sentence con- 
sisted of the maximum 90 day jail term, 
88 of which were suspended so long as 
the defendants did not participate in a 
“similar action” within the next two 
years. Also, the 11 were each ordered 
to pay a $500 fine. Unwilling to pay into 
a system that acquiesces to the destruc- 
tion of Earth, and unwilling to admit 
guilt for a legal act, some of the defen- 
dants have decided to not pay the fine 
and have started serving the full 90 day 
jail term. 

Money is desperately needed to file 
an appeal in this case. (The lawyers will 
donate their services.) Send contribu- 
tions to COHO, W. 2122 Dean, Spokane, 
WA 99201 (509-325-3475). Those con- 
tributing $15 or more will be sent a 
COHO t-shirt; specify size. We’ll add 
you to our list for future activities. 


Die For Gall 
Bladders 

by Mark Williams 

According to Marc Reisner in a recent 
California magazine article, Black Bear 
poaching in California has experienced 
a recent upsurge, particularly in the 
Trinity Alps/Marble Mountains/Six 
Rivers area. So many are being poached 
that the Golden State may well lose all 
its bears. 

The reasons for the upswing are multi- 
fold: Black Bear gall bladder is powdered 
and mixed into tea by monied Koreans 
and other Asians who pay up to $5000 
a pound to sample its alleged healing 
power. As Reisner notes, “such prices 
have made the value of a California bear 
equal to several bulging bundles of 
cocaine.” Also, bear paws are sold in 
some Oriental restaurants as “off-the- 
menu delicacies.” The high prices for 
bear parts, coupled with the ongoing 
frenzy of Forest Service roadbuilding 
into wild areas, make it easy for un- 
employed loggers and others to grab 
their rifles and hounds and drive their 
four-wheel-drives in the quest for sleazy 
cash. If a poacher is caught, the penalties 
— if any — will usually be far less severe 
than if he were doing something really 
heinous, say growing pot. 

If the Black Bear is driven to extinction 
in California, thei-e is little hope for the 
return of the Grizzly Bear. These are 
dark days for big critters here: The 
Cougar — the only large predator left 
beside the Black Bear — is again being 
“legally” hunted after the State Fish & 
Game ended 14 years of protection. 
Both the hunting of lions and bears is 
made more successful by the use of 
hounds. California State Senator 
Nicholas Petris (D-Oakland) is sponsor- 
ing a compromise bill to ban the use of 
hounds in Cougar hunts. Petris’ bill 
does not cover bears. We must make 
that demand. Also, roads in wild areas 
must be closed — if not by law, by 
“hands-on” methods. 

Legislative protections will be hard to 
gain; the state legislature won’t have the 
courage to pass them, nor is Governor 
Deukmejian likely to sign them into law. 
This gives us reason to advance the 
notion of a citizen-sponsored initiative 
mandating strict wildlife/wildemess 
protection while calling for the reintro- 
duction of extirpated species. 

The pre-Gold Rush wildlife bounty of 
California has been nearly completely 
destroyed. Let us act to save the surviv- 
ing remnant, that we might be worthy 
of the Grizzly’s return. 


Upping the ante on Tivo Forks. Thus message was delivered to the Denver Water Board on its Gross Reservoir Damn near 
Boulder, Colorado. Colorado EF! and other groups have made the halting of the monstrous Two Forks Damn project on the 
Platte River a major priority. 
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Redwoods . . . 

Continued from page 1 

Jane’s banner (“THIS TREE HAS A 
JOB/HURWITZ OUT OF HUM- 
BOLDT”), not tied to the tree as was 
mine, was easy to lift before the climber 
reached it. I then unfurled my extra 
banner (“2000 YEARS OLD/RE- 
SPECT YOUR ELDERS”). 

By Tuesday evening PALCO assigned 
to us a 24-hour security guard, in addi- 
tion to the man hired to watch the 
machinery during our stay. Wednesday 
and Thursday were "normal”: At 6:30 
AM loggers would arrive, sounding fog 
horns, and roaring engines. Trees 
crashed; the quiet calm of the forest was 
dead for ten hours each day. 

We often sang, and during the log- 
gers’ lunch one day I sang for them “The 
01’ Tree Spiker” by Spike Johnson: 

When I was a young boy in the Sierra 
Club 

I prayed to the Freddies and the good 
lord above 

I’d ask them for wilderness and some 
old growth trees 

I quoted the facts and l always said 
please 

But after a few years it dawned upon 
me 

When they built them damn roads and 
they cut all the trees 
That 1 teas a fool and too blind to see 
Now I’m a tree spiker have pity on me 

I’ve been a tree spiker for many a year 
1 spend all my money on tree spikes 
and beer 

I go down to the valley where the tall 
t imber grows 

How many I’ve gotten well nobody 
knows 

Well I’ve spiked me some redwood 
and I spiked me some pine 
And they’ve tried to stop me with 
rewards and fines 

The cops and the Freddies ate hot on 
my tail 

But I'm a tree spiker and I'll never get 
nailed 

On Friday, Anderson seemed nerv- 
ous. That afternoon Jane traversed the 
rope between our trees and we pre- 
pared lunch. From Anderson’s radio, 
into which he was talking, came a reply: 
“I’ll be there in an hour.” 

The tree climber returned, hoping to 
cut down Jane’s platform before she 
could traverse back. This was a silly 
idea, as Jane reached her platform be- 
fore the climber reached her tree. The 
game became intense. Anderson left 
and returned two hours later with a 
pick-up full of surprises. He unloaded 
fuel cans, floodlights, and a generator! 
PALCO would fill the remaining forest 
with obnoxious light and engine noise 
to annoy those who would preserve 
these trees. 

Anderson would find a weakness in 
my aversion to internal combustion en- 
gines and artificial light. Jane and I 
agreed that escape seemed futile. But 
with arrest imminent anyway, I decided 
to escape the hell Anderson devised. 
Escaping arrest was not the point. I 
wanted to leave the forest on my own 
terms, not those of money grubbers 
holed up in offices thousands of miles 
from the areas they impact. 

The decision to leave was buoyed by 
sighting two figures across the river — 
Duff and Soul. We signaled to them our 
intentions, and began to pack. It 
seemed impossible, dismantling the 
traverse rope and gear hanging all over 
the trees without our guard noticing. 
“This is suicide,” shouted Jane. Al- 
though speaking in metaphor, I would 
soon learn how close to the truth her 
words had been. 

I struggled into the straps of my 80 
pound pack. We were ready. I fit the 
rope through the 8-ring (rappelling de- 
vice). Attached to the 8-ring was a 
carabiner, which I hooked to the locking 
carabiner on my harness. The extra 
“biner” seemed incorrect, but I focused 
on other problems. 

I could not fit my body with pack 
through the small opening between a 
guy-rope holding up the platform and 
the tree itself. Opening my knife hang- 
ing from my neck, I held the climbing 
rope while forcing my weight against 
the guy-rope, and cut the latter. Life 
immediately became dangerous. The 
platform lurched downward, and the 
water jugs slid across its length to a 
crash 130 feet below. The released ten- 
sion sent pack and I flailing across the 
tree and back. The cheap harness 
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August 31 “ mill-in ” at the CDF office in Fortuna. Photo by David Cross. 


squeezed my waist, nearly halting my 
breathing. The descent began in agony. 

Rappelling worked only in spurts, as 
the extra biner became twisted in the 
line and added friction to the rope pass- 
ing through. With each lurch, I groaned. 
Although I had positioned the rope 
along the tree’s dark side, occasionally 
1 traversed uncontrollably into the 
floodlight. I had no doubt I would be 
caught , but this became the least of my 
worries. 

Soon my beard became caught be- 
tween the 8-ring and the twisted rope. 
Twice I stopped descending and pulled 
my head to the right, affirming that the 
captured whiskers were still attached 
to my face. A riveting thought occurred 
to me: People die doing this. 

Pulling my head to the right, endor- 
phins rushed in to kill the pain. The 
lurching lessened as I moved the rope 
to various locations around my body, 
finally wrapping it around my butt and 
into my left hand. The leather glove 
smoked as I gained speed, and the 8- 
ring became too hot to touch. 

Years later I found myself flat on my 
back, atop the pack, lying on the cool 
salal growing thick below my tree. It 
was then I noticed the open knife hang- 
ing from my neck. That it did not cut 
my gut or rope during the bouncing ride 
can only be called fortuitous. 

Soon I heard footsteps. “It’s Soul,” 
said a welcome voice. He took all my 
provisions so I might lightly stumble 
across now' unfamiliar solid ground, my 
footing adjusted to the sway of a plat- 
form. Jane was down safely. Our geta- 
way was clean. 

We crossed the river and began the 
eight mile hike to the nearest public 
road. After a few miles, we saw people 
approaching us. Two of them carried 
flashlights covered with clear red plas- 
tic to dull the beam. Three voices spoke 
at once: “Who’s that?” 

“We’re Earth First!” came the reply. 

“Oh, so are we.” 

Six supporters, hearing (via the re- 
nted mobile radio phone I took to the 
tree) of our well-lit demise, had planned 
an action to aid us. Y rral carried three 
six-packs of beer; Mokai, a portable 
stereo with reggae and Doors tapes. 
One hiker carried smoke bombs. The 
idea was to relieve our suffering by 
creating a diversion with the smoke 
bombs while someone hoisted beer to 
us. The music would relieve the 
generator sound, and we would all party 
together on opposite sides of the river. 

By consensus, the group the decided 
to postpone this action until the next 
forest occupation. We opened the bed's 
and shared the glory of our small coup. 
We were free, happy Earth First!ers 
caught in a maddening world of environ- 
mental imprisonment. Yet like the burl, 
our lives are dedicated to healing and 
preserving the world’s disappearing 
wild places. 

POSTSCRIPT: This action was the 
latest in an Earth First! campaign to 


preserve all of PALCO’s old growth, as 
well as entire watersheds, as wilder- 
ness. Humboldt EF.'ers have, since 
June 1986, spent thousands of volunteer 
hours and donated dollars in publicizing 
the issue through education and direct 
action. Msyor environmental groups 
and federal politicians are finally begin- 
ning to voice concern; but without 
Earth First!, MAXXAM would today 
face little if any public pressure. The 
old growth will last only a few more 
years at MAXXAM’s current logging 
levels, but it appears we are now break- 
ing ground toward preservation. 

Our cash outlays over the past 15 
months represent perhaps the most ef- 
fective environmental expenditures in 
the US today. With your donations, our 
work will continue, and we will save the 
Redwoods. Send to Earth First!, POB 
558, Redway, CA 95560. 



Greg King’s 
Statement 

The following is an excerpt from Greg 
King’s statement for the press confer- 
ence before turning himself in: 

The California Department of Fores- 
try (CDF) consistently rubber-stamps 
approval of Pacific Lumber's illegal 
timber harvest plans. This fact, along 
with the inability or unwillingness of 
our elected representatives such as 
State Senator Barry Keene, Assembly- 
man Dan Hauser, and Congressman 
Doug Bosco to take action against MAX- 
XAM’s clearcutting, has combined with 
the State’s clogged and inaccessibly ex- 
pensive judicial system to make direct 
action such as forest occupations a 
necessary ingredient for preserving 
wildlands. 

I feel that MAXXAM has abrogated 
its right to private property by its total 
destruction of it, and that non-violent 
direct action such as tree sitting and 
road blockading have evolved to become 
the most viable means of stopping the 
rapid environmental destruction that 
we face today. Pacific Lumber is clear- 
cutting 10,000 acres or more of old 
growth every year. Stopping this car- 
nage with direct action is not only a 
public right, but a public obligation. 

. . . Headwater Forest, in PALCO’s 
northernmost redw'ood forest holdings, 
lies four miles northeast of the town of 
Fortuna. This stand — containing the 
headwaters of Salmon Creek and the 
southern forks of the Elk River — holds 
3000-5000 acres of contiguous virgin 
(uncut) redwood. Surrounding Head- 
water Forest are thousands of acres of 
old growth redwood that were selectively 
cut by pre-MAXXAM Pacific Lumber. 
These select cuts left approximately 
30% of the forest’s standing board foot 
volume, or up to 50% of the old growth 
trees. 

. . . Headwater Forest is probably the 
world’s most undegraded redwood forest. 
Existing redwood parks (which hold 
less than 4% of the original old growth 
Coast Redwood, Sequoia scmperviren) 
have suffered extreme degradations 
due to adjacent upstream logging, un- 
mitigated tourism, and an occasionally 
malignant State Park management. 
Pacific Lumber currently has 12 active 
timber harvest plans in the Headwater 
Forest area, totalling 2038 acres. 


Clear Blue Lou in his perch alongside. US Hwy 101 across from the Pacific Lumber 
mill in Scotia. 



MAXXAM SUES SALLY BELL 


by Darryl Chemey 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the community spirit symbolized 
by the old Pacific Lumber (PL) has van- 
ished in deference to the corporate 
greed of its conqueror, the MAXXAM 
Corporation. Never has this been more 
apparent than in the current lawsuit 
that MAXX AM/PL has filed against the 
13 folks arrested in Humboldt County 
during the two days of protest on May 
17 and 18. [See last several issues for 
information on the battle to save 
Humboldt County’s Coast Redwoods 
from MAXXAM/PL.] 

The suing of five women who attemp- 
ted to hang a banner on an old growth 
log deck, one woman who simply walked 
over to talk to the police, three men 
who climbed trees, and four media 
people is consistent with the new MAX- 
XAM image — tough corporate raiders 
who bow only to the almighty dollar. 
It is an image seen before in these parts 
in the form of Louisiana Pacific, Georgia 
Pacific and other outside timber corpo- 
rations who pushed local folks out with 
economic bullying tactics. This lawsuit 
against the trespassers seeks to further 
the myth that the woodworkers’ enemy 
is the environmentalists, even though 
the environmentalists and the union ( In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America) 
are both working to achieve long term 
stability in an area notorious for its 


boom and bust cycles, which cycles can 
only be attributed to poor and greedy 
logging practices. 

The suit is entitled PL vs Sally Bell 
(et al). The name conjures up memories 
of the battle for the Sinkyone, during 
which the Sally Bell Grove was named 
for the last surviving member of the 
Sinkyone tribe and a young Humboldt 
mother renamed herself Sally Bell in 
honor of those native people, w'ho were 
driven into extinction but whose spirit 
still bums within many. It may be more 
than coincidence that our latter-day 
Sally Bell leads the list of defendants 
and thus finds her way again into the 
history books of the defense of Mother 
Earth. The forests and ancestors of the 
Sinkyone people have ways of speaking 
to us that M AXXAM’s Charles Hurwitz 
cannot understand. 

The suit seems a bad joke. It claims 
that the trespassers “did things . . . 
maliciously and to oppress” MAXXAM/ 
PL, and that the defendants “willfully 
conspired ... to commit trespass.” It 
bemoans the fact that it cost MAXXAM 
$22,000 to protect its property “in an 
effort to stop said trespass.” Total 
amount demanded by this billion dollar 
conglomerate from Texas is $42,000, in- 
cluding “punitive damages.” These 13 
predominantly local residents probably 
do not earn half that sum collectively 
in a year, but a Houston billionaire does 
not understand that. 


The lawsuit also contends that anyone 
who “furthered the conspiracy by coop- 
erations with and/or lent aid. . .” is also 
libel. So much for freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, and the American Constitution. 

If MAXXAM/PL spent as much as it 
claims, it was a blatant waste of dollars. 
They could have better used the money 
to restore land or to create two full-time 
jobs in Humboldt for a year. 

The heroes and she-roes of this action 
deserve mention. They are Sally Bell 
and Agnes Mansfield of Garberville; 
Betina Garsen, Tierra Diane Paz, Aster 
Phillipa, Kurt Newman, Debra Jean 
Jorgenson, Lynn Burchfield and Linda 
Villatore of Areata; Larry Evans of 
Eureka; Darrell Sukovitzen of Guem- 
ville; Tim Holt of Sacramento; and 
Karen Pickett of Canyon. 

PL vs Sally Bell may ultimately be a 
great thing. Should MAXXAM/PL lose 
either the criminal or civil suit, then 
they shall be established as the guilty 
ones and the defendants’ motivations 
will be declared justified. MAXXAM is 
taking a bold gamble and many in our 
movement welcome the challenge. While 
MAXXAM plays their petty court in- 
timidation games, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the US 
Congress are conducting independent 
investigations of Charles Hunvitz, his 
MAXXAM group, the Ivan Boesky con- 
nection and all the other foul smelling 
indications that the take-over of PL was 


illegal. 

Mr. Hunvitz should remember that 
chickens do come home to roost. When 
the dust clears, Sally Bell et al may be 
cheered as defenders of our humble 
Humboldt, while Charles Hunvitz 
winds up in a jail cell adjoining Ivan 
Boesky’s. 

Darryl Chemey, renowned, EF! 
singer and action leader, sends this late 
note: Criminal charges against the four 
media persons have been dropped, while 
civil charges remain. Pre-trial for the 
nine defendants in the criminal trespass 
case teas held September 8. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to Earth First! Legal 
Defense Fund, Box 31,, Garberville, CA 
95U0. 

EPIC (Environmental Protection 
Information Center, POB 397, Garber- 
ville, CA 951,1,0) sends this related news 
release: EPIC is proud to announce the 
trial of California’s forest practice law 
and the abuse of it by timber corporations 
and government officials, on September 
2 in the Humboldt Superior Court. 
Judge Frank Petersen is hearing the 
lawsuit over the logging of three areas 
owned by the MAXXAM Corporation's 
Pacific Lumber Company ( PALCO ). 
EPIC is suing PALCO and the Califor- 
nia Department of Forestry (CDF) be- 
cause CDF continues to rubber stamp 
Timber Harvest Plan (THP) requests 
without adequately considering the 
cumulative impacts of clearcutting and 
other bad forestry practices on the 
environment. 


Butterflies 
Vs. Condos on 
San Bruno 



by Mission Blue 

As the saw screeched into the entrance 
gate behind my neck, a tail of yellow 
sparks flew 20 feet through the air. 
Through the blanket draped over my 
head, I could see faces cringe. My neck, 
barely able to fit inside the two 12-inch 
Krvptonite locks that held me to the 
gate, was pushed forward as the firemen 
made the second cut. The screeching 
stopped and I was handcuffed and led 
to the police van. The saw revved up 
again as my three compatriots prepared 
for the same fate. 

The battle to save the Endangered 
Species habitat presently being condo- 
stroyed through the Investment Con- 
servation Plan was thus escalated on 
August 24. That morning, four Bay Area 
Earth First !ers locked their necks to a 
San Bruno Mountain condominium en- 
trance gate — barring workers from 
continuing their destruction that day. 
By blocking vehicular exit and entrance 
to the development site, the action also 
let the current (and potential future) 
residents of the condos know that they 
were not welcome here. 

The focus of the conflict is San Bruno 
Mountain, a fog swept range just south 
of San Francisco, where a compromise 
amendment to the federal Endangered 
Species Act (ESA) is setting a national 
precedent. The 1982 amendment, the 
misnamed Habitat Conservation Plan 
(HCP), is encouraging systematic de- 
struction of the habitat of the Moun- 
tain’s Endangered Species. San Bruno 
Mountain is the last pristine remnant 
of the entire Franciscan Ecosystem and 
home to a dozen rare plants and six rare 
animals, the most notable being the 
Mission Blue and San Francisco Silver- 
spot Butterflies and the San Francisco 
Garter Snake. 

Prior to the 1982 amendment, the 
“taking" (read killing) of Endangered 
animal species was prohibited by the 
ESA. except where scientific research 
might assist in the continued propagation 
of the species. In 1982, this loophole was 
enlarged under the Habitat Conservation 
Plan, such that now. killing is permitted 
if the taking is “minimal" and “incidental 
to an otherwise lawful activity.” Obvi- 
ously. the loophole that allows scientific 
experimentation should have been closed 
rather than expanded. 

While in reality the Habitat Conser- 
vation Plan is conserving the investments 
of huge conglomerates like the McKesson 
Corp and Southwest Diversified, it is 


being presented by the developers and 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service as a 
mitigation solution that enhances the 
Endangered Species’ chances of survival. 
On San Bruno Mountain, the Plan will 
allow condo construction on the prime 
Mission Blue Butterfly habitat — in 
their scheme, justified by a financing 
plan to revegetate other areas of the 
Mountain. Yet, in these other areas, the 
wind, fog, and water patterns drastically 
differ from those of the south-facing 
grassland slopes that are the butterfly’s 
evolutionary niche. 

Planning for our action began in the 
wake of the Round River Rendezvous, 
as local Earth Firstlers returned home 
to find construction beginning on Phase 
1 1 of one of the three San Bruno Mountain 
development sites. We learned that 50 
workers involved in the current habitat 
destniction were arriving at the site be- 
ginning at (5:15 AM. Our affinity group 
therefore had a difficult decision to 
make — to risk arrest early in the morn- 
ing might shut down operations for the 
day, but the media might not cover an 
action before 8 AM. We decided that it 
was important to take a hard core posi- 
tion — shut ’em down — and that we 
should do it in such a way as to maintain 
our blockade until TV crews could arrive. 

As the city slept, a few butterflies rose 
early to make sure the electronically con- 
trolled gates would not open when the 
Earth Warriors' necks were locked to 
them. The butterflies pried open the 
gate control boxes and turned off the 


power switches. Two arrestees were 
locked to the entrance gate, two to the 
exit gate. Even as the locks were closed, 
the first contractor’s track arrived. 

Before long it was a circus! Thirty 
EFlers, complete with banners, signs, 
and Mission Blue and Silvers pot But- 
terfly costumes stood between angry 
contractors, being held back by the 
cops, and a line of resident vehicles 
locked on the inside of the condo com- 
plex. One of the contractors jumped 
over the gate and reached for the power 
switch. Eight Earth Firstlers con- 
verged on him. Someone shouted au- 
thoritatively, “If you even touch that 
box, I’m going to place you under ar- 
rest." The worker stopped and backed 
off. 

Soon the Project Manager arrived, 
flailing his arms, yelling at everyone. 
The cops advised him that he could 
make a citizen's arrest. The fire depart- 
ment was called. Since they couldn't 
reach the work site, the contractors 
were sent home. There would be no 
building on San Bruno Mountain today! 

Despite the angry reaction of the 
condo manager, there was support for 
onr cause from the cops, firemen, and 
even the residents. One fireman whis- 
pered to a banner holder, “good work!" 
Residents accepted our fact sheets. In 
jail, the releasing officer asked the 
Earth First!ers if the Mountain could 
be purchased somehow. The only dis- 
appointment was that TV media didn’t 
appear until after the airestees had been 


taken away. Follow up calls resulted in 
articles in the two major newspapers and 
interviews on all major radio stations. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The En- 
dangered Species Act is up for 
reauthorization in Congress. Write 
letters urging reauthorization and 
supporting the EF! San Bruno Moun- 
tain 4-Point Plan: 1) Repeal the 1982 
Habitat Conservation Plan Amend- 
ment to the ESA. Uphold the original 
intent of t he Act — preserving species. 
2) End all development on the Moun- 
tain. Hold the developers responsible 
for the loss of habitat. 3) Close all 
roads to motorized traffic. Construct 
barriers, remove the constructed gul- 
lies, turn off streetlights, remove non- 
native vegetation. I) Purchase San 
Bruno Mountain for a state/federal 
wildlife refuge protecting the last 
pristine remnant of the Franciscan 
Ecosystem. 

Send letters to: your senators, US 
Senate. Wash.. DC 20510; Senator 
George Mitchell (Chair of Senate Sub- 
committee on Env Protection, same 
address); Representative Gerry 
Studds. Chair of House Subcom. on 
Fisheries. Wildlife Conservation A 
the Environment. House of Represen- 
tatives. DC 20515: Chief. Federal Wild- 
life Permit Office. 1000 N Glebe ltd. 
Rm 1(51. Arlington. VA 22200. For more 
information, contact Bay Area EF!. 
POB S3. Canyon. CA 94510. 
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Driftnetters Flee Sea Shepherd 



by Captain Paul W&tson 


If our species, by some miracle, does 
survive, it will only be because of a 
tremendous evolutionary leap in our in- 
telligence. And if such an unlikely event 
does occur, our more intelligent descen- 
dents will have a completely different 
interpretation of our history than we 
have. 

For instance, the so-called voyages of 
discovery by the likes of Magellan, 
Columbus, Cartier, Cook, Cortez, and 
other assorted yuppies of their day will 
be understood for what they really were 
— voyages of ecological and cultural im- 
perialism carried out on behalf of crass 
mercantile self-interest. The truly great 
voyages of humankind will be recognized 
as pivotal evolutionary leaps. Future 
generations will look back to Charles 
Darwin on the “Beagle,” to Hemy 
David Thoreau and his rowboat on the 
Concord River, ar.d in our own time to 
the voyages of the Cousteau Society, 
Greenpeace Foundation, and Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society. 

I may be displaying an incredible lack 
of modesty by including myself and the 
Sea Shepherd crew in such august com- 
pany and within the context of such a 
grandiose prediction; but, frankly, I 
don’t mind being less than humble about 
the truth. The truth is that I have a 
crew of courageous men and women 
who do what they do for love of Earth. 

The crew member who washes dishes 
on the Sea Shepherd or mops the deck 
of a Greenpeace ship does more good 
for Earth than 1000 raving “God is on 
my side” imbeciles like Christopher 
Columbus who, 2000 years after the 
Greeks had already proven the world 
was round, decided to co-opt the idea 
to find a commercial venture to plunder 
the lands of a more morally mature 
people. Only when the world recognizes 
that Columbus was a deviant best for- 
gotten will we be much further along 
the road to global peace and ecological 
harmony. 

With that said, I will relate more 
events in the continuing saga of Sea 
Shepherd campaigns: 

It was an impossible mission from the 
start. Our financing was non-existent 
and we did not have a ship in the Pacific. 
The dauntless Sea Shepherd had been 
berthed in England since the 1986 Pilot 
Whale campaign in the Faroe Islands, 
and was undergoing an agonizingly slow 
engine overhaul. Slow, because as usual 
we were broke. So how could we even 
think of throwing down the gauntlet to 
four nations and challenging 1700 ships 
to a duel on the high seas? 

I refer to the high seas drift net fleets 
of Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and an emerg- 
ing entrant with four “experimental” 
ships, Canada. Each of the 1700 plus 
pirate vessels of the Asian fleet sets a 
net ranging from nine miles in length 
for the 250 salmon boats to over 35 miles 
each for the squid boats. Each day, this 
North Pacific armada sets 22,000 miles 
of nonbiodegradable monofilament 
nylon netting. The nets hang like cur- 
tains of death 26 feet deep, weighted 
down on the bottom by hundreds of 
thousands of lead weights and buoyed 
on top by a similar number of plastic 
floats. They are set every day for 70 
days beginning on June 15. 

This has been occurring for a decade, 
out of sight and out of mind. The kill 
of salmon, squid, pomfret, and billfish 
is devastatingly high — so high that 
salmon runs have been decimated in 
Alaska and squid have been virtually 
fished out of the western North Pacific. 
This mega-industry also racks up a sea- 
sonal count of incidental kills of marine 
mammals and sea birds that is the 
zoological equivalent of a Nazi program 
against the warm-blooded finned and 
feathered citizens of the North Pacific. 
Each season, more than 150,000 marine 
mammals are caught by the nets, to 
drown slowly and painfully. Over one 
million sea birds swim or dive into the 
nearly invisible nets in pursuit of prey 
held captive. These birds, representing 
22 species, also suffer slow deaths by 
drowning or hypothermia. 

The fact that 18 of the bird species 
that fall victim to the nets are protected 
by international agreements between 
Japan and the United States is a moot 
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Dead seabirds retrieved from an abandoned “ghost” net. 

Photo courtesy of Sea Shepherd. 

point. International law is of little con- 
sequence unless there is international 
law enforcement. When the US govern- 
ment ignores the bird kill and even gives 
permission for an incidental marine 
mammal kill in US waters by Japanese 
drift nets, it is obvious that economics 
have subverted the causes of justice and 
democracy. The American people op- 
pose the killing. However, Washington 
officials continue to act like it is the 
Japanese voters who provide their jobs. 

But where governments fear to tread, 
non-governmental organizations will 
venture. 

In December 1986, a few weeks after 
Rod Coronado and David Howitt sent 
half the Icelandic pirate whaling fleet 
to the bottom, the Sea Shepherd Soci- 
ety called a press conference at the the 
Los Angeles Press Club. The Society 
announced plans to sail forth and de- 
stroy the drift nets. At the time, we 
did not have the means to do so, but 
we put our faith in the fact that, Gaia 
willing, we would walk across the briney 
deep if need be in defense of these mil- 
lions of victims. 

By the end of May 1987, we were still 
shipless and penniless, and the 
Japanese and allies were only weeks 
away from blitzing the ocean . We re- 
cruited a crew, and continued to an- 
nounce and proceed with our plans 
knowing that our credibility was on the 
line. 

We approached other organizations 
but they would not donate funds for an 
issue so remote. People did not believe 
the seriousness of the situation, or 
chose to ignore it. It was different than 
saving a visible whale like Humphrey 
in a nearby place like San Francisco. 


and their invasion of the North Pacific. 

When our ship arrived, we were bat- 
tered by a storm that drove us to shelter 
behind Aggatu Island, at the end of the 
Aleutian chain. When the storm abated, 
we were alone. Within one day of catch- 
ing the fishing fleet, the mighty armada 
had retreated — without their quotas, 
20-30 days before scheduled. To avoid 
a confrontation and a public relations 
nightmare, they had left. 

The Japanese knew that the drama 
of a confrontation between the indus- 
trial Goliath of Japan and the conser- 
vationist Davids of Sea Shepherd would 
catalyze the growing political pressure 
against drift netting in Alaska and 
thrust the issue into the international 
arena. Ever pragmatic, the Japanese 
and their Korean and Taiwanese coun- 
terparts threw in the towel, hoping that 
the opposition may fade away before the 
next summer. 

On board the ship, we had mixed feel- 
ings. We were geared up for a confron- 
tation but knew that we would have to 
be satisfied with the victory of a forced 
retreat and the media attention we had 
already focused on the drift net prob- 
lem. Over 15 major newspapers and 
magazines have begun educating the 
public in the US and Canada about the 
drift net destruction. 

We also knew that if the drift net 
fleets and their curtains of doom re- 
appear in the North Pacific next year, 
the crew of the Sea Shepherd will be 
waiting for them. 


(One million dollars was raised by 
groups on that issue, and old Humphrey 
was only sightseeing!) 

It has been said that fortune smiles 
on fools, and fools we obviously were, 
because we received three donations 
from three women who possessed the 
courage to see reality. Thanks to them, 
we could buy a ship and fuel. Thanks 
to contributions from the crew, Earth 
Firstlers, and Sea Shepherd members, 
we had funds for provisions and 
communications. 

In early June we purchased a laid up 
American tuna clipper. It soon became 
obvious that this boat would not be sea- 
worthy for months, so we traded it for 
a former Japanese tuna boat which we 
renamed the Divine Wind. By late June, 
it was registered and insured. Last mi- 
nute harassment by the US Coast 
Guard caused tense moments but we 
threw our last dollars into the kitty and 
bull-dogged our way into departing on 
July 1. 

Again we were in luck. The Asian 
fleet had been delayed by an injunction, 
resulting from environmentalists’ ef- 
forts in Washington, DC, that would 
temporarily prohibit fishing in US wat- 
ers. This would allow us the 12 days 
needed to reach the area. 

We had named the ship the “Divine 
Wind” because of the psychological im- 
pact it would have on the Japanese. 
Once, when Japan was threatened with 
invasion by the hordes of Kublai Khan, 
the Gods (Kami) created a wind (kaze) 
in the form of a typhoon and this 
Kamikaze (divine wind) saved Japan by 
coming between the Mongols and the 
islands of the Rising Sun. Now we would 
impose ourselves between the Japanese 


Paul Watson, leader of the Sea 
Shepherd Society, has now turned his 
attention to the fight to save wolves in 
the Northwest. 


Roselle, with David Barron and Helen 
Matthews, stopped road building in the 
largest and most diverse coniferous 
forest in the lower 48 United States. 
Acting as his own attorney, the former 
Yippie organizer, oil rig operator and 
apartment painter eloquently defended 
his actions to the polyester-clad, all 
white jury. However, saying that na- 
ture’s laws override laws allowing the 
clearcutting of ancient forests did 
Roselle little good: In 30 minutes the 
jury found him guilty. 

After his release Roselle looked for- 
ward to the next Oregon action. “I’m 
not afraid at all of returning to jail. 
Sometimes you have to do a little time 
in jail just to show the Forest Service 
and local law enforcement that we’re not 
afraid of what they can do to us.” 

In August, five Earth Firstlers were 
sentenced to 15 days in Oregon’s Curry 
County jail for occupying a log yarder 
in the North Kalmiopsis (see last issue 
and lUeri’s article this issue). It was a 


Roselle Does 
Two Weeks 


Indefatigable eco-warrior Mike 
Roselle, after spending 14 August days 
in Oregon’s Josephine County jail for 
blockading a logging road April 7 in the 
North Kalmiopsis de facto wilderness 
area, spared few words for corporateers 
determined to jail people who insist on 
the right to live on a planet containing 
forests: 

“They’ve sued us, they’ve thrown us 
in jail, they’ve inflicted violence. But 
they haven’t stopped Earth First! from 
protesting old growth cutting. In fact, 
we’re now even stronger.” 

By sitting in front of a moving 17 ton 
tractor, founding Earth First !er 


County Courthouse. Photo by Greg King 


Kalmiopsis 


Kangaroo 


Court 

by Valeri Wade 

Editor's note: On July 23, eleven EF! 
blockaders and tree sitters shut down a 
timber sale in the North Kabniopsis road- 
less area on the Siskiyou NF in south- 
western. Oregon (see EF! bughnasdh 87). 
The following is a report from “The 
Maypole Queen" on the resulting trial 
and imprisonment of t hose old growth 
defenders. 

On arrival at Curry County Court in 
Gold Beach, Oregon, August 11th, we 
were immediately greeted with a $57,818 
civil suit brought by a logging company 
subcontracted to MEDOO (an Earth- 
raping firm much like MAXXAM). The 
subsequent court proceedings were 
based on blatant prejudice. Our action — 
shutting down logging operations in the 
Sapphire sale of the North Kalmiopsis 
— had made some people very angry. The 
judge actually made derogatory public 
comments, quoted in a newspaper, about 
our EF! activities. This is rather unusual 
in his profession. The district attorney 
(I)A), in a private meeting with our 
lawyer, stated he’d like to give us ten 
years, but the state, to which he had writ- 
ten, couldn’t find a felony with which to 
charge us. 

Judge Mickelson, complete with Oliver 



Ike litaypote fifteen 

The Song of the Sapphire Six, or 
the Ballad of the Maypole Queen (to 
the tune of “On Top of Old Smokey”) 
by Annie Oaktree 

On top of the yarder 
All covered with grease 
She unfurled the banner 
To save old growth trees 
She climbed out the cable 
And up to the crown 
And in the meantime 
Her friends shut it down 
They sivarmed up the ladder 
Chained on where they pleased 
They arrested that yarder 
For crimes against trees 

The loggers were stunned for 
A minute, its true 
Then they hurled big rocks 
And a liardhat or two 

They threatened to rape them 
They cursed and they screatned 
But lost all their balls when 
They saw Maypole Queen 
One clearcut over 
The tree climbers sat 
They sang to the yarders 
The yarders howled back 
The trucks went home empty 
No corpses that day 
The Freddies were baffled 
The cops on their way 
They made the lead story 
On the six o’clock news 
But they were in jail with 
Them clearcuttin’ blues. 

On top of the yarder . . . 



North haircut, regretted that 30 days was 
the maximum allowable punishment, and 
that he must suspend 10 to 15 days so 
he could “squeeze" the restitution of $1814 
out of us. He also imposed upon us $500 
fines (partially suspended), two to four 
years probation, and a restriction on log- 
ging interference in Curry County. 

After the personal statements of the 
protesters, the “judge” told us how 
privileged we were to have 45 minutes 
of the court’s time. He added that be- 
cause this is not a communist country, 
but instead, a democracy, legal protests 
were o.k. However, if people just broke 
the law whenever they wanted, “why, 
we’d have anarchy.” At this point shouts 
of approval jumped to our throats, barely 
contained by compressed lips. He then 
took our valuable time by telling us of 
his marine corpse days walking the 
streets of East Berlin cultivating his com- 
munist paranoia. 

Kamala Redd, one of the four women 
who immediately began serving the jail 
sentence, is black. A “White Power” 
poem stuck to the wall of the cell in which 
we were placed suggested a problem. Our 
association with tree sitters was abhor- 
rent to our four - cellmates, as was the 
reluctance some EF! women have to 
shaving. Their conclusion: We were “dirty 
animals that liver! in trees” — actually 
a compliment. 

Tensions built, death threats to 
Kamala were made, then violence 
erupted. The other inmates had de- 
manded that we be removed. Because of 
the jailer’s inaction, physical assault ap- 


helped make jail bearable. Thanks all! 3. 
In continuing support, EF!ers held daily 
pickets outside the jail despite threats 
of arrest. These threats prompted a sol- 
emn ceremony of protesters clothed in 
black with tombstones reading “Freedom 
of Speech is Dead.” 

HOW YOU CAN HELP THE 
NORTH KALMIOPSIS: The long 
awaited Siskiyou National Forest Plan 
has reared its ugly head. Public com- 
ment is being taken until November 
27. For a copy, and to send comments, 
write: Siskiyou NF, POB 440, Grants 
Pass, OR 97526. 


peared to them the only solution. Depar- 
ture of the guard gave them opportunity. 
In a continuation of our non-violent ac- 
tion, we four sat in a circle, holding each 
other, and — while being kicked and hav- 
ing hair pulled — yelled for assistance. 
We sustained no serious injuries. 

The solution was to place us in a two 
person cell for the remainder of our visit. 
The fact that incarceration is an action 
in itself had become obvious to us. We 
realized that our tactics should be aimed 
to make “authorities” aware that while 
our actions are confrontational, they are 
not violent and we will not fight back. 

In another part of the action, three 
tree sitters remained aloft for 11 days, 
then timed their descent in conjunction 
with Mike Roselle’s release from jail for 
his part in an earlier bulldozer blockade 
in the Kalmiopsis. No arrests were made, 
even though tree sitters openly joined 
the demonstration outside the jail. 

Duff, however, remained in a tree for 
one more week alone. By the end of this 
18 days, all trees were cut except that 
one. He had become an intimate part of 
the forest, but realized that this grove 
was now' dead. As he rappelled down, 
he saw the flagging that marked this a 
“wildlife tree.” 

Some interesting points relating to our 
action may be of use for future actions: 
1. Throughout the action, communication 
was conducted with CBs and walkie tal- 
kies and recorded on tape. This is great 
for entertainment and is educational. 2. 
Arrestees received much mail, which 


Val Wade is best known for her bold 
climbing exploits during actions in the 
Middle Santiam in Oregon, the Grand 
Canyon area , and the North Kalmiopsis. 


“Olga Roth ” (pronounced Routh) outside Sen. Mark Hatfield’s Portland office 15 
feet up in a Ponderosa Pine, Tuesday, August 18. Photo by Paul Roland, courtesy 
o/The Alliance. 


first offense for all. A sixth, Valeri 
Wade, received 20 days for her second 
offense. Wade climbed 200 feet along a 
support cable and occupied the yarder’s 
92 foot tower for nearly 12 hours. 

Roselle says the injustice of incarcerat- 
ing non-violent EFJers is overcome by 
the power of personal sacrifice: “We 
shouldn’t treat this (stiff jail sentences) 
as something bad that’s happening to 
us but as something great that these 
women, all Earth Firstlers that risk 
arrest, are doing. What we have to con- 
quer is our fear of their sanctions. When 
we’re willing to fight against them fear- 
lessly then we’ll beat them.” 

Although during the trial J udge O’Neal 
forbade Roselle from using a “defense of 
necessity,” the activist was able to es- 
pouse this philosophy as impetus for his 
actions. Comparing his actions to neces- 
sary acts of civil disobedience during 
the Boston Tea Party, and the women’s 
suffrage and civil rights movements, 
Roselle said that in these instances and 


in regard to this arrest, “The laws were 
really not keeping pace with the times. 
I hope you can appreciate the things that 
people sometimes have to do to improve 
the laws.” 

Defending his refusal to move from 
in front of the tractor, Roselle said, “We 
felt that we couldn’t move because by 
moving we (would be saying) that the 
road building was legitimate.” Roselle 
told the jury that he would repeat the 
action if given the opportunity, and that 
the blockade “was a lesser offense than 
the one I encountered when I got there. ” 

The Oregon incarceration was the 
longest of many prison terms Roselle 
has served for CD. Although he cannot 
remember how many times he has gone 
to jail, he said the number is “over 20. 
Going to jail for civil disobedience is 
like sex. If you do it enough, you can’t 
remember how many times you’ve done 
it. And if you can remember how many 
times you’ve done it, you haven’t done 
it enough.” 
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The Final Battles 


by Carl Schwamberger et al 


Francisco and Los Angeles as a coalition 
of Earth First!, Friends of the Wolf, 
Project Wolf and animal rights suppor- 
ters spearheaded the drive to raise pub- 
lic concern for our furry friends. Ac- 
tivists distributed information and be- 
sieged BC Tourism offices. (See Peter’s 
article.) Meanwhile, we have continued 
petitioning for a boycott of BC tourism. 
We have made our presence felt so much 
that the Wildlife Director of the Minis- 
try of Environment in Victoria, James 
Walker, wrote to Earth First! blasting 
Paul Watson and EF! for, “the means 
which Mr. Watson and your paper have 
employed to convince your audience of 
the incontrovertable, absolute righte- 
ousness of your views.” This Ministry 
and its biologist, John Elliott, have di- 
rected the slaughter of over 900 wolves 
in the last five years, causing biologists 
to fear their imminent extinction in 
northeastern BC. (See Renee’s article. ) 

As this article goes to print, the Wol- 
fie Kamikazes are hiking into the forests 
of the Flathead River drainage, in 
northwestern Montana and southeast- 
ern BC, on an unprecedented mission 
to film and live with the Magic Pack, 


The slaughter of Gray Wolves began 
centuries ago, with the coming of Euro- 
peans. Last April, a call from Paul Wat- 
son prompted me to begin planning to 
fight this slaughter by means of direct 
intervention. Project Wolf (a project 
within the Sea Shepherd Society which 
is now independent and is called 
Friends of the Wolf) had employed di- 
rect intervention in 1984 to save wolves 
in northeastern British Columbia from 
aerial gunning. Even more than in 
Alaska, Alberta, and the Yukon Ter- 
ritories, resident wolf populations in 
British Columbia are threatened by gov- 
ernment and sport hunter actions. Now 
the BC government is even becoming a 
threat to wolves in Montana. Besides 
conducting aerial hunting projects in 
northeastern BC, and trapping and 
poison-baiting programs on Vancouver 
Island, the BC Ministry of Environ- 
ment has pressured the Montana Game 
Department to eradicate the handful of 
wol ves who have migrated south of the 
border into the Kootenai National 
Forest/Glacier National Park/Flathead 


National Forest area — this, despite the the first wolves to inhabit the north- 


fact that in the Flathead Forest, biolo- western US in over 50 years. The defen- 


WAR ON THE WOLVES IN BC 

for the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the 
by Renee E. Grandi British Columbia Ministry of Environ- 

ment in Region 7 (the Omineca-Peace 
Flying over clearings in the forest Region) said, “It’s a fact of life that 

below, government agents eagerly load people hunt, and one of the things our 

12-guage semi-automatic shotguns in branch does is serve the people.” What 

anticipation of the confrontation with Elliott does not say is that the govem- 

the e 1 'my. Reconnaissance reports in- ment is only serving a select handful 

dicat he enemy has congregated at of wealthy outfitters and international 

the pre-arranged locations, drawn by game-hunters primarily from West 

Caribou carcasses into the open spaces Germany and the US. Elliott, the 

for easy kills. instigator of the wolf extermination 

This February, no less than 75% of program, began several years ago an 

the Gray Wolves in the Omineca-Peace attempt to eradicate wolves from the 

Region, in northeastern British Kechika and Muskwa River Valleys. 

Columbia, will be slaughtered by the Elliott told his political superiors that 

government in an aerial massacre. The it would be extremely difficult to re- 

Omineca-Peace Region, which includes move them all, and that they might have 

the Muskwa and Kechika Valleys (where to settle for 75%. 

the government wolf kills will take Friends of the Wolf, under the leader- 

place), houses 48% of BC’s wolves. ship of Paul Watson, founder of the Sea 

L. David Meeh, renowned wolf biolo- Shepherd Conservation Society, is plan- 

gist, listed 24 New World Gray Wolf sub- ning a campaign this February to stop 

species, 10 of which are now extinct, the wolf slaughter. Between now and 

and eight Old World subspecies, two of February', we need to obtain a Cessna 

which are extinct. Wolves have been 185 airplane and equipment necessary 

exterminated from more than 95% of for survival in -40 degrees F weather, 

their original range in the 48 contiguous We will parachute into the Muskwa and 

United States, much of Mexico, settled Kechika Valleys to occupy the areas and 
and farming areas of Canada, most of directly intervene against the hunt. 

Western Europe, and much of Eastern This campaign will not be possible un- 

Europe and the European Soviet Union. less a Cessna 185 or the money to buy 

If 75% of the wolves in the Omineca- the plane and equipment is donated. If 

Peace Region are slaughtered, the interested in helping to save the wolf 

Canadian wolf will face extinction in through fundraising, promoting BC 

future years. tourism boycotts, protesting, donating 

“There is no biological justification equipment, or participating in the cam- 

for the wolf control program currently paign itself, please contact Friends of 

being conducted in Northeastern British the Wolf USA immediately at POB 16, 

Columbia,” concluded a committee at Davis, CA 95617-0016. Also, write to the 

the University of Guelph representing following people and tell them you op- 

the Wildlife Society of Canada, Wildlife pose the wolf control program, and that 

Biologists’ Section, and Canadian Soci- you will boycott all BC tourism and 

ety of Zoologists. The reasons for the products until the program is stopped, 

wolf kill are in the pocket books of Provincial government: The Hon. 

government officials. The wolves are ac- Premier William Vander Zalm, Parlia- 

cused of nibbling at outfitters’ profits ment Buildings, Victoria, BC, V8V 1X4 

by preying upon non-native Elk and Canada; Ministry of Environment and 

Stone Sheep imported for hunting. Parks, The Hon. Bruce Strachan, same 

Hunters pay outfitters $5000 to $25,000 address; Ministry of Tourism, The Hon. 

for each trophy animal. The wolves, William E. Reid, same address, 

which are commercially valueless, are Federal government: The Hon. Tom 

considered thieves. MeMillian, Minister of the Environment, 

Even though the Canadian federal Terrasses de la Chaudiere, 27th floor - 
government, independent wildlife biolo- 10 Wellington St, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 
gists, and most of the people of British OH3. 

Columbia oppose the hunt, the Premier, 

William Vander Zalm, will not cancel it. Renee E. Grandi is the US represen- 

John Elliott, regional wildlife biologist tative of Friends of the Wolf. 
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gists are studying possibilities for wolf ders will seek to insure the wolves sur- 

reintroduction. The Ministry’s reason- vival throughout the fall hunting season 

ing is simple: if wolves return to Mon- in BC, and to provide the first documen- 

tana, they may wander northward tary of direct coexistence of wolves and 

again, into areas the wolf-haters are humans (if you can call us that — 

seeking to soon have “cleansed.” AHROOO) in the wilds since Farley 

Orrie Amnos of Columbia Mountains Mowat’s famous cohabitation with Arc- 

Earth First! (c/o 6009 Dallas Dr, tic Wolves in the Yukon nearly two dec- 

Kamloops, BC, V2C 5Z9, Canada) ades ago. An aim of the film is to end 

further explained the BC situation in a the hatred of the Lobo, stemming from 

recent Wolf Action Network newsletter: a millennia of “big bad wolf’ tales, with 

In addition to existing “control” pro- footage proving the harmlessness of 

grammes on Vancouver Island (where up wolves towards humans. We also will 

to 80% of the population is slated for return for the entire winter if finances 

elimination through trapping/baiting) permit. 

and in northern BC, the provincial Meanwhile, as Renee’s article ex- 
government will open a hunting and plains, EF! and Friends of the Wolf plan 

trapping season in the Flathead Valley to intervene against Elliott’s murder of 

area of southeastern BC from September Muskwa lobos this winter. Sue and 

10 to February 28, 1988. The Flathead Myra of EF! and Sea Shepherd plan to 

Valley continues south into Montana parachute onto the frozen lands to be 

and radio-collar work out of the Univer- joined by a ground defense team, 

sity of Montana leaves no doubt that WHAT YOU CAN DO: Persons in- 

wolves move back and forth across the terested in joining the wolf campaign 
border as part of their natural behaviour. should contact us: EF!/Friends of the 

It is to fight these threats to the Gray Wolf, c/o 3517 1/2 Fremont N #7, Seat- 

Wolves of the Northwest that the Wolf tie, WA 98103; or Scott Trimingham at 

Action Network was formed following 213-316-8309. In Canada, call Friends 

the wolf workshop at the Round River of the Wolf at 604-688-7325. In addition 

Rendezvous. On behalf of the wolf, to following suggestions given in the 

Earth First’.ers are now combining other wolf articles, you can help wolves 

efforts with animal rights activists, and in the following ways: 1) Demonstrate 

activists with Sea Shepherd and Sea at any BC office, or at the scene of a 

Shepherd’s sister groups, Friends of the BC sports team visiting your area. 2) 

Wolf and Project Wolf. The articles in this Through a travel agent, reserve a vac- 

issue by Peter Bralver, Renee Grandi, ation at lodging facilities in BC. Later, 

Snowfield, and George Wuerthner ex- cancel your stay, and tell both the agent 

plain some of the specifics of the battle and the lodge why. 3) Write Network 

to save the wolf. While current efforts coordinator Tom Skeele (Box 272, Yose- 

in the wolf campaign are focusing on mite, CA 95389) to donate money and/or 

British Columbia, in the future we will to request boycott petitions, 

increasingly advocate Red Wolf rein- Help is also needed in the Southwest: 

traduction in North Carolina (a small 1) EF!ers in Arizona, New Mexico and 

reintroduction effort is under way), Texas can write Congresspersons, gov- 

Mexican Wolf reintroduction in the emor, state legislators and state game 

Southwest, Gray Wolf protection in commissions. Ask them to support 

Alaska, and Gray Wolf reintroduction studies of potential reintroduction sites 

throughout wild areas of the West (and identified in each state. Tell them what 

eventually the East, perhaps starting it would mean to you if wolves were 

with the Cranberry Wilderness of West back in the wilds of the Southwest. 2) 

Virginia). Earth First!’s overall coor- Write letters to newspaper editors. 3) 

dinator for this campaign will be Tom Plan events like New Mexico EFi’showl- 

Skeele, while Carl Schwamberger will ing at the Capitol, or publicizing the 

continue to be coordinator in the North- issue on a radio talk show, or showing 

west (addresses in directory). In this “positive” films to schools and eommu- 

article, we will simply provide a brief nity. People both inside and outside this 

overview of current Wolf Action Net- region can send their opinions to: Mike 

work efforts, and end with suggestions Spear, Region 2 Director, US Fish & 

on how readers can take action for BC Wildlife Service, Box 1306, Alb., NM 

wolves and in support of wolf rein- 87103. For information or suggestions 

traduction in the Southwest for the Southwest efforts, contact Steve 

On September 1, SAVE THE WOLF Marlatt, 817 Trailing Heart, Roswell, 
emblazoned the streets of Seattle, San NM 88201. 



Wilderness & Wolves Threatened 
in Northern Rockies 


by George Wuerthner 

This past spring and summer, Repre- 
sentative Pat Williams and Senator Max 
Baucus each introduced his own version 
of a Montana wilderness bill. Both pro- 
pose to protect 1.3 million acres as 
Wilderness, and another 500,000 
(Baucus) or 300,000 acres (Williams) as 
National Recreation Areas or extend 
the time period for their protection as 
de fact a wilderness by classifying them 
as Wilderness Study Areas. Although 
the acreage is nearly identical in the 
two bills, there are differences. For 
example, Williams proposes Wilderness 
for the Quigg Peak area near Missoula, 
while Baucus does not. Conversely, 
Baucus offers us Wilderness designa- 
tion for Cube Iron-Silcox by the Cabinet 
Mountains, but Williams does not. 

Neither of these bills comes close to 
protecting the 9.3 million acres which 
the Americans for Wilderness Coalition 
identified for Wilderness designation, 
but both represent a start in the right 
direction. Although only for a few areas 
do these bills give Wilderness designa- 
tion to the total available roadless 
acreage, they do provide core areas in 
many mountain ranges. Future Wilder- 
ness additions will be easier where 
designated Wilderness already exists. 
Among the more positive aspects of the 
bills are Wilderness designation for 
much of the Rocky Mountain Front, 
Swan Range, and North Fork wildlands 
in the Whitefish Range by Glacier Park. 
Baucus proposes Wilderness for the con- 
troversial Badger-Two Medicine area of 
the Rocky Mountain Front, but leaves 
out the Hall Creek area (next to Glacier 
National Park), where oil drilling is 
proposed. Both congressional members 
propose limited protection for areas in 
and surrounding the Big Hole Valley, 
which includes the West Big Hole, East 
and West Pioneer Mountains and North 
Big Hole area. 

This is the good news, as it may be. 
The bad is that both bills propose releas- 
ing 4.1 million acres of RARE II lands 
(lands surveyed by the Forest Service 
during the second Roadless Area Review 
& Evaluation) for immediate develop- 
ment. The Forest Service (FS) has 
wasted no time planning timber sales 
and road building for these areas, with 
the purpose of destroying their poten- 
tial for future Wilderness consideration. 

For example, Chico Peak on the 
Gallatin National Forest is a proposed 
addition to the Absaroka Beartooth 
Wilderness which lies in critical Grizzly 
Bear habitat just north of Yellowstone 
National Park. In anticipation of release 
of this area when a Montana wilderness 


bill is passed, the FS has already sent 
marking crews in to survey roads and 
timber sales. The FS is planning roads 
for many other RARE II wilderness 
proposals in both Idaho and Montana, 
and is spending taxpayer money to 
mark these road sites even before 
receiving a legal mandate to do so. 

In Idaho, Senator James McClure 
and Governor Cecil Andrus are sup- 
posedly collaborating on a wilderness 
bill for that state. So far, nothing has 
come of it, although Andrus has toured 
several controversial roadless areas to 
get an idea of their values. Idaho has 
the most wildlands of any state in the 
lower 48, with roadless areas totaling 
over 16 million acres. Thirty one of its 
roadless areas contain more than 

100.000 acres and several are million 
acre chunks. 

Among the most controversial of the 
areas proposed for Wilderness by en- 
vironmentalists are the 200,000 acre 
Palisades area near Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, where oil development is 
proposed; and the wildlife rich Mallard- 
Larkin area in northern Idaho where 
old growth Western Red Cedar and 
White Pine are scheduled to meet the 
chainsaw before they become even more 
“over-mature and decadent.” The FS 
also plans logging to “improve recrea- 
tional access” along the Lochsa Face 
where it adjoins the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness on the north in the Selway 
Crags area. Much of the roadless tim- 
bered slope one sees while driving High- 
way 12 along the Lochsa River in Idaho 
is not designated Wilderness, although 
most people assume it is. The FS has 
proposed to build bridges across the 
river and roads up to the Wilderness 
boundary, which lies near the crest of 
the Crags, so people need not hike 
through non-wilderness to reach the 
Wilderness beyond. (Seriously, this is 
the justification they give for the road 
construction.) 

Other threatened Idaho areas that 
should be Wilderness include the 

200.000 acre Meadow Creek roadless 
area, immediately west of the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness. The Meadow 
Creek area is scheduled for logging, as 
is the 500,000 acre French Creek- 
Payette Crest area near McCall. Both 
these areas are important watersheds 
for Idaho’s salmon and steelhead 
fisheries. Marking crews have already 
flagged out roads in these areas, and 
the Forest Service merely awaits their 
release with the passage of an Idaho 
wilderness bill. 

Regarding wildlife in the Northern 
Rockies, there is encouraging news for 


Gray Wolf recovery. The regional direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service an- 
nounced support for reintroduction of 
wolves to Yellowstone National Park. 
The Wyoming Congressional delegation 
went through the roof, and forced NPS 
Director Wiliam Mott to retreat from 
his position favoring quick commence- 
ment of a wolf reintroduction EIS. Yet 
there ‘is much public support through- 
out the nation for wolf reintroductions. 
Whether it is enough to overcome local 
resistance remains to be seen. 

A wolf pack roaming east of Glacier 
Park on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion killed one cow. Two wolves were 
then trapped and one had a missing leg 
that had previously been shot off. The 
injured wolf was shipped to Minnesota 
for study and the 'healthy one was re- 
leased. According to the government 
trapper, Blackfeet -tribal officials^ig- 
sisted -that a radio collar ; be : fitteaon 
the wolf prior to ‘its release so that, in 
case of ^farther depredations, trackers 
can fi^fi theypack orBocate a den -next 
spripg and destroy jffi the wolves. 

On ij?e west -side of ''Glacier, -members 
of the <Magie 'JRaok fead smother ’litter. 
In fact, biologists believe -that three 
separate .packs have-formed in the North 
Fork drainage and all have had pups. 
Unfortunately, when British Columbia 
Fish and Game learned of the wolf 
packs, they decided to open wolf hunt- 
ing and trapping in the area just north 
of Glacier Park, an area used frequently 
by all wolves living in or near Glacier. 
Since there are only an estimated 20 
mature wolves in this area, it could 
quickly spell the end f or natural wolf 
recovery in the Glacier-Bob Marshall 
Ecosystem. Though Gray Wolves are 
considered an Endangered Species in 
the US, as soon as they cross into 
Canada, they lose what limited protec- 
tion they enjoy here. 

Readers should write the government 
officials of British Columbia (see 
Renee’s article for addresses) and urge 
them to rescind a hunting season for 
wolves in the North Fork of the Flathead 
drainage. Tell them you canceled your 
plans to tour BC on your way to the 1988 
Wnter Olympics in Calgary, or that you’ll 
not take the family to Vancouver next 
summer, because you refuse to support 
a people that would -kill the recovery 
wolves. Also write your congresspersons 
(senators, Senate, Wash., DC 20510; 
representatives, ’House oLRepresenta- 
tives, DC 20515) and ask them to inter- 
vene on behalf of the wolves. Also write 
to them in support of bills protecting 
all roadless lands indMontana and Idaho 
as Wilderness. 


LATE NOTE: Shortly before going 
to press, George sent an alarming 
update: 

The wolf which was radio-collared and 
released by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
led government trappers back to the 
pack, where trappers discovered three 
pups of this year. Shortly thereafter, 
the wolves killed two more cows. The 
Denver office of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) has given approval to 
kill all six wolves in this pack (including 
the pups). 

These wolves have only killed $2000 
worth of livestock. Many people would 
gladly pay the ranchers for their losses, 
but the ranchers wouldn’t accept the 
money. They want to kill wolves. 

The FWS decision to kill the wolves 
revolves around this logic: The pups 
have learned to associate livestock with 
food — they now have cows as their 
search image. If relocated, they might 
form a new search image, but they 
might kill more livestock. Were the 
■ FWS not to kill them, the proposed wolf 
; recovery plan for Yellowstone would 
; probably be ended since one tenet of 
» the program is that livestock-killing 
'* wolves will be destroyed. 

My sources said that a government 
trapper has already killed two of the 
wolves. This is not public knowledge 
because it may be illegal, insofar as the 
Gray Wolf is an Endangered Species, 
and the only wolves which may legally 
be killed are those that might be rein- 
troduced into Yellowstone. Ironically, 
the government trapper no longer has 
a radio-collared wolf he can track, and 
thus he may not be able to locate the 
remaining four wolves. My hope is that 
they flee the countryside before they 
get killed. 

Admittedly, wolves do eat livestock, 
but a cause of this is the elimination of 
their natural food sources. The year 
round hunting which occurs on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, as well as poach- 
ing by tribal members in the park, has 
drastically reduced food sources for 
wolves living along the east side of 
Glacier Park. Although the east side is 
prime wildlife habitat, few large 
mammals remain there. 

Meanwhile, even as the Wyoming 
delegation stopped progress toward 
reintroduction of the Gray Wolf into 
Yellowstone Park, the Wyoming Wildlife 
Federation publicly stated that they 
may not support wolf reintroduction 
into the Park. It appears that the wolf 
issue may split groups — the Montana 
Fish and Game Department opposes 
wolf reintroductions, and such Wilder- 
ness supporters as Montana outfitters 
seem likely to follow suit. 



Demo outside Canadian 
Tourist Bureau 


LA Wolves 

by Peter Bralver 

In August, wilderness and animal 
rights movements in Los Angeles joined 
in a common cause to protect lobo and 
lobo’s land from the British Columbian 
aerial extinction forces. Members of 
anti-vivisection, pro-wildlife groups 
joined Los Angeles Earth Firstlers with 
signs, leaflets and a couple of dogs to 
howl in front of the Ambassador Hotel 
on L. A.’s most cosmopolitan street, Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Our demonstration for 
Friends of the Wolf spread information 
via radio and TV coverage. We found 
the offices of Tourism British Columbia, 
inside the hotel, closed. 

Important for EF! as a movement, 
and for the wolf, was the marshalling 
of such diverse forces. Difficult as it is 
to bridge the differences, insofar as 
they can be bridged — from acceptance 
of “all eating all” by the law of tooth 
and belly, to the espousal of militant 
veganism — our respect for the equal 
Being of all animals, even those whose 
remnants are roasted over tribal fires, 
means we must open these doors of 
cooperation. 

Peter Bralver, EFI’s L.A. contact, 
recently returned from the Sea Shepherd 
voyage to the North. Pacific. He has since 
represented Earth First! in several 
public debates and interviews. 


Wolf 

Reintroduction 
for Yellowstone 
Blocked 


by Snowfield 

Word has leaked out that the recently 
signed Wolf Recovery Plan for the 
Northern Rockies has already been gut- 
ted. What has been hailed as the first 
positive step toward the reintroduction 
of wolves to Yellowstone National Park 
is the latest victim of the Wyoming Con- 
gressional delegation and the Interior 
Department. 

When National Park Service Director 
William Mott spoke in Yellowstone to 
members of the Grizzly Bear Task Force 
and Wolf Recovery League, he expressed 
support for the effort to restore the 
Gray Wolf to its place beside the Grizzly 
in Yellowstone. He challenged us to help 
persuade the public to support the rein- 
troduction. 

Mott came under instant fire when 
he stated that the Park Service was 
ready to lead the way by preparing the 
necessary EIS. The Wyoming Con- 
gressional delegation intervened im- 
mediately after the plan was Signed in 
late July, and forced Mott to postpone 
the initiation of the EIS until the prob- 
lems with the Grizzly are solved in 


Yellowstone. 

Knowing the anti-environmental 
stand of the Wyoming delegation in the 
Yellowstone controversy surrounding 
Fishing Bridge and with that EIS soon 
to be released, it is not surprising that 
they demand that the problems with the 
Grizzly Recovery Plan be resolved first. 
They offer no support for any endangered 
species that stands in the way of their 
pro-development, pro-rancher mentality. 
They are the biggest political obstacle 
in the way of Grizzly and Wolf Recovery 
Plans. 

The wolf needs your support now! 
Send letters to Director Mott, Assistant 
Deputy Secretary of Interior William 
Horn, and the Wyoming delegation. Tell 
them you support the reintroduction of 
the wolf into Yellowstone, and that an 
EIS needs bo be initiated immediately 
to start that process. Write: William 
Mott, Director, NPS, Interior Dept, 
Rm 3043, Washington, DC 20240; William 
Horn, Asst Deputy Secretary, Dept 
Fish, Wildlife & Parks, Interior Dept, 
DC 20240; Dick Cheney, House of Rep- 
resentatives, DC 20515; Alan Simpson, 
US Senate, DC 20510; Malcolm Wallop, 
same address. 
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The Earth First! Directory 


The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 
1) National EF! offices in the United States, and international contacts; 2) 
Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where there is as yet 
no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active with the Earth 
First! movement, contact the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth First !ers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a sendee to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the IsF! movement. 

ATTENTION ALL CONTACTS 
If you are not listed in the EF! Directory it is 
because you did not contact Bob Kaspar in time to 
keep from being purged. If you wish to be relisted 
as a contact, please get in touch with Bob. The EF! 
Directory will undergo semi/annual purge/updates 
in order to list only active contacts with correct ad- 
dresses. Please send all changes of addresses, status, 
etc. to Bob and not to the Tucson office. Thank you! 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(6021622- 1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville, FL 32602 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
POB 2461 

Gainesville. FL 32601 

PAW (PRESERV E APPALACHIAN 
WILDERNESS) 

Jamie Sayen 
HR 1, POB 132-A 
North Stratford, NH 03590 
(603)636-2624 

EF! NOMADIC ACTION GROUP 
Mike Roselle 
POB 83 

Canyon. CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK 
Tom Skeelc 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
.Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 
< 690688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wlrral. 

L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
<051)606-0207 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken. Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu. Japan 

(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas. Sonora 
Mexico 

SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5-123 

LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson. AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley. AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 
Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)891-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining. CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 


NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Humboldt EF! 

Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

Northerns! EF! 

POB 455 

Beside. CA 95524 
Greg King (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
c/o POB 3-1 
Garberville. CA 95-140 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Upper Eel EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto. CA 94301 

(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar. CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 • 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 

Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder. CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU EARTH FIRST! 

Box 708 
I SC ('SIT 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 

Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville. FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick. ME 0-4011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, Wl 53701 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 TVavis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids. YVI 54191 

(7I5)123-56!I6 

Chicago Earth First! 

POB 6421 

Evanston. IL60204 (312)341-0800 (day ) 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard. IL 60033 
(815)913-1178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul. MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 


NEW T YORK Long Island EF! 
John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 605 

Joseph, OR 97846 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)443-8831 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1. Box 80-A 

East Corinth. VT 05010 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rl. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 

Seattle EF! 

George DrafTan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

North Central WA EF! 

Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew. AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valhey, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan -Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena. CA 91030 
(213)224-1839 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

do 1507 Edgevalc Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kcrpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore. Ml) 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MINNESOTA 
Paul Olsen 
Rt. 1. Box 84A 
Clearbrook, MN 56634 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2917 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW T Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517V; #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 


EARTH 

FIRST! 

EVENTS 

♦CALIFORNIA EF! RENDEZVOUS. 
The California Rendezvous had to be 
postponed due to forest fires. It will be 
in the same location as announced in 
the last issue (Camp Mather, bordering 
Yosemite National Park), but will be 
held October 9-11. 

♦HAWAI’I EF! RENDEZVOUS. 
Hawai’i Earth First! will hold its first 
weekend gathering on November 7-8 at 
Waimanalo Beach Park. We encourage 
all interested people to join us. Bring 
food for pot-lucks, musical instruments, 
and ideas. We’ll get to know each other, 
discuss issues, and organize our next 
action. We encourage all to come with 
information about at least one critical 
issue that HIEF! can confront. Please 
tell as soon as possible if you plan to 
attend so we can obtain permits. Also 
send suggestions; tell us if you wish to 
lead a workshop. Contact: Paul 
Faulstich, HIEF!, EWC Box 1265, 1777 
East-West Rd, Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808-955-3108). Look for the EF! sign 
at the campground. 

♦EVERETT RUESS BLOCK- 
PRINTS. The Salt Lake City Public 
Library’s Atrium Gallery, 209 E Fifth 
S, will host the premiere showing of 
“Everett Ruess: Blockprints of Utah 
and the Desert Southwest.” Sponsored 
by the Southern Utah Wilderness Asso- 
ciation, the Utah Arts Council and the 
City Library, this exhibit will be on 
display from October 23 - November 23, 
Mondays -Thursdays 9am-9pm, Fri - 
Sat 9-6pm. 

Everett Ruess, who disappeared 
near Escalante, Utah, in 1934 at the 
age of 20, has become a folk hero and 
a symbol of the wilderness conservation 
movement. He came from an artistic 
family and at a young age developed a 
deep love for nature. In 1931, he began 
to explore the Southwest. Ruess beauti- 
fully captured his feelings in poems, 
essays and letters sent to family and 
friends as well as in his watercolors, 
sketches and blockprints. In one of his 
letters to home he wrote: “. . . before 
physical deterioration obtrudes, I shall 
go on some last wilderness trip, in a 
place I have known and loved. I shall 
not return.” 

♦EF! ROADSHOW. The Earth First! 
road tour being organized by Roger still 
has vacancies on its schedule. Contact 
Roger Featherstone, Box DB, Bisbee, 
AZ 85603 (602-432-4145), before 

November 1, to arrange to host a show 
or to offer help or suggestions. The tour 
will run from January through April. 
Shows will focus on rainforests, 
uranium mining at the Grand Canyon, 
or Grizzly Bears. Cities new to EF! may 
be offered a general EF! show. 


LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 

Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 
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MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 


Brad Lagorfo 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque. NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
POB 95 

Embudo. NM 87531 
(505)579-1305 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe. NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 




Gulf of Maine 
Bioregional 
Congress 

by Gavia Immer 

Earth Firstlers made a strong show- 
ing at the first Gulf of Maine Bioregional 
Congress in Freedom, Maine, on August 
27-30. The event, attended by over 250 
members of our species, was held at 
the idyllic Hidden Valley Camp. Maine 
Earth First! contact Gary Lawless de- 
serves our appreciation for his yeoman’s 
service as organizer. 

Thursday and Friday workshops co- 
vered a wide range of issues, including 
preserving Appalachian wilderness, 
Green politics, paleoecology, the evils 
of biomass plants (“Mow, mow ’til there 
ain’t no mo’”), and a slide show on lawn 
ornaments as an expression of how our 
culture “inhabits” the land. 

Over 55 people attended the Saturday 
Earth First! gathering, and the EF! 
message reached many who were EF!ers 
without knowing it. Also, strong EF! 
statements emerged from several cau- 
cuses which grew out of our gathering. 
On Sunday, the GOM Bioregional Con- 
gress adopted the statement drafted by 
the Wilderness Caucus, which calls for 
restoration and preservation of large 
wilderness areas, connected by wilder- 
ness corridors, and reintroduction of ex- 
tirpated species. It states, “. . . In true 
Wilderness the animals, plants and living 
systems, including sea urchins, wolf and 
caribou, white pine and the myriad of 
unseen, unknown biota and biotic re- 
lationships will resume their evolutionary 
dance; the diversity and complexity of 
ecosystems once known to the peoples 
of the Gulf of Maine will thus be re- 
gained. . . . The wild lands and waters 
of the Gulf of Maine bioregion must be 
rejoined with those of all bioregions of 
Turtle Island and Earth.” 

Any initial undertaking is bound to 
have glitches, and the following critical 
observations are offered by someone 
who was delighted to have participated 
in the Congress and hopes there will 
be an even better gathering a year or 
two hence. 

NO DOGS! 

There should be more workshops and 
field work dealing with wilderness 
recovery and land healing practices 
(restoring streambeds, halting erosion, 
Ned Ludding, etc.). 

Let’s have fewer hand-holding circles 
celebrating our communion with our 
species and more wolf and coyote howls 
to celebrate our communion with all 
species. 

There must be a Montana campfire. 
This year, the camp owner said no fires 
and no beer! Because he was giving us 
such reasonable rates, we agreed to obey. 
Next time, there will be a campfire, a 
keg, and a lot of EF! banshees har- 
monizing with the moon. Part of the 
disorganization of the EF! gathering 
was due to the fact that after two days 
we were still sober and coherent. 

I have one other regret: Because of 
scheduling confusion on the first day, 
Gary graciously, but unwisely, offered 
to drop his opening discussion “Giving 
Voice to Place.” This was unfortunate 
because it offers such an inspiring bio- 
centric and bioregional vision, and be- 
cause it would have helped focus the 
weekend’s activities more sharply. 

The best part of the GOM Bioregional 
Congress was that so many kindred 
spirits gathered in celebration of our 
magnificent bioregion. Work begun that 
weekend must be followed up year in 
and year out — for the spirit of the 
Caribou, Gray Wolf, and Panther. 

Gavia Immer, a New Hampshire 
writer unafraid to speak the truth in a 
state known for its conservativeness, 
has oft been called a Common Loon. 




New Mexico EF! Protests 
Elk Mountain Logging 


painted yellow. 

A benefit dance is being planned for 
October 4 in Santa Fe to raise money 
for mailings, costumes, bail money, etc. 
Call 984-1097 for information. Elk 
Mountain Speaks, a newsletter about 
this issue, is available from EMAP, 80 
E San Francisco, Santa Fe 87501. A $5 
donation would be welcomed. 

NMEF! ACTION UPDATES: 
Shortly after the Rainforest Roadshow 
with John Seed and Cecelia Ostrow in 
July, a demonstration took place at 
Abiquiu Dam on the Chama River in 
northwestern New Mexico to protest 
the destruction of riparian habitat by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The 
Chama has been backed up for miles 
since spring, and hundreds of trees have 
been killed. As no buyers have been 
found, 90% of the stored water evapo- 
rates, and Albuquerque will not need 
this additional water until 2040. Mean- 
while, the river backs upstream toward 
one of the most beautiful small canyons 
in the West. The demonstrators ceremo- 
nially cracked the earthen dam and sang 
rewritten versions of Bill Oliver’s 
“River Libber” and the Aussie song 
“Tonka Toys.” Channel 7 came in their 
chopper. 

A day later, Dan Moore and Rich 
Ryan interrupted the Chama Wild and 
Scenic River hearings with wild and 
scenic versions of these same songs. 
Several old ladies were seen singing and 
tapping their feet. Senator Pete 
Domenici didn’t like it. 

On August 19, a crowd of 50 gathered 
at a Santa Fe post office to watch a 
vibrant performance of the play 
“Stumpy the Bearocrat Meets the Crea- 
tures of Elk Mountain.” Channels 7 and 
13 filmed. 

Showings of John Seed’s movie 
“Earth First!” have been effective in 
bringing the EF! message to new audi- 
ences. On Sunday mom, August 30, 
Reverend Rich and Pastor Lone Wolf 
held service at the Santa Fe Unitarian 
Church. Forty-five seniors attentively 
listened to our rap and watched the 
movie — a potential gray green party! 


ELK MOUNTAIN UPDATE: The 
Creek Timber Sale on Elk Mountain, 
20 miles north of Pecos, New Mexico, 
the largest timber sale ever in the Santa 
Fe National Forest, is rolling toward 
reality. But those who oppose the sale 
haven’t surrendered. The area has been 
spiked by persons unknown and a 
timber sale appeal is being prepared by 
the Elk Mountain Action Party. The 
Forest Service has closed all roads lead- 
ing into the area and it is now illegal 
to enter the area at all. The reason given 
is that “vandals” have been removing 
road survey flags and tree markers. 
This road closure is also being appealed. 

One of the critical issues in the fight 
over this high altitude sale area is Elk 
habitat. The Freds claim they need to 
improve summer range. Yet this is in 
fact already abundant (see map), while 
lower elevation winter range in the 
canyons is in short supply due to the 
invasion of snowmobiles and ORVs each 
winter. In effect, the Forest Service 
closes the road in summer to keep out 
the people who care for the land, and 
opens the road in winter to those who 
abuse the land. 

The FS would like to sell the trees 
by the end of fiscal year 1987 (Sept. 
30). Our appeal is due September 1. If 
it is sold, the lumber company (read 
Duke City), will extend the recently 
completed Willow Davis road up into 
the sale area. There are already 52 miles 
of low grade roads silting up the creeks 
in the area. But the Freds want a good 
road, so . . . andale y arriba ! 

Local Earth First !ers are preparing 
for direct action and will hold a CD prep 
in early October. If you go for night- 
work, be careful. The area is being 
watched by the Pecos Ranger District. 
As Cactus Ed said at the RRR, don’t 
get caught; there’s no need to further 
enrich the legal profession, the bas- 
tards. The selected cuts, which are near 
timberline in the magnificent old 
growth, are marked with blue paint. 
The patch cuts (two stage clearcuts) are 


New Mexico EF! protests Elk Mountain logging in Santa Fe. 


Privatization advocates like Assis- 
tant Interior Secretary Bill Horn and 
FWS liaison Steve Robinson appear to 
be so emboldened by the privatization 
trend that the Interior Department 
may now target our National Parks. 
NORA obtained a document listing 78 
National Parks, Monuments and recre- 
ation areas in 19 states and asking Con- 
gress to appropriate $1.3 million toward 
land exchanges. This NPS list includes 
some difficult-to-manage tracts which 
could legitimately be traded for needed 
inholdings. Yet many on the list are sus- 
picious (e.g., in Acadia National Park, 
Maine, and Cape Krusenstem National 
Monument, Alaska). 

Aerojet wants four to six million gal- 
lons of water a day to run a rocket test- 
ing facility in Coyote Springs Valley. In 
addition to harming 14 rare and en- 
dangered species, this water consump- 
tion would cause a severe drawdown of 
Nevada’s fossil water. NORA believes 
that, as with the MX “racetrack” wells 
dug down 900 feet into the aquifer at 
Coyote Springs Valley by the US Air 
Force, the BLM is being forced again 
to value these at a paultry $10,000 even 
though an identical set of desert wells 
drilled by a utility company cost 
$350,000. 

WHAT AN DO 

Write your members of Congress 
(US Senate, Washington, DC 20510; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515) and express 
your opposition to the Aerojet land ex- 
change and all similar attempts to 
privatize our public land. Mention 
your particular opposition to S. 854 
and HR 1845. Urge them to press for 
a full Congressional investigation of 
this sleazy operation. 


Aerojet Eyes Wilderness 


by Charles S. Watson 


While the Aerojet landswap bills do 
not actually mention the WSAs, clearly 
the “right of first refusal” language 
would pressure the BLM to drop all of 
the WSA acreage from its 1991 recom- 
mendation to Congress (for additions 
to the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System). This language may also 
cause the BLM to eventually release 
these 4100 WSA acres for privatization. 

The entire BLM appraisal of the land 
swap was done by Aerojet’s appraisers. 
The Nevada Outdoor Recreation Asso- 
ciation (NORA, the main group fighting 
this land swap) now has a controversial 
Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) 
memorandum dated November 20, 
1986, which alludes to a meeting at- 
tended by BLM officials which appro- 
ved of Aerojet also doing its own en- 
vironmental analysis (EA) and eventu- 
ally its own environmental impact state- 
ment (EIS). 

NORA has maintained for nearly two 
years that the Aerojet Landswap Act 
is part of a sophisticated program for 
massive “privatization” of federal lands. 
We refer you to the NORA story about 
the give-away of 82,000 BLM acres in 
western Colorado’s Piceance Basin to 
Big Oil. Here the BLM was suddenly 
ordered by Hodel to cease its opposition 
to Big Oil’s litigation over oil claims filed 
by Big Oil prior to passage of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920. This Colorado 
land is widely regarded as North 
America’s finest Mule Deer habitat. 

An inquiry launched by Senators 
John Melcher (D-MT) and Tim Wirth 
(D-CO), as a backup to their lawsuit 
against Hodel, discovered that there 
are 270,061 acres of obsolete oil claims 
in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. This 
finding awakened Congress, which 
moved to impose a moratorium on any 
patents, on 258,652 acres, to Big Oil 
by Hodel. 


In the past, Earth First! has reported 
the threat of a land swap between Aerojet 
Corporation and the Bureau of Land 
Management, in which Aerojet land in 
Florida would be traded to the federal 
government for federal land in south- 
east Nevada. Aerojet wants the Nevada 
land in order to test military equipment 
— a use which would be incompatible 
with the current wildness of this desert 
land. The land swap issue is now being 
debated in Congress. 

Interior Secretary Hodel’s “memor- 
andum of understanding” (MOU) with 
Aerojet — which would be triggered if 
HR 1845 and S 854 are enacted — in- 
cludes a provision to grant use of an 
additional 4100 acres of Wilderness 
Study Areas (WSAs) to Aerojet. If the 
whole Nevada/Florida Land Exchange 
Authorization Act is passed, WSAs now 
protected by the Federal Lands Policy 
& Management Act (FLPMA), and ad- 
ministrative Wilderness managed by 
the US Fish & Wildlife Service (FWS) 
on the Desert Game Range, would be 
subject to a “right of first refusal” 
clause in the MOU. The WSAs lie west 
of US Highway 93 (adjacent to 42,800 
acres of “selected lands” in Coyote 
Springs Wdley) and also include a corner 
of the Arrow Canyon Range WSA to 
the south (in Clark County). The WSAs 
west of the highway are old “Watt Drop- 
pings” adjacent to Desert Game Range 
administrative Wilderness in the Las 
Vegas Range and Sheep Range. These 
were ordered to be restored as WSAs 
when the Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund sued then-interior Secretary 
James Watt over his removal of the 
WSAs. The portion that could be seized 
in the Arrow Canyon Range WSA is 
part of Nevada’s most critical Desert 
Tortoise habitat. 


FOUR 

NOTCH 

NAPALMED! 


Shortly before going to press, Texas 
EF! leader Barb Dugelby called with 
grim tidings: The Four Notch Wilder- 
ness Area in the Sam Houston National 
Forest of East Texas — scene of one of 
Earth First. L ’s most widely publicized 
civil disobedience actions, in which 
Texas EF!ers stopped the mighty tree 
crushing machine, Godzilla, and tem- 
porarily saved the forest — is runs being 
napalmed. Texas EF.'ers have not been 
able to prevent the bu rning of the forest 
because the Forest Sendee is blocking 
access far from the area of immolation. 
The Freddies intend to bum 2600 acres, 
ostensibly for the purpose of controlling 
the Southern Pine Beetle. We will run 
a report in our next issue. 
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Cluirles Watson , the legendary direc- 
tor of NORA, is an indefatigable force 
in a state whose environmental commu- 
nity otherwise tends toward torpidity. 
For more information on this issue, and 
on the militarization of the West in gen- 
eral, contact NORA, POB 1245, Carson 
City, NV 89702 (702-883-1169). 




NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 
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Tree-cutters Mar Mexican Reserve 
Local lumberjacks are fast felling the 
fair forest of a federal biosphere preserve 
in the Manantlan Sierra of southeast 
Jalisco. Last March, Mexico’s President 
Miguel de la Madrid declared Manantlan 
a biosphere preserve to protect its bio- 
logical riches, including the only known 
perennial com in the world. The Univer- 
sity of Guadalajara (U de G) — which 
manages the reserve — is trying to save 
the 100,000-acre reserve from the fellers, 
after having identified 34 mammal, 43 
reptile, and 135 bird species there. The 
Manantlan Reserve borders the coastal 
zone north of the port of Manzanillo, 
and encompasses the part of the south- 
ern Sierra Madre from Puerto Vallarta 
south to the Tehuantepec Isthmus. The 
U de G rector claims that though local 
campesinos do the cutting, the forces 
behind the cutting — and the financial 
winners — are big timber companies. 
(The Colony Reporter, 6-27-87) 

Coyotes Ambush Horseman 
Three Coyotes attacked a man and 
his horse in Cheeseboro Canyon in the 
Santa Monica Mountains (Los Angeles, 
California) on July 18, injuring the man’s 
right arm and then flitting away. Animal 
control officials promptly responded by 
setting non-lethal cage and leg traps to 
determine if the area’s Coyotes are rabid 

— in which case they would be killed. 
Coyotes in Southern California have 
displayed unusual assertiveness this 
summer as dry weather has pushed 
them out of the hills into developed 
areas in search of water. Coyotes have 
recently been seen lapping water from 
private swimming pools near Los 
Angeles. What prompted these canines 
to attack a horseman remains uncertain. 
The Santa Monica Mountains have seen 
“an explosion the past year of cotton- 
tails, quails, doves, ground squirrels, 
and mice,” the state Pish & Game war- 
den for that area said; so hunger seems 
not to be the cause. 

Hooligans Shoot Street Lights 
Eureka, Montana, finally regained 
street lights again after 50 of them were 
“shot out by vandals in May” and then 
shot out again immediately after the 
first replacement. The city paid $1171 
for the second replacement, and Lincoln 
Electric Co-op installed them free for 
Eureka’s population of 1119. The “van- 
dals” (though some suspect Huns or 
Visigoths) remain at large. 

Shrub Kills Cattle 

The heavy rains that buffeted Texas 
early this summer have helped produce 
a bountiful crop of Rayless Goldenrod, 
a shrub that can be fatal for grazing 
animals. One rancher lost 52 steers in 
one week after they ate Rayless Golden- 
rod on land he leases near Odessa. 
There is no known treatment for poison- 
ing by the toxic shrub. Although toxic 
plants are common in west Texas, they 
have been particularly abundant this 
year. The US Soil Conservation Service 
is testing chemicals on an Ector County 
ranch to control the toxic plants. 

Coors Sponsors Wilderness Congress 
As the problem of rainforest destruc- 
tion gains increasing publicity, more 
and more industrialists are endeavoring 
to assume lead roles in habitat preser- 
vation efforts. , The World Wilderness 
Congress, held September 11-18 in 
Estes Park, Colorado, was an indication 
of this. The Congress — arguably one 
of the most important gatherings of re- 
form environmentalists in recent years 

— attracted 2000 scientists, politicians, 
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and representatives of the world’s 
largest conservation groups. It was or- 
ganized by such notables as David Roc- 
kefeller, former chairman of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Norway Prime Minister 
Gro Harlem Brundtland; Zambia Pres- 
ident Kenneth Kaunda; National Park 
Service Director William P. Mott; Cana- 
dian multi-millionaire Maurice Strong, 
who owns oil, cattle, and trekking 
businesses; and Joseph Coors, friend of 
Ronald Reagan and infamous member 
of the Coors “beer” family. The congress 
featured speakers addressing such prob- 
lems as rainforest destruction (100 
acres/minute), greenhouse effect, de- 
sertification (another 30 million acres 
by early next century if trends con- 
tinue), species extinction (now up to 
17,500 species a year), and increasing 
floods and droughts (as forests are 
cleared). Rockefeller and allies pre- 
sented a plan for a World Conservation 
Bank. ( Chicago Tribune, 5-31-87) 

Japan Plans Air Transport of 
Plutonium 

Even as plane fatalities grow in 
number and travelers throughout the 
world grow leery of jet travel, Japan 
and the US are formulating an agree- 
ment to allow shipment via air of large 
amounts of plutonium from processing 
plants in Europe, across Canada and 
Alaska, to Japan. The agreement will 
go into effect unless both houses of the 
US Congress reject it. (“Radioactive 
Review,” 7-87) 

Manu Helped by Man Named Munn 

The Manu Biosphere Preserve — a 
sanctuary in the southern rainforests of 
Peru, about the size of Massachusetts 

— may gain strict protection by the 
Peruvian government, which protection 
would contrast favorably with that of 
the many “paper preserves” in Latin 
America. A young scientist named 
Munn has convinced the government of 
Peru to consider a plan to preserve the 
Manu forests while also allowing sus- 
tainable development in them. Charlie 
Munn’s group, Conservation Associa- 
tion for the Southern Rainforests of 
Peru, is fighting to save the forests from 
encroaching cattle ranches. Peru’s 
southern rainforests and adjacent footh- 
ills of the Andes remain wild and are 
claimed by some scientists to contain 
more species of animals and plants per 
square kilometer than any other place 
on Earth. (For information, write: Wild- 
life Conservation International, NY 
Zoological Society, Bronx, New York 
10460.) 

Madagascar Given Priority 

Many- biologists, including some with 
the world’s largest non-profit non-gov- 
ernmental conservation group, World 
Wildlife Fund, now consider Madagas- 
car to be the highest priority area in 
the world for preservation efforts. This 
island nation, east of Africa’s mainland, 
has already lost about half of its tropical 
forest; only 20% of Madagascar remains 
forested. Yet so rich in diversity is 
Madagascar’s native wildlife that is still 
features 50% of all chameleon species 
(all endemic), more species of orchids 
(1000) than on all of mainland Africa, 
the 28 remaining lemurs (14 species be- 
came extinct after humans reached 
Madagascar), 142 endemic frogs, 106 en- 
demic birds, and 6000 endemic flower- 
ing plants. Madagascar’s wildlife is, in 
effect, being destroyed by human pov- 
erty. Poor slash and bum farmers kill 
forest to plant crops and collect fuel 
wood. The government of the Malagasy 
Republic — Madagascar’s official name 

— is finally joining conservation groups 
to try to save Madagascar’s vanishing 
wilderness. This wilderness remains in 
diverse patches — rainforest on the 
eastern coast, a desert with cactus-like 
plants in the south, and deciduous 
forests on the west coast. A humbling 
lesson to be learned from the natural 
history of this island is that following 


the arrival of our species there 1500 
years ago, many species disappeared 
forever — a pygmy hippopotamus, two 
giant land tortoises, at least six huge 
flightless birds, and others. Among the 
birds lost was the largest ever known, 
the Elephant Bird, which was ten feet 
tall, weighed 1000 pounds, and laid 20- 
pound eggs. (In retrospect, that these 
birds did not fly almost seems an 
evolutionary oversight — insofar as 
Homo sapiens overpopulated the island 
only centuries after colonizing it.) (NY 
Times) 

Phytoplankton Regulate Heat 

AP reports that scientists have ob- 
tained evidence linking phytoplankton 
(tiny ocean plants) and clouds as co-reg- 
ulators of Earth’s temperatures. 
Phytoplankton excrete a gas which af- 
fects the ability of clouds to reflect the 
sun’s rays. This process has a feedback 
mechanism, as the plants’ growth rates 
depend partially upon the amount of 
heat and sunlight reaching the bio- 
sphere, and the plants release the gas 
in greater quantities as their volume 
increases. Cloud droplets form around 
sulfur-bearing particles, which are 
especially abundant over oceans. These 
particles are formed by di-methylsulfide 

— released by the phytoplankton — 
reacting in air. Scientists theorize that 
as the gas emissions increase, more 
cloud droplets form, and more clouds 
block solar rays. When this happens, 
phytoplankton growth drops and with 
it gas production. In effect, phytop- 
lankton and clouds act as a thermostat. 
Unfortunately, phytoplankton are being 
harmed by water pollution. 

Lions Club Plans Snake Kill 

In June, AP reported that the Lions 
Club in the eastern Washington town 
of Warden was adopting the Texas trad- 
ition (practiced in Sweetwater, TX, and 
elsewhere in TX and Oklahoma) of a 
rattlesnake roundup. On July 4, the club 
was to offer rewards for the biggest rat- 
tlesnake caught, the most caught, and 
the most in terms of total weight 
caught. Assuming it was held, this roun- 
dup was particularly heinous in view of 
eastern Washington’s paucity of snakes 

— a paucity so pronounced that organiz- 
ers expected many of the snakes to be 
brought in from Oregon, Montana, and 
California. 

We would appreciate hearing from 
anyone with information on whether 
this roundup was indeed held or 
whether environmentalists succeeded 
in stopping it. We also seek information 
on the date of the annual Sweetwater 
snake slaughter. 

Buy 'Baccer Designer Genes 

Genetic engineers in Belgium are per- 
fecting a strain of tobacco that resists 
tobacco homworm — a worm that com- 
monly eats tobacco leaves — by produc- 
ing its own insecticide. The engineers 
have modified a gene of the bacterium. 
Bacillus thuringiensis (Bt), which they 
insert into the plants. Toxins produced 
by Bt are already used on forests 
throughout eastern Canada and in parts 
of the US to combat gypsy moths. While 
professional foresters have praised Bt 
as a benign alternative to chemical pes- 
ticides, environmentalists are begin- 
ning to learn of serious side-effects of 
Bt spraying. Tests with the new tobacco 
strain proved successful in repelling to- 
bacco homworm, and plants with the 
special gene passed in on to their offspr- 
ing. Robert Shields of Unilever Re- 
search in England warned that relying 
on a single gene for resistance could lead 
to pests becoming immune to the toxin. 
(AP) 

Letters 

*It has recently come to environmen- 
talists’ attention that the problem of 
timber firms arranging to have taxpayer 
funded trappers kill bears on their lands 
is not limited to Washington; it is com- 
mon in California, too. On Humboldt 
County timber lands belonging to 


Louisiana Pacific, Areata Redwood, 
Simpson, and Bamum Timber Com- 
pany, trappers with the US Agriculture 
Department’s Animal Damage Control 
division killed more than 40 bears, at 
the request of the companies, last 
spring. The firms claim that the bears 
cost them money by eating the cambium 
layer of trees in spring. Damage to trees 
by bears tends to occur along logging 
roads; so, in Oregon, experimenters 
have planted legumes and other sweet 
plants along roadways in hopes that 
hungry bears will consume these plants 
rather than sap from conifers. In 
California, however, such efforts are not 
being attempted and timber firms can 
easily obtain depredation permits. 
Please write to the California Fish and 
Game Commission (1416 Ninth St., Sac- 
ramento, CA 95814) and request an end 
to the bear depredation program. 

Would A Birth Dearth Bring Mirth to 
Earth? 

Twenty years ago, Paul Ehrlich 
awakened the US public to the tragedy 
of overpopulation with his book The 
Time Bomb. Since then, many environ- 
mentalists have held that the key to re- 
storing the health of Earth is to drasti- 
cally reduce human population. (Some 
deep ecologists suggest an optimum 
population of 100 million — 2% of the 
current five billion. ) However, this year 
an alleged demographer, Ben Watten- 
berg, is seeking to send Americans back 
to bed with his book The Birth Dearth. 
Wattenberg urges Americans to have 
more babies, lest the US fall victim to 
economic stagnation, a weaker national 
defense, and a declining number of 
babies in comparison to communist and 
Third World countries. Were Witten- 
berg's book to achieve its ends, we 
would soon see US tax incentives for 
having babies similar to those already 
in place in France and other Western 
European nations with relatively low 
birth rates. (San Francisco Chronicle, 
8-3-87) 

Monkey Romps Through Plane 

In late July, a Macaque Monkey es- 
caped from her cage in the cargo hold 
of a jumbo jet that landed in New York’s 
Kennedy Airport. An airport animal 
control officer then spent 90 minutes 
chasing the monkey. The monkey may 
have sensed that the fate awaiting her 
would be grim; she was one of 60 mon- 
keys bound for a Long Island research 
facility, having been flown from the 
Philippines. So intimidating was this 12 
pound one-year-old, that 20 workers re- 
fused to unload the plane’s cargo, fear- 
ing bites and saying that dealing with 
renegade primates was not in their con- 
tract. The monkey deftly eluded cap- 
ture until she entered the cockpit and 
tried to leap through the windshield. 
The officer then seized the stunned 
monkey and was duly bitten. She was 
taken to the airport’s animal shelter . 
. . and has probably since been killed 
or rendered dysfunctional by lab resear- 
chers. (New York Newsday, 7-31-87). 

Inyo Power Line Damaged 

On July 31, a 120-foot power tower 
near Independence, Inyo County, 
California, was toppled. The FBI has 
since been investigating this incident to 
determine whether it is related to simi- 
lar attacks on power lines in northern 
California and Oregon. Saboteurs cut 
guy wires to fell the Los Angeles De- 
partment of Water and Power 
(LADWP) tower, which was vulnerable 
because of having only one leg. The FBI 
planned to analyze, at their lab in 
Washington, the marks left on the cut 
guy wires. The LADWP is disliked by 
many in the Inyo area because of its 
diversion of streams feeding Mono 
Lake. (Review- Herald, 8-20-87) 


Chernobyl Killed 15,000!? 

Former Soviet nuclear engineer Igor 
Gerashchenko stated to the Commission 
on Security and Cooperation (which 
monitors compliance with the Helsinki 
human right accords) that, not merely 
35 as claimed, but 15,000 people have 
already died due to the Chernobyl acci- 
dent. Igor said people who died in the 
hospital were discharged as needing no 
further treatment (which, no doubt, 
would be true were embalmment barred). 
(Seattle Times) 




LORE 


Japan Kills For Knowledge 

Rick Davis, our EF! Japan correspon- 
dent, sends the following report: The 
Japanese whaling community, which 
continually criticizes the International 
Whaling Commission (IWC) for being 
“unscientific,” is about to begin an un- 
scientific program of “scientific whal- 
ing.” Known-as “survey whaling” to the 
Japanese, the program calls for the 
slaughter-bf 825 Minke and 50 Sperm 
Whales each year in the Antarctic 
Ocean. The Japanese government 
claims that killing whales is a good way 
of learning how many remain. Scientists 
have shown the fallacy of the Japanese 
method (see “With Harpoon and Pocket 
Calculator," New Scientist, 7-2-87). 

The real purpose of Japan’s “scientific 
whaling" is to keep whale meat on the 
shelves of Japanese grocery stores and 
to maintain the whaling industry. As a 
Japanese newspaper columnist wrote, 
“Meat from the whales taken for scien- 
tific purposes will be offered to 
consumers.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write a letter 


nate, DC 20510), and to your represen- 
tative (House of Representatives, DC 
20515). 


Letters Against Acid Rain Needed 

Greenpeace recently sent its mem- 
bers an alert seeking letters in support 
of legislation on acid rain. Earth First! 
insists that the bills now being debated 
in Congress are not strong enough. We 
urge readers to urge their congressper- 
sons to greatly strengthen these bills 
with the goal of quickly eliminating acid 
rain. The Greenpeace alert provides 
background information: 

Both houses of Congress have intro- 
duced legislation to curb acid rain-caus- 
ing emissions. For the first time, such 
legislation is supported by a broad coal- 
ition in Congress. Although the House 
and Senate versions of the “Acid Depos- 
ition Control Act of 1987” (HR 2666 and 
S 321) and the Senate “New Clean Air 
Act” (S 300) are not perfect, Greenpeace 
and other environmental groups sup- 
port the bills as a first step toward stop- 
ping industrial air pollution and acid 
rain. 


to the Fisheries Agency and tell them 
what you think of the Japanese proposal 
for “survey” whaling. Tell them it would 
be easy for a country with Japan’s 
economic resources to find new employ- 
ment for the whalers, and that you hope 
that Japan does not do to the whales 
what it is doing to the rainforests of 
Southeast Asia. Send to: 100 Tokyo-to, 
Chiyoda-ku, Kasumigaseki 1-2-1, 
Suisancho (Fisheries Agency), Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Animal Welfare Act Violated 

The United Action for Animals (205 
E 42nd St, New York, NY 10017) reports 
the following grim news: The Animal 
Welfare Act supposedly ensures that 
laboratory animals will be humanely 
treated “throughout their stay in 
laboratories.” But in a joint project of 
United Action for Animals and the Ani- 
mal Legal Defense Fund, 141 flagrant 
violations of the act have been 
documented from experimenters’ own 
published papers. These violations fall 
into four categories: 1) Illegal withhold- 
ing of anesthetics. 2) Illegal withholding 
of analgesics. The Animal Welfare Act 
requires not only anesthetics during in- 
jury, but also analgesics (pain-killers), 
after injury. 3) Impermissible pain (pain 
inflicted in experiments which have no 
relevance to life-threatening diseases 
affecting humans). 4) Illegal exemption 
of warm-blooded species. The Animal 
Welfare Act exempts farm animals used 
to improve food or fiber (wool) and 
horses “not used in research.” Yet some 
experiments on these animals have no- 
thing to do with food or fiber. 

If you doubt the relevance of animal 
rights issues to deep ecology, remember 
that the radical Rudolph Bahro, former 
German Green leader, resigned from 
the Greens after they failed to take a 
strong stand against lab animal ex- 
perimentation. Bahro considered ani- 
mal experimentation to be one of the 
main pillars supporting the industrial 
machine. You can fight the machine and 
help stop lab animal abuse by writing 
four letters: to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (Richard Lyng, Secretary, US Ag- 
riculture Dept., 14th St. & Indepen- 
dence Ave. SW, Rm 200A, Washington, 
DC 20250), to your two senators (Se- 


S 321 and S 300 would both reduce 
sulfur dioxide emissions by about 50%, 
the same reduction mandated by 
Canada’s federal acid rain abatement 
program. Both bills would cut nitrogen 
oxide emissions, tighten emission stan- 
dards for motor vehicles, and mandate 
tripartite negotiations with Canada and 
Mexico for greater international cooper- 
ation in controlling air pollution. S 300 
also sets requirements for additional 
toxic air pollutants emitted by motor 
vehicles (carbon monoxide, particu- 
lates, and hydrocarbons), and requires 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) to establish new source perfor- 
mance standards for facilities used in 
new types of energy production such 
as oil shale and synthetic fuel. 

The House bill, HR 2666, would re- 
duce sulfur dioxide emissions by 10 mil- 
lion tons rather than the 12 million tons 
eliminated by S 300 and S 321. Several 
provisions of the bill represent attempts 
by congresspersons to break barriers 
to action which have previously resulted 
in the defeat of acid rain legislation. One 
such provision is a federal subsidy fund 
thflt would protect consumers from rate 
increases of more than 10%. The sub- 
sidy program would also help protect 
existing jobs by allowing states to con- 
tinue to use high sulfur coal by installing 
stack scrubbers. Unfortunately this has 
the effect of perpetuating the use of coal 
rather than promoting alternative 
energy sources that do not contribute 
to such hazards of carbon dioxide build- 
up as the “Greenhouse” global warming 
effect. 

Offshore oil development also pol- 
lutes the air. Hydrocarbons are released 
during exploration and production 
phases. Large diesel engines which 
power the drilling operations release 
nitrogen oxides and other toxics into 
the air. S 321 includes an outer continen- 
tal shelf provision which would require 
that offshore air polluters meet the re- 
quirements of the state adjacent to the 
source of the pollution. 

In general. S 300, S 321, and HR 2666 
represent improved understanding by 
Congress of the need for air pollution 
controls. This Congressional support is 
needed to force the Reagan administra- 
tion to reduce emissions rather than 


spend taxpayer money on clean coal 
technology research. 

RIC Sends Alert 

John Seed, Australia EF! contact and 
leader of Rainforest Information Centre 
(POB 368, Lismore, NSW 2480 Au- 
stralia) sends this alert: The Australian 
Government has advertised its inten- 
tion to nominate the Wet Tropics of 
northeast Queensland to the World 
Heritage list. Although only 1/1000 of 
Australia’s land mass, this area contains 
one-third of Australia’s plant and animal 
species. If the nomination succeeds, 
control of these rainforests will be taken 
out of the hands of the Queensland state 
government and the mining, logging, 
real estate and other business interests 
that are presently carving up the area. 
The Federal Government has called for 
all interested parties to provide com- 
ment on the proposed nomination. 
Please write in support of the proposed 
listing to: The Rainforest Unit, Dept, 
of the Environment, GPO Box 787, Can- 
berra, ACT 2601, Australia. The 
Queensland government has declared 
its intention to mount a High Court chal- 
lenge should the listing proceed. It is 
of great importance that all parties be 
made aware of the international signifi- 
cance of the area. For this reason, sup- 
port from outside Australia is particu- 
larly important. Closing date for com- 
ments is 22 October 1987. 

Chicago EF! Publishes Newsletter 
Chicago Earth First! has published 
“Issue Number First!” of its newsletter. 
To obtain it, and to join EF! in the City 
of Fraternal Amity, call Hal at 341-0800, 
business hours, or write EF!, POB 
6424, Evanston, IL 60204. The follow- 
ing is drawn from the newsletter: 

Chicago’s first EF! meeting was 
great; 20 people attended. Major topics 
included: Rainforest Week in Sep- 
tember, encouraging ecology-conscious- 
ness through media, toxic waste in Lake 
Michigan, Old Earth religion, the Coors 
siege on eastern America, restoration 
of urban prairie, animal rights, patriar- 
chy (are pets a form of livestock? are 
women formed into livestock?), demo 
tactics (dress like a nun), appropriate 
human biomass for Earth (Arne Naess 
says 250 million, tops; sorry, 96% of you 
gotta go), and organic approaches to 
yuppicide. 

Ethiopian Resettlement Fails 

The following is condensed from an 
announcement by ecologist Sandra 
Steingraber. 

“In 1986, 1 investigated the ecological 
implications of the massive resettle- 
ment program in southwest Ethiopia. 
The results of this study, ‘Resettlement 
in Ethiopia: Ecological Excuses and 
Environmental Consequences,’ are 
published in the forthcoming book, The 
Spoils of Famine (Cultural Survival 
Report 25, 1986; $10; Cultural Survival, 
11 Divinity Ave, Cambridge, MA 02138). 

“. . .[E]vidence strongly suggests 
that the resettlements in Ethiopia are 
precipitating a far-reaching environ- 
mental disaster, possibly involving — 
1) increased siltation of the Nile River 
system; 2) massive deforestation of 
Ethiopia’s last remaining forests as hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are moved 
into the drainage basins of the Nile 
Rivers; 3) the destruction of the genetic 
resources of arabica coffee, one of the 
world’s most important crop plants, in- 
digenous to the forested habitats slated 
for resettlement. 

“. . . Ethiopia’s resettlement program 
has moved at least 600,000 people from 
the northern highlands into the ‘virgin, 
fertile’ lands in the south and west. The 
Ethiopian government has said it plans 
to move at least this many more in the 
near future, transforming the forests 
into large-scale collective farms. 

The implementation of the program 
has been widely criticized for its human 
rights abuses. However, the assumption 
that resettlement is an ecologically 
sound answer to the problem of recur- 
rent famine has not come under public 
scrutiny. . . . 

According to those people who had 
traditionally occupied the forested 
southern lands — now seized for reset- 
tlement purposes — the soil and climate 
of much of the region is unsuitable for 
large-scale cereal agriculture - which is 
why it had been preserved as a forested 
hunting ground by their ancestors. 

One of the largest resettlement sites 
is within Gambella National Park, a 


virgin, tropical forest once renowned for 
its great diversity of wild game. The 
Akobo River, the White Nile’s largest 
tributary, flows through this region. 
Resettlement escapees reported that 
they had been used as human machines 
to clearcut vast tracts of forest here. 

According to engineers at the Roseries 
Dam along the Blue Nile in Sudan, silt 
deposition in the reservoir has dramat- 
ically increased recently — probably 
due to accelerated deforestation in 
southwest Ethiopia.” 


Awa Project May Save Forest 

The following message comes from 
Rainforest Information Centre. POB 
368, Lismore, NSW 2480 Australia. 

In August 1980, turn representatives 
of the Rainforest information Centre ar- 
rived in Ecuador in response to an in- 
vitation from the Consultant to the 
Tohar Donoso Project , on behalf of the 
Awa people. 

Tobar Donoso is a settlement on the 
Colombian -Ecuadorian border deep in 
the territory of the Aim Indians. These 
people inhabit l.i0,()00 hectares of pri- 
mary rainforest and practice a hunting 
gathering way of life. 

The Awa wanted experienced people 
to look at their land and devise a sus- 
tainable development scheme for the 
outlying areas. In 1986, the Awa were 
given Ecuadorian citizenship, which 
will permit them to receive legal title 
to their land. They marked the bound- 
aries of their land by cutting a track 
known as the “manga'' around the 
perimeter. This tmck is about 20 metres 
wide and needs to interylanted with dif- 
ferent species, or distinct species of the 
surrounding forest, so that the logging 
companies and settlers ( colonos) know 
where the Awa territory begins. It is a 
physical boundary as well as a demar- 
cation live. . . . 

The Ecuadorian Government has set 
a valuable precedent in encouraging 
this project, but still the progmmnte 
exists on slender threads of interna- 
tional cooperation. The scope of the 
progmmme increased in November 
1986 when the Colombian Government 
agreed to work with the Ecuadorian 
Government. This will seethe inclusion 
of a further 280,000 hectares of rain- 
forest — Awa land on the Colombian 
side of the border. 

There now exists a bi-national prog- 
mmme to preserve over a million acres 
of pristine minforest and the 10,000 
Awa who inhabit this region. We were 
informed that the Awa would be given 
legal title to their land on both sides 
of the border, but as yet, even on the 
Ecuadorian side, them remain stum- 
bling blocks between the Awa and the 
colonos as to where the land begins and 
ends. 

The World Wildlife Fund, also in 
November of 1986, decided to support 
the two Governments in this prog- 
mmme, and a bi-national management 
plan should be formed by the tivo coun- 
tries in the next 18 months. The RIC 
has been invited by both Governments 
to participate in this scheme. . . . 

A far-reaching perspective that we 
wish to offer is the possible preservation 
of the genetic diversity of Pacific Tmp- 
ical America. The Arm territory is 
linked to the Cotokatchi Caiapers Bio- 
sphere Reserve — 200,000 hectares of 
minforest. Unfortunately there are 
plans to push a road through this re- 
serve. These regions have important 
connections to the Choco region. There 
is a National Park in the north of the 
Choco region, and five tribal groups in- 
habit the Choco. The preservation of the 
Choco, Arm and Caiapers regions could 
ensure the preservation of the genetic 
diversity of Pacific Tropical America 
which used to extend from Northern 
Peru to Costa Rica. 


Freddie Halts Logging! 

Supervisor Orville Daniels has im- 
posed a 10-year moratorium on logging 
in the Lolo Creek area of the Lolo 
National Forest west of Missoula. The 
moratorium is a response to ecological 
devastation wrought by Champion Inter- 
national and Plum Creek Timber Co. on 
their private lands adjacent to Lolo 
National Forest. Further logging in the 
Lolo Creek area would so disturb the 
ecosystem that even the Forest Service 
will not sanction it. 
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THE MAASAI 



by Tom Stoddard 

In most of East Africa you hardly 
realize you are in Africa at all. There 
are a few unusual things like the Toyota 
pickup buses with two rows of benches 
on each side packed with passengers 
who’ve used every other space to pile 
up their animals, crops and battered be- 
longings. And, of course, the people are 
all black. Mostly though you see neatly 
tended farms with rows of corn or to- 
matoes or coffee bushes. Many of the 
houses are European in design. 

Our group could be in Oregon or Mis- 
souri. There are no large ungulates 
grazing. Giraffes, African Elephants, 
Cape Buffalo and gazelles would de- 
stroy the crops. Then suddenly we are 
in Maasai country; we see four Giraffes 
lazily grazing the treetops on a hillside 
and six Thompson’s Gazelles brousing 
at roadside and twitching nervously for 
fear of predators. The Maasai are 
among them tending their flocks. 

Having seen this phenomenon in the 
Samburu and the Masai Mara, I asked 
Peter Silvester, our guide, if the Maasai 
are uniquely responsible for the preser- 
vation of the abundant wildlife? He re- 
plied that some people, including him- 
self, have concluded they are. He 
explained that the Maasai believe the 
highest form of civilization is one in 
which all natural things remain in bal- 
ance and harmony. This order and com- 
pleteness occur when all parts of nature 
are present in their natural proportions. 
To upset the balance of nature is evil. 
For example, to kill all the Cape Buffalo 
because they are heavy grazers and 
competitors with Maasai cattle is un- 
thinkable to a Maasai. The wild animals 
are considered relatives of the Maasai 
and together they complete the great 
harmonious family of nature. Unlike 
most other peoples, they believe the 
Earth is sacred and should not be 
pierced for agriculture or any other pur- 
pose. If you pierce the Earth you allow 
the good spirits out and once out, they 
never return. The Maasai grow nothing 
and do not dig wells or put pumps in 
the ground. They take water only from 
natural sources. Maasai women, who 
are responsible for the water supply, 
often must walk many miles for it across 
their parched land. Another example of 
Maasai reverence for Earth is their be- 
lief that the only way to pass over the 
Earth is to walk. They consider driving 
a vehicle crazy. 

These facts made me anxious for 
more. Peter Silvester had grown up 
among the Maasai, and from our conver- 
sations I collected fascinating informa- 
tion. For this article I’ve also used other 
sources including an Italian booklet on 
the Maasai by S. Trinci. 

Some aspects of the Maasai life are 
found among no other people in the 
world, and others are unique in Africa. 
The Maa language is unrelated to any 
other language in the world. This unre- 
latedness is unique among African lan- 
guages and is rare anywhere. There is 
no written form of Maa other than Euro- 
pean devised spelling. ’Maasai’ means 
people who speak the Maa language. 
Some observers spell ’Maasai’ with the 
double aa to be consistent with their 
pronunciation and spelling of the Maa 
language, but the more common spel- 
ling is ’Masai.’ 

Another rare Maasai trait is their lack 
of numbers. The way they count their 
cattle is to give them names which are 
made into an order poem. The male 
child who helps with the herding is re- 
quired at the beginning and end of the 
day to line the cattle up in their proper 
order. Then the parent recites the poem 
and accounts for all the cattle. 

Since the Maasai have no written lan- 
guage, early details about them are 
scarce. The first definite reference to 
the Maasai is by a ninth century Chinese 
explorer who reports them in the area 
of the upper Nile in the Sudan and 
Ethiopia. Some believe they date back 
to a Nilotic people mentioned in ancient 
Egyptian literature about 3000 BC. 
Those people lived on a bend of the Nile, 
herded cattle, briefly tried agriculture 
and found it unsatisfactory. There are 
also romantic tales about the Maasai 
coming from a lost Roman legion or 
being an ancient tribe of Israel, but no 
one actually knows. The Maasai’s own 
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legends speak of their migrations from 
a faraway place to their present loca- 
tion. They were in their present location 
in Kenya and Tanzania when 17th cen- 
tury European explorers discovered 
them. The tribe called the Samburu, so 
called because they live along the Sam- 
buru River, are actually Maasai and 
speak Maa. The Maasai loiboni (sha- 
mans) had a minor squabble a couple 
centuries ago and the group now known 
as the Samburu headed north and set- 
tled. 

A newborn Maasai is given a pet name 
for a year before it is given a proper 
Maasai name. This is because of the 
high infant mortality and the need to 
give full funeral rights to all properly 
named Maasai. The first few years for 
a child are spent around the family hut 
and encang or village. Children are re- 
quired to help as much as possible, and 
at age three or four the boys begin help- 
ing older brothers herd goats and the 
girls take over specific hearth and home 
duties. At eight or nine a boy can be 
in charge of an entire herd of cattle. 
The boy owns any animals bom while 
he is herding them. 

Every seven to eight years — the 
exact date is set by the loiboni — the 
Maasai have manhood and womanhood 
rites. The boys 14 and over who are not 
warriors become warrior designates 
called layoni. This includes some over 
20 years old. They build a manyatta, or 
male village, where they live until the 
next group of warrior designates comes 
of age in seven to eight years. During 
their first six months as layoni, to shar- 
pen their warrior skills, they hunt small 
birds which they make into elaborate 
bonnets called muktani headdresses. 
The leader of the layoni, called the 
alatuno, is allowed to hunt colorful 
birds. All other layoni can only hunt 
LBJ birds (little brown jobs). After 
undergoing circumcision, during which 
they must show no pain, and healing, 
they become young warriors. Tradition- 
ally, the young women underwent 
female circumcision, or cliterectomy, a 
practice now forbidden and occurring 
only occasionally in remote areas. Dur- 
ing the seven years the young warriors 
live in their manyatta they are not al- 
lowed to buy a wife. They do have sex 
with pre-pubescent girls who are sent 
to the manyatta as part of their woman- 
hood rites; this avoids unwanted pre- 
gnancies. During this young warrior 
period males are taught the Maasai ritu- 
als and practices by the warriors and 
elders; they practice warfare, and raid 
surrounding tribes. 

After passing all the tests the young 
warrior becomes a warrior and is per- 
mitted to wear the bright tunic of a war- 
rior. He is allowed to marry. He builds 
his hut from sticks, mud and cow dung. 
He must buy his wife with cattle he 
has earned, which is a substantial in- 
vestment. The men believe the practice 
of cliterectomy keeps wives from enjoy- 
ing sex too much and thus wanting to 
run off with other men. The warrior’s 
first wife builds her hut on the right of 
his and builds a separate entrance for 
herself and her children. The warrior 
has an entrance only he uses. The sec- 
ond wife builds her hut on the left; and 
future wives, of which there is no limit 
except economics, alternate in the same 
fashion. After marriage Maasai women 
shave their heads and polish them with 
fat or butter. Wives milk the cattle, 
cook, and care for the small children. 
Maasai society is patriarchal, but the 
women do have rights. For example, her 
husband cannot enter her hut without 
her permission and she is permitted to 
have any man stay with her, particularly 
if her husband is not taking care of busi- 
ness. He is required to provide for and 
protect his wife. Her primary task is 
to care for him. 

After another seven years, the war- 
rior can become a young elder, whereby 
he holds more prestige in the tribe and 
is consulted by the elders. After a satis- 
factory seven years as a young elder, 
he can become an elder. Elders make 
all the important tribal decisions such 
as those concerning war, rituals and re- 
lations with the national government. 
They must reach consensus and there 
is no time limit for reaching one. Some 
decisions take years. 

The majestic Maasai warriors are the 


most feared and respected warriors in 
Africa. They are tall, lean and ex- 
tremely agile. Even the wild predators 
fear them and give them no trouble in 
situations where they would attack 
other humans. No one has ever con- 
quered them. If you pass through 
Maasailand, you pass with Maasai per- 
mission. If you commit a transgression 
in Maasailand and are speared by a 
Maasai, they are right and you are 
wrong — a possibility that causes the 
tour companies to try to prevent all con- 
tact. 

The married women are equally beau- 
tiful, but their shaved heads polished 
with fat look exotic at first. The men 
constantly comb and braid their hair, 
coloring it with ochre and greasing it 
with fat and butter. All Maasai are vain 
and the best gifts you can give them 
are mirrors in which to admire them- 
selves. The men carry their macho ways 
to great lengths. On Lamu Island in 
the Indian Ocean I met the First Secret- 
ary in the British Embassy in Kenya, 
and he told of a project in Maasai coun- 
try where they hired Maasai workmen. 
After a couple months the British asked 
why the Maasai did not use the toilets 
provided for workers. They learned it 
is forbidden for a Maasai warrior to let 
anyone see him relieve himself, and they 
would leave the job site for a half hour 
walk to have privacy. 

The men spend long days walking in- 
cessantly, herding their flocks to new 
pasture. Away from their encang they 
build corrals of thorn bushes. The 
women also walk incessantly, doing vari- 
ous tasks and carrying water. The war- 
riors can run all day for several days 
and cover great distances. Almost all 
Maasai are tall and wiry even in middle 
age. The walking and running probably 
contribute more to their good health 
than anything else. I never saw a Maasai 
smoke. They do chew a stimulant from 
a bush called mirak, which is like drink- 
ing 20 cups of coffee. Both men and 
women pierce their earlobes with 
enormous openings. They do not prac- 
tice scarification, common among other 
Africans. At the Masai Mara I noticed 
the Maasai guards had removed their 
ear lobe decorations and had the lobes 
wrapped over the top of their ears to 
keep them out of the way. 

The cause of the warrior raids on sur- 
rounding tribes traces back to their re- 
ligious beliefs. The Maasai believe in 
one god, Ngai. He is incorporeal and 
his throne is Mt. Kilimanjaro. When 
Ngai separated sky and land, he created 
cattle and gave them all to the Maasai. 
Thus, others with cattle could only have 
obtained them by stealing from the 
Maasai. When the Maasai raid your cat- 
tle, they are only taking back what you 
stole. Other tribes disagree with this 
concept. Tales of Ngai are illustrated 
with parables, anecdotes, or jokes. He 
is reported to be a joker, perhaps the 
only god with a great sense of humor. 
He laughs at the creatures of the Earth. 

Maasai reportedly have no belief in 
immortality. After proper funeral rites 
the body is carried into the wilderness 
and left for carnivores to eat. Sick per- 


sons are kept in a hut, but dying persons 
are put in open air. It is bad luck to 
have someone die in a hut. 

The Maasai were never made slaves. 
They would rather die; and, if captured, 
would die by their own hands or by 
starving. Arab slave traders steered 
clear of Maasailand, not wanting to be 
killed by these fierce people. It is re- 
ported that if you put Maasais in jail, 
they die because they see every day as 
a new time and cannot conceive of get- 
ting out of jail. 

The greatest achievement of a female 
Maasai is to produce a warrior. When 
one of her sons becomes a warrior she 
is permitted to wear a brass bracelet 
above her elbow which is a lifelong pass- 
port to food and shelter in any Maasai 
village. Warriors never show pain or 
emotion. Some attribute this to their 
good health. Maasai have a much 
greater life expectancy than other na- 
tives. They have a great sense of humor 
and love games. I was permitted to play 
a game with them called “hit the lion.” 
They stand about 15 feet from a large 
coin and throw smaller coins at it. If a 
smaller coin hits the lion the thrower 
is the winner. I played against several 
warriors, most of whom hit the lion; I 
did not. They were amused. 

The Samburu Maasai danced for us. 
A few days earlier we had seen a dance 
rigged for tourists performed by the 
Kikuyu. The Kikuyu went through the 
motions with no enthusiasm; it re- 
minded me of bored tour guides. The 
Maasai dance, however, bubbled with 
enthusiasm and power. They leaped 
straight up like frightened gazelles; and 
often landed on rocks that would make 
me scream with pain, yet they took no 
notice. The women undulated their 
heads and shoulders making their 
necklaces jump; and shook their arms, 
rattling their bracelets. The men and 
women rattled their ankle bracelets and 
chanted as they danced. Theirs were 
honest emotions and they related to one 
another with good humor. One of the 
males kept slapping one of the girls on 
the head with his long braided hair. This 
is the way a warrior tells a woman he 
is interested in her. 

To live their ideal of harmony with 
nature and toleration of wildlife in their 
territory, the Maasai put themselves 
and their herds at a disadvantage. Their 
cattle are guarded and penned at night 
to protect them from wild predators. 
These precautions could be eliminated 
if they eliminated the predators. To 
herd and pen livestock puts the live- 
stock at a disadvantage to wild ungu- 
lates who can follow forage freely. I 
know of no other people who tolerate 
such a profusion of wild animals on their 
lands and do not hunt them. Their cattle 
are susceptible to diseases to which the 
wild animals are immune such as sleep- 
ing sickness (transmitted by the tsetse 
fly), East Coast fever and rinderpest. 
Visualize a stockman of the US West 
with predators threatening his cattle, 
and wild ungulates on “his” land out- 
numbering his cattle twenty to one and 
making it difficult to provide fodder for 
his cattle. Goodbye predators, goodbye 


ungulates. »»>w* ... •. , 

Tlie Maasai are a pastoral people who 
do not ordinarily hunt nor eat wild ani- 
mals. They do hunt predators who eat 
their cattle and/or goats. This is usually 
an old Lion who has lost its ability to 
catch wild game. The Maasai chase the 
Lion into a circle where they press in 
until the Lion attacks a warrior. It is 
then that warrior’s duty to kill the Lion 
with his spear. All other Maasai stand 
aside during the battle except the war- 
rior opposite the attacked warrior, who 
is required to grab the Lion’s tail and 
pull the Lion backward. If either war- 
rior is completely disabled or killed, the 
next warrior in the circle takes over 
until he is done in and so on until the 
Lion is finished. Elias, our Maasai elder 
guide, showed us sears in his hand 
where a Lion had punctured it. 

Elias drove our group to Ngorongoro 
Crater — a collapsed volcanic cone ten 
miles across, with the rim entirely in- 
tact, teeming with wildlife. On the way 
there, we came to a group of dusty leg- 
ged Maasai children and, uncharacteris- 
tic of guides, Elias stopped. The chil- 
dren lined up at his driver’s position 
then each came forward bow'ing her/his 
head to him. He placed his palm on the 
top of each child’s head. Then each 
looked at him with a golden smile. It 
w r as a religious experience for me, of 
which I don’t have many. 1 was seeing 
something special but did not learn 
what until I reached Silvester. Elias 
only grunted, “custom,” when I asked 
him. Silvester explained that Elias is a 
Maasai elder and is therefore venerated 
by the tribe. When a Maasai child meets 
an elder, the child bow’s her/his head. 
If the elder knows the child has been 
good, he puts his hand on the child’s 
head as greeting and blessing. If he 
does not, the child is crushed and knows 
his or her ways need mending. 

Elias led us on a wonderful wildlife 
run. We saw Cheetahs and two 
rhinoceros. I asked Elias if the rhino 
would survive. He said they would soon 
all be gone. I gave him my Earth First! 
t-shirt. It makes my heart sing to vis- 
ualize a Maasai elder in Ngorongoro 
wearing an EF! shirt. 

The Maasai probably eat the most un- 
usual diet on Earth, consisting of cur- 
dled milk from their brahmin type cattle 
and goats, occasionally mixed with 
blood they bleed from their cattles’ 
jugular veins. They only eat beef or goat 
meat on infrequent ritual occasions. A 
warrior must not let a woman see him 
eat meat, or it becomes contaminated 
and must be throwm away. They eat 
some wild berries but very few grains 
or vegetables. Those that do, such as 
some citified ones, balloon to enormous 
size because they cannot metabolize car- 
bohydrates. The milk and blood diet 
makes other people ill. The Maasai are 
the only humans who can exist on it. 
Scientists are studying them and their 
diet. 

The Maasai cling to their rituals and 
beliefs more fiercely than any other 
people in Africa. There are 40 tribes in 
Kenya and 120 in Tanzania and all except 
the Maasai accept modem education, 
agriculture, science and dress. You oc- 
casionally meet Maasai who work in 
lodges or as guards (Maasai are highly 
prized for the latter). Generally they 
work a few years to buy cattle and then 
return to the tribal life they love. The 
Maasai still cling to tribal rule of land 
despite intense pressure by the govern- 
ment to accept smaller group or indi- 
vidual ownership — a divide and con- 
quer strategy. 

There still are few western influences 
on the Maasai. Missionaries have tried 
to convert them to Christianity with 
love, medicine, education and rice — 
but with no success. Muslims have tried 
to convert them with similar tactics and 
the sword, but with no success. Maasai 
usually kill such interlopers, and there 
are no proselytizing religions in Maasai- 
land. They generally reject western 
medicine, preferring their own herbal 
remedies, and are w’illing to endure a 
high death rate to live their own beliefs. 
They do now, how r ever, allow their cattle 
to be inoculated and treated for hoof 
and mouth disease, East Coast fever 
and rinderpest. This has upset the de- 
licate ecological balance they developed 
over the centuries by causing cattle 
overpopulation. More cattle, more graz- 
ing, more food for more humans and 
the results are obvious as you drive 
through Maasailand. The land is over- 
grazed and rapidly eroding. The solu- 
tion is not in sight; but whatever the 
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solution is, it should be a Maasai solu- 
tion not one from outside. 

The government, big business, de- 
velopment banks and other tribes think 
they know what is best for the Maasai. 
The Kenyan government greedily wants 
to develop Maasailand with agriculture 
to feed their overpopulated nation. 
Everyone, except the Maasai, say the 
Maasai must change to live in the mod- 
em world. The constant pressures are 
making inroads and could cause Maasai 
culture to disintegrate. Today there is 
virtually no mental illness, suicide, al- 
coholism, drug addiction or crime 
among the Maasai but as modem de- 
velopment forces push them toward our 
notion of civilization they will acquire 
these diseases. If the increasing pres- 
sures on the Maasai to change their an- 
cient ways are successful we will wit- 
ness the end of their fierce, wild, free 
way of life, and their land covered with 
wild animals. 

I greatly admire the Maasai. I admire 
their beautiful concept of the universe. 
I admire their concept of harmony in 
the natural order. Mostly 1 admire their 
deep love for their natural world and 
their uncompromising fierceness to pre- 
serve it. If we Americans loved our wild- 
life and wilderness as fiercely as they 
do, we would not be facing constant 
crises of extinction. Some of us espouse 
such an ecological concept of the natural 
order and humankind’s place in it, but 
few live it at such risks as the Maasai 
— who through these risks find kinship 
with the Earth, happiness and laughter 
in their lives. We all have far more to 
learn from the Maasai than they from 
us. 


that the greatest warrior is free of ag- 
gression, not controlled by regimenta- 
tion or anger. 

Keeping these loose principles in 
mind in my own work. I have tried to 
develop a simple scientific understand- 
ing of the difficult ways in which we 
artificially affect the landscape of 
Earth, and how we might affect it less. 
Somehow, as well as curtailing human 
despoilation. we must rely on her ability 
to recover, and battle those who would 
take advantage of her ability, as war- 
riors under the invisible generalships 
of the likes of Lao Tzu. 

An interpretation I have given to let- 
ting the Intelligence of Life, of Wilder- 
ness, act in its seemingly inactive way, 
is to point out a natural flow of adapta- 
bility stemming from the stimulation of 
the deep stability of Wilderness. This 
again raises the question of where the 
line of "civilized” human action should 
be drawn. Besides seeking the lowest 
impact possible, we should discuss lunv 
this impact works. It blocks the flowing 
adaptability if it tries to redirect it and 
limit it to some purpose. The natural 
adaptability flow is “All-Purpose." It is 
like Life as a Whole, forcing no single 
thing, and should not be forced. As folk 
wisdom says, leave things alone and 
they will (adapt) take care of them- 
selves. 

Contrarily, all of high tech and intru- 
sions into Wilderness interfere with the 
ways things naturally adapt, or the way 
one adjustment flows into another. But 
Nature (though not moral at all) has a 
helping balance for those who properly 
find or keep their respect for Life. Low 
interactions of living entities (interac- 
tions of birds, deer, insects, bacteria, 
etc.) or profound and balanced ones 
(earthquakes, tidal waves, volcanoes, 
exploding galaxies) stimulate this adap- 
tability flow in an endless cycle of 
dynamic balancing. 

By working carefully with “knotty 
strings" it is possible to calculate the 
visual qualities of landscape, which are 
not simply matters of opinion, accord- 
ing to the connections of the landscape 
with the holistic health of Earth scien- 
tifically interpreted according to the 
movement of adaptability flow. Scien- 
tific calculations show that the destruc- 
tion of wilderness cuts off the self-ad- 
justment of the ecological life-flow, 
bringing about environmental distur- 
bances and epidemics of artificially in- 
duced diseases. We calculate by making 
a vital, deep ecological connection clear 
between the unity of a landscape and 


the unity of ingredients tor making 
numbers that we can fim ov knotting 
strings. This is difficult to explain be- 
cause these connections cannot be re- 
duced to a scheme. They a;v sensed by 
a feeling for the active usefulness of all 
ecological knots, tyingthings together. 

The balance of Earth can be under- 
stood by the shapes of the landscape 
as its features change. We can read, and 
even calculate on our pocket strings, the 
flow of adaptability in the land’s con- 
flicts with the shocks of unwarranted 
human intrusions, which the adaptabil- 
ity flows around. Truly this is in the 
tradition of Thoreau’s dream with its 
rustic physics of the eye. 

The synchronicity or “meaningful 
coincidence” of the rustic mind with the 
Intelligence of Life — which knows how 
things should go because it shapes them 
correctly without having to stop to think 
— blossoms in a natural plot of ground. 
The human intelligence can properly 
take its illusory little place in the 
scheme of things only when the human 
being returns to the many-sided Intel- 
ligence of its Whole being. 

The idea of unselfconscious Intelli- 
gence accomplishing life correctly with- 
out forcing it was echoed in David 
Brow er’s remark that civilization is only 
a veneer over the deep evolutionary 
flow of things that brought humanity 
to pass (foreward to the book Gentle 
Wilderness). This deep evolutionary 
flow’ of things that is responsible for 
our human existence is a movement 
w’hose moving things are related by the 
natural logic which is the deepest basis 
for understanding how to properly limit 
civilization. We can always find this 
logic trustworthy, but we cannot very 
often or very well put it into words. 
Lao Tzu suggested that when w ? e speak 
we do not know. But if we properly limit 
our words, and our deeds, we can point 
past civilization to the trustworthiness 
of the natural logic of the evolutionary 
flow itself. It is then not hard to draw 
the appropriate lines in each case where 
civilization must stop. The difficulty 
only has come when we have imprisoned 
ourselves and been untrue to (our) Na- 
ture by trying to replace this logic with 
artificial ideas. In conclusion, we must 
draw the line of acceptable impact 
where the active usefulness of all 
ecological ties, the total mutual useful- 
ness, is not damaged by the way we 
act in each single case. Each time we 
are aware of unity ... no compromise 
in defense of Mother Earth. 


by Peter J. Bralver 


All life affects the world and all other 
life. Since we cannot avoid having some 
human impact on the wilderness, where 
do we draw the line? 

Life as a whole acts ambiguously, as 
if it did not act at all. Yet all things are 
accomplished by it. No single thing is 
forced by Life as a whole, yet in the 
end its way prevails over all special in- 
terests. It has been compared to an un- 
selfconscious intelligence which sparks 
conscious minds and guides them with- 
out needing to become conscious of it- 
self. Life is “unselfconscious” insofar as 
the Intelligence of Life is totally unself- 
ish and lacking in deliberative ego. But 
this unselfconscious intelligence prop- 
erly respects limits, understanding 
them in a way that the impatient con- 
sciousness — which jumps to rational 
conclusions or gets intoxicated on ideas 
or mere fonns — cannot. The paradox 
that what is unconscious of self can 
underetand suggests that Life acts at 
a level of intelligence beyond the appar- 
ent dualism of “feeling” and “realizing.” 

Lao Tzu said, more than 2000 years 
ago, that we must slow’ down the tempo 
of our life, do simple work with simple 
landscapes. We should curb our ambi- 
tion, discipline our conscious intelli- 
gence by substituting deep and simple 
methods for complicated ones. The idea 
is like doing complicated mathematics 
using knotted ropes instead of elaborate 
systems of computation. In the ancient 
Chinese Taoist writings which present 
these ideas is a philosophy of where 
civilization is to draw the line in acting 
and living within or alongside the Eter- 
nal Wilderness. Through the mythical 
idea of total noninterference runs a 
thread to the wisdom of the unselfcon- 
scious Intelligence of the Whole of Life. 

The more mechanical the contri- 
vance, the less it will be used. The less 
impact by us, the better. Such paradox- 
ical aphorisms as “Though there may 
be many machines, they will sit 
uselessly,” or “All of history can be 
found recorded in knotty strings" help 
put us more in touch with this Intelli- 
gence. These cryptic utterances are 
meant more to loosely guide us than to 
directly govern us. They are not the 
path itself to follow, but suggestions 
about where to make the trail across 
the great country without overimposing 
with our peculiar human intelligences 
and our works. 

Our thinking, properly, is rustic, with 
only the smallest hint of powerful and 
abstract reasoning. Thoreau describes 
this as having a sound which is given 
through the musical hum of work. This 
work is peaceful; it does not drown out 
its sound with violence. Lao Tzu says 




Wolf At The Door 
A Short Story 


by Mark Williams 

Even the sounds at night are different: 
new (but old), and mostly quite thrilling. 
But already I get ahead of myself. 

First, let me wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas. Or Happy Hanukkah. Maybe 
“Happy Winter Solstice” is best — if 
you know what any of those things are. 
If you still even have winters (though 
really, why wouldn’t you?). If there’s 
even a "you” to read this. 

Am I making any sense? 

I’m trying to get this written in a 
hurry, just a few pages, a quick scrawl, 
to stuff into the cookie jar. The cookie 
jar then gets sealed and put into the 
bomb shelter out back, which will have 
to do for a tomb. A cookie jar tomb. A 
nuke-age time capsule. I’m glad I never 
had to use the damn thing. 

No, instead of the bomb shelter, I’ll 
go off into the woods. They’re very dark 
woods — thick and inviting, and they 
come to within 50 feet of my back door. 
And though I’ve lived here 15 years, 
I’ve never explored them. 

That’s because they weren’t here two 
months ago. Right. As September drew 
to a close and a slight pre-Halloween 
whiff of Indian Summer laced the air, 

I would look out my back window and 
see A) a large paved street, B) a bunch 
of goddamn cars, C) assorted pedest- 
rians beleaguered by the little inflicted 
violences of their lives, D) a billboard 
insisting my sexual prowess would be 
improved by a certain make of one of 
the aforementioned goddamned cars (it 
wasn’t; I happened to borrow the same 
make from a friend once for a week), 
and E) across the street a shopping 
center with a K-Mart, Thrifty, Del Taco, 
etc. My view ended at the K-Mart. 

Now, somewhere around where the 
hosiery used to be — unless I’m off by 
a few aisles and I should say the ratchet 
sets and monkeywrenches — there sits 

— waits, actually — a pack of wolves. 
They’re waiting for me. 

One, the leader, grown impatient, has 
even come up to the back porch. Occa- 
sionally he presses his nose against the 
glass to remind me to hurry. He declines 
all invitations to come inside while I 
finish. 

I’ll really try to hurry. 

The wolves might be a good place to 
begin. They were the first sign I knew 
of that changes were afoot. Or do I mean 
apaw? 

Sorry. You’re probably a future ar- 
chaeologist of some sort, with little time 
for such jokes. You might have a thesis 
due, or something. 

O.K. The wolves. The first one ap- 
peared here on Halloween night. The 
same one, I believe, impatiently eyeing 
me through the glass in the door. 

Once, a wolf may’ve had a fair chance 
of blending in on Halloween, what with 
goblins, elves, and other eldritch sorts 
on the prowl. But now there are few 
trick-or-treaters out in the neighbor- 
hood. It’s a good night for hospitals, 
though, for their emergency rooms. A 
couple years back they brought in a kid 
to Hankshaw Memorial with a hole in 
his neck because his own parents had — 

A howl. I am taking too long. And 
all these present tenses: “It’s a good 
night for hospitals. ...” I mean it was. 
Always was. 

I was a member of a country swing 
band once. I was an alcoholic. (Still am, 
some would insist.) I was happily married 

— before my wife was killed. But that’s 
another story. 

This one is about the wolves, and the 
forest, and why this is probably the best 
Christmas this ol’ planet has had in a 
dozen millennia. Since long before Christ. 

This is a story being written by a guy 
who’d become a crusty, lonely old fart, 
but who now plans to put on his coat 
and go walking in the woods with a little 
spring in his step. 

So, one of the neighborhood moms 
organized a costume party for the kids 
around here so they’d be safe, so they 
could bob for apples and scare each 
other and not wind up like that kid in 
Hankshaw (but what do you do when it’s 
your own family!), and afterwards, as 
they were heading toward their parents’ 
cars, they found a wolf sitting there, 
calm as you please, in the middle of one 
of the dry narrow strips that passed for 
front yards in this area. 

Alright: How would kids know — after 
a lifetime of growing up in housing proj- 
ects and the shadow of K-Mart — the 
difference between a wolf and a dog? 

The wolf told them. 
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No, it didn’t speak. Not out loud, not in 
human terms. But the wolf did tell them. 

“A wolf,” one of the kids said. 

“Nice wolf,” said another. 

“We’re goin’ home,” said a third. 

No, none of this made the papers — 
despite the fact the last wolf sighting 
hereabouts must’ve been 200 years ago 

— but even a crusty old fart gets out 
for walks, goes to the grocery store. 
Even a lonely old fool hears things. 

Let me tell you what did make the 
papers: Dams started to burst (the 
Aswan and Hoover were first) in a sud- 
den fit of flooding. Freeways were over- 
run by rock slides, dust storms, and 
vines. Satellites began to fall. And 
animals. Animals kept reappearing — 
always unexpectedly: 

Brown bears rampaged through Paris; 
black rhinos in Johannesburg. Closer to 
home, a couple jaguarundis ripped up an 
ORV enthusiast in the Mojave Desert. 
800 miles away, a cousin, the puma, 
quietly invaded a meeting of the West- 
ern Cattlemen’s Association. 

Pigeon shit — passenger pigeon shit 

— was once again dropped thickly over 
the great plains, and even blamed for 
disrupting Pentagon communications 
by piling especially heavily on certain 
key midwestem relay stations. 

Some fish did a job on the Russian 
navy. Pandas boogied in Bering. Koalas 
caroused in Canberra. 

This was all before Thanksgiving. 

Species Homo sapiens was, of course, 
in a panic. There were no “logical” exp- 


lanations for this — what? — eruption 
of fecundity, let us say. (Yeah, look that 
up in your Funk n’ Wagnall’s, Mr. Future 
Archaeologist.) A return. A re-balancing. 
Mutations, they said, could be ruled out, 
despite the nuclear explosions in Tel 
Aviv, Beirut, and Rome the year before. 
And although most of the world’s water 
supplies had been fouled, there wasn’t 
a consistent chemical that could be 
blamed, either. Besides, how could 
either account for the sudden return of 
the once-extinct? 

Some of the cruder religious types 
called the upheaval a “curse of God.” 
Those a little spiritually wiser called it, 
in private, a blessing. I sat up here in 
the house watching the whole thing 
with amusement. 

By Thanksgiving, most folk were 
scared shitless. To mark the day itself, 
I uncorked an old bottle of wine, thawed 
a chicken TV dinner, and propped my- 
self up by the window to observe — 
over a 24 hour period — a sudden explo- 
sion of plant growth demolish the shop- 
ping center across the way. 

Mud, leaf, bough, claw — all had re- 
turned the world over to give what the 
architecture boys like to call “the built 
environment” a tough go of it. 

And I, for one, say hooray. 

This was the best Thanksgiving I’d 
had since Estelle died — just sitting 
there watching a few swiftly moving val- 
ley oaks pop the rafters of the Piggly- 
Wiggly market — and it brought back 
another such holiday I’d had when my 


wife was alive. 

Estelle had invited a couple friends 
over to share the meal. The twin high- 
lights for me were the stuffing and the 
pumpkin pie. Rarely devoured at other 
times of year, these two tastes had a 
ritualistic quality for me — and the 
image that stuck in my head from that 
holiday afternoon was a certain view I 
got of the group after I’d gone out to 
the porch for my traditional post-meal 
cigar (another little ritual). 

I’d lit the stogie, then turned around 
to peer through the back door window 
— the same view the wolf is currently 
enjoying of me. 

I saw Estelle and our two friends, 
sitting, a quiet warmth there, drinking 
coffee, surrounded by empty plates, 
and chatting . . . and I loved them. All. 
At that moment. Not that I didn’t love 
Estelle or our friends anyway, but this 
was different — a kind of brief, intense 
affection for your fellows, a clear crys- 
talline moment when you see their 
dreams and hopes and understand the 
smallness of them, and how this small- 
ness is fine, precious: a meal to share, 
good dirt to walk on, someone to kiss. 

The smallness, the preciousness, of 
these things. 

And standing there on the porch, with 
my cigar and my wolfs-eye view, I 
realized these were my dreams, too. 
And I loved the people at the table even 
more. 

Somewhere, we — we people — lost 
this love, this simple being, that we used 
to share, not only among each other, 
but with those of beak, scale, branch 
and fur. We were, finally, left with no 
notion of who we were, or what we were 
doing here. Life, we said, was just a 
goddamn mess. And we’d keep making 
it so. 

We hated ourselves. 

That, I think, is the reason things 
started to happen. That’s why the sud- 
den changes. The upheavals. There’s no 
chemical to blame, no nuclear fallout. 
There’s simply some primal housekeep- 
ing going on. And we homo sapiens are 
the pests in the kitchen. 

The Great Spirit has gone to get her 
broom. 

Which brings us to Christmas — 
today, if my calculations are correct. 
There probably hasn’t been a Christmas 
like this in quite some time; like us, 
what was once a mid-winter celebration 
of the earth herself, a reminder of green 
things to come, was lost. A time not 
for commerce or religious hectoring, 
but a time, in the middle of cold, to 
squeeze familiar hands. 

That beautiful smallness again. 

This time, though, there are hardly 
any people left as Xmas rolls around. 

And that’s the mystery I’ll leave you 
with. 

As other living things began to re- 
turn, to reassert themselves, humanity 
reacted in predictable ways, trying to 
stem the onslaught with bombs, bull- 
dozers, traps, poisons, and guns. 

But no matter how many wolves were 
shot or plants chopped, humanity’s num- 
bers shrank and everything else kept 
coming; one day you’d see someone, and 
the next they’d disappear, and suddenly 
you’d notice another bear, or a new tree, 
in the neighborhood. 

People kept quietly vanishing, and 
wolves, gorillas, redwoods, tortoises — 
all the rest — flourished. Fewer people 
each day. And more wolves. 

I’ll leave you to draw your own 
conclusion. 

I’ve got to go. Evening is upon us, 
the moon is rising, and I have a very 
insistent wolf at my door, telling me to 
finish. 

Even if I stayed here, this house 
would soon be gone; the march of the 
trees has slowed, but not stopped. So 
I go now for a walk in the woods, to 
see if something lost long ago is still 
waiting there. I have my new friends 
to guide me to it. 

So goodbye, Mr. (Miss?) Future Funk 
n’ Wagnall’s; I hope you do a good thesis. 
Estelle, wherever you are. goodbye, 
too. I love you. 

And Merry Christmas, folks. 

Alright. Time to seal this up and put 
it in the “time capsule,” then throw it 
into the bomb shelter for safekeeping. 

Time to — What’s this? 

Damn. Hair on my palms. 

Mark Williams is a playurright and 
EF! leader in, what is for the time 
being, Los Angeles. 
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BANK ROBBERY? HELL... THIS IS GREAT 
TRADITION OF THE OLD WEST/// 


by Lynn Jacobs 

Seldom in history have so many been 
so thoroughly braimmsked by so few. 
The truth of the matter is: No industry 
or human activity on earth has de- 
stroyed or altered more of nature than 
the livestock industry. The slow-talking 
cowboy and his docile cows are the 
center of a monstrous myth ... an 
enormous falsehood based on profound 
ignorance. 

— from Sacred Cows at the Public 
Trough, by Nancy and Denzel Ferguson 

Livestock grazing is probably the 
single most destructive practice on the 
lands of the western US. Presently, 70% 
of the 11 western states (Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico) is being 
grazed by the livestock industry. The 
remaining 30% includes dense forests, 
brushlands, deserts, cities, roads and 
every other place that cannot be grazed. 
In other words, almost every place that 
can be grazed is grazed. 

Well over half of this 70% is publicly 
owned land which is grazed by stockmen 
(actually, their cows), by permit for a 
small fee from the US Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) and the US Forest Service (FS). 
Some of these are small operators, but 
corporate ranchers and large operators 
predominate; 40% of public grazing is 
controlled by only 3% of the stockmen. 

Our “public grazing lands” (all grazed 
federal, state, county, and city lands) 
account for 43% of the area of the II 
western states, yet produce only 2% of 
the total amount of red meat produced 
in the US. This is a trivial amount for 
such a huge area — 323 million acres. 
Florida produces far more red meat 
from cattle fed on pasturage and citrus 
pulp! Private lands in these 11 western 
states produce another 17% of the red 
meat produced in the US. Irrigated pas- 
tures and feedlots account for most of 
this 17%, and much of it is produced on 
the Great Plains, east of the Rockies. 

Furthermore, our public lands supply 
only 12% of the livestock forage in the 
West. In fact, most National Forests 
(Forest Service lands) and many BLM 
lands supply only small fractions of the 
total amount of forage needed by their 
permittees. (Also worth noting here is 
that these 11 western states contain 
over 90% of all federal lands in the US 
outside Alaska. 

The detrimental effects of livestock 
grazing to the land are all-pervasive, 
as endless as the ecological inter- 
relationships they damage. Livestock’s 
adverse effects range from devegetat- 
ing the land to lowering the water table 
to increasing the number of grass- 
hoppers. 

VEGETATION: The most obvious 
harm livestock cause to the land is to 
strip off much of the vegetative cover. 
On most rangelands, cattle eat most of 
the forage (grass and herbage) and 
much of the browse (leaves on shrubs 
and trees). They prefer forage, but will 
eat browse, or most anything, including 
cactus and tree bark, if hungry enough. 
An average steer eats 12,000 pounds of 
vegetation by slaughter time. Today, 
cattle alone eat a much greater percen- 
tage of the total amount of forage and 
browse on western rangelands than did 
all native grazing and browsing animals 
combined! The western rangelands 
today are perhaps half as productive as 
they were originally. This leaves little 
to eat for remaining deer, Elk, Prong- 
horn and other wildlife. Indeed, popula- 
tions of large grazing and browsing ani- 
mals have plummeted to small fractions 
of their original numbers. (Deer are the 
partial exception; their numbers remain 
fairly high. The overall area of deer 
habitat has increased somewhat, mainly 
due human-caused fires, logging, and 
management for deer hunting, rather 
than the effects of livestock grazing as 
is sometimes alleged by the grazing in- 
dustry. But the availability of food per 
acre has dropped sharply, and in some 


areas, cattle and deer are in serious 
competition.) 

With less plant cover, most animals, 
from insects to birds to large mammals, 
have less to eat, less cover in which to 
hide from predators, less shelter from 
extreme weather, and fewer places to 
mate and nest. Almost all wild crea- 
tures suffer, except for sporadic infesta- 
tions of flies, grasshoppers, jackrab- 
bits, various rodents, and a few other 
“pests,” all of which sometimes thrive 
on overgrazed ranges, if not too heavily 
oveigrazed. Some rangelands have been 
so decimated that they are essentially 
biological wastelands. 

Overgrazing is expanding deserts 
throughout the world, including in the 
United States. In only a little more than 
100 years of widespread livestock graz- 
ing in the western US, millions of acres 
of rich grasslands and semi-arid grass- 
lands have become deserts. The grazing 
industry often blames these changes on 
a drying climate, but climatic statistics 
show no such overall drying trend. 

A sea of grass used to stretch across 
western Texas, New Mexico, and south- 
ern Arizona. Today, most of the area is 
biologically a desert, often nearly bar- 
ren; and scrubby mesquite and catclaw 
has invaded 35 million acres. The grass- 
land and semi-grassland that covered 
much of the Great Basin has been con- 
verted into a wasteland of scraggly 
sage, snakeweed, cheatgrass, 
tumbleweed, and bare dirt, sand, and 
gravel. Many of California’s once lush 
grass and flower carpeted hills and val- 
leys are now desolate. The well-watered 
Pacific Northwest is still green, but less 
so. The steppe-like grassy plains of east- 
ern Oregon and Washington and parts 
of Idaho are now barren and eroded. 
The Rockies, Sierra, and almost all 
other western mountain ranges have 
been degraded by sheep and cattle. 
Livestock denude the deserts, canyons, 
and mountains of the Colorado Plateau 
of southern Utah and northern Arizona. 
The ungrazable “true” desert of south- 
ern California and Nevada and south- 
western Arizona has expanded in area 
as cattle eat away at its fringes. Today’s 
Great Plains region bears little re- 
semblance to what it was in the times 
when great herds of Buffalo roamed 
there. 

In many areas, the plant cover has 
simply been killed, leaving bare ground, 
while in others, “increaser” and/or “exo- 
tic” plants have taken over. As livestock 
graze an area, they decrease the 
amount of “desirable” plants by eating 
them. The number of unpalatable, less 
“desirable” plants increases and they to 
expand their territories as cows leave 
them relatively untouched. As have ani- 
mal species, so have some plant species 
been annihilated nearly to extinction. 

Some areas of former grassland have 


been transformed by overgrazing into 
scrubby stands of juniper and/or pinyon 
pine or other trees or woody plants. 
However, the total area so altered has 
been exaggerated by those with vested 
interests in eliminating trees and brash 
to create more grassland for livestock. 

The grazing industry claims that its 
livestock are needed to trample seeds 
into the ground. But in practice, plants 
in areas grazed by livestock frequently 
do not survive until seeding time, and 
what seedlings do come up in the next 
generation are often eaten and tram- 
pled to death. While it is true that light 
grazing or browsing of certain plant 
species at just the right time of year 
can stimulate small degrees of more 
rapid growth, this benefit is rarely 
achieved with livestock in the West. 
What worked well with isolated, drift- 
ing herds of Buffalo, Elk, and Prong- 
horn on the Great Plains and other west- 
ern grasslands has not worked with sta- 
tionary, heavy concentrations of im- 
ported cattle and sheep. 

Most wild grazing and browsing ani- 
mals, in natural situations, eat selec- 
tively and roam continuously. Domestic 
livestock “ambush” each new blade of 
grass as it emerges, until there is so 
little carbohydrate storage in the plant 
that it cannot set seeds or last through 
dormancy or drought, and it dies. Live- 
stock deplete the plants in descending 
order of palatability, while concentrat- 
ing in level, verdant, productive areas 
and along waterways. 

SOIL: When vegetative cover is 
eaten and trampled, soil erosion in- 
creases dramatically. As plants die, 
there are fewer roots to hold soil in 
place; there is less leaf cover to break 
the fall of raindrops and protect the soil. 
Bare soil blows or washes away. Soil 
temperatures increase, affecting re- 
maining vegetation. Desertification in- 
creases rapidly. 

Their enormous weight and cloven 
hooves, along with their inbred clumsi- 
ness and stupidity, make cattle ideal soil 
destroyers. They overturn rocks and 
send them crashing down hills. They 
scatter pebbles which would otherwise 
stabilize the soil. They chum up the top- 
soil, while at the same time compacting 
the under layer to create a “hardpan” 
effect, which slows water infiltration, 
reducing groundwater supplies. The 
trampling kills beneficial microor- 
ganisms that live in the soil, and reduces 
soil aeration. The USDA states that 
only agriculture, which intentionally 
manipulates the soil, outranks grazing 
as a cause of soil loss and damage. 

WATER: As heavy grazing has de- 
creased vegetative cover and the soil’s 
ability to hold water, thousands of 
springs and creeks all over the West 
have gone dry, especially in the drier 
areas where they are most needed. 


Water tables have dropped in many 
areas. 

Severe flooding has increased alarm- 
ingly since the advent of the grazing 
industry and has been responsible for 
flood damages of billions of dollars. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of ripa- 
rian land has been washed away and 
lost forever. 

Livestock gather around water in 
greater concentrations and for longer 
periods of time than did native grazers. 
They turn many riparian areas into ver- 
itable quagmires. They trample stream- 
sides, collapsing the banks and killing 
the plants that hold them together. This 
makes streams wider and shallower, 
thereby raising the temperatures, 
which kills native fish. (Grazing is profr 
ably the main factor in the drastic de- 
cline of native trout.) This increased 
water temperature, along with manure 
and urine, causes algal bloom, which in 
turn reduces the oxygen content of the 
water, and again kills aquatic animals. 

As water temperatures rise, evapora- 
tion increases. As floods tear away un- 
protected banks, cutbanks form. Sedi- 
ments from crumbling banks, along 
with sediments from surrounding de- 
graded rangelands, fill the holes in 
streams and decrease rapids. This de- 
stroys fish and other aquatic animal 
habitats and slows water aeration, 
which is needed for water purification. 

As water runs off denuded soils, it 
picks up surface pollution and carries 
it into waterways. Dead cattle, sedi- 
ments due to grazing, manure, and 
urine are the main sources of water pol- 
lution in most grazing areas. 

NATIVE ANIMALS: Livestock graz- 
ing harms native animals in many ways. 
Eveiy cow or sheep on public land is 
replacing natural occurring animals — 
taking their “living space. Vegetation 
for cover and food is killed and water 
fouled. Native animals are scared off, 
experience reproductive failures, or 
die. 

Livestock in concentrations are more 
susceptible to diseases and parasites 
than are native animals. Because of the 
omnipresence of such concentrations in 
the West, diseases and parasites are 
often spread to wild animals. For exam- 
ple, parasites and diseases spread by 
domestic sheep to Bighorn Sheep are 
thought by some experts to be the 
major reason for the decline of Bighorn 
numbers in recent years. 

Our public land managers do little to 
help the situation. The BLM and Forest 
Service generally manage for less than 
1% as many deer, Elk, Pronghorn, or 
Bighorns as cows on the public’s land. 
In most western states, livestock graz- 
ing accounts for 92-95% of the total graz- 
ing allocations. 

Today’s cow is a ponderous, torpid, 
gluttonous beast, not like any of the na- 
tive American grazing or browsing ani- 
mals, aside from a slight similarity to 
the Bison. Furthermore, the Bison’s ter- 
ritory did not extend into most of what 
is now public range, especially the drier 
areas; west of the Great Plains, they 
occurred only in small numbers in cer- 
tain areas. Buffalo grazed and trampled 
heavily, but only for short durations. 
After eating the vegetation in one area, 
they would move on to greener pas- 
tures, not to return until the grasses 
had been rejuvenated. 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS: The 
physical damages caused to the land by 
livestock themselves are disturbing, but 
their masters and government range 
managers are the ones who are respon- 
sible. There is a veritable war being 
waged against nature by private live- 
stock operators and their financial assis- 
tants in government. This war is being 
fought with weapon systems they call 
“range improvements” and “range man- 
agement programs.” 

FENCES: The most noticeable of 
these range “improvements” is the 
ever-present barbed wire fence. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of such fence 
cross our public lands, dividing them 
cont in ued on page 20 
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Grazing . . . 

Continued from page 19 

into manageable grazing “allotments.” 
Ranchers also use fences to divide their 
allotments into smaller parcels for man- 
agement purposes, such as to retain 
livestock in certain areas, keep them off 
roadways, and exclude competitor and 
predator animals from grazing areas. 

In making fences, ranchers and gov- 
ernment employees have cut millions of 
trees and bushes for posts and gates. 
In much of the West, this practice has 
depleted the already sparse brush and 
tree cover. The making of fences often 
entails the removal of obstructing veg- 
etation and defacing and girdling of 
trees. Many dirt roads are built solely 
to help in the construction and mainte- 
nance of fences. 

Fences prevent migration and re- 
strict the free movement of many wild 
animals, thus shrinking their territories 
and limiting their access to necessary 
food, water, etc. Pronghorns and 
Bighorns are especially susceptible to 
being confined by fences, sometimes 
dying of starvation during winter. 
Fences kill and maim many wild animals 
and domestic pets. Deer, Elk, Prong- 
horns, Moose, Coyotes, foxes, and many 
others often become entangled and die 
horrible lingering deaths. Although 
fences are already virtually omnipre- 
sent, the Forest Service and BLM are 
launching frenzied campaigns to build 
thousands of miles of new fences. This 
is a desperate attempt to up livestock 
production statistics by creating smal- 
ler and smaller grazing areas of more 
and more intensive management. 

WATER SOURCES: Stockmen 
learned early that to control the “range” 
in drier areas (most of the West), they 
had to control the water sources. Thus, 
through the Homestead Act and other 
legal and quasi-legal means, many of 
the natural water sources in the West 
became private property — and remain 
so to this day. The water sources still 
owned by the government are generally 
controlled to such an extent by ranchers 
that they are in effect privately owned. 
But cattle usually travel only a mile or 
two from water (sheep, somewhat 
farther), and much of the western range 
is farther from water than this. So, to 
supply water to livestock, tanks — often 
scraped into the earth by caterpillar 
tractors — dot the landscape on all but 
the wettest regions of the West. 

ACCESS ROADS: Access roads are 
one of the least recognized of the range 
“improvements,” yet more dirt roads 
have been bladed and blasted through 
our public lands for the benefit of the 
livestock grazing industry than for any 
other reason. Hundreds of thousands 
of miles of western roads exist to serve 
the needs of the graziers. (I calculate 
that just these roads cover an area of 
two million acres.) 

Besides facilitating extensive over- 
grazing, these roads have opened huge 
areas — perhaps half of our public lands 
— to exploitation and abuse by a variety 
of interests. Mining, wood cutting, 
hunting, etc. are occurring in places 
where they are illegal. Littering, dump- 
ing of toxic wastes, theft of natural re- 
sources, and artifact looting are com- 
mon. If the public lands grazing indus- 
try was disbanded and all ranching 
roads closed, what would soon follow' 
would probably be the largest environ- 
mental restoration project the world 
has ever seen. 

ANIMAL ENEMIES: Nearly all of 
the 19 large mammals that naturally in- 
habit rangelands of the West have been 
decimated by the livestock industry — 
directly by slaughtering campaigns and 
indirectly by the detrimental effects of 
livestock grazing and range manage- 
ment. These mammals include Grizzly 
Bears (which, although facing extinc- 
tion in the 48 states, are still shot by 
ranchers, illegally, on public lands); 
Black Bears; Grey, Red, Swift, and Kit 
Foxes; Gray Wolves; Jaguars; Lynx; 
Bobcats; Mountain Lions; Moose; Elk; 
Pronghorns; Bighorn Sheep; and Buf- 
falo. Coyotes have been killed by the 
millions, but remain abundant. Mule 
and White-tail Deer are killed by ran- 
chers but still maintain fairly large 
numbers. 

Ranchers and their hired hands (in- 
cluding government agents) shoot, 
trap, gas, club, and poison predators. 
Historically, they directed most of this 
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murderous activity against wolves, 
bears, Cougars, Bobcats, Lynx, 
Coyotes, and eagles. However, traps 
and poisons are indiscriminate; an esti- 
mated two-thirds of animals trapped 
are “non-target” species, and poisons 
are probably worse. Casualties include 
foxes, deer, Badgers, Beaver, Opos- 
sums, Porcupines, Raccoons, I’abbits, 
Ringtails, Javelina, groundhogs, rap- 
tors, turkeys, songbirds, and tortoises. 

Deer are the only big game animals 
that have survived in anywhere near 
their original numbers. Probably 50- 
75% of their average natural population 
remains. Theoretically, browsers need 
not compete with grazers (cows are 
grazers), but good grassland has be- 
come scarce. Despite proclamations by 
stockmen and BLM officials to the con- 
trary, most of the western rangeland is 
being overgrazed. Thus, livestock are 
eating brush and trees as well as grass. 
Stockmen have long been killing ani- 
mals competing with livestock — includ- 
ing deer, Elk, Bighorns, Pronghorns, 
and wild horses, not to mention the 30- 
75 million Buffalo that were massacred, 
in part to make room for livestock. 

Plagues of grasshoppers and locusts 
are signs of overgrazing, as are exces- 
sive numbers of aphids, harvester ants, 
and certain kinds of beetles. Heavy 
grazing exposes bare dirt in which gras- 
shoppers lay their eggs, and causes 
other environmental changes creating 
conditions favorable for overpopulations 
of certain insects. As a result, swarms 
of locusts and other insects are killed 
in huge poisoning campaigns with 
dangerous insecticides. Of course, 
these poisons kill not only the intended 
insects, but most insects and many 
other animals as well. 

SUBSIDIES: The public lands graz- 
ing industry is one of the most heavily 
subsidized businesses in the US. All 
levels of government give substantial fi- 
nancial support, from federal to state 
to county, and even some cities. If all 
this support were withdrawn, most pub- 
lic lands livestock operations would col- 
lapse. Ironically, however, public lands 
graziers include corporate ranchers and 
the nation’s largest and wealthiest live- 
stock operators. Although only 2% of 
this country’s cattle production comes 
from government lands, 90% of all US 
cattlemen owning 1000 or more cattle 
graze at least some of them on public 
lands! 

Many public lands ranchers run their 
ranches as secondary businesses, i.e., 
as a source of extra income or as a tax 
write-off, knowing they will always get 
by with government aid. These “ran- 
chers” pay minuscule grazing fees on 
their leased government land and very 
low property taxes on their private 
lands. 

It would be impossible to complete 
a listing of all financial aid given to the . 
grazing industry. Much of it is in the 
form of large-scale federal programs 
costing millions of dollars, and is open 
for inspection to those who want to dig 
into the records. Aid is given in the form 
of grazing-related university programs, 
state experimental stations, county and 
state agricultural extension programs, 
water projects, federal wool incentive 
payments, state funded predator con- 
trol, county erosion control, federal live- 
stock disease control, and so on. 

The foremost form of government 
welfare to the public lands glaziers is 
the grazing fee itself. This BLM and 
Forest Service fee is calculated by tak- 
ing into account the number of AUMs 
(Animal Unit Months; an AUM is “the 
amount of forage required to feed a cow 
and her calf, a horse, or five sheep or 
goats for a month”) a rancher is allowed 
and multiplying it with a set formula 
taking into account current beef prices 
and production costs. This means that 
a stockman or company is charged a 
grazing fee based on “ability to pay,” 
in the words of the Public Lands 
Council. 

It cost an average of $1.35 in 1986 to 
lease one AUM on public land — far 
less than the average lease fee of $4-12/ 
AUM on private lands. The US govern- 
ment’s 1964-84 study of rates charged 
for leasing private grazing land revealed 
an average rate of $6.87/AUM for that 
period. Even using these dated govern- 
ment figures, we find the BLM and 
Forest Service charging only one-fifth 
as much as owners of private rangelands 
for the same amount of forage. 

The BLM and FS grazing fee has ac- 
tually been decreasing for each of the 


last six years while lease rates for pri- 
vate rangelands generally have not. In 
February 1986, rancher Ronald Reagan 
ordered federal lands grazing fees fro- 
zen indefinitely at the current level — 
a mere $1.35 per AUM! 

The grazing fee money collected by 
the BLM and FS is only a small fraction 
of what these agencies spend on public 
lands grazing programs. In 1983 (be- 
cause the BLM no longer included min- 
eral receipts in its tallies of revenue col- 
lected from BLM land users after 1983, 
I have been unable to use more recent 
statistics; they would no doubt remain 
comparable), BLM receipts from other 
commercial land users (timber, oil and 
minerals, recreation, etc.) amounted to 
$1,171,466,000 while receipts from graz- 
ing fees amounted to $16,699,000. Of 
this, 12.5% goes to counties in lieu of 
taxes and 50% goes back to the grazing 
districts from which it came for range 
“improvements,” which means the ac- 
tual average net grazing fee is only 67.5 
cents/AUM. Only 37.5% goes to the US 
Treasury. In short, although the live- 
stock industry degrades far more BLM 
land than all other commercial enter- 
prises combined, it paid less than l/70th 
as much as all other users combined to 
do so. Furthermore, in 1983, the BLM 
received only 11.1 cents return for every 
dollar it spent on reported grazing pro- 
grams, and the FS received 38 cents 
for every dollar it reported spending. 

POLITICS: In general, livestock 
grazing has been given overwhelming 
priority over other considerations on 
BLM lands throughout the West, and 
is second only to timber cutting on 
Forest Service lands in the West. 
(Umber cutting often creates more 
grazing land.) BLM and Forest Service 
lands account for 81.5% of all grazed 
government land in the West, but are 
only two of the many kinds of public 
lands grazed in this country. Some other 
types are grazed even more heavily. 
State and county lands, Department of 
Defense (DOD) properties, National 
Grasslands, and even some city proper- 
ties are grazed. Overgrazing on most 
Indian reservations is severe. Most Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges and some Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments are 
grazed. On some Refuges, hay is mowed 
for cattle. Even “ungrazed” areas are 
often grazed as livestock break through 
fences and pass through gates left open. 

Livestock grazing is the only perma- 
nent commercial use of designated 
Wilderness Areas (excepting pack trips 
in some Wilderness Areas of the West). 
Even so, huge areas of the West that 
are de facto wilderness (roadless and 
undeveloped) have been denied official 
Wilderness designation due to pressure 
from the grazing industry. 

Stockmen have not only done more 
to degrade our public lands than any 
other group, but have also done more 
to prevent remaining natural areas from 
being legally protected as Wilderness, 
state parks, and such. Less than 2% of 
the area of the 48 states is now legally 
protected as Wilderness. Our national 
Wilderness system is basically a collec- 
tion of the very least commercially 
exploitable lands; nevertheless, most 
Wilderness Areas are being grazed by 
livestock for what profit can be 
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AN UNSAVORY TREND: Before 
presenting alternatives to the present 
destruction of the West by ranchers, we 
must consider a recent development 
that threatens to strengthen the live- 
stock industry in the West. That de- 
velopment is manifested in a man with 
the unfitting name, Allan Savoiy. The 
appearance of Allan Savory and “Holis- 
tic Resource Management” has given 
many people hope that there is still a 
way to save public lands ranching and 
protect the environment. 

Basically, “Holistic Resource Man- 
agement” is “ecosystem management,” 
whereby certain goals are achieved by 
collecting data, implementing plans, 
and constantly monitoring the results 
so that adjustments can be made as 
needed. In other words, HRM is a sys- 
tematic use of ecology to achieve certain 
objectives. This is nothing new, except 
in that it is now being practiced on west- 
ern rangelands by people who have his- 
torically been known to practice brute 
force, rather than scientific analysis and 
implementation, to bend the environ- 
ment to their will. 

The ranchers’ use of HRM usually 
results in increases in their numbers of 
cattle. In large part, this increase is due 
to the fact that the cattle are spread 
more extensively throughout allot- 
ments. (At any given time, the cattle 
are concentrated in one fairly small 
area, or cell; but over the long run, the 
cattle are dispersed over a greater 
area.) The increase in numbers of cattle 
is not a response to healthier environ- 
mental conditions. 

Savory attracts future supporters to 
his cause by offering something for 
everybody, especially large profits to 
livestock graziers. Environmentalists 
are enticed by Savory’s ecological jargon 
and promises of environmental salva- 
tion. Also, many of his rancher followers 
were visionary enough to realize that 
HRM is probably one of the last hopes 
for public lands livestock grazing. To 
better understand the attraction of Sav- 
ory and his HRM ideology, consider the 
following description drawn from an ex- 
cellent critique of Savory written by De- 
fenders of Wildlife Southwest Represen- 
tative Steve Johnson (for the complete 
article, see Forest Watch, 1-87): 

Savory is a mesmerizing speaker . ■ 

.. He has been derisively called the 
“Guru of Grass” due to his Messiah-like 
methods and the semi-religicnis fervor 
of his supporters. . . . 

If you were to attend one of Savory’s 
many week-long schools of Holistic Re- 
source Management held across the 
West, here’s a paraphrased example of 
some of what you would hear: 

*. . . Unlike yesterday’s buffalo that 
were preyed upon by wolves, today’s cat- 
tle have no predators to cause the neces- 
sary “excited behavior” and the con- 
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sequent “ herd effect ” that causes the 
needed soil disturbance. To replace the 
predator, the herding of large groups of 
cattle is recommended. 

*If herding is not possible, more 
fences must be built, and the cattle 
moved from one “ grazing cell” to 
a nother as needed, with each cell grazed 
by great numbers of cattle for just a 
few days. 

*In “brittle” environments (which 
Savory defines as those areas of the 
earth characterized by prolonged 
periods of adverse plant growing condi- 
tions), extensive rest from, grazing 
causes deterioration of existing plant 
growth. Old plant material does not 
decay, and must be physically knocked 
down on the ground by grazing ani- 
mals. In rum-brittle environments, rest 
is not harmful, as the normal break- 
down of old plant material is ac- 
complished without the need for 
mechanical means. 

*The goal of HRM is to halt desertifi- 
cation, not to double cattle numbers. 
Cattle are merely the most accessible 
tool to achieve the overall goal of halting 
desertification. 

It is this last item that is most ques- 
tioned by critics of Savory. Because ran- 
chers and government agencies are the 
only real sources of income for Savory’s 
HRM, critics fear that the result will 
inevitably be more grazing. The many 
fences required by HRM also are of 
great concern. In response, Savory has 
recently begun to support a return to 
intensive herding as a way to minimize 
fencing, and to state that cattle can be 
removed once the land recovers. 

Despite the way it is advertised, 
HRM has been implemented almost 
exclusively by livestock ranchers and 
their government agencies in order to 
increase numbers of livestock and, 
therefore, profits. Most public range al- 
lotments where HRM is practiced show 
little or no environmental improvement; 
many HRM ranchers have increased 
livestock numbers, but not without 
harming the vegetation. Again, con- 
sider the words of Johnson: 

Several ranches in Arizona are now 
into their fourth or fifth year under 
HRM and under Savory’s direct gui- 
dance. One example is the Dodson Al- 
lotment on the Apache-Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forest . ... In late August of 
1986, Forest Supervisor Nick 
McDonough examined the Dodson Al- 
lotment and found that there "... was 
not enough grass left to carry the cows 
through the winter, or any reserve left 
for wildlife or plant vigor. ” The rancher 
was forced to move his cattle to another 
allotment that had been intended for 
winter elk range. . . 

[T]he results of recent research in the 
November 1986 issue of the Journal of 
Range Management, if accurate, 
strongly refute the claim that grazing 
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systems such as HRM halt erosion and 
desertification. Five studies in Texas 
and New Mexico found that short dura- 
tion, high intensity grazing as recom- 
mended by Saixrry caused a decline in 
the water infiltration rate arid an in- 
crease in sediment production or ero- 
sion. Instead of making the soil more 
permeable, soil compaction was occur- 
ring, causing greater water runoff. . . 
. In direct opposition to Savory’s ideas, 
one study concluded that “. . . rest, 
rather than intensive livestock activity, 
appears to be the key to soil hydrologic 
stability. ” 

One of the best examples of long-term 
rest from cattle grazing is in the Na- 
tional Audubon Society’s 8000 acre Re- 
search Ranch, near Elgin, Arizona. 
The Research Ranch is a natural anti- 
thesis to Savory’s teachings that rest 
from livestock grazing is bad fora “brit- 
tle” environment. 

For nearly 20 years, cattle haw been 
absent from what was formerly inten- 
sively grazed. Vegetation now covers 
80% of the land surface of the ranch — 
up from 20% in 1969. Short-grass has 
been replaced by tall- and mid-grass. 
There are many more flowering plants 
than found on lands where grazing still 
occurs. The increase in cover and veg- 
etative diversity has supported an in- 
crease in diversity and population size 
of birds, small mammals and insects. 

. . . Southwestern geological history 
does not support the thesis that there 
is a need for “herd impact," as defined 
by Savory. According to paleon- 
tologists, none of the arid southwestern 
states have had large herbi vores present 
for at least 10,000 years. The last one, 
in fact, u>as the giant ground sloth. Buf- 
falo were not found west of the Texas 
Panhandle or south of Wyoming. The 
deer, pronghorn, and bighorn sheep na- 
tiw to the arid Southwest were never 
numerous enough to generate any “herd 
effect” that even comes close to that of 
the buffalo on the Great Plains. The veg- 
etative response of areas such as Audu- 
bon’s Research Ranch to the banning of 
cattle is a further indication that many 
of the native plants did not evolve in 
t he presence of large herbivores, and do 
not benefit from the impacts of such 
grazing today. 

The weight of all available scientific 
evidence regarding livestock grazing in 
an arid environment — such as today’s 
Southwest — shows that grazing is far 
from benign. This is a boom and bust 
land. Native species are adapted to wait 
out the extremes of heat and aridity and 
take full advantage of the periods of 
heavy rains. The land is simply not cap- 
able of furnishing a steady state of re- 
source withdrawal, such as the 10,000 
pounds of plants consumed each year 
by one cow. 

In addition to Savory’s ecological con- 
tentions being dubious (see also Ann 
Carr’s previous critique of Savory in 
Earth FirsfMabon 86), Savory’s claims 
are philosophically repugnant when 
pondered carefully. For example, Sav- 
ory' states: “There is no such thing as 
’natural.’” He says that modem human- 
kind has so altered the environment 
that it is no longer capable of indepen- 
dent functioning in a healthy manner. 
He explains that because of this, we 


must intercede and “manage ecosys- 
tems” or they will “deteriorate.” To do 
this, livestock grazing and “animal im- 
pact” from domestic livestock are al- 
most invariably the preferred manage- 
ment tools. 

Despite what Savory says, damaged 
ecosystems are capable of healing them- 
selves, if given protection and enough 
time. In some ecosystems that have 
been severely degraded by humans, 
careful human intervention can help re- 
turn them more quickly to a natural 
state. But intervention should be a last 
resort. Limited interference programs 
should be seen only as temporary meas- 
ures needed to help speed recovery of 
natural ecosystems. 

Savory similarly contends that there 
is no such thing as a “climax commu- 
nity. ” There are only “stages of succes- 
sion,” and it is our job to manage the 
natural surroundings (with you-can- 
guess-what) to produce the “highest 
stage” of succession possible. Under 
this view, deserts, brushlands, wet- 
lands, and other “unproductive” areas 
are undesirable and should be con- 
verted to land types catering to the 
wants of humans. 

One reason why the HRM mindset 
is dangerous is that the capability to 
damage the environment is increased 
in direct proportion to the capability to 
manipulate it for desired results. In 
HRM, there are no built-in safeguards 
to insure the protection of the 
environment. 

Perhaps the most dangerous aspect 
of HRM philosophy is that it promotes 
the idea that people should manage Na- 
ture. Native wildlife, soils, and other 
natural phenomenon are altered or 
eliminated according to the whims of 
the people in power. HRM is pretenti- 
ous and anthropocentric. Nature can 
take care of herself without the gui- 
dance of scientists and land managers. 
Nature has been developing plant and 
animal abundance and diversity for hun- 
dreds of millions of years. She has al- 
ready provided us with the most overall 
abundant, diverse biosystem possible 
for each unique set of climatic, geo- 
graphic, soil, and hydrologic 
conditions. 

We as humans have been an integral 
but small part of this biosystem for 
perhaps one million years. We have 
fought to overcome Nature for perhaps 
10,000. We have generally overpowered 
Nature with brute, force for less than 
200. But we have never before assumed 
the role of dictator over our natural sur- 
roundings, as is implicitly advocated by 
Savory and HRM believers. 

A truly holistic approach would allow 
ecosystems to function on as natural a 
level as possible, with needed resources 
culled in a way that minimizes impact. 
HRM could in some cases be a good 
system of management — for irrigated 
pastures, orchards, and other areas 
where the overall emphasis is human. 
HRM should not be used to manage 
ecosystems. It has no place in natural 
settings. 

Dozens of livestock grazing methods 
have been tried throughout the world 
over the past millennium. All have been 
environmentally destructive, compared 
to non-grazing. Public lands ranchers 
and government agencies have had 100 
years to make things right. They haven’t 
come close! It’s time to admit that no 
amount of scientific study or new graz- 
ing method will make public lands live- 
stock grazing justifiable. Let’s get Allan 
Savory and commercial livestock off 
public lands! 

ALTERNATIVES: What are the al- 
ternatives to the destruction of the 
30,000 welfare ranchers? The solutions 
are actually more obvious and would be 
easier to implement than we might 
imagine. 

One possibility is to force the grazing 
industry to bring livestock numbers 
down to the carrying capacity of the 
land. Yet this solution is inadequate. 
Livestock would still replace natural 
animals. Predators would still be 
slaughtered .... 

One of the more conservative sugges- 
tions is that the grazing fee be drasti- 
cally increased to make it comparable 
to the cost of leasing private range- 
lands. Some environmentalists assume 
that the higher fee would be the finan- 
cial straw that breaks the cow’s back, 
that the public lands grazing industry 
would then collapse. There are uncer- 
tainties, however. Most public lands 
grazing operations, especially the big- 


ger ones, can probably pay true market 
value for the forage they use, if they 
must. So, a higher grazing fee might 
force many smaller operations out of 
business, allowing the bigger ones to 
buy them out and grow even bigger. 
Higher grazing fees would mean even 
more money available for range “im- 
provements” and management pro- 
grams, which would further degrade 
the environment and entrench the graz- 
ing industry. Stockmen would pay more 
money for county taxes, which would 
also add to their political clout. Raising 
grazing fees might push some finan- 
cially marginal ranchers to overstock al- 
lotments to an even greater degree to 
try to recoup the extra costs. Finally, 
by paying fair market value for fees, 
and thus, higher taxes, the grazing in- 
dustry would improve its public image. 

Another suggested alternative is that 
BLM and FS lands be leased by com- 
petitive bidding, as are some Depart- 
ment of Defense, Indian reservation, 
state, and private lands. Timber, oil, 
gas, minerals, and other public re- 
sources are, allegedly, leased by com- 
petitive bidding — but not forage. Un- 
fortunately, the bidding system would 
probably share the drawbacks of the 
plan to raise grazing fees. The bidding 
system could also lead to grazing 
monopolies. Furthermore, most govern- 
ment lands currently leased by competi- 
tive bidding aren’t in significantly bet- 
ter shape than other leased land. 

While competitive bidding seems ap- 
propriate to this country’s capitalist sys- 
tem, open bidding would be more so, 
especially under the multiple-use con- 
cept. The BLM and Forest Service con- 
tinually preach “multiple-use,” so let 
them truly allow multiple uses. If con- 
servation, birdwatching, and hiking 
groups are willing to pay as much as 
ranchers for public lands grazing per- 
mits for a wider range of uses than feed- 
ing livestock, then by the government’s 
own standards, it should welcome them. 
However, although the end result of an 
open bidding system would no doubt be 
far better than the status quo, it might 
still involve problems. Because many 
public lands graziers are capable of pay- 
ing much higher lease fees if they must, 
much of the West would probably con- 
tinue to be grazed by livestock. The 
groups and individuals with the most 
money might be able to control the most 
land for their own purposes; monopolies 
might form. Also, range developments 
would probably remain in place, no mat- 
ter who won the bidding. The govern- 
ment would not allow fences to be torn 
down and roads closed as long as 
graziers might later win the bidding. 
In short, while open bidding seems the 
best of the alternatives mentioned so 
far, even it has serious drawbacks. 

The Public Lands Council, a powerful 
association of public lands graziers, has 
its own plans for the public lands. Con- 
sider these few examples from “The 
Western Livestock Industry and the 
Public Lands”: 1. “. . . public lands must 
be managed on the local level by persons 
very close to the land.” (They want to 
be given the power to regulate their 
own allotments.) 2. “. . . we believe, 
first, that private ownership and oper- 
ation of the nation’s land resources are 
in the national interest . . (They want 
all BLM and FS lands to be transferred 
to local and state levels and eventually 
sold “at reasonable low cost” or given 
free to ranchers.) 3. “There are many 
sound and logical reasons why the con- 
tinued and even expanded use of federal 
range by domestic livestock are in the 
national interest.” (They want non- 
grazed federal land opened to grazing.) 
The Council’s goals are especially alarm- 
ing in view of the degree to which they 
are shared by the BLM. Indeed, the 
BLM has proposed new regulations for 
itself which would, in effect, turn over 
management of western public lands to 
graziers. Suggestions 1 and 3 above 
would be implemented. Congress is now 
considering BLM’s new proposed guide- 
lines. 

PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE: 
Now, if today’s public lands graziers 
were treated with the same considera- 
tion as shown by their forebears toward 
the original inhabitants of the W?st, 
then we would drive them off at gun- 
point, kill the resisters, slaughter their 
livestock, take their possessions, and 
bum their houses . . . but would this 
be right? A more realistic policy would 
be for the government to simply deter- 
continued on page 22 
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Welfare Ranchers Co 


by Lynn Jacobs 

The town of Willeox in southeastern 
Arizona is not a center of environmental 
awareness. It is a ranching stronghold 
known for its frontier mentality. It was 
in the mountains near hero that a 
Jaguar was shot and killed recently by 
a local rancher. Although many locals 
know of this man's guilt, nobody has 
yet been brave enough to turn in the 
ruffian. 

The huge valley which surrounds 
Willeox was a fertile grassland for many 
millennia until transformed into scraggly 
desert by a century of livestock over- 
grazing. Overgrazing continues today 
on this valley’s patchwork of private, 
state, and BLM lands. 

It was fitting, then, that the Arizona 
Cattle Growers Association held its an- 
nual convention in Willeox, August 2-5. 
Hardworking, financially-strapped ran- 
chers traveled to Willeox in their private 
aircraft, $15,000 pick-ups, and Cadil- 
lacs. They were joined by delegates 
from the Forest Service, BLM, state 
lands department, Game & Fish, etc. 
for the four days of strategizing and 
breast-beating. 

Many of the 200 or more ranchers at- 
tending the convention were public 
lands grazing permittees. These wel- 
fare ranchers, with their attendant gov- 
ernment agency personnel, rep- 
resented the abuse of millions of acres 
of Arizona’s state and federal land — 
public land that has been chomped, 
stomped, fenced, bladed, and poisoned 
by the ranching industry. 

With this in mind, on August 4th, 14 
Tucson-area EFiers journeyed to Will- 
cox High School to let the cattlemen 
and the public know that opposition to 
the public lands grazing industry will 
grow until commercial grazing on public 
lands is stopped. This idea did not sit 
well with the conventioneers. As sign- 
carrying protesters filed along 
sidewalks and mingled with ranchers, 
hostility among the latter group 
mounted. One of the ranchers leapt 
upon a demonstrator, tearing up his 
placard. He was restrained by other ran- 
chers, while some ranchers yelled 
threats and waved a stick in the air. 

The demonstrators continued bear- 
ing signs and handing out literature 
until the school superintendent arrived 
and told the protesters that they must 
remove themselves from school prop- 
erty, forthwith, or face legal conse- 
quences. As the EFiers had not planned 
to risk arrest, they continued the pro- 
test along the street. They spread pub- 
lic lands cowpies along the sidewalk, 
and shouted grazing chants toward the 
school cafeteria where 100 cowboy hats 
pointed to the speaker. 

As the protest progressed, the airo- 
gance and hostility for which many west- 
ern graziers are known became more 
evident. Profanity was heard. Middle 
digits were exposed. A cowpie was 
booted at one of the protesters, perhaps 
explaining the origin of the term “shit- 
kicker.” There was much gnashing of 
teeth. 

This was one side of rancher opposi- 
tion. There were also many of the "new' 
breed” of rancher present in Wilcox. 
These “progressive livestock produc- 
ers" realize that to maintain their 
privileged status on public lands, they 
must “change w'ith the times,” or at 
least appear to do so. They aim to pla- 
cate the opposition and maintain a good 
public image. While the old-timers 
threaten to kick ass, the “new breed" 
woo environmentalists and politicians 
with talk of the need for “animal im- 
pact” and appropriate technology for 
rangeland management. 

These stockmen call themselves “re- 
sponsible stewards” and “rangelands 
ecologists.” Yet, in reality, they want 
to increase livestock numbers and 
profits. This “new breed” is best 
exemplified by their unofficial leader, 
range consultant Allan Savory. (See 
grazing article, this issue.) The many 
Savory clones present generally did fine 
imitations of Savory, sometimes follow- 
ing his verbiage on ecosystem manage- 
ment word for word and even simulating 
his mannerisms. 

In sum, there are tw'o basic groups 
of ranchers these days — one which 
wants to maintain power through tradi- 
tional means of politics, threats, and 
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Arizona Marlboro Men eon front Lynn Jacobs and other anti -grazing protestors in 
Willeox. Photo by John Patterson. 


violence; one, through persuasion and 
co-option. Both are dedicated to per- 
petuating livestock grazing on public 
lands. 

Our protest probably did little to 
change either group, but it did notify 
the grazing industry that people won’t 
tolerate their bullshit forever. In retros- 
pect, the old-timer’s hostility, and the 
“new breed’s” eagerness to convert us, 
showed that public lands graziers are 
desperate — that we are starting to 
have an impact. 

Although livestock grazing is proba- 
bly the least justifiable and most de- 
structive of all uses of public lands, most 
big environmental groups have done lit- 
tle to help the situation. It seems they 
don’t want to upset their rancher mem- 
bers or be blamed for tarnishing the 

Grazing . . . 

Continued from page 21 
mine the capital value of each permit- 
tee’s AUMs and buy them. Or the gov- 
ernment could calculate each welfare 
rancher’s annual profit from public 
lands glazing, averaged over, say, the 
last ten years and give each a yearly 
check for that amount for life. Or it could 
simply buy all ranches, improvements, 
and AUMs, lock, stock, and barrel, and 
return the land to public ownership. Ex- 
public lands graziers could then be em- 
ployed to help rehabilitate the public 
lands they damaged. This last is the pre- 
ferred alternative. In short, the solution 
to the problems caused by public lands 
grazing is to permanently cancel all per- 
mits, remove all commercial livestock, 
and prohibit all commercial grazing on 
public lands. Anything less would be 
economically impractical, environmen- 
tally hazardous and politically 
irresponsible. 

It is unlikely that the public lands 
grazing industry will collapse under its 
own weight. To explain: all 323 million 
acres of public grazing land are divided 
into allotments. The AUMs on each of 
these allotments are allocated to a 
rancher, cattle or sheep company, corpo- 
ration, or combination of these by a 
grazing peimit(s), which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, amounts to permission to 
graze the allotment permanently. 
Under the “multiple-use” concept, the 
federal government is supposedly “man- 
dated” (according to BLM and Forest 
Service officials) by Congress to graze 
almost every allotment — grass that 
isn’t eaten by livestock is to be consi- 
dered “wasted.” If finances dictate or 
for some nobler reason a stockman 
should decide not to graze his allotment 
for more than three years (or if a non- 
rancher buys a base property and per- 
mit), even if he pays all the grazing fees, 
in the words of the Forest Service, "The 
permit will be taken away and given to 
someone who will graze it.” He must 
stock the range, with the full number 
of livestock called for on his permit. 

In other words, “mandated” 
(over)grazing and enough financial and 
technical assistance from the federal 
and and state governments to bail out 
almost any floundering grazing busi- 
ness have made it almost impossible for 
the public lands grazing industry to col- 
lapse. Indeed, both the BLM and FS 
have announced goals of eventually 
doubling forage production! We can’t ex- 
pect a government guided by glaziers 
to take the West from them. We must 
wrestle the land away from the livestock 
industry. 

PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT: Despite 


image of the Great American Cowboy/ 
Rancher. Earth First! can show them 
the error of their ways! 

Possibly the first anti-grazing protest 
ever was held last year by a few Earth 
First !ers at the Arizona Cattle Growers 
annual convention in Prescott. At that 
time, the welfare ranchers seemed to 
find the little protest curious — even 
humorous. This year’s demo was taken 
seriously — sometimes violently — by 
the cattlemen. We hope it will inspire 
other EFiers around the US to help 
stop public lands livestock grazing. 

Note: Local EF! groups are planning 
anti-grazing protests for the last rveek in 
October. Organize a protest or write to 
the EF! Grazing Tbsk Force (POB 578 j, 
Lite son, AZ 85708) to join a protest in 
your area now being planned. 

the seriousness of the livestock problem 
in the West, many people don’t even 
know that public lands are grazed by 
livestock. Most that do know have done 
nothing to fight the problem. People’s 
hesitancy to take an anti-grazing stand 
is understandable in light of the possible 
consequences of doing so. The grazing 
industry radically differs from all others 
in its organization and distribution of 
power. It amounts to an extensive rural 
network of influential (and well-armed) 
individuals, capable of exerting over- 
whelming economic and political pres- 
sure upon almost any person (pray for 
me) or group that opposes its objec- 
tives. Slander, harassment, vandalism, 
and infliction of injury have been used 
to suppress opposition. Livestock 
ranches are so strategically dispersed 
throughout almost every part of the 
West that the arrangement would do an 
army general proud. This enables the 
30,000 permittees to role an empire of 
273 million acres of public land. Local 
ranches are organized into local, area, 
state, regional, and national associa- 
tions. The secret to the grazing indus- 
try’s power is that while well rep- 
resented at high political levels, it main- 
tains local dominance by playing upon 
local pride and public sympathies, 
exaggerating the importance of grazing 
to local economies and keeping a low 
profile but maintaining authority in 
local politics. Nonetheless, through 
public education and political pressure, 
we can close the public lands livestock 
industry. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 

*Visit public lands and learn about 
the public lands grazing industry. 
•Spread the real story of welfare 
ranching. 

•Make (or order from Earth First! in 
Tucson) no-grazing-on-public-Iand 
bumper stickers, flyers, etc. Distri- 
bute these among friends, on cattle 
crossing signs, on ranchers’ trucks, 
etc. 

•Order and distribute Lynn Jacobs’ 
grazing tabloid (free but donations 
needed). 

•Eat less beef. 

•Boycott meat from public lands. As 
it is usually nearly impossible to trace 
where our meat originates, it is best 
to boycott all commercial beef. If you 
eat beef, you might consider hunting 
your own (from public lands). Tell 
people why you choose to boycott. (It 
may not be prudent to tell why you 
poach.) 

•Thke part in EF! anti-grazing demon- 
strations planned for late October 87. 
•Write letters to the editors of news- 
papers and periodicals. 

•Write, phone, and talk to elected rep- 
resentatives. Demand that all live- 


Grazing Slide Show 

by Tecolote 

Livestock off public lands! That’s the 
theme of a slide show Earth First! is 
preparing for national distribution. 
Grazing is an issue with many facets, and 
some of them are challenging to portray 
in a visually appealing (or appalling) way. 
To complete our collection, we need 
slides such as the following: 

1) Dead predators: A slide of a Coyote 
strong up on a fence or caught in a trap 
would be particularly useful. 

2) Burning rangeland: In some areas, 
overgrazing has lead to “invasions” of 
exotic grass species, such as cheatgrass, 
which bum “hot,” destroying wildlife 
and preventing other grasses and herbs 
from reestablishing themselves. Other 
areas no longer have enough ground 
cover to carry fire. A slide of such a 
fire, or a fenceline where a fire stopped, 
would be great. 

3) Fenced spring or stream: We’d like 
a slide of a fence protecting a riparian 
area from livestock. 

4) Cow eating cactus or other non-forage 
vegetation. 

5) The Marlboro Man herding cattle 
against the stunning backdrop of 
American wilderness. 

6) Plane or chopper spraying herbicide. 

7) Wildlife. 

8) Grazing or “improvements” in Wilder- 
ness Areas. 

9) Monkeywrenching against grazing 
industry. 

10) Other ideas: Slides of traffic accidents 
with cattle, destruction of private prop- 
erty by cows, or anything that portrays 
the effects of the public lands grazing 
industry would help us. 

The slides should be technically ex- 
cellent, and should be accompanied by 
information on where, when, and by 
whom the slides were taken. We can 
return originals after making copies. 
Send to Lynn Jacobs, POB 5784, Tucson, 
AZ 85703 (602-578-3173). 

stock be permanently removed from 
public lands. Demand of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency that un- 
biased environmental impact state- 
ments be made for all public grazing 
lands. These are the key persons to 
whom to write: The President, 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20500 (202-456-1414); senators, US 
Senate, DC 20510 (224-2115); represen- 
tatives, House of Representatives, DC 
20515 (225-7000); Secretary of the In- 
terior, Interior Dept., C St. between 
18th and 19th Sts. NW. DC 20240 (343- 
7351); BLM Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, Interior Dept, DC 
20242 (343-4151); Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ag. Dept., 14th St. & Indepen- 
dence SW, DC 20250 (655-4000); Forest 
Service Chief, USFS, USDA, Rm 3008, 
South Bldg, DC 20251 (447-6661); Di- 
rector of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, EPA, 401 M St SW, DC 
20460 (755-0707). Also write to gover- 
nors, state representatives, county 
commissioners, and others with 
clout. 

Lynn Jacobs has written a 1,8-page 
manifesto against the public lands graz- 
ing industry, which is one of the finest 
sources available on the subject. To ob- 
tain copies, write to Lynn at POB 5781,, 
Tucson, AZ 85702. Copies are free for 
the penniless, but doruitions are urgently 
needed. Ly nn is currently helping plan 
EF! protests against public lands 
ranching for the last week of October. 

PARTIAL LIST OF SOURCES 

*Sacred Cows at the Public Trough, 
Denzel and Nancy Ferguson, 1983, 
Maverick Publications, Drawer 5007, 
Bend, OR 97008 

*Livestock Grazing and the Livestock 
Industry, by Frederic H. Wagner 

*Ranch Economics, James R. Grey 

•“Rangeland Policies for the Future, 
Proceedings of a Symposium, Jan 28-31, 
1979, Tucson”; for sale from Superinten- 
dent of Documents, US Gov Printing 
Office, Wash., DC 20402 

•“Grazing Statistical Summary, FY 
1984” from Range Management, Forest 
Service, US Agriculture Dept 

*“US Dept of Interior, Budget Justifi- 
cations FY 1985" from the BLM 

•“Public Land Statistics, 1984,” 
Interior Dept, BLM, for sale by Sup 
of Documents, US Gov Printing Office, 
DC 20402. 

*“1985 Grazing Fee Review and 
Evaluation, Draft Report,” Forest 
Service, and BLM 


Letters. .. 

Continued from page 8 

SFB, 

Miss Ann Thropy ’s discussion of popu- 
lation and AIDS (Beltane 87) left out 
one important factor in the AIDS mat- 
ter which may be more important for 
population growth/stability/decline 
than AIDS itself. And it offers an oppor- 
tunity for eco-activists to take part. 
That missing part is the roaring re- 
surgence of the good old condom into 
the news media and ads, and out of hid- 
den drawers and onto store shelves. 
Rubbers do block the AIDS virus, but 
they also block 20 to 200 million sperm 
from derring-do adventures every time 
one contains an ejaculation in a vagina. 
Bypassed in the rush to female high- 
tech contraception, the lowly rubber 
was rejected by most official population 
control efforts, and with it went any 
sense of male responsibility in sexual 
interactions. “Pregnancy is a woman’s 
problem,” many men said. Meanwhile, 
women learned the hard way about the 
multiple side effects of IUDs and pills, 
and the willingness of big pharmaceut- 
ical companies to market products and 
make millions, irrespective of victims. 
The no-side-effects rubber was ignored. 

But now it’s back. And EFlers and 
other radical environmentalists ought 
to be out there giving it a helping hand. 
We all know it will take more than let- 
ters to Congress and angry bum- 
perstrips to save Mother Earth. So I 
suggest that in addition to T-shirts and 
sloganstrips, EF! ought to be a central 
low cost source for condoms for distribu- 
tion to teenagers — remember the ex- 
traordinary teen pregnancy rate in the 
US — and everywhere they’ll be used. 
Their commercial price is outrageously 
high when they cost less than five cents 
to make in highly automated plants. 
Surely someone in our network can con- 
nect us with a wholesale source. Then 
throw them around like confetti at 
proms, rallies, meetings and football 
games. Give them to nieces and 
nephews, sons and daughters, and en- 
courage them to share them with 
friends. Use them as balloons at your 
next EF! event. Deliver a multi-color 
balloon bouquet to anti-contraceptive 
bigots. Toss them on the grounds of the 
local high school and college. Have a 
“Latex Saves Wilderness” balloon float 
in the next parade. Attend a school 
board meeting and demand that con- 
doms be made available in local high 
schools. Come prepared to pelt the 
board with rubbers when they predict- 
ably refuse. Sponsor an essay contest 
at the local college on “How Latex Saves 
Wilderness” with first prize being a 
year’s supply of latex — you or the win- 
ner can determine how much that is. 
Throw condoms at the Pope this fall on 
his US tour, as Dutch activists did three 
years ago in Holland. 

Soooo, on Trojans, on Ramses, on Nuda 
and Sheik 

Now blue ones and red ones, they’re 
surely not bleak. 

From the top of the penis, let’s cover 
’em all 

So use a good condom whenever you 
ball. 

— Dick Whickerbill, Trojan County, 
Colorado 


John, Dave, Nancy, etc. 

I’ve just moved to a new place in rural 
southwest New Hampshire. It’s beauti- 
ful here. The great New England forests 
are recovering from devastation at the 
hands of Homo sapiens. 

I attended a New England Earth 
First! Gathering as part of the Gulf of 
Maine Bioregional Congress the 
weekend of Aug. 29. We had 50 people 
for the rainy morning session, though 
we’d expected only a dozen or so. The 
discussion became a general rap on the 
EF! agenda. Unfortunately, those of us 
with knowledge of the movement 
weren’t prepared to take the gathering 
further than this information session. 
We did generate an address list and the 
beginning of a phone tree in case im- 
mediate direct action is needed. The 
wilderness caucus at the congress pre- 
sented a strong statement which was 
an outshoot of the EF! meeting. The 
congress passed the resolution pre- 
sented to them by our caucus with over- 
whelming support. 

I will gage the tides of my own biore- 
gion — the Upper Connecticut River 
— and see if we can hold a bioregional 
congress of our own. In this way, the 
White and Green Mountains may be bet- 
ter spoken for. Gary Lawless will pub- 
lish congress proceedings soon. Earth 
First! in the Northeast is on the rise! 

— Rich Grumbine 

Editors, 

I would like to reply to the letter of 
Elaine Stansfield, a fellow prisoner in 
Los Angeles. In the Lughnasadh edi- 
tion she broods on a connection between 
the horrors of unchecked population and 
the perhaps “unrealistic" thoughts ex- 
pressed in a column I co-authored with 
Jeremy Lawrence in the Eostar edition. 
Why have I opposed the LANCER 
trash-to-energy generators in Los 
Angeles? I concede that our garbage 
crisis is filling the environment with 
toxic waste and excess junk, largely as 
a result of overpopulation. But we in 
Los Angeles Earth First! do not stand 
by and criticize without addressing the 
problem of rectification. We have 
worked with such LA groups as 
CADRE (Citizens Against Dumps in 
Residential Environments), Concerned 
Citizens of South Central LA, the 
Greens, and Eco-Home, for mandatory 
recycling. As a wilderness action group, 
we have explored the relationship of 
grass-roots wilderness soap-boxing to 
the problems of environmentally caring 
city dwellers living here amidst the dan- 
gers of alienation and anaesthetizing of 
the organs of inspiration. 

In August, Mark Williams and I rep- 
resented LAEF! at a city council meet- 
ing where we testified for recycling and 
against producing toxic effluents or 
emissions by incineration, or tearing up 
more hillsides — with their chaparral, 
deer, coyote, and ground-squirrel 
habitat — for more landfills. In testify- 
ing on the Project Health Risk Assess- 
ment, and on the Draft Supplement to 
the final EIS, I concluded: The esti- 
mates discussed in parts of the Draft 
Supplement do not show public safety 
margins, much less environmental ones 
. . . Planetary accumulations of inciner- 
ation products or paths from toxic burns 
are not traced in the global food chains 
or web of nutrient cycles. The cumula- 


tive impact load of emissions from the 
Los Angeles Basin is not addressed. 

Findings in the Health Risk Assess- 
ment suggest that the consequences of 
low levels of TCDD dioxins may sup- 
press cell-mediated immunity in hu- 
mans. Yet the Assessment fails to suf- 
ficiently address the possible cumula- 
tive reactions in the ecological analogy 
for the immune system; i.e., it says no- 
thing about the health risks to the 
planet. 

In August I was consulting for the 
San Bemadino National Forest and its 
residents of Running Springs in the San 
Bemadino Mountains, 100 road miles 
from Los Angeles. During a collective 
debate with the Forest Circus about 
their “fuelwood” cuts and misrepresen- 
tation of the ecological place of a wide- 
spread dwarf mistletoe, I learned from 
the locals that they experience the 
death or deformation of the young trees 
trying to regrow after such cuts — due 
to smog. This is at 6000 feet! Surely, 
then, incineration is no solution to a 
population problem. 

Elaine Stansfield says that we should 
sometimes “eat, drink, and be merry . 

. .” I believe we should do it more, but 
with fewer ideas. The universities and 
industrial, or military, labs are full of 
ideas that there is no point in even de- 
bating, for they only insure that “tomor- 
row we die.” Let us have none of such 
a kind of death. 

— Peter Bralver, Sherman Oaks 

Dave, 

A special thanks to you and the other 
brave folks who made a statement about 
uranium mining on the Arizona Strip. 
The lack of sensitivity toward the re- 
gional consequences of prospecting and 
mining are deplorable. The Bureau of 
Livestock and Mining is solely respon- 
sible for the lack of a regional EIS. The 
short sightedness exhibited by current 
BLM managers, along with their exten- 
sive minerals expertise and subsurface 
management responsibility, is one of 
the greatest challenges facing environ- 
mentalists today. The activities of a 
handful of brave men and women on a 
July day was deemed important enough 
(i.e. threatening) to be mentioned at a 
staff meeting of the Arizona State Di- 
rector and his henchmen. Quite an ac- 
complishment for a grass roots 
organization. 

Which brings me to my next point, 
the moderation of EF! Compromise? 
NO WAY. The grass roots organization 
has done more good with its unique, 
brash and hard line approach than has 
been accomplished in several more mod- 
erate lifetimes. My preference would be 
to see the outfit take an even harder 
line. 

— Fred 

Most Noble Earth First! 

After seeing declarations in Earth 
First! and in Ann Landers’ column that 
AIDS is nature’s solution to overpopu- 
lation, I decided that some people are 
engaged in wishful thinking. It’s obvi- 
ous that AIDS isn’t doing much to clean 
up humanity’s act. AIDS is too slow, 
and too easy to avoid. At the rate this 
“epidemic” is going, it will never even 
come close to the obscene human birth 
rate. Also, it’s becoming a bonanza for 
vivisection junkies, who are joyfully 


hatching new ways to give the disease 
to innocent victims like cats and 
chimpanzees. 

We must look elsewhere for Earth’s 
deliverance. We can always hope; maybe 
a more sensible disease will come along 
and strike such deserving parties as oil, 
timber, and mining executives, as well 
as greedy superstition peddlers who 
order their thralls to breed like flies. 

— A heretic in the heart of Zion, 

— Leslie Lyon, Cedar City, Utah 

Editor, 

Swan View Coalition thanks those 
who have contributed to our successful 
attempts to secure critical spring 
grizzly bear habitat in the Swan Moun- 
tains of northwest Montana from off- 
road-vehicle use. Thanks to the EF! 
Journal and Mudslide Slim for the 
coverage of our efforts. Thanks to Mon- 
tana EF! and the EF! Grizzly Bear Task 
Force for their contributions toward our 
legal expenses. And, thanks to the indi- 
viduals who have contributed funds to 
SVC. 

There is still much to do to secure a 
suitable long-term ORV management 
program for this portion of the Glacier- 
Bob Marshall Ecosystem. We have, 
however, established important prece- 
dents due to appeals, litigation, and the 
support of grizzly advocates. We are cur- 
rently pursuing appeals and possible 
litigation on the Flathead National 
Forest’s Forest Plan and TYavel Plan as 
well as following up on the Swan ORV 
management plan. 

On behalf of Swan View coalition and 
the grizzly, all past support is ap- 
preciated and future support humbly 
requested. 

— Keith Hammer, Chairman, Swan' 
View Coalition, POB 1901, Kalispell, MT 
59903 

SFB, 

The Pope is coming to the US this 
fall and numerous women’s and religious 
leaders plan to protest his policies at 
that time. JP II’s stands on birth control 
and abortion are not just women’s issues. 
They are environmental issues because 
they make it more difficult for us to 
control human population growth, hence 
environmental impact. Earth First!, 
and other environmental groups with 
the guts to join, should add its voice 
to the protest and educate the world 
on this shortcoming of the Pope’s 
interpretation of “God’s Word.” 

— Terry Lee Morse 

SFB, 

Just a short response here to Coyote’s 
letter in the last issue. In it s/he expres- 
ses a distaste for the nudity at this 
year’s Sagebrush Patriots’ Rally. S/he 
says that it’s something that Rainbows 
would do, not Earth Flrstlers. 

I’d hate to see EF! became so exclu- 
sive or restrictive that a little nudity 
wasn’t tolerated. (Should we also 
change the letters section of the Journal 
to “Dear Poo-Poo Head?”) Public nudity 
is a big deal to society in general, but 
1 don’t see why it should be to anarchistic 
environmentalists. I, too, see quite a 
distinction between Rainbows and 
Earth First !ers in general, but I don’t 
think we should draw these narrowly- 
defined boundaries around each. 

— Lynn Jacobs, Tucson 

continued on page 32 
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THE CONTINUING 
ANARCHY DEBATE 


anarchy. The turmoil in Beirut is not 
t he re sult of anarchism Tbirrof various 
g^upiTvylfig for political control — m 
essence, civilization at its most violent. 
As Ed Abbey correctly observecTih fils 
“Response,” what Schmookler de- 
scribes as anarchy is actually civil break- 
down; disorganized civilization, but 


Schmookler 
to Sayen: 

bv Andrew Bard Schmookler 


Government and Anarchy 


by Robert Goodrich 


one for humankind. Homo sapiens has 
evolved to survive in a natural environ- 
ment, which modem civilization is not. 
Thus, humankind is doomed to an exis- 
tence of confusion bom of alienation; 
ironically, we live in a cage of our own 
making. Schmookler best illustrates 
these ideas in the analogy of Zucker- 
man’s study of baboons. 

In the 1930s Michael Zuckerman 
studied a colony of Hamadryas Baboons 
in the London Zoo. He found that the 
group was beset by violence. Adult 
males fought and killed one another, as 
well as the females and young. This car- 
nage seemed endemic to the species, 
and Zuckerman’s observations led to the 
generally accepted belief that baboons 
are naturally violent. 

Years after Zuckerman’s studies, 
others began to examine baboon be- 
havior in the wild; and observed that 
under the conditions in which they had 
evolved, baboons behaved much diffe- 
rently than in zoos. They still showed 
much aggression, but it was less fre- 
quent and did not usually result in the 
severe injury and death occui ring in the 
zoo. Aggression was an integral part of 
baboon survival tactics. In nature, ba- 
boons develop what we (Schmookler in- 
cluded) interpret as hierarchy. This, 
however, is an error bom of an- 
thropocentric proclivities. Baboon col- 
pnies do exhi bit a separation of roles 
which enables them to survive a hostile 
environment, but it is a mistake to at- 
tribute human hierarchical forms to 
the se role s. Confining baboons within 
the walls of a zoo completely disrupted 
their natural means of establishing 
order; retreat was impossible and vio- 
lence resulted. Faced with unnatural 
surroundings they became agitated and 
confused. 

The analogy of this situation to hu- 
mans in a civilized state is a good one, 
and Schmookler develops the idea well. 
Difficulties arise, however, when he 

looks to a great international govem- 

govemment of ment to alleviate the problems created 
by the- human-centered organizational 
structures which have dominated recent 
history. 

• The contradiction here is glaring. 

• Schmookler’s solution to the evils 

• wrought by government is more govern- 
ment: an overarching, international 

• body whose authority would mitigate 
. against the striving for power of modem 

“tribal” governments. This seems tan- 

• tamount to fighting a fire with gasoline. 
. Through strange intellectual gymnas- 
tics, Schmookler, not unlike Karl Marx, 
posits that more government will cor- 

. rect the evils of unbridled bureaucracy 
more effectively than would its elimina- 
- tion. The real solution seems obvious. 
In discussing the issue of anarchy 
Schmookler’s anthropocentric tenden- 
cies become apparent. Civilization as 
we conceive it has not worked, and will 
not, because it puts us in an unnatural 
state. Schmookler makes this point; but 
becomes inconsistent when he uses the 
situation in Lebanon as an example of 

So f, Cat'fiy*>iA, 


“These great and tedious debates 
a bout the be st form of society, and the 
most commodious rules to bind us, are 
d ebat es only proper for the exercise of 
our wits; a s in the arts there are several 
subjects, which haye their being in agi- 
tation and controversy, and have no life 


I appreciate Jamie Sayen’s article 
(Eostar 87) dealing with the controversy 
between the anarchists and me. How- 
ever, on the core issue of the debate — 
whether or not some overarching polit- 
ical structure is required to curtail civili- 
zation’s destructiveness — Sayen sides 
with the anarchists. With “our memories 
of the failed experiment of the past 
10,000 years profoundly imprinted in 
our minds and souls,” he writes, "we 
could safely reenter the anarchy of the 
natural world. Knowing the alternative 
to that state of nature, we would have 
the wisdom to sustain it rather than to 
recapitulate our previous disaster.” 

This sanguine view ignores the essen- 
tial dilemma described by The Parable of 
the Tribes: that i n a fragmented system , 
t he worst inex orably drives out the best; 
t hat over tim e, the wavs of p ower will 
spread from being a small contaminant 
t o beco me pervasive characteristics of 
the whole. 

freatrSayen’s piece, with its confi- 
dence in the determinative power of 
lessons profoundly learned, in April. By 
a kind of synchronicity, as I was con- 
templating his words, I turned on the 
TV to see “Jesus of Nazareth. ” In the 
story of Jesus, I saw revealed the fallacy 
at the heart of the anarchists’ hopes. 
Here is a man who teaches “Love thine 
enemies.” Don’t resist evil, he says. If 
you have riches, use them to help the 
poor. . . . 

Imagine how encouraged such a 
teacher would have been if someone had 
told him these truths about the future 
of his teachings: You will become the 
core of a new religion! Your teachings 
will be regarded as God’s truth and 
studied for millennia. The civilization 
that grows up around the religion 
grounded on your teachings will be the 
most influential on Earth! 

Would he not feel assured that this 
meant the world would become an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of his words: 
“Blessed are the meek . . .”? How 
amazed he would then be to see the 
actual unfolding of history. Imagine his 
astonishment to discover that those 
whose God had said to put aside the 
sword became the mightiest im- 
perialists in history, and his dismay to 
find that the civilization whose Gospel 
decries the amassing of wealth de- 
veloped the most materialistic way of 
life the world has seen. 

It is tha t abyss between what might 
have been expected from the enthrone- 
ment of Christ’s teachings and what ac- 


cfvilization nonetheless. 

Abbey’s criticism of Schmookler on 
anarchy is trenchant and telling; how- 
ever, problems arise when he expands 
upon the idea of anarchistic society. Can 
there really be such a thing? I doubt 
it. In fact, the phrase constitutes an 
oxymoron. The term ‘anarchy’ means 
the absence of government. Society, by 
definition, requires some sort of im- 
posed oiganizational structure and, per- 
force, an imposing entity — govern- 
ment. Abbey’s ideal society would be 
governed by nature, and this is as it 
should be. But in arguing this, we must 
be precise in the words we use. Both 
Schmookler and Abbey use the terms 
‘ societ y’ and ‘community! interchange- 
ably. Murray Bookchin maintains that 
a n important distinction must be made* 
!•'<•• these two terms. All life-forms 
be have “com mun ally" in as m uch as they, 
a re interdependen t. S ocieties, on the 
other hand, are institutionalized com- 
munities — structural, ideological, 
Hierarchical. Thus , all socie ties are com- 
munities but communities are not neces- 


but there.” Verisimilar words when 
written so many years ago b y Michel 
de Montaign e they continue*to ring 
true in a world gone mad with love of 
“isms” and the endless (aimless) search 
for the perfect form of government. 
Democratists condemn communists; 
who condemn capitalists; who condemn 
monarchists . . . a tautolo gical whorl of 
ideological jargon which accomplishes 
little but to provide jobs for dictators, 
bureaucrats* lawyers, scholars and hair- 


Of Course the good Compt never con- 
doned the abandonment of organized 
government, considering it better to 
accept whatever system one found one- 
self under than to complain and risk the 
chance of things becoming worse. This, 
however, should not detract from the 
poignancy of Montaigne’s observation. 
We as humans should not contrive forms 
of societal organization. Montaigne 
being of noble birth felt this was true 
because God had ordained a few select 
individuals (i.e. , church officials and the 
nobility) to handle such matters. How- 
ever, he also observed that many “primi- 
tive" societies governed themselves 
well, and, because this was the case, 
should be left to their own devices. He 
cites de Pibrac: “Love the government, 
such as you find it. If it be royal, love 
royalty; if a republic, love it; for God 
himself created thee therein.” 

Archaic as these words may sound, 
things have not changed that much over 
the past few centuries. Weste rn though t 
has gone through, an “ESHgtltenmenl^’ 
s cience becoming its re igning deity and 
the scientific method its accepted 


sarily societies . 

^TVWrnust also consider the term ‘anar- 
chy.’ It is tempting to infer too much 
when employing the idea of anarchism. 
Schmookler does this when he sees vio- 
lence as a byproduct of anarchy, while 
Abbey is guilty of the same when he 
describes his “anarchistic community.” 
Th e idea of anarchy can only exist where 
gove rnments exist. It is an ideological 
concept which will disappear when its 
antipodal counterpart is no longer ac- 
cepted. An archy is no t a state to be 
“ (paintamgCHts Christop h Manes be- 
lieve s. but an idea that exists relative 
to the concept of centralized govern- 
ment. To call anything anarchical di- 
minishes its essence by giving it limits. 
It must be delineated by organized 
forms of government and thus becomes, 
itself, a form of government. Eliminate 


the aberration of hierarchical control 
and you do not have anarchy, you have 
life — life responding to the dictates 
and vagaries of nature; sometimes 
peaceful, sometimes violent, but always 
honest and responsive to the needs of 
all beings. ‘Anarchy,’ then, is a disposa- 
ble term; useful now, but wonderful 
when it no longer applies. 

This is not to say that philosophical 
discussion of these issues should be av- 
oided. To the contrary, the issues are 
of the utmost importance to the furth- 
erance of a biocentric worldview. Direct 
action may be a necessary holding tac- 
tic, the last line of defense, but the ideas 
of such seminal thinkers as Abbey, 
Schmookler, Bookchin, Devall, Ses- 
sions, etc. need to be disseminated 
among a wide audience. We must, how- 
ever, be careful not to become so doc- 
trinaire and wrapped up in semantic im- 
agery that we fail to recognize allies. 

This, brings us back to where we 
continued on page 25 


istendom that 


- Christendom, in its politically frag- 
mented condition, inescapably became 
a crucible of relentless competition. 
With no overarching order to protect 
the meek, the way of the ruthless inev- 
itably pushed aside the ethic of the Ser- 
mon of the Mount. The ways that Jesus 
taught became safe to practice only 
within the cloistered walls of 
monasteries. 

Yes, at least a few of us have learne d 
our lessons from h istory. But Ave can 
hardly hope to have those lessons more 
" proTouncny Impnnteflon our minds and 
souls" than w ere Jesus’ teachings on his 
fo llower s. And lo ok how little those 
teachings were ^a~ble to hold back the 
relen tless reign of powe r. 

Learning le ssons is not enou gh. We 
cannot "depend SOLELY on the t rans - 
foiTnati dh^TTrrrmtm consrimisfiess. No 
valuesTwill constrainTh?'COtfduc't'of all 
of us all the time. So long as even a 
few may deviate, we need a political 
order with sufficient scope to contain 
everyone, and sufficient power to rest- 
rain those who would render homage 
to Caesar’s ways instead of God's . Only 
s uch an orde r can assure that our high-_ 
est wisdonflsTnof sque?2Pd <3Ut~bV the 
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Mutualistic Logic 

vs. Linear Logic 


by Stephen Duplantier 

Schmookler invokes the doctrine of 
the “prime mover” to show a logical flaw 
in anarchist theory. He says the evil 
which the state does comes from the 
failure to control power and not, as 
anarchists suggest, that the state is the 
souce of the evil. Aristotelian/Thomistic 
doctrine demands a foundation (the 
prime or unmoved mover) upon which 
everything must rest. Schmooker uses 
this mode of reasoning to show that the 
state cannot be the source of the evil, 
since everything needs to be moved by 
something else. The unmoved mover for 
Schmookler, the source of the state’s 
evil, is the failure to control power. He 
claims anarchism argues circularly and 
therefore mistakenly about where evil 
comes from. But this is a “logical flaw” 
only if the logic used is traditional West- 
ern (Greek/Euro-American) “scientific” 
logic. 

Magoroh M aruvama has described 
this kind of logic as “unidirectional, un- 
iformistic, competitive, hierarchical, 
quantitative, classificational and 
atomistic.” I suggest that this list is a 
good catalog of what defines power and 
its ambition. This means that Western 
logic is a part of the renegade power 
which threatens life on Earth. Behind 


ogy and geography. Time and space are 
not useful in discovering the boundaries 
between mutualistic people and hierar- 
chical people. (The very idea that 
mutualistic people and hierarchical 
people are not clearly divided by time 
and place is absurd to traditional logic 
and can only be accomodated by 
mutualistic logic.) 

Mutualistic logic does not operate as 
if humans have “emerged out of the nat- 
ural order” as does the pathological 
logic of the West. Therefore mutualistic 
logic allies itself with anarchism and 
deep ecology in a way which hierarchical 
logic can never do. The “world order” 
of a dynamic, heterogenous, heterosta- 
tic balance does not require a 
monotheistic prime mover to police and 
adjudicate that order. An unmoved 
mover is a constipated deity. Inorganic/ 
organic processes need no such meddle- 
some deity. Schmookler’s solution to the 
problem of power — the creation of a 
super lawyer/judge/policeman with 
enough power to keep would-be-con- 
querors at bay — would create the 
biggest earthbound prime mover: a god- 
like entity constructed from the hierar- 
chical, competitive and therefore 
power-mongering tendencies of West- 
ern thought. This line of thinking can 
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only get us deeper into trouble. 

Non-western ways of thinking have 
not yet brought this human-dominated 
planet to ecological utopia, yet they 
seem to have more promise than West- 
ern logic, which we know leads in the 
other direction — to an ecological waste- 
land. 

(Reference: Magoroh Maruyama; 
“Symbiotization of Cultural 


Heterogeneity: Scientific, Epis- 

temological and Aesthetic Bases;” Gen- 
eral Systems Yearbook 18 (1973); pp.127- 
135. 

Stephen Duplantier is an EFler in 
Louisiana, who recently completed an 
article for the book Renewing the 
Earth: The Promise of Social Ecology. 


“failure to control power” is another 
prime mover — the Western logic which 
permits and even encourages renegade 
power. 

It may be argued that tyrants and 
evil existed before Greek style 
rationalism and logic flowered in the 
West. I suggest, however, that this kind 
of logic is the source of the power and 
the evil no matter when it occurs in 
time. The Greek Golden Age brought 
the concentration on this style of logic 
and thought, and Cleisthenes “in- 
vented” democracy at that time. The 
subsequent use of this hierarchical, 
competitive logic has given the West its 
greatest disasters. 

Maruyama contrasts scientific logic 
with the “mutualistic” logic of African/ 
Asian/Eskimo cultures. This logic is 
heterogenistic, symbolic, interac- 
tionist, qualitative, relational and con- 
textual. Maruyama does not spell it out, 
but it is a logic with no prime mover. 
This kind of thinking is not naturally 
at home in the West, at least not on 
the exoteric level of politics and busi- 
ness. Yet it is not totally alien. Some 
aspects of family and affinity group 
dynamics are mutualistic; deep self 
awareness is the recognition of 
mutualistic logic. Cultures with 
mutualistic logic as a generally preva- 
lent mindscape have had tyrannical em- 
perors and ruthless warlords, but I 
suggest that these transgressors of 
peace were thinking and acting in terms 
of traditional Western logic whatever 
the time in which they lived. 

Rejection of linear logic implies a new 
way to understand history, anthropol- 


Goodrich . . . 

Continued from page 24 

started; to the reclusive Michel de 
Montaigne. If indeed nature is the ulti- 
mate arbiter of human development, 
and if Earth, untrammeled by the can- 
cerous spread of technological “prog- 
ress,” is the only home in which we can 
live, then the words of this 16th century 
philosopher carry much weight. Not i n 
' the sense that we should accept any 
' form of government without question, 
. but that we should not waste time wor- 
rying about what its best form may be. 
Rather, we sho uld bide our time, resist 
the edicts of the military-industrial 
state, and wait for the whole bloated 
mess to collapse under its own weight, 
THe key is to remember that the enemy 
i s not a specific type of government, but 
tTie centralization of power within any 
government. In the words of Ambrose 
Bierce: government is “ a modem Chronos 
( Cronus) who devours his own children. 
The pnestKood~a re~ charged with the 
duty of preparing them for the tooth. ” 

Robert Goodrich is a graduate student 
of American History at Claremont 
Grad School in California. 


An Anarchist Replies to Schmookler’s 
Reply to the Anarchists 


by Christoph Manes 

Schmookler’s response to the various 
arguments put forward by anarchists 
against his critique of anarchy is both 
reasonable and eloquent. It also misses 
the point. Basically, Schmookler is argu- 
ing that anarchy cannot insure “social 
justice.” For the moment let’s concede 
the point (which isn’t hard to do since 
no human condition can insure any- 
thing) and assume that his system of 
representative democracy is a better 
way to keep outlaws and outlaw com- 
munities from abusing others. The prob- 
lem with this line of thinking is that 
anarchy, at least as I conceive it, is not 
so much concerned with social justice 
as it is with preventing the despoliation 
of Earth which inevitably follows the 
establishment of any centralized power, 
representative or otherwise. The differ- 
ence in perspectives here is enormous. 
Schmookler assumes that by creating 
a system that protects people’s rights) 
the environment will be protected as a 
consequence. I would argue, con- 
versely, that by protecting t he environ- 
ment (and this can only mean returning 
t o a state of pervasive wilderness free 
from centralized power) humans will 
have the maximum amount of freedom 
and “rights” possible in this contingent 
world of ours. Moreover, I think it can 
be'shown that any system dedicated to 
social justice through political power 
not only does not guarantee the protec- 
tion of the environment; it absolutely 
depends on its degradation (how else 
can Schmookler explain the fact that the 
US, his paradigm for responsible polity, 
is also the worst threat to natural diver- 
sity in the history of nation-states?). 


propagate itself. He argues that since 
citizens can’t be informed about every- 
thing, we need specialists to run things. 
He’s right — we do need specialists to 
keep our nuclear arsenal intact, to keep 
our factories producing. But Sc hmook ler 
fails to ask the more fundamental ques- 
tion which anarchists posit: do We really 
want to keep things running? The ques- 
tion is not, as he claims, how to “control” 
polluters and despoilers of nature, but 
rather how to disintegrate the power 
relations which make this exploitation 
possible — namely, a centralized state. 
Despite Schmookler’s claim that I am 
being ahistorical, pre-Columbian In- 
dians and Germanic tribesmen didn’t 
have to regulate chemical dumping and 
auto emissions. They may have been 
anxious about revenge-killing, maraud- 
ing enemies, many human problems, 
but not about their world being 
poisoned. Why? They had no central 
power to make possible the wholesale 
destruction of the environment. 

To return to my original criticism of 
his position: what are the concrete im- 
plications of having a “world order” or 
any central form of government? It 
means communication technologies, 
roads, weapons, factories to produce 
these “necessities” of government, in- 
stitutions to train and regulate people, 
a hierarchy of responsibility and power. 
In short, it means something like an 
industrial society. 

Schmookler cannot escape this con- 
clusion, yet he did not address this as- 
pect of my article (which was its main 
point). If his position is to have intellec- 
tual integrity he must confront this 
problem specifically. From his writ- 
ings, one gets the impression that he 


jtions. It means, to borrow Samuel 
'Johnson’s phrase, we are “free” to work 
for these institutions in one form or 
another or starve, to have our lives de- 
termined by their projects, which gen- 
erally involve the devastation of ecosys- 
tems. J n _a technological culture, the 
terms “freedom" and “justice” have 
been corrupted to propagate a particu- 
Tar set o f power relations. It is surpris- 
ing Schmookler is so taken in by the 
pretense of liberty industrial society 
promotes. 

One could write a book about the way 
technological culture uses “freedom” to 
enslave its members (Marcuse already 
has). It is not useful to vindicate our 
form of power relations, as Schmookler 
does, on the grounds that life is better 
in the US than in the USSR or some 
other totalitarian state. This is like con- 
doning slavery by showing that slavery 
in Iron Age Scandinavia was better than 
slavery in Biblical Egypt. The choice is 
odious and must be rejected. Anarchy 
offers the possibility of freedom, no- 
thing more. We have the responsibility 
to seize that possibility because it is the 
only course consistent with nature and 
human nature. 

Schmookler is also right when he calls 
our solution utopian . But what does uto- 
pian mean within the context of a tech- 
nological society? It means that anarch- 
Jst.s’ thin king^ is truly critical, that It 
opposes technological culture in its to- 
tality, not just its particulars. It means 
that we have broken out of the universe 
of discourse it has established to prop- 
agate itself and its mad assault upon 
Earth. 

Can Schmookler truly say this of his 
own thinking? And if he cannot, in what 


The essential flaw in Schmookler’s 
position is' his inadequate critique of 
power. Schmookler concerns himself 
mainly with the power relations among 
people and communities. Yet there is a 
more basic dimension to power: the 
power relation between humans and na- 
ture. The power to control the lives of 
others, even for “beneficial” ends as 
Schmookler desires, derives ultimately 
from the exploitation of nature. To 
sustain the kind of society Schmookler 
envisions would require the continuation 
of some form of technological domination, 
which brought on the environmental 
crisis. 

This is an important point: 
Schmookler’s vision relies entirely on 
the optics of mass, technological society. 
That’s why I can claim — without giving 
him a “bum rap” as he says — that his 
thinking remains within the universe of 
discourse technological culture uses to 


would be satisfied with a “rational” 
exploitation of resources, a “rational” 
abatement of pollution, a “rational” sys- 
tem of production. I hope this is a false 
impression, because it i s exactly the i n- 
sane rationality of technology, based on 
humanity’s desire for power, which has 
despoiled our world and enslaved man- 
kind to a way of thinking which is alien 
to our animal nature. 

Of course, Schmookler is right when 
he says anarchy can’t guarantee free- 
dom and justice. Nothing can. But any 
government guarantees we will not 
have freedom and justice, because it is 
based on the destruction of the wilder- 
ness which is our home. Schmookler’s 
insisten ce on the essentiaTEenevoIehce 
~of US polity is naive . What does “free- 
do m” mean within the con tertT ofa so : 
ciety whereinco ncei vable amounts of 
power (in the form of capital) are concen- 
trated in a few institutions and corpora- 


way does his cure differ from the 
disease? 

Christoph, scholar of deep ecology 
and Norse literature, plans to compile 
occasional philosophical deep ecology 
supplements, entitled Nerthus, for fu- 
ture issues o/EFl. 
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Schmookler Replies to Anarchists’ 
Replies to Schmookler’s Reply 
to the Anarchists 


by Andrew Bard Schmookler 

As fun as this is, we just can’t keep 
meeting like this. But Christoph Manes 
has taken our discussion into new' ter- 
rain, and I can’t resist trekking there 
with him briefly. 

Manes leaves behind the war and 
peace issue and heads for the wilder- 
ness. The war and peace issue was at 
the heart of my essentially Hobbsean 
critique of anarchy — anarchy seen as 
inevitably degenerating into Hobbes’ 
“war of all against all” — but Manes now 
says he is willing to concede me that 
point momentarily, to focus on what is 
evidently his chief concern: preservation 
of wilderness. 

Manes now addresses the question: 
how should human affairs be organized 
in order to protect the environment? 
He proceeds to argue that centraliza- 
tion of power is at the heart of the en- 
vironmental problem, and that anarchy 
is the only solution. 

I share Manes’ passion to find a way 
to change the human system so that the 
destruction of nature will stop. Many 
years ago, I had fantasies of what would 
happen on this planet if all humans sud- 
denly disappeared. If our species was 
wiped out in some manner that left all 
else intact, Earth would immediately 
begin to heal itself. Rivers would grow 
clear. Overgrazed grasslands would re- 
cover their lushness. The primeval 
forest would break up the concrete. 
Once again, Earth would be whole. 
And, without Homo so-called sapiens, 
Earth would be safe — at least until, 
millions of years hence, other creatures 
(maybe descendents of today’s Rac- 
coons) became cultural animals and 
crossed the fateful threshold into some 
kind of civilization. 

So, I share Manes’ concerns about the 
disease, but we differ on the subject of 
possible cures. Manes wants power to 
devolve: we must dismantle the power 
structures of our civilization and return 
to wilderness. I want our structures to 
evolve further: only by creating a better 
order, more imitative of the intricate 
order of nature, can we create a benign 
and viable civilization. 

Let me underscore again the point 
that the further evolution of civilization 
I advocate is NOT the “all-powerful” 
world government Robert Goodrich and 
others have attributed to me in this ex- 
change. My solution to the Hobbsean 
war of all against all is not the one pro- 
posed by Hobbes: that we surrender all 
our liberties to enthrone an absolute 
ruler to protect us from one another. 
Rather, I am more of a ^Lock ean: let’s 
, give up only th ose liberties we must in 
order to prevent the rei gn of destrue- 

• tionr~ana Tet’s create a ll possihle 

• Safeguards to protect ourselves from, 
> our ‘‘protectors,” 

• """ Whether or not it is possible to move 

• forward into a new kind of civilization, 

• we should consider whether it is possi- 
t ble to return to the Garden of Eden — 

to a stateless and environmentally har- 
monious way of life — as Manes propos- 
1 es. The problem with Manes’ vision of 
; a viable future is that it is based on a 
past that never was. Like Ronald 
Reagan’s nostalgia for the good old days 
when everyone was white, self-reliant, 
and kind to their neighbors (like an ad 
for Country-time Lemonade), Manes’ 



politics seem premised on illusions 
about how destructive power has been 
wielded in the past. Though I admit the 
comparison is not nice, it is not al- 
. together invidious: both Manes and 
. Reagan want to get government off our 
backs, as if government were just a dis- 
ease and not also a cure to other ills 

• that run rampant in its absence. 

Manes says that it is the “power rela- 
tions” of a “centralized state” that make 
possible the despoiling of nature. Pre- 
Columbian Indians and Germanic 
tribesmen, he says, “may have been anx- 
ious about revenge killing, marauding 
enemies, and any number of human 
problems, but not about their world 
being poisoned.” Why? Because, he an- 
swers, there was “no central power to 
make possible the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the environment.” 

/ I have spent my adult life studying 

• the course of social evolution, and the 
. record does not support Manes’ portrait 
, of a prestate Eden. In our previous ex- 
change, I questioned the historical val- 
idity of another of Manes’ dichotomies. 
There, Manes declared a chasm of differ- 
ence between the violence committed 
by centralized entities and that by less 
centralized groups like the Vikings. 
Manes’ eagerness to find the source of 
all evil in the centralization of power 
now leads him into a similar distortion 

i with respect to the evil of human de- 
■ spoliation of nature. 

It is, of course, true that the Ger- 
manic tribes “didn’t have to regulate 
dumping and auto emissions.” But it is 

• not true that the human destruction of 

• the environment has historically been 
— or is now — dependent upon or the 
consequence of centralized polities. 

Arguably the worse ecological dam- 

• age our species has done to this planet 
has been through Qyejcgrazing. In areas 

' like the Middle East, this process has 
been ongoing for millennia: herds of 
domesticated animals, laying bare the 
topsoil by their over-concentrated and 
over-protected consumption of plants, 
have spread desert across mountains 
and valleys that once were verdant. 
(The process was slow enough in terms 
1 of a human lifetime that no one saw 
reason to “worry” while contributing to 
1 this environmental catastrophe.) Far 
, from being the effect of centralized 
states, this form of environmental de- 
gradation has been the specialty of pas- 
toral peoples who — because of the 
same qualities of terrain that make 
* herding animals the most suitable 
. means of livelihood — have been the 
most autonomous from the domination 
. by large power systems. 

Another major form of degradation 
of the biosphere has been deforestation. 
Those pre-state Germanic" Tribes~of 
whom Manes seems so appreciative 
were great practitioners of this art. The 
stripping of Europe’s virgin forests to 
make room for the simpler systems of 
human agriculture went on for millennia 
under the aegis of various Aryan and 
other peoples before, with the rise of 
Rome, a Julius Caesar ever ventured 
forth to subdue the Gauls or Visigoths. 

The evidence that refutes Manes’ lin- 
kage between environmental destruc- 
tion and powerful central authorities re- 
mains visible today. I had the mixed 
fortune of living for years in beautiful 
Prescott, Arizona, an area where 


human carelessness with nature is all 
too evident. My article on Prescott’s 
Dells that appeared in these pages a 
few months ago spoke of the libertarian 
belief of the people in the region in the 
absolute rights of private property: it 
was as individuals that the miners and 
ranchers began the process of despolia- 
tion a century ago, and it is because of 
resistance to the notion that political 
power should be used to regulate the 
pursuit of private ends that the process 
. proceeds relatively unchecked. It is not 
state power, but the ingrained indi- 
, , vidualist resistance to state power that 
facilitates the degradation of Prescott’s 
*. natural beauty. 

Only through the exercise of state 
power can environmental destruction 
reliably be stopped. When US Steel 
fights the EPA over government regu- 
lations compelling the company to re- 
duce emissions, is it state power that 
is the environmental villain? 

I’m sure that Manes would be uncom- 
fortable with the people I’m lumping 
into his side of the argument. His 
anarchist vision is certainly not in- 
tended to make the world safer for the 
US Steels of the world. But our argu- 
ment is not directly about technology 
but about political structures or the lack 
of them. The problem the anarchist 
. must confront is: How will you stop 
' ‘ those who would use technology to serve 
■ their own ends at the costs of destroying 

• • n ature? 

~TKisT is analogous to our previous ex- 
change about violence and injustice. 
There the issue was not the greedy man 
who destroys land to mine gold, but the 
warlord who tramples others to in- 
crease his power. The anarchists are.not 
*. trying to leave tH6 world nrev tneither 
US Steel or Ghenghis l&iiui. But with- 
out state power arrayed against them, 
; what will stop the unfettered expansion 

• of their power at the expense of the 
well-being of both humans and the 
biosphere? 

Some anarchist analysis may suggest 
that the lusts for power and wealth that 
drive the despoilers of the world arise 
because of our “fallen" condition in a 
world of centralized politics. It might 
be presumed that in a world ordered 
by anarchist principles, these lusts 
would disappear and there would there- 
fore be no need to erect barriers to con- 
tain their free expression. But, with re- 
spect to the gangster or the industrial 
robber baron, such analysis would be 
unconvincing. 

Again, the heart of the present dispu- 
tation is not, as one might infer from 
Manes’ latest letter, about technology 
per se but about the question of anarchy 
against an empowered central govern- 
ment. Mane s has brought i n tec hnology 
on the premise that its destructiveness 
isTaTuncti on of the emer gen ce of cen - 
He says we must go 
back to decentralization to save nature; 
I say we must go forward, to develop 
more fully the political order that is re- 
quired to protect humanity and nature 
from destructive human action. 

- Look at the Third World for another 
demonstration that it is not devolution 
but further evolution that we need. 
Many en vironmentalists now say that 
it is in the nations of the Third World, 
more than in the more developed indus- 
trial nations, that the TSiosphere is in 




greatest jeopardy. Why is this? Cer- 
tainly; poverty and the population ex- 
plosion are part of it: desperate people, 
like those denuding the last vestiges of 
vegetation in the Sahel to provide their 
meager fuel supplies, do what they 
must or they perish. But another crucial 
element is the undeveloped nature of 
their political systems. The state is , 
often still rudimentary, an d 'Such polit- . 
ic al power as there is remains corrupt . 
a nd unaccountable — as power tends . * 
t o be in newly emerg ent systems — and * 
often is simply an extension of private ‘ 
InTeresCs . Thus, greedy entrepreneurs ‘ 
face no _ obstacles to stripping tropical 
forests to make luxury furniture. And 
corporations that have been compelled 
t o reduce certain practices in the more - 
developed polities of the North (e.g. the 
use of hazardous c hemicals in the work - 
place) can use them with im punity in 
the Third World. " 

We cannot g o back. Our species has 
discovered the meansTo exercise power 
— over each other and over nature — 
and this power can be controlled only 
by checks against it, that is, by other ■ 
power. The problem is not t hat a ll hu- ‘ 
mans are devils, it is that not all humans . 
are saints — whatever the nature of • 
their political order or disorder. Some - 
will pursue power and, possessing it, 
will abuse it. The way power operates 
in a fragmented system, unless it is 
checked, enables those with the advan- 
tage of power to dictate the course of 
the evolution of human systems. 

Manes challenges me, saying that my 
position can have “intellectual integ- 
rity” only if I confront the problem of 
technology. Unlike my position, he says, 
that of the anarchists is truly critical 
because it “opposes technological cul- 
ture in its totality.” In turmj chal leng e^ 
the anarchists, saying thaitReir pre- 
scription for our ills can be truly 
t herap eutic only if they meet the chal- 
lenge of containing the contaminant of 
power. The anarchists’ arguments still 
have not dealt with The Parable of the 
Tribes. 

The “condition of our freedom,” 
Manes says, is “being in a state of na- 
ture.” If he’s right, we’re in trouble. 
We’ve already been in the state of na- 
ture, and the rest, to make literal use 
of a figure of speech, is history . If we ... 
could go back, we’d just recapitulate the 
qgtwcoxirse w e’ve al ready takem 

ManeS^ption is a fond illusionfThere 
is no way to put the djinni of our power 
back into tKe~EottIeT ~Burthere js Tfie 
' possiBttttfrifasf 'we can learn to tame 
that djinni. This way entails moving for- 
ward toward a more whole order, a Loc- ' 
kean kind of order that keeps as’much 
power dispersed m the parts as is con- . 
sistent with preventing injustice and 
that hedges whatever power must be 
invested in tne center with checks and 
balances^ 

Clearly, Manes will have nothing of 
this “taming” of the djinni. To him, this 
djinni is the Evil One, and those who 
try to learn to live with the devil seal 
a damned fate for themselves. Manes 
decries efforts to use the weight of law 
to bend the use of technology into a 
viable form. “ One could easily get t he 
impression,” h e writ es, that I “wo uld 
be satisfied witli a ‘rational’ exploitation^ 
orrisources, a ‘ ratio nal!, abatement of 
pollution. .” 

Indeed I would. What is rational for 
our species 7s 7b coiuluci ourselves in 
a way that can perpetuate the viability 
of the Earth’s living system , on which 
our survival also depends. Since the 
beginnings of civilization! and ac- 
celeratedly as human powers have 
grown, our species has wielded its tech- 
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nology in a way that undermines the 
foundations of the biosphere. But no 
creature, as Gre gory Bat eson savs can 
win against Us environment for long. 
The pursuit-of Victories" of this sort, 
is not ration^!. 

■'TenThousand years of civilization act- 
ing liker a cancer in the biosphere does 
not mean that no other kind of civiliza- 
tion is possible. To understand how we 
might tame our hitherto destructive 

* powers, )ve have to se e this human ex- 

* periment in a la rger evolutionary 
perspective. 

' -To us as mortal creatures, 10,000 
years seems like a long time, but in the 
perspective of the history of life, it is 
but an instant. The evolutionary process 
|hat knit such harmony in the biosphere 
is laboring also through us to bring this 
sudden, new offshoot called civilization 
into harmony with the whole. Arid one 
S| the channels through which it is work- 
ing is that same rational faculty by 
which we came to possess these danger- 
ous powers: the c apacity t o u nderstand 
"how the world works, and to adjust our 
actions in it accordingly in order to pro- 
r tect our survival. .Increasing ly, reason- 
, able people are becommg'aware that a 
* E rufy ra tional strategy for species survi- 
. val must take into account far more than 
, our own immediate needs. 

Epochal changes are occurring: slow 
from the perspective of our day-to-day 
experience, but rapid in historical 
terms. 'The very fact that, unlike the 
Germanic deforesters, we do worry 
about the future of our planet is itself 
one of the hopeful new signs. Even in 
the course of my own lifetime, the forces 
of wholeness have made progress in re- 
straining our abuse of nature. In the 
most developed countries, the means of 
restrai nt (virtually nil not long ago) 
have grown more rapidly than — and 
thus have gained upon — the momen ; 
turn of destruction. This Js not to say 
that the destructive process has yet 
been arrested, let alone reversed. But 
1 would wager that within the lifetime 
of a baby born today the degradation 
of the environment in North America 
(above the Rio Grande) and perhaps in 
Europe will be brought to a halt. 

“ Technological culture ” - and that’s 
whit "civflization'TiT— does not have 
to be oi* the strip-mining, smoke-belch- 
ing sort. Already, the movement of tech- 
nology — with silicon chips and elec- 
tromagnetic communications — 
suggests that technological develop- 
ment need not be synonymous with 
ever-increasing intrusion upon nature. 

I do not presume to know what the tech- 
nology of a viable civilization would look 
> like, bu t we need not assume that only 

• ina "state of nature" can human beings 

• live in harmony with nature. Manes de- 
‘ nigrates my call for some sort of global 

order as requiring technology (roads, 
communication, etc.) and thus mandat- 
ing the continuation of civilization’s de- 
structiveness. But the. global coordina- 
• tion and regulationThat is required to 
contain the problem of power does not 
condem n us to perpetuat ing the blight 
T muil BUTEar th that our civilization has 
historically been. 

Bringing this viab le civilization into 
being is not impossible^ but Its "birth 
pangs may be severe. We are in “an* 
evolutionary crisis. Negotiating it suc- 
/ cessfully will take all the courage and 
intelligence and caring we can muster. 

My anarchist interlocutors and I 
share fundamental values pertinent to 
this crisis. Goodrich is right that we are 
essentially allies. (I’ve not dealt with 
Goodrich’s critique of me because I’d 
simply have repeated what I wrote here 
in the previous exchange.) 

Our differences can be important too. 
The reshapin g of our p ower systems is 
the only means to save Earth. We meet 
in the pages of "Earth First! because 
. we are committed to protecting those 
sacred “interests” that our systems so 
shamefully neglect. It would be a shame 
if people who share those values, led 
astray by the anarchists’ wholesale re- 
jection of our systems, contented them- 
selves with outrage at the abuse of 
power, and scorned to enter the arena 
of power where our destiny will be 
decided. 

We cannot afford for some of the most 
passionate lovers of Earth to sit out 
what is, for humankind, the only game 
in town. 


Deep Ecology and 
The New Age 

by George Sessions 


Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring (1962) 
marked the beginning of the Age of 
Ecology and began a process of intense 
philosophical and religious questioning 
of the roots of Western culture. Out of 
this questioning arose a deep ecological 
movement seeking to reawaken a sense 
of spiritual reciprocity between humans 
and the rest of Nature and to restructure 
contemporary societies in ecologically 
harmonious ways. (1) 

The Gaia hypothesis of the Earth as 
a living organism (advanced by James 
Lovelock and other scientists in the late 
1970s) did not figure prominently in the 
main development of the Age of Ecology 
of the 1960s and early ’70s, although the 
idea has hovered in the background as 
an organic alternative to the mechanistic 
world view, and was believed by the in- 
fluential ecologist, Aldo Leopold, as 
early as 1923. However, the Gaia 
hypothesis has now caught on like 
wildfire among the presumably ecolog- 
ically committed and is used by some 
as the philosophical basis of a sup- 
posedly ecological world view. Lovelock 
and others have compiled an atlas on the 
“planetary management” of Gaia. Yet 
despite its popularity among allegedly 
ecological thinkers, much of this new 
ecological consciousness is too facile. 
With its adherents often failing to think 
deeply and philosophically about ecolog- 
ical issues, “Gaia Consciousness” often 
becomes an example of superficial 
ecological thinking. In all likelihood, 
Earth is a living organism now exhibit- 
ing symptoms of extreme illness at the 
hands of an ecologically ignorant 
species. However, the Gaia hypothesis 
is too broad a concept to serve as the 
basis for a philosophical outlook that 
could determine appropriate human be- 
havior and ecological ways of life. In- 
deed, some New Age thinkers have used 
the Gaia hypothesis to justify the con- 
tinued exploitation of Earth. In so 
doing, they lull us into a pseudo Earth 
spirituality and lead us toward destruc- 
tive futures. This can be illustrated by 
contrasting what may be the two main 
post-modern philosophies of the future: 
Deep Ecology and New Age. Donald 
Michael and Walter Anderson correctly 
state that the American economic 
growth “story,” Christian and Islamic 
fundamentalism, and Marxism all fail 
to address the issues of the post-modern 
world. What they call the green story, 
and the new paradigm story correspond 
roughly to Deep Ecology and New Age. 
(2) (Despite the usefulness of their 
analysis, their views fall short of Deep 
Ecology. Anderson’s position is dis- 
cussed below.) 

I. the deep, long-range 

ECOLOGY MOVEMENT: 

The ecological consciousness that 
arose in the 1960s had historical prece- 
dents and, in many ways, the Age of 
Ecology merely confirmed, sometimes 
scientifically, the earlier insights of 
Thoreau, Muir, D.H. Lawrence, Robin- 
son Jeffers, Aldous Huxley, Aldo 
Leopold, Rachel Carson, Paul Shepard, 
and Gary Snyder. Actually, the anti- 
modernist critique of the urban-indus- 
trial scientific economic society in favor 
of a spiritual organic small-scale mode 
of human life traces back to roots in 
the ecocentric religions of primal 
peoples around the world, the Romantic 
countercultural movement, Taoism, 
Zen Buddhism, and St. Francis. Thus, 
what we now call ecological conscious- 
ness did not arise whole cloth out of 
the developments of the 1960s. 

It is difficult for modern urban 
people, surrounded by human artifacts 
and immersed in the contemporary an- 
thropocentric social paradigm to 
develop ecological consciousness. For 
many people, experience in wild Nature 
is crucial, but not sufficient, to develop 
an ecocentric perspective. Those drawn 
to the deep ecology perspective often 
have had their social blinders removed 
by the non-anthropoeentric writings of 
Thoreau, Muir, Jeffers, Snyder, and Ed 
Abbey. Ecological consciousness is also 
deepened by a grounding in ecological 
science, a post-positivist understanding 



of primal cultures, and certain of the 
recent feminist critiques of patriarchal 
dominance. (3) 

In 1972, Norwegian philosopher Arne 
Naess brought together the essential 
insights emerging out of the ecological 
understanding of the 1960s in his epoch- 
making paper, “The Shallow and the 
Deep Long-Range Ecology Move- 
ments.” (4) Naess claimed that the ex- 
periences of professional ecologists and 
others closely associated with wild (or 
“free”) Nature gave rise spontaneously 
and independently around the world to 
scientific conclusions and ecological in- 
tuitions which were essentially the 
same. Naess listed and described these 
points in logical order from the most 
philosophically basic to the practical, 
pointing out that “insofar as ecology 
movements deserve our attention, they 
are ecophilosophical rather than ecolog- 
ical. Ecology is a limited science which 
makes use of scientific methods. 
Philosophy is the most general forum 
of debate on fundamentals, descriptive 
as well as prescriptive, and political 
philosophy is one of its subsections.” 
By asserting the primacy of the 
philosophical, Naess intended to close 
the positivist gap between the factual 
and valuational, and to raise the ecolog- 
ical/environmental debate to the level 
of ecological wisdom, or what he calls 
“ecosophy.” 



Without taking space here to explain 
them (which has been done in previous 
essays by Naess and in the book Deep 
Ecology), here are the basic philosophi- 
cal aspects of the deep ecology move- 
ment: 1) Rejection of the man-in-envi- 
ronment image in favor of the relational 
total-field image. 2) Biospherical (or 
ecological) egalitarianism. 3) Principles 
of diversity and symbiosis. 4). Anti- 
class posture. 5) Fight against pollution 
and resource depletion. Resources for 
all species. 6) Complexity, not complica- 
tion. 7) Local autonomy and 
decentralization. 

The greatest resistance to the deep 
ecology philosophical platform, even 
among the presumably environmen- 
tally committed, focuses on the issues 
of ecological egalitarianism, human 
population reduction, and wilderness 
preservation. Thinkers like Wendell 
Berry and Henry Skolimowski hold that 
ecological egalitarianism can be shown 
to be absurd with stock examples such 
as “Is the life of a human child worth 


no more than that of a mosquito?” 
Others seem to hold that if everything 
were equal, then humans would im- 
mediately starve, since we would not 
be justified in killing or eating anything. 
Naess explains his intuition of ecological 
equality by saying “the right to live is 
one and the same, but vital interests 
of our nearest have priority of defense.” 

Wendell Berry also claims that there 
is no reason for holding that there is a 
human overpopulation problem in the 
US. Population can be redirected from 
urban areas back to rural farms. (5) But 
as Roderick Nash points out, the “gar- 
den scenario,” proposed by Berry, Rene 
Dubos, and others spells the death for 
most other species and wild areas just 
as surely as does the “ecological disas- 
ter scenario.” (6) 

Gary Snyder has essentially proposed 
a litmus test for shallow and deep 
ecologists. Many well-intentioned en- 
vironmentalists, he claims, are con- 
cerned with toxic wastes, acid rain, nu- 
clear power plants, etc. But the crucial 
issue is their attitudes toward wildlife 
and wildlife habitat. Ecological con- 
sciousness and the bioregional position, 
he suggests, calls for the “full rehabili- 
tation of all wildlife” which was on this 
continent 200 years ago: 

This immediately sets up a whole pro- 
gram for the planet. Because if you 
allow midlife its place on the planet, 
that means an immediate reduction of 
human population to accommodate 
that wildlife. Not something you could 
hope to accomplish in this century, or 
maybe even the next, but this ivould be 
something to shoot for over the next few 
centuries. (7) 

This exhibits the long-range aspect 
of the deep ecology movement. In the 
US, both the vital but primarily the 
non-vital needs of humans are destroy- 
ing natural habitat. In the Third World 
countries, it is the vital needs of too 
many people coupled with the non-vital 
needs of industrialized exploitation. 

Ultimately, the deep long-range ecol- 
ogy movement is a spiritual or “human 
potential” movement. Naess describes 
this in terms of the increasing maturity 
of the self. This involves an identifica- 
tion which goes beyond our narrow' 
socialized sense of individual self (ego), 
to other humans, but also to non-human 
individuals, species, and ecosystems. 
This is what he now calls an “ecological 
self.” 

Paul Shepard argues ( Nature and 
Madness, 1982) that humans have a 
genetic developmental ontogeny which 
includes an identification with the non- 
human. Modem urban/industrial soci- 
ety leaves people “stuck” in adolescent 
phases of their development through 
their entire lives. This perpetual adoles- 
cence supports overly-competitive eon- 
sumerist and Nature-destroying ways of 
life. If societies were developed which 
encouraged an identification with the 
non-human, thus allowing humans to 
pass through their normal developmen- 
tal phases, then many of our social prob- 
lems, including the ecological, would 
disappear. 

II. THE NEW AGE/AQUARIAN 
CONSPIRACY MOVEMENT: 

The so-called New Age/ Aquarian Con- 
spiracy movement discussed in the writ- 
ings of Marilyn Ferguson (The Aqua- 
rian Conspiracy, 1981), Mark Satin 
continued on page 29 
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Reinhabitation 


by Gary Snyder 

I came here by a path, a line, of people 
that somehow worked their way from 
the Atlantic seaboard westward over 
150 years. One grandfather ended up 
in the Territory of Washington, and 
homesteaded in Kitsap County. My 
mother’s side was railroad people down 
in Texas, and before that they’d worked 
the silver mines in Leadville, Colorado. 
My grandfather, being a homesteader, 
and my father a native of the state of 
Washington, put our family relatively 
early in the Northwest. Yet we weren’t 
early enough. An elderly Salish Indian 
gentleman came by our farm once every 
few months in a model T truck, selling 
smoked salmon. “Who is he?” “He’s an 
Indian,” my parents said — 

Looking at all the different trees and 
plants that made up my second-growth 
Douglas fir forest plus cow-pasture 
childhood universe, I realized that my 
parents were short on a certain kind of 
knowledge. They could say “That’s a 
Doug fir, that’s a cedar, that bracken 
fem ...” But I perceived a subtlety 
and complexity in those woods that 
went far beyond a few names. 

As a child I spoke with the old 
Salishan man a few times over the years 
he made these stops — then, suddenly, 
he never came back. I sensed what he 
represented, what he knew, and what 
it meant to me: he knew better than 
anyone else I had ever met, where I 
was. I had no notion of a white Amer- 
ican or European heritage providing an 
identity; I defined myself by relation 
to the place. Soon I also understood that 
“English language” is an identity — and 
later, via the hearsay of books, received 
the full cultural and historical view — 
but never forgot, or left, that first 
ground: the “where” of our “who are 
we?” 

There are many people on the planet, 
now, who are not “inhabitants.” Far 
from their home villages; removed from 
ancestral territories; moved into town 
from the farm; went to pan gold in 
California; work on the Pipeline; work 
for Bechtel in Iran. Actual inhabitants 
— peasants, paisanos, paysan, peoples 
of the land, have been sniffed at, 
laughed at, and overtaxed for centuries 
by the urban-based ruling elites. The 
intellectuals haven’t the least notion of 
what kind of sophisticated, attentive, 
creative intelligence it takes to “grow 
food.” Virtually all the plants in the gar- 
dens and the trees in the orchards, the 
sheep, cows and goats in the pastures 
were domesticated in the Neolithic; be- 
fore “civilization.” The differing regions 
of the world have long had — each — 
their own precise subsistence pattern 
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developed over millennia by people who 
had settled in there and learned what 
particular kinds of plants the ground 
would “say” at that spot. 

Humankind also clearly wanders. 
Four million years ago those smaller 
proto-humans were moving in and out 
of the edges of forest and grassland in 
Africa; fairly warm; open enough to run 
in. At some point moving on, catching 
fire, sewing clothes, swinging around 
the arctic, setting out on amazing sea 
voyages. A skull found in Santa Barbara 
has been dated at 50,000 years. So it 
may be that during the middle and late 
Pleistocene, large fauna hunting era, a 
fairly nomadic grassland-and-tundra 
hunting life was established, with lots 
of mobility across northern Eurasia in 
particular. With the decline of the ice 
age — and here’s where we are — most 
of the big game hunters went out of 
business. There was possibly a popula- 
tion drop in Eurasia and the Americas, 
as the old techniques no longer worked. 

Countless local ecosystem habitation 
styles emerged. People developed spe- 
cific ways to be in each of those niches: 
plant knowledge, boats, dogs, traps, 
nets, fishing — the smaller animals, and 
smaller tools. From steep jungle slopes 
of Southwest China to coral atolls to 
barren arctic deserts — a spirit of what 
it was to be there evolved, that spoke 
of a direct sense of relation to the “land” 

— which really means, the totality of 
the local bio-region system, from cirrus 
clouds to leaf-mold. 

So, inhabitory peoples sometimes say 
. ‘this piece of land is sacred” — or “all 
the land is sacred.” This is an attitude 
. that draws on awareness of the mystery 
• of life and death; of taking life to live; 
of giving life back — not only to your 
own children, but to the life of the whole 
land. 

Abbe Breuil, the French prehistorian 
who worked extensively in the caves of 
southern France, has pointed out that 
the animal murals in those 20,000 year 
old caves describe fertility as well as 
hunting — the birth of little bison and 
cow calves. They show a tender and ac- 
curate observation of the qualities and 
personalities of different creatures; im- 
plying a sense of the mutuality of life 
and death in the food chain; and what 
I take to be a sense of a sacramental 
quality in that relationship. 

Inhabitation does not mean “not 
travelling.” The term does not of itself 
define the size of a territory. The size 
is determined by the bio-region type. 

The bison hunters of the great plains 
are as surely in a “territory” as the In- 
dians of northern California, though the 
latter may have seldom ventured 
farther than 30 miles from where they 
were bom. Whether a vast grassland, 
or a brushy mountain, the Peoples knew 
their geography. Any member of a hunt- 
ing society could project from his vis- 
ualization any spot in the surrounding 
landscape and tell you what was there; 
how to get there. “That’s where you’d ' 
get some cattails.” The bushmen of the 
Kalahari desert could locate a buried * 
ostrich egg full of emergency water in 
the midst of a sandy waste — walk right 
up and dig it out, “I put this here three ' 
years ago, just in case.” 

Ray Dasmann has useful terms to * 
make these distinctions: “ecosystem- 
based cultures” and “biosphere cul- 
tures." Ray means societies whose life 
and economies are centered in terms of 
natural regions and watersheds, as 
against those who discovered — seven 
or eight thousand years ago in a few 
comers of the globe — that it was “pro- 
fitable” to spill over into another drain- 
age, another watershed, another 
people’s territory, and steal its re- 
sources, natural or human. Thus the 
Roman Empire would strip whole pro- 
vinces for the benefit of the capital, and 
villa-owning Roman aristocrats would > 
have huge slave-operated farms in the 
south using giant wheeled plows. South- 
ern Italy never recovered. We know the 



term “imperialism” — Dasmann’s “bio- 
sphere cultures” adds to that, helps us 
realize that biological exploitation is a 
critical part of it too — the species made 
extinct. The clearcut forests. 

All that wealth and power pouring 
into a few centers had bizarre results. 
Philosophies and religions based on fas- 
cination with society, hierarchy, man- 
ipulation, and the “absolute.” A great 
edifice called “the state” and the sym- 
bols of central power — in China what 
they used to call “the true dragon"; in 
the W=st, as Mumford says, symbolized 
perhaps by that bronze age fort called 
the Pentagon. No wonder Levi-Strauss 
says that civilization has been in a long 
decline since the Neolithic. 

So here in the 20th century we find 
occidentals and orientals studying each 
other’s Wisdom, and a few people on 
both sides studying what came before 
both — before they forked off. A book 
like Black Elk Speaks, which would 
probably have had zero readership in 
1900, is perceived now as speaking of 
certain things that nothing in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, and almost 
nothing in the Hindu-Buddhist tradi- 
tion, deals with. All the great civilized 
world religions remain primarily human 
centered. That next step excluded, or 
forgotten — “well, what do you say to 
Magpie? What do you say to Rattle- 
snake when you meet him?” What do 
we learn from Wren, and Hummingbird, 
and Pine Pollen, and how. Specifics: how 
to spend a life facing the current; or 
what it is to perpetually die young; or 
how to be huge and calm and eat any- 
thing (Bear). But also, that we are many 
selves looking at each other, through 
the same eye. 

The reason many of us want to make 
this step is simple, and is explained in 
terms of the 40,000 year looping back 
that we seem to be involved in. Some- 
time in the last ten years the best brains 
of the Occident discovered to their 
amazement that we live in an Environ- 
ment. This discovery has been forced 
on us by the realization that we are ap- 
proaching the limits of something. 
Stewart Brand said that the photograph 
of the earth (taken from outer space by 
a satellite) that shows the whole blue 
orb with spirals and whorls of cloud, 
was a great landmark for human con- 
sciousness. We see that it has a shape, 
and it has limits. We are back again, 
now, in the position of our Mesolithic 
forebears — working off the coasts of 
southern Britain, or the shores of Lake 
Chad or the swamps of southeast China, 
learning how to live by the sun and the 
green at that spot. We once more know 
that we live in a system that is enclosed 
in a certain way; that has its own kinds 
of limits, and that we are interdepen- 
dent with it. 

The ethics or morality of this is far 
more subtle than merely being nice to 
squirrels. The biological-ecological sci- 
ences have been laying out (implicitly) 
a spiritual dimension. We must find our 
way to seeing the mineral cycles, the 
water cycles, air cycles, nutrient cycles, 
as sacramental — and we must incorpo- 
rate that insight into our own personal 
spiritual quest and integrate it with all 
the wisdom teachings we have received 
from the nearer past. The expression 
of it is simple: gratitude to it all, taking 
responsibility for your own acts; keep- 
ing contact with the sources of the 
energy that flow into your own life (i.e. 
dirt, water, flesh). 

A question is raised: Is not the pur- 
pose of all this living and studying the 
achievement of self-knowledge, self- 
realization? How does knowledge of 
place help us know the Self? The an- 
swer, simply put, is that we are all com- 
posite beings, not only physically but 
intellectually, whose sole individual 
identifying feature is a particular form 
or structure changing constantly in 
time. There is no “self’ to be found in 
that, and yet oddly enough, there is. 
Part of you is out there waiting to come 


into you, and another part of you is be- 
hind you, and the “just this” of the ever- 
present moment holds all the transitory 
little selves in its mirror. The Avatam- 
saka (“Flower Wreath") jeweled-net-in- 
terpenetration-ecological-syste ms- 
emptiness-consciousness tells us, no 
self-realization without the Whole Self, 
and the whole self is the whole thing. 

Thus, knowing who and where are 
intimately linked. There are no limits 
to the possibilities of the study of who 
and where, if you want to go “beyond 
limits” — and so, even in a world of 
biological limits, there is plenty of open 
mind-space to go out into. 

SUMMING UP: In Wendell Berry’s 
essay “The Unsettling of America” he 
points out that the way the economic 
system works now, you’re penalized if 
you try to stay in one spot and do any- 
thing well. It’s not just that the integ- 
rity of Native American land is 
threatened, or National Forests and 
Parks; it’s all land that’s under the gun, 
and any person or group of people who 
tries to stay there and do some one thing 
well, long enough to be able to say, “I 
love and know this place,” stands to be 
penalized. The economics of it works 
so that anyone who jumps at the chance 
for quick profit is rewarded — doing 
proper agriculture means not to jump 
at the most profitable chance — proper 
forest management or game manage- 
ment means doing things with the far 
future in mind — and the future is un- 
able to pay us for it right now. Doing 
things right means living as though 
your grandchildren would also be alive, 
in this land, carrying on the work we’re 
doing now, with deepening delight. 

I saw old farmers in Kentucky last 
spring who belong in another century. 
They are inhabitants; they see the world 
they know crumbling before them in the 
face of a different logic that declares, 
“everything you know, and do, and the 
way you do it, means nothing to us.” 
How much more the pain, and loss of 
elegant cultural skills, on the part of 
non-white fourth-world primitive re- 
mnant cultures who may know the spe- 
cial properties of a certain plant, or how 
to communicate with Dolphins, skills 
the industrial world might never regain. 
Not that special, intriguing knowledges 
are the real point: it’s the sense of the 
magic system; the capacity to hear the 
song of Gaia at that spot, that’s lost. 

Re-inhabitory refers to the tiny 
number of persons who come out of the 
industrial societies (having collected or 
squandered the fruits of 8000 years of 
civilization) and then start to turn back 
to the land, to place. This comes for 
some with the rational and scientific 
realization of inter-connectedness, and 
planetary limits. But the actual de- 
mands of a life committed to a place, 
and living somewhat by the sunshine 
green plant energy that is concentrat- 
ing in that spot, are so physically and 
intellectually intense, that it is a moral 
and spiritual choice as well. 

“Mankind has a rendezvous with des- 
tiny in Outer Space.” Some say. We are 
already travelling in space. This is the 
galaxy, right here. The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first 
hand, by direct knowledge and experi- 
ence, for millennia, both inside and out- 
side themselves, is what we might call 
the Old Ways. Those who envision a pos- 
sible future planet on which we continue 
that study, and where we live by the 
Green and the Sun, have no choice but 
to bring whatever science, imagination, 
strength, and political finesse they have 
to the support of the inhabitory people 
— natives and peasants of the world. 
Entering such paths, we begin to learn 
a little of the Old Ways, which are out- 
side of history, and forever new. 

Bioregional poet Gain/ Snyder deliv- 
ered this essay at the “ Reinhabitation 
Conference” at North San Juan School 
in 1976. It was then published in his 
splendid book, The Old Ways. 


Cl**'!- 
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(. New Age Politics , 1979), Willis Har- 
mon, James Lovelock, and others — 
also claims to be a post-industrial 
spiritual movement. This movement is 
more amorphous than Deep Ecology; 
there is no New Age platform and the 
general trend of the position must be 
gleaned from its prominent writers and 
spokespersons. While supporters of 
deep ecology look for inspiration to 
Thoreau, Muir, Rachel Carson, 
Leopold, Paul Ehrlich, Snyder, Naess, 
and Ed Abbey, informal surveys of New 
Age supporters usually include Buck- 
minster Fuller and Jesuit priest Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin. Few, if any, of the 
Deep Ecology names appear in these 
surveys. 

The New Age ideology appeals to sci- 
entists, technologists, and “avant- 
garde" businessmen. The emphasis is 
upon high-technology, massive com- 
puter managerial systems, space pro- 
grams, genetic engineering, and con- 
tinued human domination of ecological 
systems and evolutionary processes of 
the planet. New Age thinkers tend to 
twist ecology to suit their purposes. 
Fuller and Teilhard developed essen- 
tially anti-ecological visions, and the 
New Age positions have not deviated 
substantially from these views. 

Buckminster Fuller (An Operatbig 
Manual for Spaceship Earth, 1971), in 
the grip of the mechanistic image of the 
Earth as a “spaceship,” laments that it 
did not come with an “operating man- 
ual” for humans. Humans are now in a 
position to write that manual, with the 
help of the sciences of ecology, in order 
to take over the control of Spaceship 
Earth. There is no world population 
problem, he claims, and the world’s ills 
can be solved by computers. Engineer- 
ing, together with cybernetic systems 
and information theory, can provide 
purely technological solutions to the 
world’s ills. 

Teilhard de Chardin attracted many 
followers by combining the ideas of 
Christian spirituality, biological evolu- 
tion, and technological progress. Chris- 
tian scholar Frederick Elder (Crisis in 
Eden, 1970) pointed out that Teilhard 
is “fiercely anthropocentric.” Teilhard 
envisioned “man’s evolutionary move- 
ment toward a point of complete 
humanization” of the planet — the 
“Omega point.” Teilhardian scholar 
Conrad Bonifazi outlines Teilhard’s 
system: 

In response to the question, What is 
the earth? [Teilhard] would say, the 
earth is man! . . .In us, evolution may 
come to a halt, because we are evolu- 
tion. . . . [Teilhard] envisages man- 
kind, bom on this planet and spread 
over its entire surface, coming gradu- 
ally to form around its earth ly matrix 
one single, hyper-complex and con- 
scious arch-molecule, co-extensive with 
the planet itself. (8) 

Father Thomas Berry, a leading 
Teilhardian scholar, has acknowledged 
Teilhard’s anti-ecological anthropocen- 
trism (Teilhard in the Ecological Age, 
1982). Thomas Berry has been moving 
in deep ecological directions and claims 
that Teilhard’s system must be adjusted 
from an “anthropocentric to a biocentric 
orientation of consciousness.” Teilhard, 
he claims, was heir to the Baconian im- 
perialistic tradition of human control 
over the natural world. 

Much Old Testament Christian theol- 
ogy, including Teilhard’s, is dominated 
by a fear of Nature and natural proces- 
ses. The apocalypse is interpreted by 
Teilhard in terms of an evolutionary 
dead-end for humankind. This stems 
from the the story of the Fall in Genesis, 
when both humans and Nature fell from 
divine Grace. Both humans and Nature 
are in need of redemption, with this 
view. Sir Francis Bacon’s vision of the 
technological mastery of Nature was 
justified on the Judeo-Christian 
grounds of regaining command over an 
alien and degraded Nature lost at the 
time of Adam’s fall. 

Conrad Bonifazi (The Son! of the 
World, 1978) assures us that Teilhard 
was an optimistic thinker in this regard: 

[For Teilhard] apocalyptic despair of 
this world is overarched by hope of 
tra nsformation of the whole of creation 
. . . our implicit destiny in the myth 
of the fall, with its ramifications in the 
natural world, is spelled out in the 



myth of the restored paradise . . . there 
is undiminished hope of nature's inclu- 
sion within the processes of salvation. 

The view of human redemption 
through the redemption of Nature is at 
the basis of Western culture’s assault 
on the ecological systems of the planet. 

For many New Age thinkers, this anti- 
ecological vision of human destiny ap- 
parently lingers in their technological 
schemes for control of Earth. This ap- 
parently holds as well for Wendell 
Berry’s Christian stewardship wherein 
most of Earth’s land must be converted 
to farms. As Roderick Nash has 
documented (Wilderness and the Amer- 
ican Mind, 1967) it was considered 
God’s work by Europeans to “redeem" 
the vast wilderness and “undeveloped 
lands” throughout the world by convert- 
ing them to towns, factories, and farms. 

Carolyn Merchant ( The Death of Na- 
ture, 1980) and other scholars claim that 
our environmental problems stem from 
the 17th century Scientific Revolution 
and the introduction of the mechanistic 
view of the Earth as a machine to be 
tinkered with and improved. It has been 
thought that a return to the organic 
view with the Gaia hypothesis would 
again bring about a reverential attitude 
toward Earth. But for most cultures, 
the soul or intelligence of Gaia was dis- 
tributed throughout the body of Gaia. 
For Teilhardian New Age thinkers, this 
has been given a new anthropocentric 
twist. The intelligence of Gaia, they 
claim, resides primarily in humans. In 
Teilhard’s view, humans should seize 
the tiller of the aimlessly drifting plan- 
et, and direct it for human purposes. 
Thus, under the guise of an ecological 
world view, New Age writers have 
adopted the Gaia hypothesis, while in- 
terpreting it along the anthropocentric 
Teilhardian lines that humans are the 
intelligence of the Earth, and used it 
to justify continued humanization of the 
planet. 

James Lovelock (Gaia, 1981) provides 
a strategy for “living within Gaia” in 
which humans must determine their ter- 
ritorial limits within Gaia. This means, 
for Lovelock, identifying and protecting 
Gaia’s “vital organs.” Lovelock assumes 
we have the ecological knowledge and 
wisdom to determine what constitute 
Gaia’s vital organs and what do not. 
However, professional ecologists stress 
our ignorance of complex natural sys- 
tems while counseling a conservative 
prudence when large scale intrusions 
into natural ecosystems are proposed. 
One wonders what, in Lovelock’s view, 
is to be the fate of “nonessential” areas 
of Gaia? Will the habitats of other 
species be respected? Lovelock’s strat- 
egy has an anti-ecological developmen- 
tal ring to it, together with a New Age 
propensity for amassing huge quan- 
tities of data as the basis for monitoring 
and manipulating Gaia on a grand scale. 

New Age writer J. Peter Vajk 
(Doomsday Has Been Cancelled, 1978) 
thumbs his nose at the warnings of 
ecologists, and is even more extreme 
in his use of the notion of Gaia to justify 
the transformation of Earth into a 
human artifact: 

Should we find it desirable, we will 
be able to turn the Sahara Desert into 
farms and forests, or remake the land- 
scape of New England . . . We are the 
legitimate children of Gaia; we need not 
be ashamed that we are altering the 
landscapes and ecosystems of Earth. 
But we do owe our mother careful atten- 
tion to our handiwork and to our treat- 
ment of Gaia’s other species of life. 

(p.61) 

The proviso concerning the treatment 
of Gaia’s other species seems to be 
added as an afterthought; typical of 
many New Age writers’ concerns for 
ecology. 

Walter Truett Anderson and 
philosopher James Christian find a sec- 
ular hero in the biologist Sir Julian Hux- 
ley, who claimed that man’s inescapable 
destiny is to “be appointed managing 
director of the biggest business of all, 
the business of evolution.” Ironically, 
while Sir Julian was promoting the 
takeover of planetary evolution (the di- 
rection of molecular biology), his 
brother Aldous was promoting an 
ecological world view. Together they 
prefigured the competing post-indus- 
trial visions of the planet. Both Chris- 
tian and Anderson also claim that hu- 
mans must take over the evolutionary 
and ecological processes because hu- 
mans have destroyed Nature to the 
point where it can no longer function 


on its own. Christian, in his best-selling 
college textbook, Philosophy (1981), 
propounds his grandiose New Age 
vision: 

The control of life and evolution is 
near . . . man may eventually establish 
control on a cosmological scale ... 
[This is] part of the grand transition 
man is now undergoing, the transition 
from being a passively produced or- 
ganism to being the active controller of 
life and destiny. 

Following the examples of Teilhard 
and Julian Huxley, there is a fascina- 
tion, even a compulsion, among New 
Age proponents to dominate and even 
eliminate natural processes, especially 
evolution. Jeremy Rifkin, although he 
speaks in terms of Christian 
stewardship, has seen through these 
dangerous illusions and arrived at an 
ecological perspective. He has argued 
(Algeny, 1983) that natural evolutionary 
processes are being replaced by Algeny 
— the genetic manipulation and de- 
velopment of species to conform to 
human purposes. The computer/infor- 
mation revolution is a mere prelude to, 
and has made possible, the genetic 
transformation of all life on Earth. New 
Age futurists are now planning for 
newly contrived biological organisms to 
provide the energy base for the expand- 
ing industrial society as the fossil-fuel 
era comes to an end. By redesigning 
Life on Earth, they could conveniently 
eliminate natural evolutionary proces- 
ses which are too slow in comparison 
to the pace of industrial development. 
For example, the Forest Service now 
claims that natural old growth forests 
grow too slowly. Thus the forests are 
clearcut to make way for tree farms com- 
posed of genetically altered fast-grow- 
ing “super-trees.” Ecological diversity 
and stability is lost. The tree farm is a 
human artifact which must be main- 
tained with pesticides, herbicides, and 
chemical fertilizers. 

Recently, Rifkin has approached the 
differences between Deep Ecology and 
New Age orientations in a revealing new 
way (Time Wars, 1987). The demands 
of increased speed and efficiency in in- 
dustrial society moved us away from the 
rhythms of the natural world, including 
our own bodies, into the realm of clock 
time. Now the computer adds a new 
time dimension by again greatly in- 
creasing the tempo of human lives and 
the world around us. Deep Ecology 
urges that we restructure our relation- 
ship with the world to get in touch again 
with the natural flow. 

The philosopher Henry Skolimowski 
(Eco-Philosophy, 1981) comes as close 
as anyone to articulating the New Age 
vision in a systematic way, although he 
has been critical of the more extreme 
versions of genetic manipulation. While 
he critiques the scientific/technological 
world view as the root cause of our prob- 
lems, he still seems to approve of human 
domination of the world, and of 
Teilhard’s anthropocentric views of hu- 
mans perfecting Nature. 

The world is sacred (a sanctuary), he 
claims, but humans are the priests of 
the sanctuary. “The coming age is to 
be seen as the age of stewardship: we 
are here ... to maintain and creatively 
transform, and to carry on the torch of 
evolution.” Like most New Age thin- 
kers, Skolimowski is more preoccupied 
with the manipulation of evolution than 
with the protection of natural proces- 
ses. He sees humans as the culmination 
of the evolutionary process, and posits 
a graded hierarchy of intrinsic value 
with humans at the top: 

We cannot sustain all forms of life. 


Within the structure of evolution, the 
more highly developed the organism,the 
greater is its complexity and its sen- 
sitivity and the more reason to treat it 
as more valuable and precious than 
others. . . 

Skolimowski also presents his version 
of an “ecological theology” and of “reve- 
rential thinking.” Reverential thinking 
for Skolimowski largely means the 
transformation of nature into human ar- 
tifacts. Walter Truett Anderson 
exemplified this view when he wrote 
that “while most environmentalists are 
searching for ways to lessen human in- 
tervention in the natural world, I be- 
lieve that intervention is, in a sense, 
human destiny, and that our task is to 
learn how we may sanely and reverently 
take responsibility for the global ecosys- 
tem and the course of evolution.” In An- 
derson’s new book, 7b Govern. Evolution 
(1987), he recognizes the severity of the 
rate of species extinction and agrees 
with Paul Ehrlich on the importance of 
human population stabilization, but 
nevertheless urges full speed ahead on 
genetic engineering and human domina- 
tion of evolution. He attacks Deep Ecol- 
ogy, and proudly admits to being an- 
thropocentric. His only apparently rad- 
ical departure is to champion the reform 
animal rights movement — a movement 
criticized by some deep ecologists for 
its non-ecological orientation. 

Based on the writings of New Age 
thinkers, one must conclude that the 
ecological consciousness has failed to 
penetrate their thinking to any apprec- 
iable degree. Rather, as Thomas Berry 
has remarked, New Age thinking is es- 
sentially a continuation of the Baconian 
conquest of Earth by humans. 

The Deep Ecological vision is in direct 
contrast with New Age. In the words 
of G. Tyler Miller (author of the best-sel- 
ling textbook on ecology, Living in the 
Environment, 1985): 

Our task is not to learn how to pilot 
spaceship earth. It is not to learn how 
— as Teilhard de Chardin would have 
it — “to seize the tiller of the ivorld“: 
Our task is to give up our fan tasies of 
omnipotence .... Thus, from a human 
standpoint our environmental crisis is 
the result of our arrogance toward na- 
ture. Somehow we must tune our senses 
again to the beat of existence, sensing 
in nature fundamental rhythms we can 
trust even though we may never fully 
understand them. We must learn anew 
that it is we who belong to the earth 
and not the earth to us. Thus rediscov- 
ery of our finitude is fundamental to 
any genuinely human future. (9) 

Gary Snyder expresses the deep ecol- 
ogy vision (“Four Changes,” 1969) when 
he says that “the unknown evolutionary 
destinies of other species are to be re- 
spected . . . What we envision is a planet 
on which the human population lives 
harmoniously and dynamically by em- 
ploying a sophisticated and unobtrusive 
technology in a world environment 
which is ‘left natural.’” 

Nature and the natural evolutionary 
processes have not yet been destroyed 
by humans, but we are coming peril- 
ously close.' New Age thinkers have 
given no good evidence that it is “human 
destiny” to take over the control of 
Earth or that humans are the intelli- 
gence of Gaia. On the contrary, there 
is good reason to believe that continued 
attempts to dominate Nature will result 
in the destruction of humans and count- 
less other species. The supporting argu- 
ment for this has been provided by 
ecologist David Ehrenfeld (The Arro- 
gance of Humanism, 1978). 

continued on page 30 
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The Poetics of Deep Ecology, Part VI: 

A Joyous Anger 



by Lone Wolf Circles 

1986: 1 sat in the middle of the parking 
lot, 3 AM, watching the reflections on 
pools of oil, broken glass and faded 
aluminum cans. It could have been any- 
where — L. A. -Cleveland- Albuquerque 
— that monotonous generic entity we 
collectively call “the city.” I was trying 
to wind down after another late-night 
rally where my very soul bums, leaving 
my body lying hollowed-out like a smol- 
dering ember. Sirens, screeching tires, 
“happy couples” yelling at one another 
in either direction, I feel more alone 
than ever. There, on a piece of a dis- 
carded fast-food bag, I write my first 
angry poem in 15 years, the ink shining 
like blood on a black suit of armor, under 
these metal-halide street lamps. 

The response we get from performing 
this raging blues, “If The Earth Came 
First!,” reminds me of the very real 


New Age 
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Anne and Paul Ehrlich recently 
claimed that in order to give ecosystems 
a chance to recover, the prime step is 
“to permit no development of any more 
virgin lands.” All areas which have not 
been modified in a major way by humans 
need protection. All of Earth, or Gaia, 
must be respected — wild and human 
modified areas. Cities should be rebuilt 
with considerations of ecological com- 
patibility uppermost, and integrated 
with natural areas. Wendell Berry’s 
ecological farms need to be set within 
the context of the wider natural world, 
allowing ample room for wildlife migra- 
tion corridors. Most present designated 
Wilderness Areas are not large enough 
to allow for speciation and continued 
evolution and need to be greatly ex- 
panded. In the long run, much of 
Earth’s surface must be rehabilitated 
and returned to a wild state. Wildlife 
managers should help set the ecological 
balances right again, and then with- 
draw. Over the long range, the ratio of 
human modified land to wild areas will 
need to be nearly reversed. 

We must face the ecological reality 
that the attempt by humans to domi- 
nate Nature has been based upon a self- 
ish and erroneous theology, philosophy, 
and human psychology, and has pre- 
vented humanity from reaching its full 
spiritual potential. It has been a disas- 
trous experiment. It is incumbent upon 
New Age thinkers to reconsider the fu- 
tures they are proposing for humans 
and for Gaia and her other species. 
NOTES: 
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value of anger, transmuted through 
poetry and art. Anyone who sees the 
rape and strangulation of both Mother 
Nature and human spirit should right- 
fully feel a swelling of rage. An anger 
firmly rooted in love, leading to a most 
personal reaction in defense of the tor- 
tured and the endangered. 

1968: I stalked in bare feet through 
Venice, North Beach and Golden Gate 
Park, searching out those counter-cul- 
ture heroes like Richard Brautigan who 
could paint pictures with words. They 
read out loud, poetic motion pictures 
of tribal worlds and future fantasies 
more in tune with my youthful, primor- 
dial urges than the sterile grey present- 
tense I was running from. Then one day 
while pretending to a be a park tree so 
no one would notice me, I heard a great 
uproar. It sounded like ‘long-hairs” on 
acid, machine-gunned in front of 
Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall. It sounded 
like the gears of the megalopolis grind- 
ing horribly to a halt on a poetic sabot. 
It sounded like Walt Whitman being 
“Rolfed,” finally screaming out his art- 
ist’s anguish, his loneliness . . . scream- 
ing out falling trees and murdered 
wildlife. 

It was the Beat-Prophet Allen 
Ginsberg, and his poem “Howl” became 
my introduction to the angry-poem, the 
poem of pain, of madness, of release. 
Poems may feel a disgusting urge to 
tame. 

“And what if I don’t want to be tame?,” 
asks Margaret Leonard in Headgear 
For The Future, ($3.50 from Blackberry 
Books, Box 687, S Harpswell, ME 
04079). Indeed, there is already a world 
full of bosses and their followers, who 
would make sure both humans and the 
rest of creation are “manageable.” Put- 
ting the outlaws and wildlife behind 
bars. Putting the unmanageable poem 
behind foal's: 

Prisons, zoos, mental homes on top of 
a hill 

The dangerous, the wild and 
unmanageable 

Pursue them, encircle them, capture 
them, 

protect them, guard them, 
put them under lock and key 

The urban reactionary art in this little 
book is as implicit as the words, illus- 
trating the evolution of “headgear” from 
one “designed to silence life, like a slab 
of concrete,” to one of tender tree limbs 
growing upwards towards the sun. 
Evolving through a necessarily painful 
process of transformation: 

We’re going to take you to a mountain 
and leave you there, with the cage door 
opened. Your time will not exist, just 
changes of light. The abutulance of life 
will overwhelm you — Wild Life. Large 
birds will soar down close to your head. 
Your fear urill make you run. Hairy ani- 
mals will chase you deep into the woods. 
A thick darkness will emerge and you 
will scream in terror, as there is nothing 
worse for you than being left “alone" in 
the dark. Your fear urill cause convul- 
sions and your spine will flip you back 
and forth, back and forth. When your 
screams turn to weeping you’ll be on 
you r knees. Your ha nds will rub ground. 
You’ll sleep and dream of being dragged 
along the ocean floor at low tide. High 
tide you’ll ivash up. On your back, 
awake, in the sun, you’ll lick the salt 
from your arms . . . You are transformed. 

A new and larger (now 146 pages) ver- 
sion of Dolphin Leaping In The Milky 
Way is out now (available from Earth 
First! Books), a collection of poetry of 
Earth First!er Jeff Poniewaz. The dedi- 
cation is “toward a Theology of Ecology,” 
but by the end of the book, like civiliza- 
tion at the end of the 20th century, there 
is still no such resolution. Most pieces 
are colorful illustrations of conflicts we 
must first feel to act on. 

The calm Jeff I met at last year’s 
California Rendezvous had obviously re- 
leased his tension through his poetry, 
screams printed on the page like linger- 
ing indictments of alleged reality: 

I'll be your wild-eyed conscience and 
grasp you like the Ancient Mariner and 
make you listen to my Aesop’s Fable of 
Genesis Genocide before you go into the 
Wedding. 

Reductions of newspaper clippings 
headline “a species a day will die” and 


“Reagan Approves Video Games,” 
painting a picture of a teeho-addict soci- 
ety gone mad. A world of preconception 
for us to identify, and then escape from: 

Unscrew the Doors of Perception 
from the jambs! Get out into the OUT- 
OF-DOORS of Perception. 

Even more than his friend Antler’s 
work, Jeffs requiem upholds the spirit 
of Ginsberg’s “Howl.” This is the school 
of poetry where ’we lump- Reagan- 
Capitalism-Industry-Marxism-Sexism- 
Genocide into one literary creature, a 
gross behemoth with an endless appe- 
tite for wilderness, ethnic minorities, 
artists, smiling dolphins and a look into 
our private sex lives. With great creak- 
ing noises and billowing clouds of toxic 
exhaust, it excretes MX missiles, pris- 
ons, barb-wire, greedy executives and 
Generals dripping with blood. 

Fes, the whales sing and play all day 
and don’t have to mail their songs to 
any publisher whales in order to be free 
from factories and blow geysers of 
ecstasy all day long .... Their only 
reason to go mad with anguish and 
agony are the lightning bolts exploding 


unaccountably into their brains, har- 
poons expertly hurled by beings made 
in the image of Jehovah — the explosive 
harpoons of humanmind. Aikido those 
harpoons, most whale-like human 
friends. 

In Jeff, we have a Walt Whitman 
pulling back from a sensuous embrace 
long enough to talk back. To let loose 
a primal scream that blends agony with 
joy. Appropriate then, that he quotes 
Whitman on the last page: 

“Lo! Nature ( the only complete, actual 
poem) existing calmly in the divine 
scheme, containing all, content, care- 
less of the criticisms of the day, or these 
endless and wordy chatterers. And Lo! 
to consciousness: the thought, the some- 
thing before which the magnitude even 
of Democracy, art and literature dwin- 
dles, becomes partial, measurable — 
something that fully satisfies when 
these do not . . . And again Lo! the 
pulsations in all matter, all spirit, 
throbbing forever — the eternal beats, 
eternal systole and dyastole of life in 
things!” 


DOLPHIN LEAPING 
IN THE MILKY WAY 



Adopt an Activist 


by Linda Sartor 

I love teaching and feel I can be an 
effective change agent from my position 
within the public school system. Yet, 
since I have simplified my lifestyle to 
minimize my impact on the planet, my 
income exceeds my needs. This is a 
problem. Not only am I contributing to 
the economic system I detest by having 
my taxes automatically removed from 
my monthly pay check, but I am also 
contributing to the system however I 
use that money. Every time I buy a 
product I contribute to an economic sys- 
tem that exploits the planet. If I choose 
to save the money, investment directly 
supports the same system. 

Even much of the money donated to 
environmental organizations pays ad- 
ministrative salaries which support the 
economic system that is the root of the 
environmental problems the organiza- 
tion is attempting to alleviate. My dona- 
tion pays salaries which are taxed, and 
it increases administrators’ buying 
power enabling them to consume and 
contribute to the perpetuation of the 
exploitative system. I want my con- 
tributions to support the established 


system as little as possible. 

I applaud the efforts of Earth 
Firstlers, such as those who spend days 
and nights on platforms high in old 
growth trees to protect the trees from 
loggers’ chainsaws. By attracting media 
attention, direct actions speak louder 
than my words or dollars. I respect the 
purity in the actions of EF! activists. 
Some are able to do what they do only 
because they have decided to live a lifes- 
tyle below poverty level. Their work in 
defense of Earth does not pay well. This 
is advantageous because, monetarily, 
they have little to lose when they go to 
jail. However, they do need places to 
sleep and food to eat. 

Thus, I suggest we start a program 
called “Adopt an Activist. ” Anyone look- 
ing for an Earth-centered way to donate 
can provide room and board for a direct 
action activist. Personally, I would like 
to have an activist move in with me and 
share my food. However, the contribu- 
tion could be a monthly check sent to 
the activist. Are there other Earth 
First! readers who may not be able to 
take direct actions themselves, but who 
could support the environmental cause 
by adopting an activist? 



The Deep Ecology Soundtrack, Part X: 

Forever Wild 



by Lone Wolf Circles 

Listen! The energy of this living 
planet rings out as clear as a bell on a 
moonlit fall night. We experience its 
subtler emanations more through our 
bones than our eardrums. Our mineral 
skeleton acts as an antenna for these 
ageless cyclic rhythms. It rolls through 
the dry bottoms of the canyon country 
like a heavy, invisible wind. We put our 
heads down to the night-cooled bedrock 
the way we once set our youthful ears 
to the smooth rails, awaiting the tell- 
tale vibrations of approaching trains. 
We hear a flashflood pounding down 
from the high-country, unstoppable des- 
tiny, the thunderous flapping of giant 
granite wings . . . 

It is the sound of the distant and 
heroic past rushing to meet the impend- 
ing future. It is geologic time ringing 
through rock and strata, and the roar 


of Earth’s blood in our ears. It is the 
tangible, wordless lesson of the “old 
ones.” 

Walk softly, ahead there is magic. 

Listen for the songs in the air. 

Watch for the signs they’ll give you 

and know that the old ones are there. 

The guitar harmonics and crying fid- 
dle on this, my favorite cut, send chills 
up my back in gentle waves. It speaks 
of a power that seems to be always 
returning, yet never departs: 

I walk with the old-ones, 

their spirits still roam through these 
hills. 

I can hear them again, on the desert 
wind, 

and the songs, they echo here still. 

It is this pervasive sound of fullness, 
this ringing of life, that unifies and im- 
parts body to the inspired work of my 
friend, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz. It sets the 
tone once, again for our walk through 
enchanted wilderness on this new 
release, Forever Wild: 

There is a magic in the air, that 1 
feel when I am there. 

It plays straight to my heart, and 
lays it all a-bare. 

Jim’s deep, deep voice has a special 
quality that “sincere” and “genuine” fail 
to describe. It is in some sense pure, 
as though it were a river still sweet and 
clear after passing through polluting in- 
dustrial cities. It is not naivete, but a 
sensitivity and innocence unsullied by 
those dark powers of destruction he 
helps fight. He takes us to the deep 


place where everything is more acutely 
experienced, to the heart of the wild 
where we stop to catch our breath, 
quavering with his tremolo, expectant 
and alive. 

The scant remaining wild areas are like 
small corridors of heightened experi- 
ence, and the songs on this album seem 
to echo up through bottomless caves 
from the heart of Gaia, and then through 
Jim to us. They were conceived in the 
crevices of side-canyons to the Colorado, 
birthed on sunlit glaciers, shaped by the 
sand-edged winds, flown to frightening 
heights by great iron-taloned birds, 
then dropped. . . . 

Songs made of the sweat and joy of 
nearly 20,000 miles of backcountry trail: 

It’s in all that’s untamed, and some 
that can’t be named. 

Included is a piece with a dancing 
flute, celebrating brotherhood and a 
trip down the Betsie River; love songs 
to the Grand Canyon and the vanishing 
Gray Wolf; and a heartening look at 
transition, “Just a Part of the Sky.” 
“Follow Your Heart” was advice to his 
supportive sister (singer-songwriter 
Susan Stoltz), encouraging us to heed 
those inner voices in our periods of 
peculiarly human travail. 

“Let Me Listen to the Wind” and “Old 
Cisco” tell of the early American trap- 
pers’ quest for freedom and adventure. 
We applaud their truculent will and 
their distinctive ability and willingness 
to live off the land, but tinged with the 
knowledge that they guided in the sur- 


vey crews of the mining, railroad, and 
logging interests that would destroy 
their newly-discovered paradise. The 
skillfully trapped furs that bankrolled 
the mountain man’s independence were 
sent east to adorn the vain bodies of 
those same people he went west to avoid. 
Jim infuses his lyrics with the mythol- 
ogy of these woodsmen, the Native 
Americans, and the unhobbled creatures 
of evolution who search out the special, 
magical, untrampled places. The secret 
places of refuge, whether dramatic 
desert or the heart of the emerald 
crystal where everything is “Green and 
Growing.” 

I’d like to take this opportunity to 
thank the talented Mr. Stoltz, along 
with Dakota Sid Clifford and the many 
other enthusiastic musicians and or- 
ganizers who helped make the spring 
Deep Ecology Medicine Show tour 
effective. Our strength to overcome all 
division and obstacles is in our roots — 
in our tribal bond, and in our place in 
the wild dance of natural diversity: 
Now the Earth, it holds the key, 
to all that shall be free. 

It is in the peace of the desert 
and the wisdom of the trees. 

It’s in the grace of a swan’s wing 
and the Grizzly when he’s riled. 

It’s in all the love I bear it — 

Let it. stay Forever Wild. 

(Walkin’ Jim Stoltz’s albums are 
available on cassette from Earth First! 
Music.) 


Make Letter Writing a Priority! 

by Eric Johnson 


Here in the Front Range of Colorado, 
the battle against the Two Forks Dam 
project has been raging for months. 
During the public comment period for 
the fraudulent Two Forks DEIS (draft 
environmental impact statement), 
media coverage was especially thick. 
Local environmental groups raised pub- 
lic awareness with information work- 
shops and a letter writing campaign. 
Earth First! ran an article and appeal 
for letters in the Eostar edition. 

Given the publicity, I expected the 
Corps of Engineers to be swamped with 
letters opposed to Two Forks and 
criticizing the DEIS of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. Colorado Environmental 
Coalition (CEC), the mainstream or- 
ganization coordinating opposition to 
Two Forks, had mailed letter writing 
alerts to the 1000 plus people on its mail- 
ing list. Earth First! was reaching over 
10,000 people in 1985. These 11,000 are 
some of the best activists of the environ- 
mental movement. 

The Corps received 500 letters during 
the comment period. Thus even if all 
500 letters were generated by CEC and 
EF!, less than 5% of the top activists 
wrote letters. Because some letters 
weren’t generated by CEC or EF!, and 
some were pro-Two Forks, the actual 
percentage was lower. If this case is rep- 
resentative of letter writing campaigns, 
then I ask why do so few people write 


letters? 

There are several possible reasons. 
First, people might not care. Second, 
they might feel powerless, deciding that 
writing a letter won’t help. Third, 
people might think they don’t have time 
to write. Fourth, folks might have diffi- 
culty getting motivated to fight a proj- 
ect that they don’t know much about, 
especially if it’s in a region with which 
they have no strong bonds. 

For Earth Firstlers, the first possibil- 
ity can be dismissed; the second is more 
credible. It’s easy to think that letters 
are ineffective, especially since most of 
the responses to your labors are 
smarmy form letters. 

Nevertheless, letters do make a dif- 
ference. Consider how public pressure 
has influenced the Coca-Cola situation 
in Belize, for example. The campaign 
that forced Coke to reconsider its plans 
was a combination of direct actions, 
such as a bottling plant occupation in 
Europe, and a letter writing effort by 
Rainforest Action Network and other 
groups. 

When direct actions are taking place, 
letter writing serves a valuable support 
role. The Forest Service needs to know 
that there are thousands of radical, pro- 
old growth environmentalists, not just 
the 50 who can attend a rally or the 20 
willing to do CD (civil disobedience). 
Letters show that the actions and goals 
of the direct activists have wide sup- 
port. If that support is not apparent, 


the Freddies won’t worry about opposi- 
tion to their plans. 

In other cases, letters are needed to 
balance letter campaigns of ORV, min- 
ing, grazing, and other destructive 
groups. Several months ago, a National 
Park Service team recommended that 
all Alaskan NPS lands be designated 
Wilderness. The rapist faction re- 
sponded with thousands of letters. Re- 
sponses in favor of the 100% Wilderness 
recommendation were infrequent. A 
good response to a letter writing appeal 
(EF! had one in “Nemesis News Net”) 
would have shown broad support for this 
proposal. 

Many battles are won or lost at the 
level of propaganda. Decision makers 
need to see massive displays of radical 
opinion; letters are an important aspect 
of this. 

Writing 25 letters may take you four 
hours. Spread over six weeks (the aver- 
age time between EF! editions), this 
is not much time, yet that time can be 
used to provide much support to en- 
vironmental struggles. Don’t let your 
other environmental work suffer, but 
try to make time for more than just 
“priority” letters. It is best to write the 
priority letters first, filling them with 
details and eloquent appeals, then writ- 
ing all other requested letters. 

Lack of motivation is probably the 
major barrier to letter writing. To avoid 
boredom, schedule a regular letter writ- 
ing session with friends. Have a potluck 


or swill beer while you write. Have fun! 
(Local EF! groups could have regular 
potlucks/letter writing parties after 
each issue of the EF! Journal, for 
example.) Alternatively, if you have ac- 
cess to a word processor and can stand 
to use high technology, boredom can be 
reduced because word processors save 
time. Time can also be saved by making 
some of your letters very short — occa- 
sionally five sentences can express why 
you wrote, and what you want done. If 
letter writing is still a drag, realize that 
good work isn’t always exciting. 

If lack of familiarity with an issue is 
a problem, keep your letter simple, 
using only ideas in the article. We will 
always bring more passion into strug- 
gles for regions or species to which 
we’re closely connected. But a develop- 
ing sense that all struggles for Earth 
are vital will give us the energy to resist 
destruction wherever it occurs. Since 
we can’t always be there to raise hell, 
letter writing is a fine way to help de- 
fend Earth, even in places we don’t 
know. 

Letter writing is not being used to 
anywhere near its potential today. Dave 
Foreman has called letter writing the 
most effective technique of reform en- 
vironmentalism (though letter writing 
need not come from a co-opted, reformist 
perspective). The radical environmental 
movement will use whatever means it can 
in defending wilderness. We should com- 
bine simple lifestyles, demonstrations, 
education, blockades and other CD, 
monkeywrenching, and letter writing 
in our efforts to dismantle industrial 
civilization and heal the planet. 
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REVIEWS 


THE RISE OF URBANIZATION AND 
THE DECLINE OF CITIZENSHIP; 
Murray Bookchin; Sierra Club Books; 
$22.95. 

Social ecologist Murray Bookchin, 
author of The Ecology of Freedom, here 
argues that “urbanization,” which he de- 
scribes as the divorce of the human and 
natural worlds, has in a few short years 
threatened the nation and the world 
with destruction, and that only by shift- 
ing our politics away from centralization 
and anthropocentrism and toward 
ecological concerns can we be saved. 
Bookchin writes that until the 20th cen- 
tury and the rise of corporatism, the 
world’s cities enjoyed a harmonious 
relationship with the adjacent coun- 
tryside, giving as much as they took 
from the rural world. Bookchin’s in- 
teresting — though hardly novel — 
thesis is poorly supported, and his jar- 
ring pomposity makes one tire of his 
argument, however tine or false it 
might be. In recent years Jane Jacobs 
and Andrew Sehmookler, among others, 
have treated the subject far more per- 
suasively; and Lewis Mum ford’s crown 
as world-heavyweight social ecologist 
remains unchallenged, 

“ Kevieuvd by Gregory McNamee. 



In recent months, the Journal has 
received a plethora of fine books and 
requests to review them. Here follow 
brief reviews of those we like best: 
THE GREEN ALTERNATIVE: Creat- 
ing an Ecological Future; Brian 
Tokar; R & E Miles, POB 1916, San 
Pedro, CA 90733; 1987; $7.95; 170pp. 

The Green Alternative may be the 
best current summary of the US Green 
movement(s). While Capra’s and Spret- 
nak’s Green Politics (1985) is especially 
strong in describing the Greens in 
Europe, and in suggesting appropriate 
political positions for Greens, Tokar’s 
book focuses more on what Greens are 
now doing, and will do, here in the US. 
Tokar offers many practical suggestions 
for persons of a Green hue, ranging 
from ecosystem restoration work to par- 
ticipation in traditional town meetings. 
In short, Tokar’s book is worthwhile 
reading for Greens, bioregionalists, and 
deep ecologists. 



UTAH WILDLANDS, No. 3 in a series; 
Steward Aitchison; Utah Geographic 
Series, Box 8325, SLC, UT 84108; 

110pp. 

Utah Wildlands is a beautiful geo- 
graphic book, with a well-written text, 
that Stewart Aitchison sets apart from 
other geographic books by his open ad- 
vocacy of Wilderness. In describing the 
designated Wilderness Areas of Utah’s 
three physiographic provinces — Basin 
& Range, Middle Rocky Mountain, and 
Colorado Plateau — Aitchison also de- 
scribes the contiguous roadless lands 
which were not designated Wilderness 
with the 1984 Utah Wilderness Act but 
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should have been and still should be. 
The author also presents the Wilderness 
proposals of the BLM (1.9 million acres), 
Utah Wilderness Association (3.8 mil- 
lion), Utah Wilderness Coalition (5.2 
million), and Earth First! (16 million). 



VOICES FROM WOLLASTON LAKE: 
Resistance Against Uranium Mining 
and Genocide in Northern Saskatche- 
wan; Miles Goldstick; forward by Dr. 
Rosalie Bertell; 1987; 295 pp.; Earth 
Embassy, Box 3183, Vancouver, BC, 
V6B 3X6, Canada. 

Miles Goldstick has written a fine 
account of the straggle of the natives 
of the Wollaston Lake area against 
uranium mining. Goldstick lucidly ex- 
plains how Eldorado Nuclear Ltd., the 
provincial government, and the federal 
government have ran roughshod over 
the interests of the native inhabitants 
of northern Saskatchewan to exploit 
some of the richest uranium deposits in 
the world. The northern Saskatchewan 
mines — including the world’s largest 
open pit mine and a mine reaching under 
Wollaston Lake — yield millions of tons 
of radioactive waste, which has befouled 
the lake, and a major portion of the 
world’s supply of fuel and weapons 
grade uranium and plutonium. Goldstick 
describes in detail the campaign by the 
Chipewyan and Cree Indians of northern 
Saskatchewan, and activists from south- 
ern Saskatchewan and Scandanavia 
(Scandanavian nations receive uranium 
from Saskatchewan), to stop the mining. 
Their campaign culminated in a block- 
ade, involving 150 protesters, of the 
road leading to the Rabbit Mine. 
Goldstick quotes participants at length 
in describing the blockade. The action 
was partially successful, stopping ore 
tracks for three days, and provides les- 
sons for civil disobedience activists. We 
hope that this book will be widely read, 
and will bring much needed publicity 
to the continuing disaster of uranium 
mining in Saskatchewan. 



ALTARS OF UNHEWN STONE: Sci- 
ence and the Earth; Wes Jackson; 
1987; North Point Press, 850 Talbot 
Ave, Berkeley, CA 94706; $19.95 cloth, 
$9.95 paper; 160pp. 

With this book, Wes Jackson again 
shows himself to be one of the more 
original and important thinkers on mat- 
ters relating to agriculture and nature 
preservation. Jackson argues, at times 
eloquently and usually persuasively, 
against excessive dependence on human 
inventiveness and in favor of greater 
reliance on nature for models by which 
to shape human culture and agriculture. 
Jackson presents some of the most in- 
sightful arguments against biotechnol- 
ogy that have yet been used by preser- 
vationists. Jackson’s acknowledgement 
of the causal relationship between the 
rise of agriculture and the “fall” of hu- 
manity, and his work in developing 
seed-bearing herbaceous perennial 
polycultures — work that could help 
lead us away from conventional agricul- 
ture and toward a partial resumption 
of lifestyles based on food gathering — 
make him one of the most unique and 
beneficial farmers in the US today. 


While many deep ecologists will find his 
treatment of the Judeo-Christian trad- 
ition overly kind (his title is taken from 
a passage in Exodus), Jackson’s informa- 
tive overview of the historical demise 
of human culture, his telling criticisms 
of technological agriculture, and his ten- 
tative yet radical steps toward defining 
a sustainable agriculture make this 
book important reading for deep 
ecologists. 



THE WOLVES OF HEAVEN: 
Cheyenne Shamanism, Ceremonies, 
and Prehistoric Origins; Karl 
Schlesier, drawings by Wah-pah-nah- 
yah (Dick West); 1987; $25 hardback; 
U of OK Press, 1005 Asp Ave, Norman, 
OK 73019; 232pp. 

It would behoove those who have 
been following the discussions in our 
pages about the verity of the myth of 
the noble savage to read The Wolves of 
Heaven. In it, professor of anthropol- 
ogy and historian of Cheyenne culture, 
Karl Schlesier, explains in detail the 
world view of the Tsistsistas (Cheyenne) 
people, elucidating it by describing the 
Massaum earth-giving ceremony. This 
tribal ceremony, in a sense, brought to- 
gether the tribe and their new home- 
land (what is now South Dakota) about 
2300 to 2500 years ago. The world view 
of the Tsistsistas seems unimpeachable 
from a deep ecology perspective, ex- 
cepting perhaps that it may have been 
tinged with a spirit/matter quasi- 
dualism. It is worth quoting several of 
the book’s consistently lucid passages 
to give an idea of the merit of the book 
and the world view it describes: 

In Tsistsistas thought the differences 
betureen all forms of life as granted in 
the original order ivere minimal . 
Plants, excluding the domesticated 
forms, have both a physical and a 
spiritual component. The only domesti- 
cated plant granted original status is 
com, which entered the Tsistsistas 
realm late in history .... Edible plants 
ivere regarded as powerful beings be- 
cause they allowed animal and human 
physical life .... Plants could not be 
abused, and plants physically killed 
had to be propitiated. The ingestion of 
plan t food made animals and humans 
part of the plant community ... .(p. 11) 

Because game animals sustain them- 
selves with the original, powerful 
potency of plants, the Tsistsistas regard 
their flesh as sacred. The ingestion of 
animal flesh made the human a part 
of the animal community also ... .(11) 

The foundation of Tsistsistas and 
Proto-Tsistsistas cultures is a 
shamanistic ivorld interpretation orig- 
inally shared with all fellow members 
of the Algonquian language family. 
This sluimanistic world interpretation 
persisted into the reservation period 
and in important aspects has survived 
to the present as is evidenced by the 
continuing annual performance of the 
Maxhoetonstov and Oxheheom cere- 
monies. It was carried by groups an- 
cestral to the Algonquiansfrom the Arc- 
tic into regions south of the retreating 
Wisconsin glaciation ice shield at least 
12,000 years ago. (pp. 188-9) 

If the Tsistsistas people and their 
ancestors in northern Siberia truly lived 
in accordance with their philosophical 
principles, then verily they were early 
deep ecologists. Whether or not tradi- 
tional Indians deserve the reputation 
of being environmentally benign, 
Schlesier’s well-written and pains- 
takingly-researched book will convince 
many that the Cheyennes, at least, had 
a healthy respect for Earth. 

Reviews by Bushjuan. 



Letters . . . 

Continued from page 23 

Dear Dave, 

I notice the international groups and 
activities listed in the Journal. How 
about encouraging people to host Earth 
First !ers traveling from other countries, 
either providing accommodations for 
travelers, or just meeting with them? 
This would be a good way to exchange 
ideas internationally, and it is enjoyable 
for travelers in another country to meet 
locals with common interests. You 
might compile a list of people who are 
willing to do this, for exchange with 
people in other countries. 

— Tawny Puma 

Dear SFB, 

You might like to hear the latest Fred- 
die public relations b.s. from my local 
forest, regarding the forest planning 
process: “In some ways we are as con- 
fused as ever, but we believe we are 
confused on a higher level and about 
more important things.” Profound, eh? 
I didn’t know they had it in them! 

The latest issue was a much needed 
shot in the arm. I recently was given 
a “pep talk” by several local Freds who 
in essence said, “People respect you, 
but they don’t take you seriously. To be 
effective, you need to be less idealistic 
...” Reading the Journal several days 
later was like coming home. Freds, you’ll 
NEVER chain me down, not when I have 
the Wilderness, RRRs, and the EF! 
Journal to continually renew me! 
Awoooo! 

— Cassiope 


A Ritual to Sol 

by Christoph Manes 

As the thinking of Deep Ecology has 
grown and matured, its relationship 
with pagan tradition has become more 
evident. The affinity between the two 
invites us to give serious thought to the 
pagan world view, especially since West- 
ern culture has gone for so long cut off 
from the native religions associated 
with its biocentric origins in the Stone, 
Bronze and Iron Ages. But if paganism 
— authentic paganism — is to play a 
part in reestablishing the natural life 
cycles disrupted by industrial man, then 
it must not only meet with our intellec- 
tual approval, it must be practiced. The 
rituals of nature-based religions were 
not quaint examples of superstition and 
magic. They were an effective way in 
which people found their places in the 
cycles of the sun and moon, tide and 
seasons, life and death. In short, they 
helped our ancestors dwell on Earth, 
something we have almost completely 
forgotten how to do in a technological 
society which quantifies all time and 
space in terms of economic power. 

The following is a ritual to the sun 
which I’ve compiled from practicing 
Othinist groups here and in Iceland 
(Othinism or Asatru being the indigen- 
ous religion of Northern Europe). The 
purpose of the ritual is to begin each 
day with a contemplation of one's dwell- 
ing on Earth, of the physical and 
temporal context provided by the sun’s 
motion, which makes life coherent to 
us. Usually it is addressed to the sun 
with the arms raised in a V formation, 
palms facing out toward the sun’s 
w’armth. 

Hail to you. Sun, gem of Oth in, 
newly-risen 

Hail to the one who has shined on my 
ancestors 

Who shines on me now, and will shine 
on those who come after me 
Share with me today some of your l iglit 
and power 

That I may walk the Earth in joy and 
fulfill my fate. 

At this point, the practitioner may 
contemplate how the sun has shone on 
all life on this planet, and consider the 
continuity and stability it gives to life. 
But these details aren’t important, nor 
the specific words or gestures you use: 
one virtue of paganism is that there is 
no heathen Pope to prescribe one way 
of doing things. Pagans can use what- 
ever words and actions they feel com- 
fortable with. The main thing is to show 
an attitude of respect for the sun, which 
takes us beyond the narrow subjectivism 
of everyday existence into which we 
habitually fall. 




DEAR NED LUDD 


DEAR NED LUDD Is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 

Dear Ned, attempted. 

In every ranger district in Arizona, — Whispering Pine 

timber sales are occurring. Most of the 
sale areas feature mixtures of pinyon, 
juniper, oak, and other species not 
suited to the appetite of the timber 
monsters; so, small fuelwood operations 
are doing as much damage as the big 
outfits. Almost all sales are clearcut 
sales; all vegetation is lopped to 24 
inches. 

The sales are mostly in areas where 
new roads must be cut to give access 
to the woodcutters. Roads are opening 
the country to more grazing and ORVs. 

Most of the wood is shipped to Sedona, 

Phoenix, Tucson, and Los Angeles — 
places not noted for then- cold winters. 

Most fuelwood cutters cannot afford 
to reoutfit if their equipment is de- 
stroyed. Water in the gas tanks of their 
chainsaws slows their cutting. 

Fuelwood cutters obtain information 
on sales by writing the National Forests 
in Arizona. Rattlesnake Canyon on the 
Beaver Creek District (Beaver Creek 
Ranger Station, HC 64, Box 240, Rim- 
rock, A Z 86336) of the Coconino National 
Forest will see an especially large 
number of fuelwood sales. Maps of sales 
in this area are available. 


Ned Ludd, 

Animal Liberation Front has been 
taking direct actions in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, against furriers and other ani- 
mal exploiters. Recently, Hertzberg 
Furs was hit for the third time, while 
seven other stores and a McDonald’s 
were also hit by slogans on windows 
and doors. We have also been going to 
stores and grabbing stacks of charge 
account applications and writing inside 
“Don’t sell fur” and anti-fur-sales infor- 
mation. The stores pay postage. 

Dear Ned: 

In the August issue Don Coyote, a 
Forest Service employee, invited sug- 
gestions from other “Good Freddies” on 
how to foil the system from within. I’m 
not a Freddie myself, but I have been 
closely involved with the agency as both 
friend and critic for 30 years. Many 
individuals in the ranks are like Don, 
frustrated with the mismanagement 
and earth-abuse. These people are at 
all levels of the agency. The Coyote’s 
way of communicating with environ- 
mental allies is one approach. But I feel 
that Forest Service personnel should 
speak up loud and clear, through internal 
channels and before the public, when- 
ever they see threats of overcutting and 
over-roading, and whenever multiple- 
use is reduced to single-use commodity 
production. I hope that Earth First'.ers 
will be ready to help the Don Coyotes 
scattered throughout the Forest Service, 
even when they’re not named Freddie. 

— Michael Frome 


effective deterrent. Indeed, in Arizona 
at least, monkeywrenching seems to be 
publicized as little as possible, although 
great effort is made to apprehend the 
ecoteur. Environmental defenders 
should keep this in mind. 

Supposedly, one of the main purposes 
of the “Vandals” program is to identify 
those who are desecrating the environ- 
ment and help bring them to justice. 
The true vandals are the businesses, 
politicians, and government agencies 
that are turning the land into greenbacks. 

So, next time you discover one of 
these people allowing livestock to over- 
graze the land, building a barbed-wire 
fence, logging too heavily, trapping 
predators, or engaging in any destructive 
activity anywhere in Arizona, take 
notes. Get their license plate number, 
location, time and date, and description 
of the offense and turn them in! 1-800- 
VANDALS is toll free and staffed 24 
hours a day. 

— Lizard 


the destruction and urge people to turn 
in the “vandals.” Literature was 
printed, signs erected, advertisements 
made. A 1-800 number was created to 
serve as a snitch-line, each case being 
referred to the proper law enforcement 
authority. 

The State reallocated $5200 seed 
money to start the program. Fat-cat 
ranchers, the Arizona Cattle Growers 
Association, utility companies, develop- 
ment corporations, Forest Industries, 
and even the Salt River Project contri- 
buted. The businesses were happy to 
give, as donations became tax write-offs, 
and would be used by the government 
to protect their destructive investments. 
Tax-based monies and private contribu- 
tions were not separated in accounting 
records, and still aren’t in 1987. 

The “Vandals” program tries to keep 
a low profile, while functioning as an 


Fight 

Vandalism 

In Our Out-of-Doors 


Ned Ludd, 

The controversial Lake Creek Umber 
Sale in the Entiat River drainage has 
again met resistance. Ecoteurs de-sur- 
veyed the entire nine miles of proposed 
new road into the stormy mountain area 
and removed tags marking several plan- 
ned clearcuts. In a brazen act of de- 
fiance, they stapled the tags to trees 
surrounding the Wenatchee National 
Forest Supervisor’s office in downtown 
Wenatchee, and planted a line of survey 
stakes, from the proposed road, on the 
lawn to greet Freddies arriving for work 
Monday morning. This was the third act 
of ecotage against this sale, which was 
unsuccessfully appealed to the Forest 
Service Chief by a local conservation 
group. In addition to destroying old 
growth Ponderosa Pine wilderness, this 
sale will, if cut, incur a $134,000 deficit. 
The first act of ecotage involved de-sur- 
veying of clearcut units in the lower part 
of the sale; the second was the spiking 
of trees marked for cutting deep in the 
wilderness. Though 12 inch helix nails 
were used in the spiking, the FS claims 
the spikes “will be disposed of during 
harvest operations.” However, the re- 
cent re-spiking with drilled-in granite 
cores may end their smugness. Whether 
or not the trees are successfully cut, 
the FS admits that the spiking signifi- 
cantly lowered the sale’s price at the 
recent bidding. The trees have now 
been sold to W.I. Forest Products, but 
work has yet to commence. Local Earth 
Firstlers have vowed civil disobedience 
should the road construction be 


Dear Ned, 

In late 1983, a workshop was held in 
Tucson at the request of public lands 
users in Arizona. These (ab)users were 
rich ranchers, big utility companies, 
development corporations, the Forest 
Service, BLM, and State Land Depart- 
ment. It seems these people were wor- 
ried because vandalism and “ecotage” 
(as they now call it) were increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Cattle were being 
shot, fences cut, and livestock water de- 
velopments ruined. Logging and mining 
equipment was being destroyed. Utility 
lines and equipment were being dam- 
aged. Survey stakes were being pulled. 
Development was being hindered, along 
with profits. 

So, from this workshop came the de- 
cision to form a committee to identify 
the “problem” — what damage was 
being done, when and where these acts 
were occurring, who was doing them 
and what could be done about it. Also, 
there emerged a plan for a program — 
primarily under the auspices of the 
Commission on the Arizona Environ- 
ment — to “educate” the public about 


1 -800-VANDALS 


A Time for Action 

by Grey Hawk 

The philosophies we subscribe to are 
only cloaks upon our convictions; veils 
over the strength of our purpose. We 
are all warriors, inspired as through 
instinct, driven by need. If we cannot 
do battle without emotion, drawn in di- 
vine inspiration from the fibre of spirit 
we share with the Earth Mother, then 
we shall surely fall prey to the inherent 
frailties which render powerless the 
meek and hesitant. Clarity of purpose 
and recognition of urgency shall brook 
no compromise on the battlefield ,we 
share, our Earth, our home, sea and 
soil, breath and bone, the green and 
the sky. 

The policies and arguments of 
e coho micsareTin] y ploys to deceive the 
Ignorant. Though there is Surely a time 
for tact, there is no excuse for hesitancy 
and the white human dogma of diplo- 
macy. Being politic is a disease. Acting 
as an antibody, a cleanser of the corrupt 
affliction of blind industry is an animal 
reaction. To those in which the view of 
the folly of western man is un- 


obstructed, there is no thought, only of impending doom, and shuddered at 
action. the summons which came upon me. The 

So much for my small philosophy. next day I returned, my pack laden with 

There is a place on a river, wild, un- the metals of defiance. 


encumbered by white manipulation and 
lustful probings. It is a place of awesome 
beauty where I found peace and inspi- 
ration, and where those of tribes before 
me also found such feelings. Therein is 
a bench upon a canyon wall where my 
older ancestors erected a rock cairn 
which has endured for over seven gen- 
erations. I would go there and share 
their visions. 

Upon my last visit, I saw the signs 


I am not young, but my strength did 
suffice. Over the next three days, I 
looked through the waters of sadness 
in my eyes as I drove steel spikes into 
the flesh of trees I have loved so long. 
Better that than the humiliation at the 
mercy of uncaring hands which awaited 
them. 

I am an Indian. My elders instructed 
me on the way of the Earth, and the 
bounty and fury of our great mother. 



I am one warrior in a furious world. 
White mankind beats upon the Earth 
as a smith beats upon the anvil in futile 
desire of domination, scraping, bend- 
ing, devouring; writhing in the agony 
of his own ignorance. But to us in whom 
the blood of humility and its kinship 


with all life runs hot, there is no choos- 
ing, only doing. Our small place in the 
world demands no less. 



MOVING? 

SEND 
US YOUR 
NEW 

ADDRESS! 
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Armed with Visions 


all rights reserved to authors 


UNDER THE EAGLE 

(-for Ernesto Cardenal) 


buckwheat groats roasted 
carrots slivered and diced 
onions scallions tofu minced 
quick sauteed 
simmered 
eating listening 
soaking it in 

sipping green tea with ephedra twigs 
talking 

absorbing the light 

the massive grandeur 

of Tutokanula rises 

from the valley floor 

with the spotting scope 

watching the climbers 

move brightly colored inchworms 

up the cliff of the cranes 

DON WALSH 
Alexandria 


A.uov\/ 

To 

'J/^LSCI |C 

Will 

ft>UNlb 


She has been the bride of despots 
For so long now, who knows which side 
Is the right side, when the birds of prey 
Contrary to her care are supplied 
By the eagle and not by the bear. 

The eagle attacks the swan and even picks 
On the hummingbird. 

It is painful to contemplate the flesh 
Between her breasts being creased 
From the bullets shot by the eagle. 
Supplication pleases the whirling buzzard. 
"Down on your knees!" the war bird screams, 

Must we accept a charter written 
With a pen gripped by talons? 

iuL Daniel Remington 

Mjffl Deer Lodge 


A KIDS’S EYE VIEW 


In the city I can hear !A trucks 
In the city I can smell pollution. 

(But in the country I can see 
H roedrunner running by me. 

I can hear the wolfs howling highe. 

I can hear the bear growling at me, 
(But the country is for me. 

Kaya Crystal 
Reserve 


Art Goodtimes 


HAPPY THE MAN 


Psalm I 


(Happy the man who does not follow the party line 

attend its meetings 

does not sit at table with gangsters 

or with the Qenerals in the Tdar Council 

(Happy the man who does not spy on his brother 

or denounce his fellow student 

(Happy the man who does not read advertisements 

does not listen to their radios 

does not believe their slogans 

(He will be a tree planted near running water. 


They can cut oft our fingers, one by one, but If 
we Join together we will make a powerful fist.. 
— Sitting Bull 


Remembering the Dead 


Sinuously curving road 
early morning quiet 
disturbed by logging trucks, 
fat, belching accomplices 
in a mass murder. 

Looking north, I wince; 
clearcuts deface the land 
as acne on skin. 


Ernesto Cardenal 
Nicaragua 


As another truck screeches by 
eyes focus on flat bed. 

Tears, like sawdust, fly. 

I hate piles of trees 
riding horizontally 
but what hurts most 
are grand old ones 
filling the truck 
alone. 


Hiker Dies Climbing Mountain 


Smell of fresh asphalt 
penetrates my nostrils. 
Trucks roar by 
leaving an ache in my heart, 
Tall, naked trees 
callously chopped 
lay atop one another 
bound tightly 
on a flat bed. 


So the paper said 
Bringing out the body 
There was uncertainty 
Was he going up 
Or down 

Further investigation revealed 
The peak’s registry unsigned 
A celebratory beer unopened 
“Investigators feel this indicates 
He did not reach the top” 

Of course 

Harry died climbing a mountain 
Not coming down one 

John S. Allen 
Denali 
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HUMUS 


The newsprint piles up on top of 

underneath 

the barf the needles 

the rotting wood 

“Kflin continues to 
pour down 

Garrett luimbrev 
Oakland 


B.J. Elzinga 
Denali 


In the forest 

smell of fresh cuts 

overpowers the stench of humanity. 

Rings attest 

a longetivity 

beyond human endurance. 

How long have these gentle giants 
stood strong and proud? 

What have they seen? 





BACK ISSUES 

Yes, beck issues of Earth Pint! are available for 
$2 apiece (to cover our postage and handling ex- 
penaea). Some of the early issues are already out 
of print and numbers are running low on others, 
so order those jwu wish now. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1981 (Vol. II, No. II) First Earth 
First! Road Show; Oil Leasing in Wilderness Areas; 
EF! Preserve System; Many early photos of Earth 
First!. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1982 (Vol. 11, No. Ill) Earth 
First! by Dave Foreman (reprinted from The Prog - 
restive): letters from Progressive readers; Oil Leas- 
ing in Wilderness Areas. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1982 (Vol. II. No. IV) Mar- 
die Murie Interview; Canyonlands Nuke Dump; 
EF! meeting in Eugene. 

BELTANE May 1, 1982 (Vol. II. No. V) Little 
Granite Creek Drilling Controversy; GO Road; 
John Crowell; Western Civilization by Chim Blea; 
Monkeywrenching Seismo Crews; Jail; A Primer. 

LITHA June 21, 1982 (Vol. II. No. VI) Little 
Granite Creek; Moab Roads a BLM WSA; Chim 
Blea on Babies; Dinkey Creek & McKinley 
Sequoias; What To Do as an EF!er, Caribou in 
Maine. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1982 (Vol. II, No. VII) 
Rendezvous at Little Granite Creek: Dustrud Re- 
signs as EF! Editor; Gary Snyder on Violence; 
Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Little Granite Survey 
Stakes Pulled. 

SAMHAIN Nov. 1, 1982 (Vol. Ill, No. I) BLM 
Rotten in Utah by Clive Kincaid; Ed Abbey on 
Books & Gurus: Bob Marshall’s 1927 Inventory of 
Big Wilderness; Dear Ned Ludd/Closing Roads: 
Foreman Runs for Sierra Club Board; Mama Rue 
on Samhain; Bill Devall on Nuclear War; Foreman 
on Endangered Species & Wilderness: How Tb Do 
An EF! Wilderness Prooosal 

EOSTAR March 21. 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. Ill) 
Franklin River Blockade in Australia; Salt Creek 
Blockade; GO Road and Bald Mt Road; Chim Blea 
on Domestication; Howie Wolke on RARE III; 
Bisti Circus; Deciduous Forest Ecosystem Pre- 
serve; Nightcap Blockade Photos (Australia); EF! 
White Cloud Wilderness Proposal^ Idaho); Ned 
Ludd/Cutting Torch; Howie Wilke on the Wilder- 
ness Act; Road Show Diary; EF! in Sonora; Spurs 
Jackson on Books; Ed Abbey on The Big Wbods; 
Navajo Sam; Nagasaki Johnson on Thctics; Mama 
Rue on Eostar; Creative Littering. 

BELTANE May 1, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. IV) Bald 
Mt Blockade; GO Road; Howie Wolke on Modera- 
tion; EF! Wyoming Wilderness Proposal; Canyon- 
lands Nuke Dump; Maze Tbr Sands; EF! Smashes 
Earth Last!; Ned Ludd/Helicopters; California 
Desert Sellout by BLM; Otter G’Zell on Whales; 
Mama Rue on Beltane; Reenchantment of the 
World Review; John Seed on Australia Rainforest 
Direct Action; Bigfoot Interview. 

LITHA June 21, 1983 (Vol. Ill, No. V) Wider 
ness War in Oregon; Bald Mt Blockaders’ Personal 
Accounts; Mama Rue on Summer Solstice; EF! Wil- 
derness Preserve System and Map; Head of Joa- 
quin on Utah; EF! Glen Canyon Demonstration; 
Franklin River Victory in Australia; Ned Lucid/ 
Radios; GO Road Stopped; Reform of the Forest 
Service; Ed Abbey on Conscience of the Con- 
queror. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1981 (Vol. IV. No. Ill) Oregon 
RARE II Suit; EF! Idaho Wilderness Proposal; 
Tuolumne; Forest Service Arrogance; Ned Ludd/ 
Smoke Bombs; Head of Joaquin on Trapping; Coors 
in Shenandoah. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1984 (Mil. IV, No. IV) 
Burger King Protest; Shipwrecked Environmen- 
talism; Solomon Island Rainforest Action; Bald Mt 
Road Crumbles; Southern Utah Wilderness; Dave 
Brower/Muir’s Disciple by Bill Devall; Ned Ludd/ 
IVee Spiking & No Evidence; Mama Rue on En- 
lightenment; 1984 Road Show; Photos of Daintree 
Buried Protestors. 

BELTANE May 1, 1984 (\W. IV, No. V) Cabinet 
Mts Grizzlies & Mining; Forest Service Appeals 
Form; Wilke on the Role of EF!; EF! Owyhee Wil- 
derness Pro posal( Idaho, Oregon & Nevada); Angel 
Dusting Grizzlies; Middle Santiam; Colorado Rec- 
reation Dollars; EF! Arizona Wilderness Proposal; 
Arctic Wildlife Refuge Violated; Bolt Weevils; De- 
vall on the Australian Environmental Movement; 
Ned Ludd/Survey Stakes & Disabling Vehicles; 
Deep Ecology & Reproduction; Save the Tbolumne 
Rally. 

LITHA 


Suwannee River. Snuqualmie River. Texas Pipeline; 
Cheyenne Bottoms; Restoring Salmon Streams; Howling 
Wilderness?; Gourd of Ashes; Desertification & Plant Gene- 
tic Resources; Wagon Wilderness; Suburbanizing the Bush; 
Public Interest Law Liability; Lone Wblf Circles on Folk 
Music; BC Rejects Native Management; Reviews: Sacred 
Paw, Gifting Birds, Restoring the Earth, State of the World 
1985, The Earth Speaks, Language of the Birds. Mad Max 
& Streetwise, Fire From the Mountain; Ned Ludd: Radios, 
Mountain Bikes; Legend of Tiny Tonka; Desert Rivers; 
Notes from Ultima Thule. 

LITHA June 21. 1986 (Vol. VI. No. VI) Idaho 
( ompromise; Wforld Bank Demos Set; 4 Arrested in Texas; 
Internal! Law Sc Monkey wrenching; Fishing Bridge Protest; 
Grand Canyon Aircraft; Stanislaus NF Protest: Long Island 
(WA) Cedars; Massachusetts EF!; Florida Panther; AZ & 
CO Acid Rain Actions; Mt. Graham Demo; Millennium 
Grove Update; North Kalmiopsis; Restoring Colorado 
Wilderness; Green Conf. Mired in Anthropocentrism; World 
Rainforest Report #6; Hawaiian Native Rights; Chicken of 
the Desert; Diversity?; Lone Wblf Circles on Katie I-ot* and 
Cecelia Ostrow; Chim Blea on Deep Ecology vs. Animal 
Rights; Wilderness Restoration in Appalachians; Animal 
Thinking; Reviews of Promised Land. Vegetation Changes 
on Western Rangelands: Devall reviews new books on Muir. 
The Future Of Monkeywrenching. 

LUGHNASADH August I. 1986 (tbl. VI. No. VI h Fishing 
Bridge Action; 1986 RRR; Yellowstone; Backcountrv. TWA; 
Glacier Park Griz; John Seed on India; Verde Damn; British 
Columbia Wilderness; Whaling Update; Malaysian Park; 
Owyhee Mountains; Romancing A Planet: Wilderness in 
Me; World Rainforest Report #7; Greenpeace vs. The 
Bomb; Killing Wilderness; Manes on Anarchy; Abbey on 
Anarchy; Cult of Tree-Cutters; Population & Justice; 
Reviews of Grizzly in Sou tit next. Modem Crisis ; Chim Blea 
on Babies; Ned lardfl on Effective TVee Spiking. 

MABON September 23. 1986 (Vol. VI. No. VIII) Sea 
Shepherd in Faroes; Wyoming Oil Protest: Mining 
Threatens Wilderness System; Alberta Kills Griz; Sheep 
Kill Grizzlies; Boating in Yellowstone; Exxon in North 
woods: Wenatchee NF Protest; EF! Spills Uranium at 
Grand Canyon; EF! Foundation; Ohio Wilderness Recovery; 
NABC II; Virginia Wilderness; John Zaelit In Memorium; 
Wbrld Rainforest Report #8; I-oa Padres NF Wilderness; 
Nukes in Bavaria; Cows in Capitol Reef NP; Wolves Return 
to Montana; Sustainable Agriculture?; Noss on Wilderness 
Recovery; Holistic Range Management: Lone Wolf Circles 
reviews Kate Wdf, Bill Oliver. Greg Keeler, and Nightcap 
cassettes; Review of Gary 1-awless poetry; Ask Ned l-udd; 
Deep Ecology name. 

SAMHAIN November 1. 1986 (Vol. VII, No. I) Work! Bank 
Protests, Four Notch Godzilla, EF! NM BLM Wiki ernes* 
Proposal, Kaibab NF, Grand Canyon Uranium. Mt. Graham 
Scopes. New England Rendezvous. California Rendezvous, 
Technology Free Zones, Inyo Ski Area, Wetlands, Yellow- 
stone Griz March, Fishing Bridge, Biodiversity Forum, WA 
EF!. Controlled Burning, Technology & Mortality, Shays 
Rebellion, Predator Control, Mike Frome on Denali, Grey 
Seals. Gaia Meditations, Devall on “Environmental Agenda 
for Future." Zu Zaz's Close Shave. LWC on Pbetry. Nukes 
in Scotland. Japans Bird Islands. Reviews of Working the 
Woods Working the Sea. Glint at the Kindling. Dwellers in 
the tjand. Killing the Hidden Waters. Conserving Biological 
Diversity in NF s. 

BRIGID February 2. 1987 (Vol. VII. No. Ill) Sally Bell 
Redwoods Saved. Grizzly Delisting, Exxon Mine Stop|>ed in 
WI, Griz & ORVs, Rocky Mountain Front Oil Wells, OLE 
Powerline (NM). Capitol Reef NP & Cows, Condor Capture, 


NM EF!. Four Notch (TX). Tongass NF. White Mt NF. 
Inyo NF, Ecosystem Conference, Gila Trout Restoration. 
W»rid Bank Demos. Florida Panther Restoration. Controlled 
Burning Defended, Stoddard on “Progress," Dian Fossey, 
LWC on Struggle, Range Conversion, Equilibrium in 
Ecosystems, Science & Wilderness, Leonard Peltier, Sea 
Shepherd Saga, Roselle to VVaLson. Robin Wxxl, Biliboarders 
Caught, Reviews of F'ull Circle, Demi Uzala, Wilderness 
Visionaries, Pope & New Apocalypse. Should Trees Hat* 
Standing, Winterkill. Chaco Coal Scandal. 

EOSTAR March 20. 1987 (Vol. VII. No. IV) Kalmiopsis, 
Grand Canyon Denver Action. Bugis Cargis, Douglas Smelter 
Closed, Waives: BC-NM-WI. Montana Wilderness, California 
Mountain Lions. Mt. Diablo Grazing. LA EF!. French Nuke 
Olympics, Phuket Riot. EF! at Nevada Test Site. Midget- 
man. EF! Foundation. Egin-Hamer Road (ID), Merrimack 
River. Two Forks Damn. Clearwater NF, Wilderness for 
Old & Young, Montana Wilderness Vision, Ron Coronado 
on Iceland, YVhtson Replies to Roselle, Virginia Wilderness, 
MWA Wimps, Forest Service Lies, Stoddard in Africa. 
Overpopulation & Sourdough. Foreman on Vision Passion 
Courage. Overpopulation & Industrialism. Genetic 
Engineering. Secret Life of Muir. Lone W»lf Circles on 
Dakota Sid & Ixiunge Lizards, Anarchy is Baggage. 
Reviews of Realms of Reuuty. On Seeing Nature. Muir 
Among the Animals, Wolf of Shadows, Nature's Candy Mob. 
Uncertainty on a Himalyan Seale. The Plutneil Serpent 
BELTANE May I. 1987 (Vol. VII. No. V I Grand Canyon 
Uranium, Kalmiopsis Action. White Mt NF Smog, CA 
Mountain Lions. Mt. Graham. MAXXAM. Quebec Hydro. 
Whopper Stopper, Florida Stinkholcs, Seal Slaughter. 
Japanese Pirate Whaling. Arctic NWR, Tongass NF. Six 
Rivers NF, Coca Cola in Belize. WRR #9. Wuerthner on 
Alaskan Natives, End of American Wilderness, Appalachian 
Mts Wilderness Vision, Is Deep Ecology Deep Enough?, 
Third Wave Environmentalism. Population & AIDS. 

LITHA June 21. 1987 (Voi. VII. No. VI) MAXXAM 
Protests. Strawberry Liberation Front. Washington EF! 
Update, Kalmiopsis Actions. Two Forks Damn (CO). Last 
Condor. Santa Rosa Sewage. Mountain Lions: CA-NM-AZ. 
Griz & ORVs. Burr Trail. Mt. Graham Red Squirrel. 
Appalachian Rendezvous, Council of All Beings, Penan. 
North Pacific Driftnets. Whopper Stopper, California 
Desert EF! Proposal, Grand Canyon Uranium Map. SW 
Lobo, Dark Side of Wolf Return, Animas Mts (NM), Indian 
Rainforest Park in Panama, Deer & Waives, Wolverines, 
Bones. Greens-Deep Ecology-Animal Rights, Mark Hatfiekl 
Exposed. Gary Snyder: Alaska. Lone Wolf Circles on 
Women’s Pbetry. Nagasaki on Spiking. Potato Liberation. 
Chim Blea Review* The Mission." Review s of Idaho Moun- 
tain Ranges. State of the World. Birds of Prey. Beaches Are 
Moiing. Bombs m Backyard. Cadillac Desert 
LUGHNASADH August 1. 1987 (Vol. VII. No. VII) 
Grand Canyon Uranium. Kalmiopsis Shutdown, Bruce 
Boccard, Elk Mt (NM). Yellowstone Griz. Biotech in 
Wisconsin, Elwha Damns (WA), Arches NP Burning, EF! 
Biodiversity Project, Seed Road Show, Michigan UP 
Wilderness. Prescott NF. MAXXAM Redwoods, 87 RRR, 
W r RR #10. Wuerthner on Ecological Indian, Foreman on 
Bioregionalism. Chim Blea on Spirituality. Conservation 
Spectrum. Junk Mail. Religion of Science. Devall on Primal 
People & Deep Ecology. Species & Standing. Bcarshil 
Poetry. I -one Wolf Circles on Orca Music and Paul Winter. 
DH Law rence & Deep Ecology. Reviews of Eyes of Fire. 
Earth Dreams. 

Order back issues from EF!, POB SS7t, Tucson, AZ 
S.lJOJjbt $J apiece (SI apiece forZ ov mint diffvieul issues). 


BELTANE May 1. 1985 (Vol.V, No.V) Yellowstone* 
Watergate. Snowmobiles in Yellowstone. Alabama Wilder- 
ness. Denali Mine. Grand Canyon Mine. Middle Santiam. 
Welfare Ranchers. Great Exchange. Welcome to Earth 
First!, Critters Protest Bighorn NF* Plan. RNR Manage- 
ment. Beaverhead NF, Pine Beetles. African Parks 
Poisoned. Real Environmental Professionalism, Dark Side 
of Wilderness, Review of Fiagmcuted Forest. 

LITHA June 21, 1985, (Vol.V, No. VI) Road Frenzy. TVee 
Climbing Hero. Old Growth Actions in Oregon. EF! Guide 
to NF Planning. Aircraft in Grand Canyon. Mt. Graham 
Observatory. Jarbidge Elk. Hells Canyon. Grand Canyon 
Mine. Rainforest Insert & TVn Questions. King Range. 
Mike Frome on Fat Cat Conservationists. Review of 
Meeting the Expectations of the Land. Review of In the 
Rainforest. Strategic Monkeywrenching, Advanced Tree 
Spiking. Tyrone (WI) Nuke. 

LUGHNASADH August I. 19X5 (Vol.V, No.VII) Battle 
for Millenium Grove, 3 Bears in Yellowstone, Oregon Over- 
view, Montana (Hall Creek Well. RAKE II bill. Swan Range 
Motocross), Yellowstone Bison. Mike Frome on Yellowstone. 
Washington Rendezvous. Ozark NF. Stikine River Dams. 
Mogollon Rim Logging. Salmon River. Mt. Rainier Shit. '85 
RRR. Dreaming Big Wilderness. Jeff Sirmon. TYee Spiking 
& Moral Maturity. Deep Ecology & Life Style. Blade 
Ruiner: Tree Pining, Wblkr Busted. Fire Stops Logging. 
Hands-On Forest Planning. Valve Lapping Compound. 
I -one Wolf on Animal Music. Reviews: Emerald Forest. 
Green Polities , Chuang Tzu, Intemtl Emir. Policy. 

MABON September 22. 1985 (Vol.V. No.VIll) Arizona 
EF*! (Overview, Mt. Graham, Grand Canyon Mines & Heli- 
copters. Cliff Damn, Coconino Roads), Texas Wilderness 
Logging. Militarization of the West, Nevada Wilderness, 
France Sinks Rainbow Wirrior, Notes from a Maturing 
IVee- Hugger, Utah BLM Wilderness. Gila Wilderness. 
Stikine River. Florida Wilderness Recovery. Eastern Forest 
Preserves. Natives & Natural Peoples. Ecological Decay 
ftriitical Violence. Blade Ruiner: Ceramic Spikes, Lone Waif 
on Country Music. Rev iews: Who Speaks for Wolf. Seeing 
Green, Parable of the Tribes, Natural Alien. 

YULE December 21. 1985 (Vbl.VI, No. II) Highjacking of 
F OE. Colorado EF!. Texas EF’!, EF*! in Southern California, 
Bay Area EF!. Maine (Big A Damn. Straight Bay Damn), 
Sinkyono, Congress on Griz, Pinnacles Pigs, SS Writ, 
Japan, British Columbia Wilderness lagging. Thinking 
Like a Rainforest, Big Mountain Relocation, Australia 
Update. International Rainforest C-onference. Blade 
Ruiner. Quartz TVee Spikes. Trapping. Waives & Moose in 
Alaska. Bion gional Approach to Wilderness. Montana Sell- 
out. Spotted Owls. Lone Wolf Circles on Indian Music. 
Reviews: Turning Point. Nuclear Battlefields. Declaration 
of a Heretic. Death of Nature, American Hunting Myth, 
Parable of the Tribes reply. 

BRIGID February 2, 1986 (Vol. VI. No. Ill) Cutting the 
Tongass. Dian Fossey, CO EF!. '86 RRR. Gallatin NF’, 
Oregon Update, Colo. Aspen, Calif. Condor, Desert Eagles, 
Hall Creek Protest. Bruneuu Snail, Bleeding Utah, F-F’! 
Acid Rain. Texas Boggy Creek, Designer Genes, Seed in 
India, South Moresby. Hbrid Rainforest Report #5, 
Foreman on Cowboys. Stoddard on Death. Feb. Pagan 
Festival*. Wuerthner on Forest Fire, Technology & Moun- 
tain Thinking. Spiking Refinements. Lone Wolf Circles on 
Gary Snyder. Stephanie Mills: RRR Thoughts. Reviews: 
Books on Mountain Lions and Grizzlies. 

EOSTAR March 20. 1986 (Vol. VI, No. IV) Howie Jailed; 
Yellowstone Supt.: “Shove It!"; Fishing Bridge Suit; 
Montana Road Show; Flathead NF Plan; Nat’l Old Growth 
Campaign; Hells Canyon; TVthoe N F* Plan; TYuces & F'orest 
Destruction: Hierarchy & Grassroots in Sierra Club; 


June 20, 1984 (Vol. IV. No. VI) Middle 
Santiam Blockade; Chim Blea on the Big Outside; 
Cabinet Mts & Grizzly; Coors in Shenandoah; 
Saguaro National Monument Mine; Murder on Key 
Largo; Burger King Demonstrations; Daintree 
Rainforest; Ned Luda/Rising & Falling Birds; EF! 
Protests Canyonlands Nuke Dump; Sterile Forest 
Review; Basic Principles of Deep Ecology; Sin- 
kyone Continues. 

LUGHNASADH Aug. 1, 1984 (Vol. IV, No. VII) 
Middle Santiam Blockade; EF! Occupies Montana 
Senator’s Office; North American Bioregional Con- 
gress; Round River Rendezvous; Montana on Civil 
Disobedience; Petroleum Conflicts with Wilder- 
ness Analyzed; Everything You Ever Wanted Tb 
Know About The Forest Service Part 1 by Bobcat; 
Sacred Cows; Foreman on Professionalism; Hunt- 
ing Wild Life; Devall and Sessions on the Books 
of Deep Ecology. 

SAMHAIN Nov. L 1984 (Vol. V, No. I) EF! Oc- 
cupies Regional Forester’s Office (Oregon); Har- 
desty Avengers Spike TVees; Old Growth Rally; 
“What Do You Expect Tb Accomplish?”; Cop Raid 
on Bald Mt; Your Tbxes Destroy Rainforest; Down 
(With) The Amazon; Green Politics; filibusters; 
Roxby Downs in Australia; Wilderness — the 
Global Connection; Ned Ludd/Wbter & Machines; 
Forest Service Appeal Form; Everything You Ever 
Wrnted Tb Know About The Forest Service Part 
2 by Bobcat; Direct Action by Devall & Sessions: 
Gary Snyder: Song of the Tute; Beyond Sacred 
Cows; Stiles in Defense of Dogs. 

YULE Dec. 21, 1984 (Vol. V, No. II) Texas WU 
demess Logged; 30,000 Miles of Road in RARE 
II Areas; Bridger-Teton Forest Supervisor 
Alaska: Kadashan, Denali, & Johnny Sagebrush 
Middle Santiam Trials; Japan Grizzly; German 
Nuke Dump; Chipko; Solomon Islands Rainforest 
Daintree Rainforest Buried Protest; Environmen 
tal Professionalism Discussion; 1984: Wilderness 
Boom or Bust?; A National Range Service; Non 
Game; Devall on Whither Environmentalism? 
Cecelia Ostrow on Deep Ecology; Hardesty Mi 
TVee Spiking: Ed Abbey on Ecoaefense. 

BRIGID Feb. 2, 1985 (Vbl. V, No. Ill) Meares 
Island; Military Land Grab in West (Supersonk 
Overflights); Mission Symposium; FS Employment 
TVranny; National Park Mining; Florida Panther 
Shooting W>lves from Air; Cathedral Forest Peti 
tion; North Kalmiopsis; Criticizing the Environ- 
mental Movement; Em^rf the Yellowstone 
Grizzly?; In Defense of Western Civilization; Stop 
Planting Trout; Ned Ludd/Bigfoot. 

EOSTAR March 20, 1985 (Vol. V, No. IV) 


Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth ffirst! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth hirst' 
and insure that you 11 get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours — whichever is shorter)’ 
Then become a life subscriber. Send us $300 and you’ve got it. IS hflorlerJ ' 

SU f BSCR ! PT I° N ? - Induce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscnption you make. Indicate what you would like on the sub form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30c for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ &5703 


Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (or $25/foreigiV first class) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send EailJi First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canad 
elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA 
We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for i 
Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Add Rain; I 

ing; NaguaJ 
tramofWsU 
Billboarding. 


Address 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that • 
James WhaUor getting^mail at^ ^address. PageSS Earth First! September 23. 1987 J 
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The GREEN ALTERNATIVE 


j explains Green politics: ecological health, socially 
. i responsible economics, absolute democracy, and 

i J nonviolence. "The best American book yel about this 

; i promising sociopolitical development"' — Booklist. 

i J “The best introduction I have seen on the emerging 

i i Green alternative" — Dave Dellinger. New, 174 pp. 

j J paperback by Brian Tokar, $7.95 at bookstores (or 

■ S8.95 ppd. from publisher: satisfaction guaranteed), 
ft t £ Miles 

Box 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733 



Use Recycled 
b % Paper 


Send for our FREE CATALOG of. 

• note cards • copy paper 

• stationery • computer paper 

• typing paper • printing paper 

In the U.S , we throw away ’4 of the entire world production 
of paper That’s 1 00 billion pounds a year going to the dump 
Earth Care gives you the opportunity to choose recycled 
paper Our paper »s equal in quality to norvrecycled paper, 
plus it requires less energy to produce, stoos waste, and 
saves trees Our free catalog includes paper samples and 
color prints of our notecards and stationery Heip us change 
the American waste ethic 

Earth Cara Paoer Co. 

325-190 Beech Lane. Harbor Springs. Ml 49740 


stop the slaughter of Alaska's 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and "aerial trapping". Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


"Stop The Wolf 
Hunt" six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. "The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska” T-shirt 

$10 ppd. 


For more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 

The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

RO. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

t non-profk organisation: IIS annual mcmbcntap 
120 lor Firs Clan Mail outside ol Alaska 



ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 


AGITATORS 


, / 

LNRMToRS! 

II .So PEP. SHEET OF 30 
CASH ONLY. PROCEEDS TO 2F! 
POP 3699 TfKNATCHEE WA. 09301 


Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 


Columns are 2'A inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


STOP 

RAINFOREST 

DESTRUCTION 


Nagasaki sports with debo- 
nair elan one of our most 
beautiful shirts i A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — sil- 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EFl , POB 5625, Chico, CA 
95927. Design by Kathy 


BOYCOTT 

RAINFOREST 

BEEF 


WOLF CLOTHING 

Friends of the Wolf logo design 


Tee Shirt $10 

Long sleeved Tee Shirt $12 
Short sleeved Sweat Shirt $15 
Long sleeved Sweat Shirt $20 
add $2.50 for postage 
indicate size: S, M, L, XL; children’s 
sizes also available, 
available colors: white, grey, pink, blue 
Friends of the Wolf 
POB 48466 

Vancouver, BC V7X 1A2 


A Rainforest T-shirt 
with a message! 

5 color on white 100% cotton 
Beefy-T 

il ppd — send check to: 

Texas Earth First! 

POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 




Canada 


! 

■ 

I 

t 

1 

l 

i 
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EARTH FIRST! 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bath- 
rooms, Freddie offices, trail registers 
. . . wherever the evil ones need to know 
that we are about and watching. 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST: Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 
Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


NO COWS: Cow and barbed wire in 
black with “universal no” red slash and 
circle. Words: Free Our Public Lands! 
Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 
postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 


EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!" 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 


By popular demand, we now have em- 
broidered patches featuring the green 
fist and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
and “No Compromise." Green and black 
on a white 3” diameter round patch. 
$3.50 postpaid. 


< 


NON-CAMO 

CAPS 


HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 


These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
wrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


'*« Oeltn** 0 
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'* Defense 


BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper- 
stickers are green lettering on long lasting 
white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. *Starred 
bumperstickers are multi-colored with 
designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free with SASE) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue ivords with blue, green 
& white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 

OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 
REDNECKS FOR RAINFOREST 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brown with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 


STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE DOMINANT 
PARADIGM 

THINK GLOBALLY — 
ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 


New Bumperstickers! 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ludd" logo) 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

IF YOUR PECKER WAS 
AS SMALL AS MINE, YOU’D NEED 
A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is 
— hopefully! - not for your own. vehicle, 
but to surreptitiously paste on ajacked- 
up muscle wagon you find in the local 
shopping center parking lot. Don't get- 
caught! These stickers are constructed 
out of cheap paper unth permanent 
adhesive to maximize the difficulty of 
removing them. Special price: 12 for $5!) 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 

Make out checks to “Earth First! or send cash. Mail to Earth I' irst ! , POB 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks foi 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
and the missing item as soon as we receive it. I f you are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


. many 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Address 
City, State 


Sub-total 

Add o'/f sales tax if 

AZ delivery 

OKAY, HERE’s 
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THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earth- 
quake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 


DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
($11 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 


EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
in black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. 
In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be 
sure to specify kid’s when you order. 


TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Beefy-T. $9 postpaid. 


New T-Shirt! 


NED LUDD BOOKS 

You saw the prototype at the RRR this summer and wanted it. Now it’s available 
for sale — the Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with Monkeywrench and 
the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 
shirt. $9 postpaid. 


<*** y§ 
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T-SHIRTS 

MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising 
sun on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve 
($13 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It 
Or Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with 
the message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 


AMERICAN 


-■n-, J T on ~ 

,T ALONE 



Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; 
Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 


NEW EF! MUSIC OFFERINGS 

fpeg fleeter if tack! 

Thanks to Dakota Sid Clifford and his recording studio, Greg Keeler has re-recorded 
his first two albums, Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana and Talking 
Sweet Bye & Bye, and we have new, professionally produced cassettes of them. If 
you don’t have Keeler’s albums, wow is the time to get them; if you already have 
the original, funky ones, now is the time to get high quality ones. Special rebate 
offer: if you have an original copy of one or both of Keeler’s albums, will we give 
you a discount of $3 off the price of one of the new professionally produced and 
recorded ones. Just indicate that you uxtnt the discount on the order form. In addition, 
Greg has recorded his third album — Bad Science Fiction. Get it now! 


Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine ’’Better Things To Do” cassette with the addition 
of several new songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin Lounge 
Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir Power To You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark 
Beetle: Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeek); When I Look Into The Sky; 
and more. $9 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album pokes fun at everything worth poking 
fun at in the West. Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, I Don’t Waltz (And She Don’t 
Kock’n’RoIl), Drinkin’ My Blues Away, Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale, Latter Day 
Worm Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last 
Great American Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, Good Morning Sailor, Make Bucks 
Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. $9 postpaid. 


Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music today. The lyrics and music 
to her songs are haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; Wild 
Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired lyrics will send shivers up your 
spine and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone 
Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across the wilds of the West. These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly deep and resonant 
voice. Jim’s just released second album includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon 
Suite, The River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, Wolf 
Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Growing, 
Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $10 postpaid. 


Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes Little Bitty Bugs, There’ll Come A Rev- 
olution, Talking Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators From The Sky, Talking Interface 
Blues, Old Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, 
Idaho, Death Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 

Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad Science Fiction, Cow College Calypso, 
Do Not Ask, Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, Nuclear Waste Blues, Is The Ouzle 
Stupid?, If Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, What’s Left Of The West, 
Ode To Rough Fish, Take Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm, Modem Problems Dancing. 
$9 postpaid. 

‘heu fa*tk lint! fhtiiUl 

Music and Earth First! actions go hand in hand; and EF! musicians are not just 
singers — they are activists as well. Three new tapes that we are offering exemplify 
that to a high degree since they come from experienced and committed full-time 
EF! activists who also happen to be outstanding singers/songwriters/musicians. You 
heard all three at the Rendezvous this year, now you can buy their tapes mail order. 


Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album in EF!, writing, “It is popular 
for its funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here from the 
sixties, the soles of their feet black from walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic 
coals back into the philosophical fire. The finest cut remains the title song, in which 
the special place to which we each retreat is covered with tract homes and shopping 
malls. The Tucson Weekly called it “one of the finest independently produced US 
albums made in 1985.” Jon is an active EF!er as well, based in Boulder and Tucson. 
$9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 


Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born This Century” 

Darryl is a singin’ fool and organizing dynamo who has taken the North California 
Coast by storm and earned the eternal enmity of Charlie Hurwitz and MAXXAM. 
His first smash album includes: Earth First!; Where Are We Gonna Work When 
The Trees Are Gone?; Chemoble Blues; My Stereo Comes From Japan; It’s CAMP; 
Eel River Flood Of ’86; Give ’Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big Mountain Will Not Fall; Dave 
Foreman Called On The Ice Age This Year; Mosquito Party; and more! (Darryl and 
his album are featured in the current issue of “New Settler Interview” POB 730, 
Willits, CA 95490. Read it!) Liner notes with words included. $9 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 

Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and accomplished blues guitar picker. His 
first album includes: California Condor; Goin’ To The Wilds; Wild Places; Springhead 
Blues; Pollution Blues; Clearcut Case Of The Blues; Goddamn The Forest Service; 
Earth First! Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 


Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says “Full Circle is a surprising experience; 
archaic, fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no surprise — 
that’s how the real world is — my respects to Lone Wolf Circles. ” 27 poems. $10 postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. 
Now you can purchase his cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin’ 
Tune, Endangered Stranger, The Condor at the Western Gate, Runnin’ with the 
Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s for the birds — and all you bird 
lovers, too. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “ The best cowboy singer I know is a girl, 
Katie Lee.” Katie Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, a fine musician, 
a former actress, a pioneer liver runner ( the 3rd woman to run all of Grand Canyon), 
a fighting conservationist (she was one of the few fighting the construction of Glen 
Canyon Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be honestly said — a legend in 
her own time. We’re proud to offer three of Katie's fine folk cassettes. 

/ Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in the folk tradition. These songs 
remind us of some of the things we should try to keep from slipping away. Includes: 
Wreek-The-Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; 
The Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; The 
Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last 
Ride (written by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City Fire Company; 
and more. $12 postpaid. 
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John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch the global rainforest movement than 
has any other single person and has become one of the leading developers of the 
Deep Ecology philosophy. His first album of Aussie music includes: Extinction, Hand- 
ful Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon Island, 
Killing Of The Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, and more. $9 postpaid. 






1988 
CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from 
Dream Garden Press are rightfully 
considered to be the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world 
today; moreover, Dream. Garden is 
owned, and operated by Spurs 
Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First!. Buy your 1988 calen- 
dars (for yourself and for gifts) 
from Earth First! so the beauty por- 
trayed on your wall can be defended 
with the money of your purchase. 
1988 Dream Garden Calendars 
available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
California Wilderness 
(Engagement) 

Utah Wilderness 
all calendars $11 postpaid. 
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THE EARTH FIRST! 
BOOKSTORE 

In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 

1)ule tfookt! 

What better Yule gift for a friend, lover, or yourself than one of the exceptional 
books offered mail order by Earth First ! Books? To help you with your Yule shopping, 
we’re adding some outstanding new books to our line over the next couple of months. 

NEW BOOKS *************************** 

SLICKROCK 

By Edward Abbey and Phillip Hyde. One of the great “coffee table” books of all 
time in a beautiful new edition from Peregrine Smith. Arresting color photographs 
of the Utah Canyon Country by Phillip Hyde (with his commentary) and some of 
Abbey’s best prose in celebration of the wild. A collector’s prize. Inexpensively 
priced in sturdy paperback. Oversized 13 V 2 " x lOW', 143 pages. $27 postpaid. 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL 

“The Life of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall is responsible for 
preserving more Wilderness than any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 
70 miles in a day are legend; he was perhaps the last great explorer of unknown 
Alaska; yet he remains the least known of the wilderness titans of American history 
and an enigma to those who know of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and well worth reading to get to know 
one of the greatest Americans of our century who also happened to be one of the 
most charming and personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, index, many 
b & w photos, hardback. $19.50 postpaid. 

THE SPIRAL DANCE 

By Starhawk. Arguably the best book on neo-paganism ever written. Includes a 
lucid, sensible discussion of Goddess worship as well as visualization exercises, spells, 
rituals, etc. “This isn’t some weird eeo-la-la tract,” says Dave Foreman, “it’s the most 
important book on religion written since the burning times.” Paperback. $12 postpaid. 

ARCTIC DREAMS 

By Barry Lopez. Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves and Men.” 
America’s finest naturalist explores the Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Paperback. 
$6 postpaid. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE MILKY WAY 

By Jeff Poniewaz. There are many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff Poniewaz 
is one of the best. This is a collection of Jeffs finest eeopoems. See the review of 
“Dolphin” by Lone Wolf Circles in this issue. Paperback, 145 pages. $8 postpaid. 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES **************** 

( Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a 40% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
$6 postpaid ($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping ORVs, 
Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey Stakes, Stop- 
ping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No Evidence, 
Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, diagrams, and 
cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

*•*********** + + + **4.*********** + ** + + + 


DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature Mat- 
tered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological resist- 
ing. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert Ait- 
ken, and Arne Naess. 21$ pages, now in paperback. 
$11 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLUMGULLION STEW By Edward 

Abbey, illustrated by the author, and signed for 
Earth First!. “An Edward Abbey Reader” with 
selections from all of Abbey’s books including 
Jonathan Troy (written in 1954) to “The Fat Master 
piece” (Abbey’s novel in progress which will be pub- 
lished in a year or so). An outstanding selection 
of the best of Cactus Ed. Abbey has donated these 
books to us as a fundraiser — all proceeds go to 
EF!. This book is now out of print — we have the 
last copies, 383 pages, hardcover. $20 postpaid. 

BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey re- 
counting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the South- 
west. One of the great works of American nature 
writing. Paperback. $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 

Defense of the American West” by Ed wan! Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom." 242 pages, paperback. $10 postpaid. 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen distin- 
guished writers comment on Edward Abbey as a 
major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in paper- 
back. $16.50 postpaid. 

FULL CIRCLE “The Poetry and Vision of Lone 
Wolf Circles.” Early poetry and prose from Earth 
Firstl’s Lone Wolf Circles. Includes 10 full page 
prints of shamanistic wilderness art by Wolf. Almost 
out of print. 58 pages, paperback. $5 postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aldo 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent over- 
view of significant environmental books than any 
other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it not 
only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 


THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First.’. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of V&ter Resources In The 
American Southwest" by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest." This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European cul- 
tures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF.'. Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. Pub- 
lished by the University of Arizona Press in 1986, 
this is an eloquent and penetrating study of the 
darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman," is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey's “Desert Solitaire. " Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES 

The latest from Charles Bowden with photographs 
by Pulitzer Prize winning photographer Jack 
Dykinga. A stunning discussion in prose and 
photography of the Catalina Mountains outside of 
Tucson, and of the interaction between wilderness 
and the city. Although published by the University 
of Arizona Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical 
as Earth First!. “. . . a case history of how America 
destroys itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color 
photos, many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $21.50 
postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” Paper- 
back, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely crucial 
to understanding the environmental movement. 
Well-written, heavily footnoted, with photographs, 
now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 
Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of nat- 
ural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and w'here it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16. 50 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter Matthiessen’s 
extraordinary journal of his fall journey in the 
Himalayas with zoologist George Schaller in search 
of the elusive and endangered Snow Leopard, and 
in search of himself after the death of his wife from 
cancer. Paperback, $5 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether clima- 
tic change or overhunting by humans caused the 
demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in understand- 
ing the impact of our species on the rest of nature. 
Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 892 pages, 
$67 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan 
Rabinowitz. An outstanding book of conservation 
and adventure about the author’s attempts to save 
the Jaguars of Belize in Central America. Soon to 
be reviewed in these pages. 32 pages of color and 
b&w photographs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human society, 
with special application to environmental problems. 
Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed w ith replies 
from Schmookler and various replies to Schmookler 
on the question of anarchy. The debate still con- 
tinues in these pages. Read the book that started 
it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report 
on the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the disaster 
"has not called forth the angry, militant response 
jt should have” and “to call for an international 
condemnation of transnational corporations who 
put profit before human lives.” $10 postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’85 Earth First!. 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER 

By Farley Mow’at. A landmark study of the historic 
and on-going destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other 
birds, bears, wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA 
Today says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand 
with Rachel Carson’s Silent Spiing as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF 

By Farley Mowat. One of the all-time nature and 
conservation classics. The adventures of a young 
Canadian biologist investigating wolves and 
caribou in the Arctic. Adapted for the Disney movie 
a couple of years ago. Paperback, $4, postpaid. 


A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 

By Farley Mow’at. A real-life story about the strug- 
gle to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for “recre- 
ation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND 

“Adventures and Encounters in Wild America” by 
Michael Frome. An inspiring chronicle of forty 
years of meeting important conservationists in 
America’s wildest places by the foremost environ- 
mental journalist in the United States. Mark 
Dubois, Sig Olsen, William O. Douglas, Martin 
Litton and others in the Grand Canyon, Yellow- 
stone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, Maine Woods, 
and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 86. Hardcover, 
312 pages, originally priced at $18.95. Signed by 
Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a special for EF!ers. 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND 

Roderick Nash’s peerless history of American 
attitudes toward the wilderness. Perhaps the most 
important book available for understanding the 
dynamic interplay between humans and nature in 
the New Wirld. Now in an expanded, revised 3rd 
edition with greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. 
A must for every conservation bookshelf. Paper- 
back. $12.50 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM 

Dolores LaChapelle’s provocative and inspiring 
masterwork. We will free ourselves and the land 
by learning how nature intended us to live. This 
book provides both the necessary background and 
the practical steps to begin learning how to 
“reinhabit” your place on Earth. Fully illustrated. 
Large format paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS 

Gary Snyder’s remarkable volume on reinhabitation. 
“The wisdom and skill of those who studied the 
universe first hand, by direct knowledge and exper- 
ience, for millennia, both inside and outside them- 
selves, is what we might call the Old W&ys.” Six 
approaches to the old ways via poetry, myth, and 
sense of place. Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY 

Michael Cohen’s tender yet critical, academic yet 
passionate, intellectual biography of John Muir. 
Unlike all other works on Muir, this exceptional 
book focuses on his ideas and their evolution, and ties 
Muir to Deep Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature*, 
an impressive mountaineering record in the High 
Sierra, and stature as one of the leading exponents 
of Deep Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to 
have written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.&) postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST 

“The Case Against Clearcutting” by Edward C. 
Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The Father of Texas Wilderness" 
and founder of the Texas Committee on Natural 
Resources, details his campaign in and out of the 
courts to halt the Forest Service’s arrogant schemes 
to turn the diverse deciduous forests of east Texas 
into sterile pine plantations. An important book 
for understanding the insouciant and corrupt 
United States Forest Service of today. Paperback. 
271 pages. B&w photos. Special discounted price 
of $6.50 postpaid. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 
lions, bears and other predators .... also valuable 
for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 



EARTH FIRST! 
VIDEO 

The superb eolor/sound film of the 
struggle for the Australian rain- 
forest is now available in video. 
Earth First! is a remarkable film 
for the dramatic portrayal it pre- 
sents of a human struggle against 
that which is loosely called ‘growth 
and progress,’ and a stunning pic- 
torial of the rainforests as the film 
takes you from the remote southern 
wilds of Tasmania to the Daintree 
wet tropics in Northern Queens- 
land. This video is a superlative 
organizing tool for local EF! 
groups and other groups concerned 
with rainforest preservation. Nar- 
rated by noted Australian actor 
Jack Thompson and produced by 
Jeni Kendall and John Seed. Post- 
paid $41. 
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Don Hodel Joins 
Earth First! 


by Michele Miller 

Dianne Feinstein, mayor of San 
Francisco, smiled and gritted her teeth. 
Don Hodel, Secretary of the Interior, 
grinned and called his wife over. Secret 
service agents twitched nervous signals 
as Earth First! saluted Hodel’s proposal 
to tear down O’Shaughnessy Dam. The 
October 13 action, honoring Don Hodel 
as a visionary environmentalist, allowed 
EF'.ers a chance to present our Dam-A- 
Year proposal at the damn that broke 
John Muir’s heart. 

Situated inside Yosemite National 
Park, the O’Shaughnessy Dam floods 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, often com- 
pared to Yosemite Valley with its tower- 
ing granite wails. The Grand Canyon 
of the Tuolumne River, before the 
Tuolumne flows into the reservoir, 
sparkles with jewels: Waterwheel Falls, 
Muir Gorge, wild water slides and deep 
emerald pools. Pate Valley, just above 
Hetch Hetchy, abounds with Black 
Bears in its thick woods. The Tuolumne 
River, its upper section now designated 
Wild and Scenic, was damned in 1913 
by an act of Congress (the Raker Act) 
which granted water rights to the city 
of San Francisco. 

The Hetch Hetchy System actually in- 
cludes three big dams (O’Shaughnessy, 
Cherry, and Eleanor), 150 miles of pipe- 
lines, 77 miles of tunnels, three power- 
houses, and three small diversion dams 
(Intake, Priest, and Moccasin) working 
together to provide water for more than 
two million people from San Francisco to 
San Jose. It also supplies hydro-electric 
power to Modesto and Turlock irrigation 


districts, as well as “serving several 
important State facilities and Federal 
military installations,” according to 
Mayor Di Fi. 

This past August, Don Hodel let drop 
his proposal to dismantle the system, 
and created a furious uproar in cities 
known for their water-sucking tenden- 
cies. Don and Dianne arranged a 
rendezvous. 

Camp Mather, just outside Yosemite 
National Park in the Stanislaus National 
Forest, was to be the site of the 87 
California EF! Rendezvous. Postponed 
once due to forest fires, our new date 
at the original site was appropriated by 
these visiting dignitaries. A National 
Park Service ranger and criminal inves- 
tigator told us that they “didn’t want 
there to be any embarrassment.” Visit- 
ing our second site in the Eastern Sierra 
Nevada, to ascertain our plans for a 
demonstration, the fed told us how to 
obtain a permit to “parade” from the 
Park Service. The seeds for an action 
were planted! 

On Sunday afternoon, a small group 
chuckled over the delicious possibilities 
of a meeting with Don and Dianne. An 
idea to float a raft with a box labeled 
“TNT” toward the dam apparently was, 
we would later learn, construed as a 
death threat to Hodel by an infiltrator 
in the circle. We finally decided to pres- 
ent Don with an Earth First! t-shirt in 
honor of his visionary proposal to tear 
down the dam and another to Dianne 
for her efforts to ban off-shore oil dril- 
ling, as well as presenting our demands 
opposing any trade-offs. 

On Monday afternoon, the affinity 
continued on page 4 



Secretary of the Interior Don Hodel joins Earth First! at Hetch Hetchy. 
Photo by Michele Miller. 
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Freddie Gestapo in 


heritage, we must convince Congress 
to act now to restrain the Forest Service 
and other federal agencies from continu- 
ing the wholesale destruction of native 
diversity on our public lands through 
clearcutting and associated forest 
practices. 

The following material is drawn from 
the files of George Russell, and repre- 
sents merely a small fraction of the ex- 
changes he has recorded on paper dur- 
ing which ha was harassed by Forest 
Service officials. Such harassment, has 
also been leveled against Texas Earth 
First! activists, especially Barb 
Dugelby and James Jackson. Indeed, 
the notorious Billy Ball cut down the 
tree in which James was perched during 
the famous TXEF! Four-Notch protest 
in October 1986, seriously injuring 
James’ legs. While the FS in Texas is 
continued on page 5 


by George Russell 

An iron curtain descended on the pro- 
posed Four-Notch Wilderness Area in 
Sam Houston National Forest in East 
Texas this past summer. For over a dec- 
ade, Four-Notch had been the focal 
point of the US Forest Service’s war of 
attrition against Texas wilderness and 
their forest-wide efforts to destroy na- 
tive diversity through clearcutting and 
associated practices on National Forests 
in the biological crossroads of North 
America. 

Roads leading into the area were 
closed and an armed paramilitary force 
was sent on patrol to make certain there 
would be no witnesses to the continued 
gene-ocide being earned out by a 52-ton 
tree crusher pulverizing all life in its 
path. The Forest Service (FS) even 
closed the air space above Four-Notch. 

The continued FS abuse of our public 
lands is a grave threat to the people’s 
Constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and a free press. My efforts to 
inform the media about the crushing 
and projected napaiming of Four-Notch 
had resulted in an article in Newsiveek, 
which was read by Texas Attorney Gen- 
eral Jim Mattox who in turn filed suit 
against the Forest Service. The lawsuit 
had delayed the final destruction of 
Four- Notch by a year and Forest Super- 
visor Mike Laiman told me that he held 
me personally accountable for the suit 
and resulting delay in converting the 
area into a single-species, single-age 
pine plantation. 

The Forest Service apparently per- 
ceived my position as Wilderness & 
Forest Practices Chairman, Lone Star 
Chapter Sierra Club, and the rapport 
I had with the media based on years of 
reporting of environmental issues, as a 
threat. Thus began a FS campaign of 


harassment, threats, and defamation of 
character which was apparently de- 
signed to destroy my standing with the 
media and the Sierra Club, or failing 
that, frighten me into submission. But 
I was not willing to let them prevent 
me from informing the media. 

Armed with press releases, I arrived 
at the District Ranger Station in New 
Waverly on August 30, 1987, to attend 
a FS “public information” presentation 
and demonstration of “napaiming” tech- 
niques at Four-Notch. I had rep- 
resented environmental organizations 
at every similar event since 1977, dis- 
tributing press releases and interpret- 
ing FS euphemisms for the media and 
public. 

When I arrived at the site of the orien- 
tation segment of the tour, I was met 
by four armed men who ordered me not 
to enter the guarded compound in which 
the press had been sequestered. I was 
shocked! I couldn’t imagine why four 
armed men had been assigned to pre- 
vent the lone representative of the 
12,000 member Lone Star Sierra Club 
Chapter from hearing their presenta- 
tion and being available to answer ques- 
tions from the media. 

Within the hour, I was physically as- 
saulted by a FS official [Billy Ball, who, 
during a hearing in New Waverly in 
November, 1986, forcefully seized a 
media packet from George — in front 
of the judge] for telling a news team 
my name, when asked, and handing out 
a press release. My assailant then or- 
dered two armed associates to issue me 
a Federal Citation for “Interfering with 
a Roadway,” a charge which the ticket 
writers could not explain. 

Meanwhile, the media caravan was 
led into a sealed-off Four-Notch to wit- 
ness the helicopter and napalm assault 
of the crushed ecosystem. Thus iso- 


lated, the media was unable to objec- 
tively question the propaganda barrage 
of the Forest Service Information 
Officer. 

The Forest Service has won the battle 
of Four-Notch, just as Santa Anna won 
the battle of the Alamo, but the war is 
not over. The atrocities committed 
against our natural heritage at Four- 
Notch and the violations of citizens’ Con- 
stitutional rights will not be forgotten. 
One hundred million acres of US public 
land are slated to meet a similar fate. 
[Forest Service plans could entail even- 
tual clearcutting of over 100 million of 
the 180 million acres of National Forest. ] 
We must let the death of Four-Notch 
serve as the catalyst to nationwide ac- 
tion. If we are to preserve our natural 


Geoige Russell cited by armed Freddie cops for talking to reporters and handing 
out a press release on August 30. Photo by Larry Shelton. 
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Around the Campfire 


Happy New Year! 

The rationalist, number-oriented 
modem world, where everything is 
business, is infatuated with the base- 
ten number system. 100 cents to the 
dollar; the metric measure system; cen- 
turies and decades of time. Because of 
the base-ten system, ten year anniver- 
saries are celebrated regularly by 
periodicals and organizations. The 
100th anniversary of the Sierra Club in 
five years promises to be a real whiz- 
bang affair, for example. 

Nevertheless, base-ten does not hold 
omnipotent sway. In many “primitive” 
cultures, other numbers such as Four 
achieved great significance. One 
number important for anniversaries is 
Seven, which carries various mystical 
connotations as well. Some argue that 
seven years is a special period in human 
lives, after which change occurs. The 
“Seven-year Itch” is a good example of 
this. 

Since this newspaper lays no claim 
to total rationalism, seven years seems 
like a good milestone to acknowledge. 
This issue represents the seventh an- 
niversary of the first Earth First! News- 
letter, we thus begin a new volume with 
the Samhain (Nov. 1) issue, which par- 
tially explains the “Happy New Year!” 
at the beginning of this column (the 
additional explanation for the “Happy 
New Year” is that Samhain was the be- 
ginning of the year for the Celts and 
other pre-Christian Europeans). 

In seven years this newspaper, not 
to mention the Earth First! movement, 
has undergone great change. For a year 
it was a xeroxed little newsletter edited 
by Susan Morgan with great style but 
limited substance (the style was due to 
Susan - who has lots of style, but not the 
lack of substance; that was because the 
EF! movement was pretty much talk and 
little action in those days), then it became 
a newspaper under Pete Dustrud’s editor- 
ship in Salt Lake City. Pete left with 
rather hard feelings in the summer of 
1982 over the issue of the “Dear Ned 
Ludd” column and Bart Koehler and I 
became editors. 

In “Around the Campfire” in the Sep- 
tember, 1982, issue, soon after I became 
editor, I discussed the three vacant jour- 
nalistic niches in conservation and how 
we hoped to fill them. They were to 
report o n and discuss the militant, no- 
compromise environmental movement 
(both direct action news and the presen- 
tation of visionary wilderness pro- 
posals); to pro vide a f orum for jmalysis, 
criticism and debate ov er strateg y, tac- 
tics and goals of the conservation move 



ment; and to articulate, discuss and 
explore th e philosophical bases for 
preservation. 

Looking back over the EF! Journal 
during the intervening years, I think 
we have achieved those goals and have 
done a good job of doing so. In the 
process this newspaper has become an 
articulate, provocative, and creative 
medium for wilderness preservation 
and deep ecology. That accomplishment 
is due to the fine writers, thinkers, art- 
ists and other contributors who have 
offered their best to this publication. 
It is also due to the heart and spirit of 
Earth First! activists throughout the 
world who have given us something on 
which to report, who have taken ideas 
and made them action. 

On this auspicious anniversary for 
our newspaper, I want to thank all of 
those involved with the writing, art, 
editing and production of it. John Davis 
deserves high praise for his editorial 
skills. Every word in this newspaper 
runs through his nimble fingers on the 
keyboard and through his facile and 
grammatical brain. Both those who 
write for and those who read EF! owe 
John a word of thanks for the clarity 
in news and essays alike. Let me also 
thank Art Goodtimes for his unsung 
work as Poetry Editor of EF! these 
many years. (Art has been poetry editor 
longer than I have been editor!) Other 
folks like Nancy Morton, Mike Roselle, 
Leon Czolgosz and Roger Featherstone 
have worked hard to bring this news- 
paper to you during their terms of duty 
at the EF! Journal office. Recently 
Kris Sommerville and Charles Conner 
have joined the staff as our workload 
has avalanched. You don’t see their 
bylines on articles, but they supply the 
elbow grease and organization that keep 
everything rolling here. 

It goes without saying that our 
writers, artists and photographers de- 



serve thanks. This is their newspaper. 

There have been dedicated groups of 
EF!ers in three communities over the 
years who have done the gruntwork of 
mailing this mass of newsprint out to 
you: in Jackson, Wyoming; Chico, 
California; and now Tucson, Arizona. 
Thank you, friends. 

But all of this has merely been a 
preface to my real point: to thank those 
who may not be adequately remembered 
or recognized now for their crucial roles 
in the formation of Earth First! and in 
establishing this journal. I cannot prop- 
erly express my appreciation for all that 
they did in the early days of Earth First! 
(1980-1983), so I won’t even try. I’ll just 
wish them a fine wilderness day: 

Wildcat Annie, Karen Tanner and 
Mad Jack of Nevada; 

Susan Morgan, our first editor, of 
Colorado and Washington; 

Spurs Jackson, Pete Dustrud and Jim 
Taylor of Salt Lake City; 

Bruce and Jan Hayse of Idaho and 
Wyoming; 

Cosmos and Lola Blank, now of New 
South Wales; 

Big Don Schwarzenegger of New 
Mexico; 

Lance and LaRue Christie, now of 
Utah; 

and my best buddy, Bart Koehler, of 
Wyoming, Nevada, and Alaska. 

Our seven years has set some kind 
of record for radical groups. I refer to 
the lack of infighting, of power plays, 
of factionalism, of embittered groups 
splitting off. The closest we’ve come 
to that was in 1982 when editor Pete 
Dustrud and a few others left the fold 
over opposition to monkeywrenching. 
Appropriately, though, on this, our 
seventh anniversary year, a local Earth 
First! group left the tribe while casting 
aspersions on the “mainstream” of 
Earth First!. Concurrently (in the early 
part of July), a full scale attack was 
launched on Earth First! by one of the 
most noted proponents of “radical ecol- 
ogy” in the United States, Murray 
Bookchin, at a major national Green 
conference. As I promised in the last 
“Around the Campfire,” we use those 
incidents as the focus for this issue. I 
am sure the cat fight over “fascist” ten- 
dencies in Earth First! will continue in 
the Yule issue. Your point of view is 
encouraged by our little, fat, Coors- 
swilling redneck. 

That brings me to another subject on 
which I have been derelict. Our contest, 
announced several issues ago, for select- 
ing a proper image for our letters to 
the editor column, was no contest. 
“Dear Poo-Poo Head” won. 

Haw haw. Just kidding. Actually, the 
obnoxious, profane, irreverent, 
sophomoric Coors-swilling redneck won 
hands down. The bad taste of our loyal 
readers proved victorious. I also thank 
those of you who sent in contributions 
to the Journal Research Firnd. They will 
help us bring you some excellent in- 
depth articles over the next year. 

Being the macho-Daniel-Boone-eco- 
brutalist that I am, I applaud that bad 
taste and encourage more of it. To para- 
phrase another terrible person and all- 
around troublemaker, Patrick Henry, if 
this be misanthropy, make the most of it. 

Let me close with a crass, commercial 
message for this crass, commercial sea- 
son: There are no better Yule gifts for 
your loved ones, friends, or even 
enemies than the clever, stylish, beau- 
tiful and inexpensive books, calendars, 
hats, t-shirts, bumperstickers, and 
other trinkets & snake oil advertised 
in the back of this rag. To aid you in 
your Yule shopping, we’ve expanded the 
coverage of our shoddy goods with 
photographs in this issue. Ho ho ho. 

See you in the real world. On the trail. 

— Dave Foreman 
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Editors, 

I have been a supporter of the Earth 
First! movement since I first heard of 
it four years ago. But in reading Earth 
First! I have always felt that there was 
missing a perspective which I have 
found in the bioregional movement. 
Lately this has begun to be corrected, by 
a report on the second North American 
Bioregional Congress, by a review of 
Kirkpatrick Sales’ Dwellers in the 
Land: The Bioregional Vision, and by 
David Haenke’s article “Bioregionalism 
and Earth First!” (Yule 86). 

However, I found Dave Foreman’s 
“Reinhabitation, Biocentrism, and Self 
Defense” (Lughnasadh 87) to be a frus- 
trating exception to this trend. Although 
Dave begins by saying that “the bio- 
regional movement is. . . the new context 
in which I would place Earth First!”, 
he then describes the movement as 
“mired in its composting toilets, organic 
gardens, handcrafts. . . These means of 
sustainable lifestyles are important, yes, 
but bioregionalism is more than technic, 
it is resacralization and self-defense.” 

He never said specifically where he 
observed such trends. Dave, your over- 
generalized statements make me wonder 
if you have ever attended a bioregional 
congress, read the literature produced 
or visited bioregional activists at work. 
If you have, you must have found more 
diversity of approach than your article 
reflects. Did you see the resolutions 
of the NABC II MAGIC (Mischief, 
Animism, Geomancy, and Interspecies 
Communication) Committee (Yule 86), 
recommending that at all congresses 
specific people be recognized as speak- 
ing for each kind of non-human? I have 
definitely encountered the biocentric 
spirit shown in this proposal in the bio- 
regional movement, although certainly 
not by everyone. 

But my main point is that “compost- 
ing toilets, organic gardens, recycling, 
solar collectors, etc.” are important 
pieces of the essential new, local ecolog- 
ical cultures which we must shape if we 
are to live the deep ecology vision of 
becoming “plain members” of our 
ecological communities. These ac- 
tivities and soft technologies aren’t just 
“important” in addition to the primary 
work of directly defending wilderness 
— they are a part of and essential to 
this defense and restoration. 

The shaping of ecological lifestyles, 
households, and communities can’t 
“wait” until industrial culture “plows 
into the brick wall” as Foreman 
suggests. Who do you think supports 
the mining, logging, oil drilling and 
tourism industrialists who are attacking 
our wilderness? It’s us, the consumers 
who use materials from these indus- 
tries. Every time we turn on a light, 
flush a five-gallon toilet, drive a car, or 
buy grocery store food, we vote with 
our actions and our dollars for industrial 
destruction of wild communities and 
pollution of the natural cycles which sup- 
port them. 

In Earth First! articles, including 
Dave’s “Reinhabitation” article, how 
the writers live when they aren’t de- 
fending wilderness, or how they pro- 
pose we all live, has rarely been de- 
scribed. Is it in ways which begin to 
create an alternative to the industrial 
culture they seek to subvert? 

Bioregionalists are not just 1960s and 
70s back-to-the-land people as Foreman 
suggests, but are people in cities and 
suburbs as well. “Escape to the coun- 
try” doesn’t work. All parts of a biore- 
gion interact with each other; we are 
all part of the problem. 

One refreshing writer who has fo- 
cused on lifestyles is Robert Streeter 


in his “View from the Outhouse” col- 
umn. I’d like to see more in EF! about 
what the human communities might 
look like as humbler, more integrated 
aspects of biotic communities. I agree 
that we bioregionalists must always re- 
member that our species is one among 
many expressions of Earth’s evolving 
biotic communities. Sensing Earth as 
our “real body,” we need to garden or- 
ganically and defend our wild com- 
munities. Creating bioregional cultures 
and defending and restoring wilderness 
can’t be separated, and neither EF!ers 
nor bioregionalists should act as if they 
can. 

References: North American Bioreg- 
ional Congress II Proceedings, Hart 
Publishing, POB 1010, Forestville, CA 
95436, $10; Reinhabiting a Separate 
Country: A Bioregional Anthology of 
Northern California, ed. by Peter Berg, 
1978, Planet Drum Foundation, Box 
31251, SF, CA 94131, $7. 

— Bill Cahalan, Central Ohio River 
Region, co-founder of MOLE (Miami- 
Ohio-Licking Rivers Ecosystem) 

Fellow Tree Lovers: 

As yet another Earth First.'er gets 
hauled to jail for defending old growth, 
I think back to the Kalmiopsis yarder 
action of July 23. After we arrested the 
yarder, I looked out over the sunrise 
glow on the mountains with thick 
forests and bare dead strips gouged 
where man cut his greedy swath. I 
thought of my dearest friend, Jessie’s 
dad, back at home fighting his enemy 
— the tumor growing inside him. The 
grief I felt watching Jim grow more sick 
was played out on a grand scale in the 
Kalmiopsis that day: the stench of fresh 
sawdust and dying trees and the sound 
of a distant chainsaw oppressed the 
forest. 

They kept cutting the Sapphire 
Timber Sale after we left. Ric Bailey 
said that later the site of our action 
burned in the fires. As for Jim, he “har- 
monically converged” with the Great 
Spirit, August 16. 

Enter now, the good Judge Mickelson 
who so graciously offered me advanced 
reservations to his exclusive Gold Beach 
resort — only a bit too soon for me to 
leave my gal, Jessie, after her dad’s 
death. “The sentence must be served” 
came the judgment from on high. To 
stall for time, as five-year-olds need a 
little help through the grieving process, 
a Chico attorney friend, Dane Cameron, 
squared-off with Mickelson. Dane plan- 
ned to file a motion to withdraw the 
plea, effectively tying up the court in 
paperwork for about 35 days. At that 
point, I could either set a trial date or 
revert to my original plea and serve the 
sentence. Dane gave him the choice — 
a paper monkeywrench or allow me the 
extra time. Judge M, his back against 
the wall, finally relented. He changed 
my reservations until Nov. 9. I hope I 
can still get the private room with the 
ocean view. The ambience was truly 
lacking last time: surly room service and 
putrid coffee, but the company was the 
finest — EF! maids (read: warriors). 
Sadly though, this time I’ll go alone, 
though with the support of many. From 
Nov. 9-20, 1 can be reached at: c/o Curry 
County Jail, Box 681, Gold Beach, OR 
97444. If you happen to be in the neigh- 
borhood, come on down! 

Contributions to our legal defense for 
the $57,000 civil suit may be sent to 
me at the Chico EF! address, or to 
Karen Wood at the Cathedral Forest 
Action Group office. 

— Michele Miller 

Friends, 


On September 21, David Howitt, 
Linda May, and I were arrested in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, following 
two months of what the media calls “a 
campaign against fur merchants.” Ac- 
cording to authorities, many fur shops 
in the Vancouver area have been targets 
of economic sabotage. Display windows 
have been smashed, red paint simulating 
blood sprayed on fur coats, and slogans 
spray-painted, all by animal rights 
activists, some believed to be members 
of the clandestine Animal Liberation 
Front (ALF). 

As a result of these actions, at least 
two furriers have reported that they will 
go out of business. Some report to have 
been hit 11 times in the past two years. 
The media believes these activities con- 
tributed to the decision to cancel the 
fur show at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence in Vancouver. Never before has the 
multi-billion dollar fur industry of 
Canada been effectively challenged by 
direct action. 

Over ten charges have been made 
against us — mischief, and break-in and 
entering, mainly. Backed by the support 
of the Ftir Council of Canada, Van- 
couver furriers hope to use us as 
scapegoats in what they feel is a threat 
to their industry. 

Knowing that our allegations may set 
an example to others because of their 
effectiveness, the fur industry will try 
to push for harsh treatment. We are the 
first suspects in this type of affair in 
western Canada. 

In Canada, the US, and Britain, the 
fur industry has met an opponent it can- 
not stop. Not only must the furriers deal 
with a public education campaign, but 
one that strikes at the only place they 
have shown sensitivity, their pocket- 
books. 

I have been beaten, jailed, and shot 
at while protecting the lives of whales 
in the Faroe Islands, and have been 
called a “terrorist” for helping bring 
Icelandic pirate whaling to justice. My 
friends, David and Linda, have crewed 
with me on the Divine Wind in defense 
of North Pacific marine life, and we will 
continue such efforts. 

But before we continue, we must suc- 
cessfully stand up to the fur industry. 
To do this we need your help. To those 
of you that came forth with the $30,000 
required for our bail, we give our sin- 
cerest thanks. You helped us to obtain 
our freedom, if only temporarily. Now 
because of our bail conditions, we have 
been forced to take residence in Van- 
couver, and cannot sail on the Divine 
Wind on its next campaign to save 
whales. We must await our trial, which 
could be delayed many months. Any fi- 
nancial aid is greatly appreciated. Do 
not consider your donation as only going 
to expensive legal costs, but one to help 
our struggle for animal liberation and 
biocentric equality. We thank all of you 
involved in what could be looked back 
upon as this planet’s most important 
battle. Donations can be sent to: ALF 
Legal Defense Fund, c/o 207 West Hast- 
ings Avenue, Suite 301, Vancouver, BC 
V6B 1H7, Canada. 

— Rod Coronado, David Howitt, 
Linda May 

Dear SFB, 

I like Dick Whickerbill’s idea of having 
EF 1 ! get into the condom distributing 
business, but I’d like to take it one step 
further. Let’s sell condoms with EF! 
slogans printed on them (also camo 
condoms). I’d like some that say “native” 
(blue words with blue, green & white 
globe). My girlfriend wants some which 
say “resist much, obey little.” I’m not 
sure I like that as well, but I’ll probably 
have to go along with it for the sake of 
harmony. I'm glad “where’s the beef’ 
isn’t one of our slogans, though. 

Kidding aside, this idea could give new 
meaning to the phrase, “deep ecology.” 
Please consider it. 

— Red-headed Woodpecker 
( Melanerpes erythrocepkalus ) 

SFB, 

Concerning my tape I Had To Be 
Bom This Century, I have discovered 
that many distributed at the RRR are 
defective. Anyone dissatisfied with the 
quality, please mail me their tape and 
I will return a re-recorded edition. My 
apologies to all supporters of EF! 
musicians for any inconvenience. 

— Darryl Chemey, Box 9, Piercy, 

CA 95467 


Dear EF!ers, 

Traditional Japanese culture and 
religion, somewhat like that of native 
Americans, is supposed to be in har- 
mony with nature. However, George 
Wuerthner’s comment that the attitudes 
_of “traditio nalist” native Americans' 
“represent the typical attitudes of 
Indians no more than John Muir repre- 
sents typical attitudes of Americans of 
European descent” rang true to me. j_ 
could find as many quotes on Japanese 
religiously respectful attitudes toward 
nature as BilTDevall did about native 
Americans, but t he fact is that present 
Japanese society could hardly be more 
rapacious of natural environments. 

The introduction of Western thought 
is the lame excuse commonly trotted 
out to explain this. Introduction of West- 
ern thought has of course had an impact, 
but I think it is arguable that the intro- 
duction of technology combined with a 
global^ balance of .power which makes,.. 
air n atural resources available at any. 
environmental cost to those who can 
pay money for them are the important 
factors. 

It would seem that the traditional 
“wisdom” was based squarely on the 
limited availability of resources, and 
now that we can get India’s shrimp, 
Borneo’s wood and anything else money 
can buy on the international commodity 
market, why not convert everything to 
money? As Wuerthner states, “since 
culture is ultimately an adaptatipnjtp 
aparticular set of environmental condi- 
tions, a ghange in conditions results in 
a change in cultural values.” 

The questidrifthat concerns us now is 
whether or not a change in cultural 
values"' can be brought about not by 
changes in environmental conditions 
But through conscious assessment, or 
perhaps religious conviction, resulting 
in a wholesale shift to a conserver soci- 
ety in the next few decades before the 
offal really hits the fan. 

The overfed in rich, well-protected 
countries will not feel the environmen- 
tal pinch until the tropics, with two- 
thirds of the world’s species, have been 
well raked over, making ajhtxed-XuL- 
t ural change to a conserver society by 
the most flagrantly wasteful unlikely be : 
fore a LOT more d amage has been done. 
Can we realistrcaTly'depend on reason 
to get us out of this mess? Reason 
doesn’t have a good batting average. 
How about religion? That’s a BIG 
hmmm. A complete overhaul of the 
global balance of power resulting in self- 
sufficient bioregions, universal land re- 
form, elimination of money, or a religi- 
ous awakening on a species-wide scale 
before an irreversible downward spiral 
commences would be swell but seem un- 
likely; though the absence of any or all 
of them may make natural habitat de- 
struction by Homo sapiens so complete 
that recuperation of the biosphere will 
be extremely prolonged. 

We don’t know how the next set of 
creatures will get their start, but the 
more chances we leave them (i.e. , nat- 
ural habitat) the better. Odd things 
sometimes turn the trick in nature — 
the next major life form may arise from 
what is left of Central Park for all we 
know. 

Thus while subscribing to the Earth 
First! world view, I also heartily sup- 
port any and all habitat protection by 
any conservation group. I even support 
conserver lifestyles movements and 
human rights movements for the bene- 
fit to natural habitats. So keep it up in 
whatever form comes naturally to you. 

— For Clean Hogs, Maggie Suzuki 


SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environ- 
mental Journal is published 8 times a 
year on the old pagan European nature 
holidays: Samhain (November 1), Yule 
(December 21 or 22), Brigid (February 
2), Eostar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), 
Lughnasadh (August 1), and Mabon 
(September 21 or 22). Deadlines for 
articles are three weeks before the 
cover date: October 10, December 1, 
January 10, March 1, April 10, June 1, 
July 10, and September 1. The newspa- 
per is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. First Class delivery is available 
for $10 extra a year. Surface delivery 
outside the USA is available for $25; 
airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $40 a year. 
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Model . . . 

Continued from page 1 

group met in Foresta, a small residen- 
tial area within Yosemite Park. While 
Darryl and Duff worked on media, we 
awaited the return of our reconnais- 
sance crew for details on a banner site. 
As our circle tightened, fed plants be- 
came obvious. Sequoia twice confronted 
suspects who then turned tail and ran. 
Meanwhile, forces were mobilizing 
against us: Tom Skeele was threatened 
with the loss of his job at Yosemite In- 
stitute should any “illegal events” occur 
at the dam. 

The recon team returned with a har- 
rowing tale of police state injustice. 
Daniel, Craig, David, and Lorenzo were 
apprehended while hiking near 
. O’Shaughnessy Dam. They were ques- 
tioned, searched and detained for sev- 
eral hours, though not arrested. As 
Park Service gossip boiled, Tom sorrow- 
fully withdrew from plans for an action. 

Tuesday morning, Andy and I drove 
into the Valley to obtain the permit and 
to ask if we could hang a banner legally. 
NPS refused that request, as well as 
our plea for an updated itinerary. Un- 
daunted, we filched a copy in the public 
interest. Back in Foresta, placards were 
painted and a banner prepared, reading 
“WHAT’S UP YOUR SLEEVE DON 
HODEL?” 

At the dam, accompanied by a cougar, 
spotted owl, cedar tree, and two junior 
EFlers, we presented a colorful picture 
to the media. As Dianne and her entour- 
age approached, we sang Bill Oliver’s 
Muir Power song. Mickey and her son 
Dylan presented Dianne with an Earth 
First! fist t-shirt, displaying on its back 
the words “NO DAMS^ NO NUKES, 
CONSERVE POWER” and a drawing 
of an oil rig with the international circle 
and slash through it. Displeased with 
Hodel’s proposal from the beginning, Di 
Fi was not thrilled with us, but kept 
her politician’s smile and accepted her 
t-shirt before leaving. Don was on tour 
in the bowels of the dam, and we won- 
dered if the two had had a tiff. 

At last, Don walked up to us with a 
swarm of media people and we nailed 
him with Darryl Chemey’s new song, 
“He was struck by a bolt of lightning.” 
He grimaced at a few of the lyrics (“Now 
in this age of Ronald Reagan/ Is a man 
named Don Hodel/ He’s hardly an 
Earth-loving pagan/ Promoting en- 
vironmental hell . . .”), but he laughed 
at the end (“Now Don Hodel has begun 
to alter/ His vision of nature’s plight/ 
But should he slip or should he falter/ 
John Muir’s gonna set him right!/ AND 
HE’LL BE STRUCK BY A BOLT OF 
LIGHTENING...”). Sequoia in cedar 
tree persona presented Don with an 
EF! tools t-shirt and our EF! proposal, 
which includes: a huge Yosemite Wilder- 
ness, with reintroduction of the Grizzly 
Bear; the dam-a-year project (the next 
down being Glen Canyon Dam); restora- 
tion of the Hetch Hetchy Valley; and 
the refusal of Auburn Dam, off-shore 
oil drilling, and any other trade-offs. 
Hell, we even offered to take down the 
dam for him — could be good practice. 

We could have ended our action here, 
our goals exceeded beyond our wildest 
dreams, but the Roundtable Discussion 
at Camp Mather was next on their 
agenda, so we decided to drop in. Again, 
heavy security swarmed: Park Service, 
Forest Service, secret circus, county 
sheriffs and federal marshalls reminded 
us that we were terrorists. Barging into 
the Jack Spring Dining Hall, we were 
invited to partake of two tables full of 
appetizers to appease the rabble. Name- 
tags at the table represented some of 
the worst Earth-raping scum in Califor- 
nia, and one Sierra Clubber, the token 
environmentalist. No questions were 
taken from the audience, but it was fun 
to be in their faces. Di Fi spoke of the 
Hetch Hetchy wilderness (from the 
water up) and SF’s stewardship. . . then 
proceeded to tell of plans for a new vis- 
itor’s center and campgrounds! 

Don Hodel never retreated from his 
proposal to dismantle the system, but 
between the lines talked about alterna- 
tive water and power sources. Fortu- 
nately, he is “open to suggestions on 
alternatives to the water and power 
component of this project.” We suggest 
solar power, for one. 

In Hodel’s press statement, he spoke of 
the appeal of our parks “to lift our vision 
above the horizon, to inspire us and give 
meaning to lives often diminished by 
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Photo by Michele Miller. 
the frustrations of life in our technical 
society.” We hope that Don Hodel has 
in fact made that leap of faith, but for 
now, we wonder: What’s upyour sleeve, 
Don? 

High Adventure at 
Hetch Hetchy 

by Daniel Boone 

The huge concrete plug looms below 
us, set incongruously against the back 
drop of Hetch Hetchy Valley. I peer 
through binoculars at the dam’s face, 
noting the barely concealed long, black 
crack and adjoining “Free the Rivers” 
slogan [compliments of earlier EF! ac- 
tivists in the area], which still whisper 
through a feeble coat of whitewash. I 
scan back up to the walkway and the 
park ranger. She doesn’t appear to be 
looking toward us. These manzanita and 
pines make good cover. 

We move down the slope, looking for 
a granite face for displaying a banner 
that would be easily seen from the op- 
posite side of the dam. Lone Lion finds 
an ideal face. I look back to the dam. 
The ranger is running down the walk- 
way, holding a walkie-talkie, and look- 
ing in our direction. Soon several official 
vehicles rush to the other end of the 
dam. 

We scamper back up to a plateau, then 
toward a forested gully that should take 
us to the Cherry Lake trail. Then we 
hear the sound of a helicopter. We dive 
underneath a clump of manzanita as the 
roar of the chopper crescendos. The 
machine lands, the wind from its blades 
blowing dust in my eyes. 

The helicopter takes off. We crawl out 
fi’om under our bush and down toward 
a gully. Suddenly I hear voices. Four 
goons approach us. They look like iron 
pumpers, bar bouncers. I rehearse the 
non-violence code in my mind. “Thou 
shalt remain calm.” One sees us, jumps 
back, pulls his gun, and shouts, “Okay, 
freeze you motherfucker!” Another 
draws his pistol and mutters “Commie 
pinko ...” We emerge from the brush 
with hands held high. 

They look nervous. “Take it easy, 
we’re non-violent,” I tell them. 


“We’re not!” says one. They claim to 
be federal marshals. They frisk, hand- 
cuff and escort us into a clearing. 
Madame Ranger is there. A marshal 
tells us we are being detained temporar- 
ily until they find probable cause for 
arrest or decide to release us. 

The chopper lands. “Ever ridden in 
a helicopter?” asks one of the line- 
backers. 

“No, this’ll be a real treat,” I confess. 

They deposit Us on a landing to be 
greeted by cops. The cops drive us down 
to their HQ-by-the-lake. After half an 
hour of sitting in an overheated Ford, 
a goon walking by decides to come over 
and give a hard time. “Tell me where 
you stashed your ropes, bannners, 
paint, and any other shit you had and 
I’ll let you loose before your three 
friends over there. ” We didn’t bring any- 
thing with us and I tell him so. 

Finally, two officials question me. 
“Fred,” chief of law enforcement for the 
park, explains that Hodel and Feinstein 
will be visiting the dam tomorrow and 
that people of their lofty positions re- 
quire tight security. He claims Hodel 
has received a death threat. His job is 
to insure that these dignitaries are pro- 
tected from harm and embarrassment. 
It seems they are concerned not only 
about snipers, but about Earth Firstlers 
hanging embarrassing banners. 

They know' too much. Clearly, there 
must have been narc at the Rendezvous. 
I explain that we simply came to the 
area to explore and report back to the 
group planning the demonstration. 
Fred believes my story. He lets me go. 

We learned some lessons from this 
incident: 

1. Do not discuss specifics of an action 
in large groups. 

2. Assume anything discussed will leak 
ouUunJess you confine the discussion 
to a small group of friends. 

3. When ~eondtictihg reconnaissance, 
bring a minimum of incriminating 
materials (e.g. ropes, banners, etc.). 

4. Send a minimum of people on the 
recon, usually jusOwm 

5. Have a good story ready in case you 
are questioned. Discuss it with others 
beforehand, and make the story as close 
to the truth as possible. 

6. Allow cops to be nice to you. Show 
them respect and you will receive better 
treatment. 


87 California 

Rendezvous 

Happens 

by Michele Miller 

The weekend of October 10, over 180 
Earth First !ers from California and sur- 
rounding bioregions gathered among 
the Jeffrey Pines of the Eastern Sierra 
Nevada. Scattered around Dead Man’s 
Creek at 8500 feet, folks drifted 
Califomia-style (late) into workshops 
and planning sessions for our action in- 
volving Don Hodel and Dianne Feinstein 
at Yosemite Park (see Hodel article this 
issue). 

Being a land of diversity, and home 
for 25% of the Earth First! mailing list, 
California provided a wide variety of 
issues to discuss. Steve Evans and Jim 
Eaton led a workshop on FORPLAN 
and how to use the Forest Service plan- 
ning process. Peter Bralver led a discus- 
sion on theoretical monkeywrenching, 
which somehow became an overpopula- 
tion workshop. Participants developed 
the idea of a vasectomy table at next 
year’s RRR. Darryl Chemey and Mike 
Roselle led a media workshop and dis- 
tributed a California press list. Karen 
Pickett led a workshop on rainforests. 
The Burger King victory was celebrated 
and new possible targets discussed, in- 
cluding Campbell’s (of soup fame) and 
fast food conglomerates. Rod Mondt dis- 
cussed desert issues, including Alan 
Cranston’s desert protection bill. (Con- 
tact San Diego EF! for info on desert 
issues.) Sequoia led a circle on Paganism 
and Wu-Wu (as in woo woo). (You’ll have 
to experience it first-hand; it cannot be 
described!) Jeff Hoffman discussed Mt. 
Diablo cattle grazing. An action on 
October 26 in Sacramento will continue 
the fight to remove cattle from the area, 
a possible precedent setting move. 
Andy Caffrey gave an update on genetic 
engineering. In November the mutants 
may apply for a permit to conduct new' 
test on Frostban. If so, there will be a 
public comment period. (To receive 
“Genetic Alert” newsletter, contact 
Andy at POB 2182, Berkeley, CA 94702.) 
David Gaines and Mark Williams covered 
water issues. Daniel Barron is coordinat- 
ing a Water Task Force formulating a 
draft California water protection plan. 
(See Directory.) 

At the Saturday night rally, a slide 
show was given on Creative Vandalism 
by The Wheat Paste Gang. Dakota Sid, 
Mokai, Hawks and Eagles, and Darryl 
Chemey kept the masses hopping. 
Also, back by popular demand were the 
Spikettes, featuring newest Spikette, 
Sally Miller. 

Thanks go to Tom Skeele and Sally 
Miller for pulling this rendezvous to- 
gether! Keep up the good Earth First! 
work all you California Yahoos! 



Mayor Feivste in forces a smile and displays her EF! shirt. Photo by Michele Miller. 


Texas . . . 

Continued from page 1 

especially notorious for its anti-en- 
vironmental and aggressive behavior, 
the following notes are indicative of 
problems pervading the US Forest Ser- 
vice — lack of public accountability, de- 
ception of citizen activists, and aver- 
sion to ecological preservation. 

AUGUST 29 MEMO: I read in 
Huntsville Item that burning of Four- 
Notch would take place as early as Sun- 
day. Arriving at the FS HQ in New Wav- 
erly, I found the gate closed and 
guarded. I could see Forest Supervisor 
Lannan. I told the guard I’d come to 
see Bigler and was let in. Lannan 
rushed out and yelled at me to get out 
and hollered for Glassman. [Hal 
Glassman had already shown his abra- 
siveness by verbally abusing James 
Jackson and Barb Dugelby during the 
“tree-crusher” trial in Houston, 
fall, 1986.] Glassman ran over and es- 
corted me out, then badgered me with 
questions for 45 minutes, such as: 
“Where’s Barbara? Let me see your 
checkbook. I know you pay for every- 
thing she does. Did you bail out 
Jackson? You paid his $250 fine didn’t 
you?’ Have you been selling pictures to 
Earth First! again? Is that how you paid 
for this car? When’s the last time you 
talked to your GURU, Ned Fritz. You 
were successful in getting rid of me but 
you’ll regret it. The next guy’s 
meaner. . .” 

Lannan and Bigler came out. There 
were 40 or so FS employees in the 
guarded compound. Lannan was eva- 
sive. He said there was no copy of the 
contract [for the napaiming of Four- 
Notch] at New Waverly. I asked to see 
the documents in the hands of Lannan 
and Bigler. They refused. Glassman ac- 
cused me of harassing them. I said I 
was not — I was offering them the op- 
portunity to cooperate with the Sierra 
Club, a citizens’ group which had a right 
to public information. Glassman said 
again that his successor would be worse 
than he. He said I’d have to look out 
for fire bombs at my house. 

SEPTEMBER 4 MEMO: A friend of 
my secretary told her that since my pilot 
was in trouble with the FAA for flying 
me and the Item reporter over Four- 
Notch, that her husband would be glad 
to fly me. I knew that the Forest Service 
was mad because we had witnessed the 
devastated 2600 acres of Four-Notch 
from the air, and — based on police scan- 
ner broadcasts — I knew the FS had 
been investigating the reporter; but I’d 
not known they were trying to get the 
pilot as well. 

The FS employee who was waiting 
for us when we touched down said that 
the FAA had restricted the air space 
over Four-Notch. I knew this was a hoax 
because I’d called the FAA in Conroe 
and they could find nothing posted for 
the Four-Notch area. It’s ironic that 
there could even be the possibility of a 
restriction because there was no active 
burning while we were flying. A warn- 
ing to planes passing at low elevations 
during the actual helicopter maneuvers 
might be in order, but the only purpose 
for a restriction would be to prevent 
the public and media from observing 
the destruction of public lands. 

NOTES FROM CONVERSATION 
WITH LAND HOLDER IN FOUR- 
NOTCH AREA, SEPT. 15: A local land 
holder explained that the burning has 
not yet been completed because the 
Forest Service employees left to fight 
the fires in California. When asked 
about guards at Four-Notch, he 
explained that there were eight armed 
guards on roads to his place. They were 
carrying .357s. On Sunday when they 
started burning, he saw a bunch of FS 
employees in the area — with a motor 
home, and waiting for something. There 
were at least 40 of them. 

LETTER TO EARTH FIRST!, 
SEPT. 18: The fact that the Forest Ser- 
vice is building a uniformed armed force 
should receive national attention. In a 
way, the FS is becoming more danger- 
ous to individual citizen rights than Col. 
North’s clandestine operations. I re- 
ceived reports of a traveler in the Four- 
Notch area being followed by FS ve- 
hicles and then met by a road-block and 
surrounded by armed men. Also I have 
word from Silicon Valley that the FS 
has been shopping for electronic snoop- 
ing or people sensing devices. 

PRESS RELEASE BEING DIS- 
TRIBUTED WHEN ASSAULTED: 


“Some animals will be killed outright, 
others will have to fight for new territ- 
ory to survive, and many will starve to 
death,” said George Russell of Sierra 
Club, referring to Forest Service burn- 
ing of the Four-Notch area of Sam Hous- 
ton National Forest. This burning is a 
small part of the FS plans to convert 
hundreds of thousands of acres of some 
of the most biologically diverse forests 
in North America into pine plantations. 
In the Four-Notch, the Forest Service 
cut millions of board feet of healthy Lob- 
lolly and Short-leaf Pines during an out- 
break of Southern Pine Beetles. Far 
more pines were killed by the FS than 
by the beetles. Next, the FS paid a con- 
tractor to crush the remaining healthy 
forest of hardwoods and pines, including 
trees up to 150 years old. Animals of 
many species were killed or maimed by 
the tree-crusher. 


Despite the damage to the ecosys- 
tem, many of the 100 species of affected 
hardwood trees and shrubs attempted 
to resprout, along with up to 40,000 
young pines per acre. The burning will 
wipe out many of the more fire intoler- 
ant hardwoods and millions of native 
pine seedlings and saplings. 

Eleven den trees of Red-cockaded 
Woodpeckers, an Endangered Species, 
have been harmed or destroyed by FS 
activities in the area. These birds help 
keep the forest healthy by eating in- 
sects, including Southern Pine Beetles. 
The destruction of their habitat by the 
Forest Service at Four-Notch and else- 
where in the Texas National Forests has 
caused a precipitous decline in their 
numbers in the last few years. [The 
Texas Committee On Natural Re- 
sources recently obtained a FS docu- 
ment citing Red-cockaded Woodpecker 


population declines in several National 
Forests of the South of over 40% during 
the last few years.] The FS is continuing 
to clearcut and bulldoze right up to their 
nesting trees. 

“The Forest Service has already 
clearcut around 25% of the total com- 
mercial acreage in our National Forests 
and the current plan carries this prac- 
tice forward at least another 50 years,” 
Russell stated. Lone Star Chapter 
Sierra Club has asked the FS to return 
to single-tree selection as the predomin- 
ant method of timber harvest. “Since 
the Forest Service refuses to mend their 
errant ways in spite of repeated citizen 
requests that they manage the forests 
in a responsible fashion, we have no 
choice but to ask Congress to pass legis- 
lation to curtail wholesale clearcutting 
and related activities such as the burn- 
ing of Four-Notch,” Russell concluded. 


FOUR NOTCH FRIED 



Four Notch smolders September 8 after Forest Service napaiming. Over 100 species 
of trees and shrubs had grown here, providing habitat for several colonies of 
endangered Red-cockaded Woodpeckers. Photo by George Russell. 


by The Erinyes 

The Forest Service is firebombing the 
forests of East Texas. A helicopter is 
dropping a napalm-like gasoline mix- 
ture on 2600 acres of already destroyed 
forest — the Four Notch area of the 
Sam Houston National Forest (SHNF) 
— leveled by the monstrous tree 
crusher environmentalists call “God- 
zilla.” Ashes, smoldering stumps, and 
animal bones are all that remain of the 
glorious forests in this comer of the 
SHNF which was once proposed as 
Wilderness. 

The reason given by the Forest Ser- 
vice (FS) for this destruction is that a 
Southern Pine Beetle (SPB) infestation 
“devastated” the forest. In truth, how- 
ever, although the infestation was severe, 
the forest was far from devastated. 
Many of the trees were hardwoods, 
which are not affected by the beetle. 
Even many of the pines, perhaps genet- 
ically resistant, were passed over by the 
bug. In a frenzy to salvage healthy 
pines, using chainsaws, bulldozers and 
helicopters, the FS killed and damaged 
more trees than the beetles. The FS 
then paid a contractor to crush the re- 
maining hardwoods and pines, including 
trees up to 150 years of age. It was at 
this phase of the demolition that Texas 
Earth First! stepped in last October. 
Our civil disobedience quickly brought 
this travesty to the public attention. 
(See Samhain 86, Brigid 87. ) At the time 
of EF!’s action, healthy pine seedlings 
were already restocking the forest 
among the hardwoods, and the beetles 
were gone. 

Despite highly visible EF! actions 
and a lawsuit filed by the Texas State 
Attorney General, the Freddies were al- 
lowed to continue their genocidal crush 
and bum terrorism. On September 30, 
the firebombing of Four Notch began. 

Media blackouts, lies to the public and 
press, and an armed militia enabled the 
Freddies to commit this crime with al- 
most no resistance. On the first day of 
burning, the Forest Service held a tour 
for the media to observe the activities. 
No notice of this meeting was given to 
environmentalists, despite written as- 
surances from the regional forester, 
John Alcock, that Sierra Club and 
Earth First! would be alerted via Sierra 
Club’s Forestry Representative, George 
Russell. (See George’s article, this 
issue.) We had made the mistake of be- 
lieving them. 

A media leak to Russell the afternoon 
before, however, prompted him to call 
Forest Supervisor Mike Lannan and ask 
to be allowed on the tour. This request 
was grudgingly granted, but when Rus- 
sell and EF!er Larry Shelton arrived, 
they were refused entry into the ranger 
station. 

Due to our short notice and the para- 
military security barring entry into 
Four Notch, we decided that immediate 
direct action would be a poor strategy. 
Such heavy security was not surprising, 
given the damage to the FS caused by 
our last action. By not returning, we 
made the Freddies cry “wolf’ — spend 
a lot of money and look like fools. In 
some ways, they did our work for us. 
Their destruction of Four Notch is such 
a blatant example of mismanagement 
that it could well be the Texas Freddies’ 
Last Stand. The forest is now a waste- 
land; it looks like a war zone. Four Notch J 
has been destroyed, but its memory will | 
linger many decades. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write complaints to Dale 
Robertson, Forest Service Chief, US 
Agriculture Department, Wash., DC 
20250, and to your Congresspersons 
(representative, House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515; senators, Senate, DC 
20510). Suggest that they outlaw timber 
cutting on National Forests to prevent 
ecological disasters such as that of the 
Four Notch. TXEF! plans to have 


Save The Chama 

by New Mexico Earth First! 

CRACK! CRACK! rose the chant as 
a dozen Earth First !ers climbed the 
precarious edge of the Abiquiu dam. 
Costumed as endangered birds and 
workers for the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, NMEF! made a visible state- 
ment that the Rio Chama should run 
free by dropping a 200 foot black plastic 
crack over the side of Abiquiu’s earthen 
dam. The action took place August 16, 
the day before a field hearing for the 
river. Bills in the Senate (S850) and 
House (HR1839) propose that a 32 mile 
stretch of the Rio Chama be designated 
as “wild and scenic,” thereby protecting 
it from any further development and 


thousands of postcards printed with 
scenes from the bombed fields of Four 
Notch. Write to us for cards. Donations 
to help cover costs are welcome. 

The Erinyes are the three avenging 
Goddesses of Greek mythology. They 
exact retribution for crimes against 
Nature. They were revived by the flames 
of Four Notch. 


water storage. Present “emergency” 
storage is already threatening the 
nesting perches of Bald Eagles, Tree 
Swallows, Double-crested Cormorants, 
and herons among others. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Send letters of support to designate 
the Chama Wild and Scenic to: Sena- 
tors Pete Domenici and Jeff Bingaman 
(US Senate, Washington, DC 20510), 
and Representatives Bill Richardson 
and Manuel Lujan (US House of Rep- 
resentatives, DC 20515). Refer to S850 
when writing to the senators; HR1839 
when writing to the representatives. 

This news brief was drawn from the 
NMEF! newsletter. To obtain this news- 
letter and/or to become involved with 
NMEF!, write: Fred E. Foiler, c/o 1405 
Meadow SW, Albuquerque, NM 87105. 
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began at Four Notch. Photo by George Russell. 


Helicopter Buzzes Grizzlies in Glacier 



This past summer, the superinten- 
dent of Glacier National Park (GNP) 
told a Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund 
lawyer that aircraft harassment of wild- 
life was no longer a problem in Glacier 
Park because Jim Kruger, the local 
chopper pilot in question, had found 
Jesus a few years ago and no longer 
bothered Griz with his commercial 
tourist flights. We don’t know what God 
told Kruger, but for the bears nothing 
has changed. 

Kruger’s favorite "place to buzz Griz 
is not visible from any road or fire look- 
out. The National Park Service (NPS) 
at Glacier made a show of keeping 
Huckleberry Lookout occupied through 
Labor Day this year to monitor flights; 
but, in fact, NPS made it almost impos- 
sible to document Kruger’s illegal 
flights by closing trails into the area 
and by telling Kruger — who works for 
GNP as the Park’s principal contracting 
pilot — in advance when ranger patrols 
would be in the area. 

Nonetheless, documentation of 
Kruger’s illegal flights was finally 
gained this summer when two Griz-lov- 
ing ex-Green Beret medics 
bushwhacked into the Apgar Moun- 
tains, where Kruger flies, and photo- 
graphed the chopper buzzing bears at 
tree-top level. The photos were ob- 
tained at great cost. One of the vets 
broke his ankle while eluding a big black 
Griz who was fleeing Kruger’s helicop- 
ter. He has since been hospitalized with 


A Grizzly’s eye view of Jim Kruger’s helicopter in Glacier National Park. 
Photo by Doug Peacock. 


phlebitis, lost his job as a beat- walking 
Chicago policeman, and been forced to 
go on the disabled list because the anti- 
coagulants he must take thin his blood 
and make the slightest injury poten- 
tially fatal through exsanguination. 

Such is the price of keeping Griz coun- 
try wild and safe. The photo documen- 
tation and testimony will be provided 
to the NPS later this fall. The feds have 


promised to prosecute. Glacier Park’s 
record on this issue is dismal. We’ll soon 
see if they intend to redeem 
themselves. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write letters opposing any flights 
over Glacier Park to: Lorraine 
Mintzmyer, Regional Director, NPS, 
Rocky Mtn Regional Office, POB 
25287, Denver, CO 80225. 


Delisting of 

Grizzly 

Proposed 

by The Rogue 

The Montana Department of Fish, 
Wildlife and Parks (DFWP) has pro- 
posed formal petitioning of the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) to de-list 
the Grizzly Bear in the Northern Con- 
tinental Divide Ecosystem (NCDE). 
Comments are currently being reviewed 
by the department to decide if they will 
proceed, although the conclusion may 
well be foregone as both James Flynn, 
the state director of DFWP, and Frank 
Dunkle, Reagan’s appointed director of 
the FWS, have publicly stated the 
Grizzly is “not threatened” in northern 
Montana. While the state has not yet 
formally requested de-listing, Flynn, a 
member of the Interagency Grizzly 
Bear Committee (IGBC), said the state 
may do so soon if comments from the 
agencies represented on the IGBC 
(National Park Service, Forest Sei’vice, 
FWS, and other agencies involved with 
land management in Griz country) 
suggest that such action is appropriate. 

De-listing would remove the limited 
protection of the bear granted by the 
Endangered Species Act (ESA). It 
seems likely the department will suc- 
ceed in de-listing this time as opposition 
to removing the NCDE Grizzlies from 
the ESA has quieted considerably in 
the past year. Opposition to de-listing 


togue Grizzly Sanctuary 
roposed for Rocky Mountain 
'ront 


For those stockmen around Choteau, 
Montana, whose whining and bleating 
about Grizzlies has been making na- 
tional press (most recently on 10/12/87 
when AP reported sheepmen complain- 
ing about the “grizzly bear farm” the 
Nature Conservancy runs at their Pine 
Butte Preserve on the Rocky Mountain 
Front) — here’s a proposal to drive them 
out their minds: a refuge for marauding 
Grizzlies — especially those that devour 
sheep, cows, and people — right in their 
backyards. 

Bear enthusiast Doug Peacock has 
been seeking support from Earth First! 
and others for a “Rogue Grizzly Bear 
Sanctuary” for the Rocky Mountain 
Front. Needless to say, EF! endorses 
the proposal with relish, and also advo- 
cates making the Sanctuary a refuge 
for rogue Gray Wolves and any other 
native species being exterminated. 

“Let’s give those woolley-buggerers 
something real to worry about,” says 
Peacock, who characterizes the anti- 
Griz faction on the Front as “a highly 
vocal minority.” Peacock spent this past 
summer drumming up support for the 
Sanctuary among conservation groups, 
visitors to the Front, spiritual leaders 
of the Blackfeet tribe and other visio- 
nary elders such as A.B. Guthrie, au- 
thor of The Big Sky. 

The Rogue Bear Sanctuary would 
i consist of a large, secured area in the 
lower 48, preferably adjacent to Wilder- 
jness and other public land, where 
Grizzlies sentenced to death by govem- 
jment bear managers would be placed. 
Currently, such bears are killed because 
they don’t conform to the idea managers 
have of what a good animal should be. 
They are killed in Yellowstone simply 
because they feed within sight of a road 
— so-called “neutral” behavior. A sow 
and her two cubs were killed this year 
in Glacier Park because of the inconveni- 
ence for tourists of barring day hikes 
at Swiftcurrent. One of the cubs was 
killed instantly when the sub-district 
ranger shot him in the chest with a tran- 
quillizing dart. The mother, separated 
from the safety of her home range, was 
killed on the Blackfeet Reservation, her 
last cub’s fate unknown but presumably 
dead. These are the Grizzlies for which 
the Rogue Griz Sanctuary seeks to as- 
sume legal and moral responsibility. 

An average of at least 26 Grizzlies a 
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year are killed by humans in the Greater 
Yellowstone and Northern Continental 
Divide Ecosystems; 41% are females. 
These are only the known dead; many 
more are poached. Most deaths are due 
to management actions in Yellowstone 
Park, and management actions and the 
bear hunt in and near the Bob Marshall 
Wilderness. 

An ideal location, says Peacock, 
would be the Rocky Mountain Front 
(RMF), near the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness and the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion. Blackfeet spiritual leaders re- 
cently stated: “We have made our peace 
with the grizzly bear. Anyone having a 
problem with a grizzly can come and 
drop it off on the Blackfeet 
Reservation.” 

The success of the Rogue Griz 
Sanctuary will depend upon financial 
help from big conservation groups, who 
in private have expressed interest, for 
two major reasons: First, a large, pri- 
vate piece of Griz habitat is required. 
Second, because release of condemned 
Grizzlies to the Sanctuary will entail lia- 
bility, extensive legal support must be 
on call. 

These bears, who would otherwise be 
dead, may have to be intensively mon- 
itored — as they already are in Yellow- 
stone Park and on the RMF — and oc- 
casionally returned to the Sanctuary if 
they roam away. The offspring of the 
condemned Grizzlies would be geneti- 
cally intact and unhabituated and would 
remain with the local population, be 
used to augment dwindling populations 
such as in the Cabinet-Yaak, or be used 
for reintroduction. 

Montana state law MCA 817-1-233, 
passed in 1985, states that if a bear held 
in captivity and then released sub- 
sequently damages livestock, the party 
originally holding the bear is liable for 
damages. This law, and its many as- 
sumptions about the dominion of hu- 
mans, would be challenged in court. The 
Sanctuary undoubtedly would, per 
force, bear full legal responsibility for 
the actions of rogue Grizzlies. We want 
to argue in court that Grizzlies have the 
right to certain “rogue-like” activity — 
including eating livestock on public 
lands, mauling hunters, and occasion- 
ally eating a wildlife photographer 
(more than one per year per adult Griz 
would be discouraged). 


Should one of our bears kill a sheep 
or destroy an outfitter camp, let the 
ranchers or guides sue away. Such liti- 
gation might be a blessing in disguise 
if preservation lawyers join us. The 
sooner this fear of litigation, the limits 
of agency responsibility, and the deline- 
ation of individual right to risk are re- 
solved in the courts, the better for all 
creatures including ourselves. Govern- 
ment agencies, especially the National 
Park Service and Forest Service, are 
afraid to touch this area of liability — 
a liability arising from the contradiction 
inherent in the management of wilder- 
ness, with its bears, avalanches, and 
lightning strikes — and they will always 
try to settle out of court or win on tech- 
nicalities. They fear that the same ruling 
which might protect them will strip 
them of their authority to manage the 
wilderness. In other words, a ruling 
that an agency could not be held liable 
for a vagary of nature would belie the 
agency’s claim that wilderness can and 
should be managed. 

Along with a dozen new Grizzly Bear 
cubs a year, this windfall judiciary 
clarification could be the greatest value 
of establishing the Rogue Grizzly 
Sanctuary. 


from the IGBC and environmental 
groups has virtually evaporated, as if 
everyone was tired of fighting. 

Among the many reasons why the 
Grizzly Bear should not be de-listed is 
the fact that no one knows how many 
bears occupy the NCDE. The DFWP’s 
guess that Grizzly populations have re- 
covered is an extrapolation of data not 
rooted in sound scientific method and 
never intended by the original authors 
to be used in such a highly subjective 
numbers game. As Grizzly researcher 
Doug Peacock noted in a letter to Flynn, 
“DFWP has relied on data from Glacier 
National Park, citing 193 or 201 

grizzlies Yet the GNP study was 

based on ‘sightings.’ No responsible sci- 
entist will tell you we have any idea at 
all how many Grizzlies live in Glacier 
Park since that area is so small in terms 
of bear ranges, characterized by sea- 
sonal concentrations of grizzlies and, fi- 
nally, this National Park having never 
been subjected to the mixed blessing 
of ‘valid’ survey techniques.” 

It is not too late to stop the de-listing. 
Though some bear enthusiasts, includ- 
ing Chuck Jonkel and Doug Peacock, 
believe the DFWP has a bias against 
the Griz, there are “moles” working for 
the state who care about Griz and keep 
radicals on the mailing list. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
After the interior debate is com- 
pleted, letters to US senators (US 
Seante, Washington, DC 20510) and 
representatives (House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515) will be 
crucial. Even now, it is wise to write 
to Congresspersons to warn them of 
the threat of de-listing and urge them 
to oppose such action against the 
Griz. 


Clearcutting, Rain and Grizzlies 


by Great Bear Foundation 

Timber cutting in the Pacific North- 
west may reduce rainfall in inland states 
such as Montana. “The Rocky Mountain 
West is semi-arid country anyway,” says 
Great Bear Foundation (GBF) presi- 
dent Lance Olsen, “and excessive 
timber cutting can make drought worse, 
because forests are rain-makers and 
shortage of rain could follow as forests 
are felled. It could spell disaster for 
bears.” 

Timber cutting in western Montana 
shuts off the cycle that carries moisture 
further inland, to eastern Montana. 
Forests make rain by taking up mois- 
ture through tree roots and returning 
it to the atmosphere where it is avail- 
able for cloud formation. More specifi- 


cally, forests catch rain: then hold it, 
by shading the ground and slowing evap- 
oration. Then, they release it back to 
the air through pores in needles and 
leaves. While coastal areas receive most 
of their rain from moisture evaporated 
from the seas, inland areas rely on re- 
cycled rainfall passed through vegeta- 
tion and carried inland on the wind. 

The issue becomes increasingly relev- 
ant as the western Montana timber 
industry continues a recent boom in 
cutting; 1986 was a near-record year, 
and 1987 cutting is at similar levels. A 
decline in per-acre yield of timber dur- 
ing the past three decades suggests that 
western Montana forests are being cut 
down faster than they can return. 

For more information, contact Great 
Bear Foundation, POB 2699, Missoula, 
MT 59806 (406-721-3009). 






Black Bear in the Southern 
Appalachians 


by David Wheeler 

The Black Bear is the totem spirit of 
the Katuah Bioregional Province. The 
spirit of the Black Bear is an integral 
part of the spirit of the land. Protecting 
the Black Bear and giving it room to 
roam means protecting large, old-age, 
mast-producing hardwood trees. The 
trees that give the Black Bear its food 
and winter shelter comprise the climax 
stage of the growth succession of the 
Appalachian Mountain forest. 

Concern for the Black Bear in the 
Southern Appalachians drew over 200 
people to the University of North 
Carolina at Asheville on September 29 
to hear speakers present different per- 
spectives on the bear and its habitat. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
UNCA Environmental Studies Program, 
Southern Appalachian Black Bear Fed- 
eration, Long Branch Environmental 
Education Center, and Katwah bioreg- 
ional journal. Biologists, agency workers, 
a North Carolina Bear Hunters Associ- 
ation representative, and a Cherokee 
Indian spoke about the bear. 

The speakers agreed that Black Bears 
have survived intense pressures, but 
that the species faces even more dif- 
ficult times in the near future, caused 
primarily by the expanding human pop- 
ulation. Opinions differed widely as to 
the impact of these pressures; but the 
mood of the conference was one of 
guarded optimism that if people of dif- 
ferent viewpoints work together, the 
problems facing the Black Bear could 
be averted. 

As Dr. Michael Pelton, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Wildlife Department, 
said in his keynote address, “We are 
sitting on the last major long-term popu- 
lation of the Black Bear in the South- 
east.” He said that the indigenous bear 
population had, by its remarkable adap- 
tability, survived the massive deforesta- 
tion of the Appalachians by the timber 
industry early this century and the 
chestnut blight, which destroyed the 
American Chestnut Tree, the bears’ 
most stable and abundant food source. 


He estimated that there remain roughly 
2000 Black Bears in the mountains of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
These bears live almost exclusively on 
the public lands of the region. 

Pelton called for policies to protect 
large blocks of forest in the Appalachians 
for the far-ranging bear. He explained: 
“Diminishing habitat has without a 
doubt been the single most important 
factor that has impacted these animals. 
. . .More miles of open roads and forest 
management policies that decrease hard 
mast (acorn and nut) production will 
lower the carrying capacity of the forest 
for black bear. . . . Roads affect bears 
either in direct mortality or by bears 
having to shift their habitat to more 
marginal areas, making them more vul- 
nerable to mortality. A road policy must 
be clearly defined and strictly enforced. 

. . . We also need a management strategy 
to perpetuate and stabilize hard mast 
production in the Appalachians. This 
means long harvest rotations of trees 
to allow oak trees long-term production 
when they reach maturity.” 

Robert Zahner, Clemson University 
forestry professor, underscored the 
need to encourage the different oak 
species in the mountains. “Oak trees 
are showing signs of decline in different 
areas, and there is some reason to be- 
lieve it is influenced by atmospheric 
pollution.” Zahner also warned about 
the gypsy moth, which can defoliate 
whole forests and is moving toward the 
Southern Appalachians. The larvae of 
the insect prefer green oak leaves, and 
they will damage the mast-bearing trees. 
Zahner advocated extending the tree 
rotation age, implementing an oak re- 
generation program, and preserving 
large blocks of forest. 

Laura Hillman, wildlife biologist for 
the US Forest Service, said that “popu- 
lation management is a second critical 
factor for the future of the black bear.” 
Citing population studies in the Pisgah- 
Nantahala National Forest, she said 
that “mortality is at or approaching its 
maximum sustainable limit Popula- 

tion in the Pisgah-Nantahala National 


Forest is probably not declining, but the 
population appears to be characterized 
by a preponderance of animals in very 
young age classes.” This affects the 
availability of breeding females neces- 
sary to keep the reproduction rates up 
to the level of mortality. Shortening the 
bear hunting season or pushing it back 
later in the year tends to protect 
females, who den earlier than males. 

Forest Service ranger William Lea 
talked about the poaching problem. He 
suggested mandatory fines for poaching 
violations as a deterrent, and said that 
hunters and non-hunters must work to- 
gether to remedy the situation. He gave 
the “Wildlife Watch” number, 1-800-662- 
7137, which is available for citizens to 
report game law violations in North 
Carolina. 

A bright spot in the conference was 
a report of attempts to breed blight- 
resistant chestnut trees that one day 
might reinhabit the range of the Amer- 
ican Chestnut. New genetic techniques 
developed by researchers affiliated with 
the American Chestnut Foundation 
have produced encouraging results in 
experiments in Minnesota, said Keith 




Langdon, of the National Park Service, 
who aided the project at Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

Kay Littlejohn, a Cherokee Indian 
who holds the traditional values of her 
people, urged the audience to re- 
member its responsibilities toward the 
land. “For thousands of years my people 
were the caretakers of this land, then 
waves and waves of the Europeans came 
to these shores, and in a short time the 
job of caring for the land was taken from 
us. But the Europeans forgot their 
responsibility as caretakers.” 

John Stokes, a veteran tracker and 
guide, said, after recounting the 
Iroquois legend of the Sky Bear, “We 
only have one statistic to share with 
you, and that is that we are 100% certain 
that everything that lives has a spirit. 
And we are equally sure that removing 
a soul from the flow of life is a spiritual 
question and not a statistical question. ” 

David Wheeler is an editor o/Katuah 
(FOB 638, Leicester, NC 28748), one of 
the finest bioregional publications on 
Turtle Island. 


Too Few on Grizzly 
Bike-a-thon 

by Eric Holle 

The 1987 Save the Grizzly Bike-a-thon 
raised serious questions about the effec- 
tiveness of our tactics and degree of 
commitment in the struggle to save the 
bear. Despite a good organizational 
effort by Randall Restless of the Earth 
First! Grizzly Bear Task Force, and by 
Campaign For Yellowstone’s Bears, 
only eight riders participated. 

We began the Bike-a-thon with a dem- 
onstration at Grant Village, Grizzly 
habitat now desecrated with asphalt and 
condos. Riding to Fishing Bridge, we 
had another demo the next day, and a 
third at Mammoth (Park headquarters). 
The demonstrations were successful at 
spreading the word to Park visitors 
about the threat to Grizzlies posed by 
Park development. It was clear that 
many National Park Service employees 
support us in spirit. 

Unfortunately, the media were absent, 
and our numbers did not send the 
Wyoming Congressional delegation into 
hiding. Perhaps the media no longer 
perceive the Yellowstone Grizzly as a 
“sexy” issue. Hopefully EFIers and 
other activists are not so fickle. Senator 
Simpson and Representative Cheney 
have us outgunned; not only are the 
Fishing Bridge facilities still in place, 
but wolf reintroduction has been 
stopped. Superintendent Barbee told 
us how much “heat” he’s been getting. 
We must find ways to raise the heat on 
the other side of the fence he straddles 
(to barbecue temperatures). 

The draft EIS is still not out on Fishing 
Bridge, but the NPS has indicated their 
“preferred alternative.” It calls for 
retaining the RV park and support 
facilities, and relocating the camp- 
ground to an area west of Bridge Bay 
near Weasel Creek. This means that 


Fishing Bridge will remain a problem 
for bears, and yet another problem area 
will be created. The combined effect of 
Fishing Bridge, Lake, Bridge Bay, and 
Weasel Creek means that the north 
shore of Yellowstone Lake will be off 
limits to Grizzlies. 

It is time to reorganize and redouble 
our efforts in Yellowstone. We must in- 
crease pressure on mainstream environ- 
mentalists as well as bureaufats to take 
a stronger stand. We cannot let Yellow- 
stone National Park become Hamilton 
Stores Plaza. 1988 should be the year 
for removal of all facilities at Fishing 
Bridge with no replacement. EF! should 
donate volunteers to dismantle Grant 
Village. 

Contact: Campaign for Yellowstone’s 
Bears, POB 416, Boulder, CO 80306; or 
Grizzly Bear Task Force, POB 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715. 

FISHING BRIDGE UPDATE 

The draft environmental impact 
statement (DEIS) on the removal of 
facilities from Fishing Bridge will 
soon be released by the National Park 
Service for public comment. Grizzly 
supporters should write to Park 
Superintendent Barbee (POB 1681, 
Yellowstone National Park, WY 82190) 
for a copy of the DEIS. Tell Barbee 
that: 1) the Park Service should re- 
move all facilities from the Fishing 
Bridge area; 2) the area should be 
fully restored to its national condi- 
tion; 3) NO new developments should 
be allowed in Yellowstone Park. Re- 
quest that your comments be made 
part of the official DEIS record on 
Fishing Bridge. For information, 
contact: Tony Povilitis, POB 416, 
Boulder, CO 80306 (303-494-5018). 


The Yellowstone Bike-a-thon riders at Yellowstone Lake. Their signs read: This is 
- Grizzly - Country - Close - Fishing Bridge - Bring Back - the Wolf. 

Photo by Tony Povilitis. 


Elk Mountain Timber Sale Suspended 


by Rich Ryan 

New Mexico Earth First! and the Elk 
Mountain Action Party (EMAP) won a 
temporary victory in September when 
the Forest Service suspended plans for 
the controversial “Creek Sale” on Elk 
Mountain in the Santa Fe National 
Forest. Good media coverage lead to a 
public outcry, and an appeal presented 
by EMAP caught the Forest Service off 
guard. The FS admitted that a “legal 
technicality” in their 1975 Timber Man- 
agement Plan (which was still in effeet) 
forbade this logging of the spruce/fir 
forest. However, they vowed to go after 
the trees again when the new Santa Fe 
National Forest Plan goes into effect 
on October 5. The new Forest Plan in- 
creases timbering and allows experi- 
mental cable logging on steep slopes 
and logging expansion into the high 
altitude reaches of the spruce/fir. Area 
environmentalists are preparing an ap- 


peal. Representative Bill Richardson 
has requested that an environmental 
impact statement be prepared for the 
entire Elk Mountain area, something 
that is rarely done for any timber sale 
in a National Forest. 

On October 4 in Santa Fe, a benefit 
dance was held for Elk Mountain. John 
McCleod and Rich Ryan presented a 
slide show contrasting clearcuts with 
old growth spruce. Over $1000 was 
raised at the door and through sales of 
the new Elk Mountain t-shirt (“THINK 
LIKE A MOUNTAIN,” available for 
$11 from NMEF!, 456 Amado St, SF, 
NM 87501). 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send letters 
to Senators Pete Domenici and Jeff 
Bingaman, US Senate, Wash., DC 
20510. Ask that all of Elk Mountain 
be protected as Wilderness. 

Rich Ryan is an EF! contact in 
Santa Fe. 
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WORLD BANK 
BLOCKADED 

by Karen Pickett 

In a park across the street, we displayed 


In late September, as international 
bankers converged on Washington, DC, 
Earth First !ers from all parts of the US, 
rallying in defense of the rainforests, 
also gathered in that concrete jungle. 
On October 1, about 100 people held a 
raucous protest in front of the inter- 
national headquarters of the World Bank. 
The protest, organized by Earth First!, 
coincided with the annual meeting of 
World Bank finance ministers. 

Earth First! has played a major role 
in the rainforest campaign for the past 
few years, and the World Bank, being 
the principal funder of rainforest de- 
struction, has been one of our major 
targets. During their annual meeting 
last year, 50 local EF! groups partici- 
pated in successful protests against 
World Bank policy, and against collusion 
in World Bank-funded projects by pri- 
vate banks throughout the US. 

This year, our action marked our first 
attempt to stage a large demonstration 
and civil disobedience action in an area 
with few active EF.'ers and with no re- 
semblance to the green environment 
that is our usual stage. It was important 
for us to do something no other environ- 
mental group involved in the rainforest 
campaign would do — stage a rowdy 
protest. Many mainstream environmen- 
tal organizations and representatives 
from foreign non-governmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) had been invited to 
parts of the meeting this year as “vis- 
itors.” Although this is a step in the 
right direction, we felt that it could 
create a false picture of the World Bank 
sitting at the table with environmen- 
talists and solving problems of rain- 
forest destruction. In fact, visitor status 
does not give the visitor much voice, 
and problems (e.g. 100 acres a minute 
being cleared, more than one — 
perhaps as many as 50 — species a day 
going extinct . . .) are far from being 
solved. So we felt it important that, 
while some environmentalists were in- 
side, others be outside protesting, 
showing the world that we will remain 
at war with the World Bank as long as 
they wage war on the environment. 

On the day of the Earth First!/Rain- 
forest Action Network press confer- 
ence, Reagan spoke to the bankers 
about the Third World debt crisis — so 
much for our coverage. That’s the sort 
of thing with which you compete when 
you stage media events in the capital. 
Fortunately, we did hold a good press 
conference across the street from the 
Bank building, increasing interest in 


signs and chanted “Damn the World 
Bank, not the Amazon!” As energy 
peaked, 13 of us linked arms, paraded 
across the street, and sat with our ban- 
ner, blocking the main doorway. DC 
metro police and swarms of bankers 
watched nervously. During our sit-in, 
we enjoyed a wonderful echo chamber 
effect created by the overhanging roof 
which amplified our chants, carrying 
them, hopefully, to the inner offices of 
this tightly guarded building. 

The short time we spent in the DC 
jail was a small price to pay for expres- 
sing to the Bank and the world our op- 
position to rainforest destruction. Our 
affinity group had previously agreed 
that an extended jail stay would not ac- 
complish our ends, so we cooperated 
with authorities and were soon 
released. 

Those of us from out of town thank 
the locals who helped make the action 
successful. Special thanks go to Wendy 
and Jim, whose house became command 
central. 

Where do we go from here? The World 
Bank annual meeting will be held in Ber- 
lin next year. German environmen- 
talists will likely rally to challenge the 
Bank’s bankrupt policies. Also, all the 
US environmental groups and NGO rep- 
resentatives in DC vowed to return next 
year. 

Meanwhile, it seems that our next 
push should be to urge that funding to 
the World Bank be cut. A list of de- 
mands was given to the Bank last year 
by the Rainforest Action Network and 
the Tropical Forest Action Group, a 
coalition of US and international organi- 
zations, and this year, the coalition pro- 
duced a paper on reforms needed by 
the Bank. But so far, claims of changes 
have been mere rhetoric, and the de- 
mands by the coalition do not go far 
enough. No EF!er present at the meet- 
ings would sign the coalition demands, 
nor would the European activist organi- 
zation Robin Wood. We are now develop- 
ing our own demands for action by the 
Bank. Watch these pages for more 
details. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write letters to your representatives 
(House of Representatives, DC 20515) 
urging them to investigate how our tax 
dollars go, via the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to environmentally destructive 
projects in rainforest countries. Tell 
them you do not want your taxes pay- 
ing for rainforest destruction. Write 
to Bay Area Earth First! (POB 83, 



Earth Firstlers blockading The World Bank doors in Washington, DC, shortly before 
arrest. Photo by Karen Pickett. 


But Abe, What 
About the 
Other 
Species? 

by Barb Dugelby 

While in Washington, DC, for the 
annual World Bank meeting, Earth 
First! Nomadic Action Groupies decide 
to bring back the spirit of Abe Lincoln’s 
fight for equal rights, but this time 
extending it to ALL SPECIES. The 
famous Lincoln Memorial is our stage. 

We saunter up the stairs to the great 
white pillars. Abe waits patiently in- 
side, while two cops wait impatiently 
outside. Expecting only one or two 
National Park guards, we are surprised 
to see police. Although we had waited 
until the last minute to inform the press, 
someone had still tipped the police. We 
are sure the plan is foiled. 

As we wait for our diversionary 
group, more police arrive. The AP and 
UPI photographers are conspicuous. 
We mingle with tourists and move into 
the gallery. 

Our diversionary team arrives. They 
occupy the guards’ attention with sense- 
less questions. As our photographer 
prepares his camera, four of us walk to 
the base of the statue to pose as “happy 
tourists.” Suddenly someone says “GO!”. 
Over the security chain and three steps 
later we reach the base of the statue. 
Two of us, wearing Earth First! sweat- 
shirts, climb up and string a banner in 
front of Abe’s knees reading “EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR ALL SPECIES. . . Save 


With symbolic EF! fists raised, we 
watch the wild reactions of the crowd 
and the police. 

The cops stomp back and forth telling 
us to get down while at least 40 people 
with cameras take what will be the best 
photos of their trip. The police are upset 
that we slipped through their defense. 
Despite our promise that we will come 
down shortly they begin yanking us 
down by the ankles! Perhaps to display 
their manly authority, they then carry 
us out onto the floor. They twist our 
arms uncomfortably behind our backs 
and handcuff us. (With the EF! shirt, 
this pose makes for a great photo.) 

With lights and sirens all the way to 
the jail, the two cops steam in the front 
seat, while in the back we rejoice over 
our victorious action. Again we have 
made a stand for those creatures who 
cannot fight for themselves. 

Barb Dugelby is a leader in the EF! 
rainforest campaign and a Texas EF! 
contact. 

Rainforest 
Spirit Loose 
in LA 

by Mark Williams 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
RAINFOREST ACTIONS: Los Angeles 
Earth First!, which sprang into being 
during last year’s rainforest action, 
marked its first anniversary during 
World Rainforest Week with two events 
to impress upon the smog-addled deni- 
zens of Angel City the urgency of the 
tropical rainforest crisis. 



the Rainforest... EARTH FIRST! 


our action planned for two days later 
and putting the bankers on their toes. 
We then staged an action at the Lincoln 
Memorial, the day before the Bank ac- 
tion. Val and Barb, with a support team, 
hung a banner (“EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR ALL SPECIES”) from the statue 
as a reminder that we need to protect 
the rights of species not named in the 
Constitution. (See Barb’s article this 
issue.) 

On the closing day of the World Bank 
meeting, we held our demonstration 
and our action on the steps of the Bank. 


Canyon, CA 94516), the contact group 
for EF!’s rainforest campaign, or the 
Rainforest Action Network (300 
Broadway, Suite 28, SF, CA 94111), 
contact for the Tropical Forest Action 
Group. Offer your time and monetary 
support if you can. Bay Area EF! has 
a World Bank fact sheet available and 
both organizations have much back- 
ground material. 


Karen Pickett is a coordinator of 
EF!’s rainforest campaign and of Bay 
Area EF! 


RIGHTS 


Ballet as cop plucks Val from the Lincoln 


Val Wade and Barbara Dugelby at the Lincoln Memorial. 
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Memorial. 


On September 9, LAEF!, with local 
arborheads, TreePeople, co-sponsored 
a talk by Arnold Newman, intrepid 
explorer, who has taken his family into 
tropical forests around the globe, 
encountering medicine men, limb- 
burrowing parasites, undiscovered 
. flowers, etc. 

The next day, LAEF! took to the 
streets in the trendy Westwood district, 
unfurling banners and passing out 
flyers along a block bookended by a 
Bank of America and a Carl’s Jr., to 
denounce the “beef and bank” connec- 
tion in rainforest destruction. Two TV 
stations covered the demo, one being 
moved to do a special report on the rain- 
forest issue, even showing clips from 
John Seed’s mini-epic of Aussie eco- 
struggle, the eponymous “Earth First!” 

Media response was good. The alter- 
native L.A. Weekly ran two articles on 
rainforests, listing local EF! numbers, 
prompting a flurry of calls from putative 
EFiers and reporters. Doffs of the hat 
to Mary at TreePeople, and LAEFler 
Dan Pine for helping to make rainforest 
week a success here. 

LAEF! is bringing rainforest con- 
sciousness to a coalition of Central 
American groups. By the time you read 
this, a march, under the rubric “Days 
of Decision” — decrying everything 
from the type of military aid that ena- 
bles Guatemalan generals to massacre 
indigenous peoples, clear their lands, 
and set themselves up as cattle ran- 
chers, to the continued harassment of 
Nicaragua, which finds its environmen- 
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Was It the World Wilderness 
Conference or the Economic 
Development Conference? 



Thomas McMillan (Environmental Minister, Canada); Prime Minister Gro Harlem 
Brundtland (Norway); and Maurice Strong ( Canada) at World Wilderness Congress. 
Photo by David Cross. 


My ticket said “Fourth World Wilder- 
ness Congress” but I thought I was in 
the wrong meeting when I walked into 
Currigan Hall in Denver. David Rocke- 
feller, former Chairman of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, was speaking on the need 
for economic analysis statements as 
part of the environmental impact state- 
ment (EIS) process. He said that many 
important development projects have 
been delayed or rejected by the power 
of environmentalists using the EIS 
process. 

During the three days in Denver and 
the following week at the YMCA Center 
in Estes Park, Colorado, I heard dozens 
of speakers call for “sustainable economic 
development” as the most important 
factor in conservation during the re- 
mainder of this century. Over 750 
delegates representing government 
agencies and non-govemmental organi- 
zations (NGOs) from 52 nations listened 
to bankers, politicians, conservation 
organization leaders and government 
bureaucrats promoting “sustainable 
economic growth.” 

The framework for discussion was the 
report of the World Commission on 
Environment and Development (the 
“Brundtland Report,” named for the 
chairperson of the Commission, the 
Prime Minister of Norway). Yet it was 
my impression that few delegates to the 
Wilderness Congress had heard of the 
“Brundtland Report,” Our Common 
Future, before arriving in Colorado. 

The Commission was established 
with a broad mandate by the United 
Nations General Assembly. Twenty-five 
Commissioners roamed the globe for 
three years seeking a way to balance 
demands for economic growth, espe- 
cially among the 80% of the world’s 
population which lives in developing na- 
tions, and ecological realities. 

William Ruckleshaus, former head of 
the US Environmental Protection 
Agency and a Commission member, told 


tal workers in its own outlying forests 
among the victims of Contra terror — 
will have taken to the streets of the 
aforementioned Westwood area, site of 
a federal building. 

LAEF! hopes for more rainforest ac- 
tion during the coming year. If, as the 
song has it, a red rose grows in Spanish 
Harlem, who’s to say the spirit of a wild 
liana isn’t taking root right here in the 
Big Taco? 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
JOINS TOXIC FIGHT: LAEF! has 
joined Concerned Citizens of South 
Central LA, Steelworkers Welfare Ac- 
tion, and other groups in a coalition 
spearheaded by Greenpeace to oppose 
the siting of a toxic waste incinerator 
in the city of Vernon, in the middle of 
LA County. At a recent demonstration 
in front of the California Department 
of Health Services, which rushed the 
permit for the plant through without a 
hearing, LAEF! issued a statement de- 
manding that “industry, and not the 
public, assume the true costs of waste 
disposal, while the source production 
and manufacture of such toxics are ph- 
ased out.” As press kits were being dis- 
tributed, EF! unfurled a banner at 
sidewalk level, while above, Greenpeace 
hung a banner from the roof of the state 
office building. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Call the California Department of 
Health Service, (213)620-2380, and 
demand a full hearing on the Vernon 
incinerator. Call the City of Vernon, 
(213)583-8811, and ask why they are 
letting this incinerator be built. Call 
the EPA, (415)974-8510, and tell them 
it is unconscionable to allow further 
deterioration of what is already the 
nation’s worst air. Call California 
Thermal Treatment Services (the 
company behind the incinerator), 
(714)892-6645, and raise hell. 

Mark Williams is an LAEF! leader, 
EF! Griz Task Force member, and 
playwright. 


the Congress that the Brundtland Re- 
port is “the most hopeful document pub- 
lished during the last 20 years.” Accept- 
ing that conservation depends upon 
economic development, Ruckleshaus 
said that “survival of this planet as our 
home requires profound changes in the 
way we do business.” 

Leaders of major US national conser- 
vation organizations said we are in a 
war against time. Many said the Wilder- 
ness concept used in the US will not 
work in Third World nations. Wildlife 
must be given economic value or it will 
be lost to local citizens’ desires for 
economic gain. 

Speaker after speaker asserted that 
it is in the self-interest of people in de- 
veloped nations to concern themselves 
with the debt crisis and economic de- 
velopment problems of developing na- 
tions. Maurice Strong, a Canadian who 
has been active for two decades in the 
IUCN (International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources) and UN Environment Pro- 
gram, called for a “New Alliance” of 
NGOs, governments, business leaders, 
native peoples, scientists and financial 
institutions to redefine economic 
growth and to create conservation bank- 
ing funds. 

Acknowledging the increasing en- 
vironmental crisis during the 15 years 
since the Stockholm Conference on the 
Environment in 1972, bankers and con- 
servation leaders called for a new era 
in the evolution of ideas for caring for 
our planet. The organizers of the Con- 
gress accepted the premise that collec- 
tively humans are now in command of 
their own evolution and the evolution 
(or extinction) of many (if not most) 
species on Earth. They also accepted 
the premise that in some cases economic 
development and conservation will con- 
flict. They urged politicians to make de- 
cisions favoring conservation which will 
benefit future generations of humans 
although these programs may not ben- 
efit present local populations. 

On September 17, Madame Brundt- 
land herself flew into Estes Park to ap- 
pear before the Congress and a cable 
television audience. Unfortunately for 
Congress organizers, that was also the 
day of the US Constitution bicentennial 
celebration ir, Philadelphia and the 
Pope’s visit to San Francisco. 

Congress delegates politely 
applauded the speakers, but there was 
a groundswell of skepticism. This was 
expressed by Raymond Dasmann, au- 
thor of the text, Environmental Con- 
servation. He scrapped his prepared 
speech after hearing previous speakers 
and said he was concerned with the con- 
cept of “sustainable growth.” He asked 
what development means, and for 
whom and at what expense develop- 
ment is projected. Then he gave a warn- 
ing which brought delegates to- their 
feet cheering for the first time: “Beware 
of bankers bearing gifts.” 

David Brower, who was not asked by 
Congress organizers to speak, gave me 
his impressions over dinner: Since the 


industrial revolution, economic growth 
has produced the our current predica- 
ment. What can we do, he asked, to 
make future growth depend on restor- 
ing what we have degraded rather than 
destroying more ecosystems? Brower 
later offered a resolution, which was ac- 
cepted without reservation by dele- 
gates, calling on the UN and govern- 
ment agencies to organize a world En- 
vironmental Restoration Conference. 

Many speakers pointed to the diffi- 
culty of defining “sustainable economic 
growth,” but there seemed to be consen- 
sus that growth must be resource effi- 
cient and must include growth in human 
knowledge and “human potential.” Fur- 
thermore, economic growth strategies 
must give hope to people in developing 
nations, encouraging them to support 
conservation programs. 

The most inspiring speaker at the 
Congress and the speaker who received 
the most enthusiastic response from del- 
egates was Tom Macmillan, Canadian 
Minister of Environment. He began his 
speech with a quote from Richard St. 
Barbe Baker, “the earth is being skin- 
ned alive” by industrialized nations. 

Macmillan is a member of a Conser- 
vative government, sometimes called 
the Canadian version of Reaganites. 
However, Macmillan represents the 
best in conservative conservation. He 
criticized misguided altruism by indus- 
trialized nations toward developing na- 
tions. He discussed the recently signed 
“Montreal protocol” which is aimed at 
reducing by 50% production of chemi- 
cals which are destroying Earth’s ozone 
layer. He described the national commit- 
ment in Canada to creation of new na- 
tional parks and said that Canadians 
want “to save what they instinctively 
recognize as a part of themselves. ” That 
statement was the closest to a deep ecol- 
ogy argument presented by any speaker 
at the Congress. 

Macmillan decried the lack of agree- 
ment between the Reagan government 
and Canadian government over the 
issue of acid rain. If two friendly nations 
cannot agree on a fundamental environ- 
mental problem after a decade of talks, 
he said, how can we expect agreements 
betweens nations in conflict. 

Macmillan ended by quoting a 
Chinese proverb: “If we don’t change 
our course we will end up where we 
are headed.” 

While most major speakers at the 
Congress discussed “sustainable de- 
velopment,” others addressed such 
topics as the following: international 
conservation banking program, acid 
rain impacts on wilderness and parks, 
management of wilderness reserves, 
use of wilderness for personal growth, 
population and environmental stress, 
and the Man and the Biosphere pro- 
gram. Scientists and agency officials 
also introduced a new concept — “ocean 
wilderness.” Although 70% of Earth’s 
surface is water, and human impacts on 
oceans are increasing at exponential 
rates, few mainstream conservation 
groups work for ocean protection. Pa- 


pers from the working group on pro- 
tected ocean areas will be published 
next year and will be useful for conser- 
vationists interested in protecting 
marine life. 

John Hendee, University of Idaho 
Dean of Natural Resources, sounded 
the theme, repeated by many speakers, 
that the highest use of wilderness is 
for human growth. Notably absent was 
discussion of deep ecology education. 
Deep ecology education emphasizes 
deepening our solidarity with the 
Larger Self — with our bioregion, 
ecosystem, or with the Tao. In the sense 
articulated by Aldo Leopold, deep ecol- 
ogy education cultivates our biocentric 
responsibilities. 

The basic question for leaders from 
National Outdoor Leadership School, 
Outward Bound and other schools mak- 
ing presentations at the Congress was, 
'how can the wilderness be used to im- 
prove individuals?’ The basic question 
for deep ecology education is ‘how can 
we engage the next generation in pro- 
tecting the wilderness?’ 

Holmes Ralston, author of 
Philosophy Gone Wild, organized work- 
shops on values and wilderness. In 
these workshops J. Baird Callicott, 
editor of the recent book, A Companion 
To Sand County Almanac, discussed 
native Americans as conservationists 
and Aldo Leopold’s aesthetics. 

As with many conferences the real 
work occurred after hours during infor- 
mal discussions. I especially cultivated 
discussions with representatives of the 
International Fur Trade Association. 
Although they had an elaborate booth, 
few people talked with them. They said 
their Association had contributed much 
money to the Congress. 

Joseph Coors also contributed money, 
and all the beer for the Congress. Coors 
had a monopoly at the “Rocky Mountain 
Pub” at the YMCA Center. 

The new ecology — deep ecology, 
ecofeminism, bioregionalism, and ani- 
mal liberation — was never mentioned 
in plenary sessions of the Congress. An 
informal collection of radical environ- 
mentalists, Colorado State University 
students, and David Brower congre- 
gated at the pub after 10 PM each day 
to discuss the events of the day from a 
deep ecology perspective. 

Delegates were identified by name 
and country of origin on their nametags. 

I began asking delegates, “What biore- 
gion do you represent?” That seemed 
to separate radical environmentalists 
from the rest. Most people had no idea 
what ’bioregion’ meant, or said “I rep- 
resent the world.” The statement “We 
are world citizens” characterized the 
major ideological identification at the 
Congress. 

The Man and the Biosphere program 
is developing innovative processes for 
assessing biological diversity and form- 
ing management plans which protect 
wilderness while allowing some compat- 
ible human uses in adjacent areas. Rep- 
resentatives from many developing na- 
tions were participating in the Man and 
the Biosphere program in their desper- 
ate attempts to protect wild areas in 
their nations from population growth 
and economic policies of their 
governments. 

What was the upshot of this World 
Wilderness Congress? That’s difficult to 
say. The International Wilderness 
Leadership Foundation, sponsor of the 
Congress, was founded by Dr. Ian 
Player of the Republic of South Africa 
and others seeking to foster the human 
connection with life on Earth. The 
theme of this Congress, “sustainable de- 
velopment,” is an idea which could be 
used to radically change dominant 
thinking concerning resource use. The 
papers presented provide extensive ra- 
tional justification for conservation pro- 
grams which might convince financial 
decision-makers to change their prac- 
tices. However the alternative view, 
that we need a radical change in our 
worldview, a change to a deep ecology 
worldview, before we can change social 
and economic institutions, was not pre- 
sented to Congress delegates. 

I had the overall impression that 
mainstream environmental groups lost 
their way during the 1980s on the issue 
of wilderness and in their environmen- 
tal philosophy. There is a large consti- 
tuency for environmental movements in 
the US and other industrialized nations. 
However, many surveys indicate that 
the ideology of economic growth is more 
strongly incorporated into belief sys- 
continued on page 10 
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Miners Eye Alpine Lakes 
Wilderness 

Washington EF! Occupies Office 


by Mitch Freedman 


The Alpine Lakes Wilderness Area 
(ALWA) is the center of Washington’s 
Wilderness system, lying just south of 
the Greater North Cascades Ecosystem, 
just north of the Mt. Rainier Complex. 
Encompassing both the wet, mossy 
Douglas Fir forests of the western 
slopes (Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie National 
Forest) and the dry, open Ponderosa 
Pine climax forests east of the divide 
(Wenatchee NF), the ALWA spans 
more than one-third of a million acres 
of the Cascades. The area is speckled 
with hundreds of pristine lakes and 
tarns, amidst icy peaks and jagged 
ridges. The dense old growth forest val- 
leys make the lowlands as majestic as 
the spectacular high alpine areas. 

The area became designated Wilder- 
ness with the signing of the Alpine 
Lakes Preservation Act of 1976. Al- 
though it was designated under a sepa- 
rate act, the ALWA shares with all the 
Wilderness Areas of the contiguous 48 
states the guidelines of the 1964 Wilder- 
ness Act. This Act, although a landmark 
victory for wildlands preservation, is 
riddled with loopholes. Wilderness 
Areas are constantly degraded due to 
the Act’s provisions allowing continued 
domestic grazing, “forest pest” manage- 
ment where adjacent lands might be 
harmed by spread of “pests,” motor 
boat use and aircraft landing in areas 
where such practices were established 
prior to 1964, staking of mining claims 
until 1984 and mining on valid claims 
even after 1984. Wilderness Areas are 
not inviolable; many are suffering in the 
grasps of private interest. 

Landrapers are now reaching 
through the loopholes of the Wilderness 
Act to hold the Alpine Lakes Wilderness 
in such a grasp. Here, the problem in- 
volves a private inholding. The Wilder- 
ness Act authorized the Forest Service 
to acquire such private lands through 
purchase, land exchange, or even con- 
demnation. However, some landowners 
have stubbornly resisted. 

The Cascade Development Company 
(CDC) of Seattle owns 37 acres near 
Dutch Miller Gap, in the middle of the 
ALWA. CDC is actually a front name 
for eight extortionists who hope to raise 
the selling value of their land by 
threatening to stripmine it. The FS sur- 
veyed the land, which is above the tree 
line and surrounded by tarns and steep 
rocky spires, and found no indication 
of mineral potential. They have offered 
CDC $22,500 to release title, but CDC 
claims to have found evidence of a huge 
gold and copper deposit below the area’s 
massive granite cap. CDC says they’ll 
begin operations next summer unless 
the government offers $150 million. 
Their threat is obviously a ploy, as 
they’ve not yet even begun the neces- 
sary environmental impact statement 
procedures. 

CDC’s stated plans include: an eight 
mile road through the Wilderness (the 
Wilderness Act assures “reasonable ac- 
cess” to inholdings), the removal of the 
granite cap with 300,000 pounds of ex- 
plosives (the largest explosion in the his- 
tory of the state), and heap leaching of 
the supposed minerals. 

Sometimes fate is on our side. The 
CDC story appeared in a Seattle paper 
the day before the Washington Earth 
First! Autumnal Equinox gathering in 
the Wenatchee National Forest. This 
story generated much excitement, sev- 
eral factors contributing: 1. Everybody 
loves the ALWA. 2. Everybody hates 
assholes. 3. Here was a chance to publi- 
cally expose some loopholes in the 
Wilderness Act. 4. Here was a chance 
to publically expose some assholes. 

After putting so much energy into 
massive issues such as old growth, rain- 
forests, etc., finally WAEF! was pre- 
sented with a campaign that we might 
win, damnit! 

At our gathering, we planned our ac- 
tion. We decided to focus directly on 
the individual shareholders — going to 
their communities, even their homes if 
we could, and telling their friends and 
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Greg Wingard chained to Alpine Lakes miner 
office. Photo by Janine Blaeloch. 


neighbors, “Hey, this guy’s a wilder- 
ness-raper.” In the Seattle Times arti- 
cle, the CDC spokesass was Don Bur- 
keholder, a Yakima accountant. Iden- 
tified as CDC’s major stockholder, Bur- 
keholder was flippant in his comments. 
When asked about the effects of blowing 
up 300,000 pounds of explosives in the 
Wilderness, he said, “I guess some rock 
would get on their land. . . but they’ve 
already got rock on their property.” 

Sunday morning, George Callies and 
Greg Wingard left the gathering to con- 
duct reconnaissance in Yakima. They 
found that Burkeholder’s office would 
be a prime protest site. Monday morn- 
ing, the whole camp convoyed to 
Yakima, converging on the building 
wherein Burkeholder has an office. He 
wasn’t there. But did that stop us? Hell 
no; we didn’t want to talk to him any- 
how! 

So, at 9:30, secretaries and “profes- 
sionals” watched in wonder as 20 ban- 
ner-toting Earth Firstlers in full regalia 
led three TV crews on a parade past 
their cubicles to Burkeholder’s office. 
Two of the protesters, Greg Wingard 
and Peter Galvin, proceeded to chain 
themselves to Burkeholder’s furniture. 
They then opened a map of the ALWA, 
set it on the desk, and began a ritual 
in which all the EF!ers piled rocks upon 
the symbolic Wilderness. 

Most of the group then moved out- 
side,. displaying signs to passing traffic, 
and singing to Dana Lyons’ lead. After 
an hour, the police arrived. The police 
convinced the arrestees to unlock them- 
selves in exchange for the chains and 
Kryptonite lock not being confiscated. 
\ed. note: Kryptonite ought fund our 
CD actions as a means of advertising 
their locks. Some EFler with skills in 
corporate affairs should pursue this 
possibility .] As Greg and Peter were 
led to jail, Dana led a chorus of “Leave 
It In The Ground.” 


Don Burkeholder’s desk in his Yakima 


Media coverage was extensive and 
positive. We were the lead TV story, in 
front of Reagan’s intestinal fauna. Now 
people in eastern Washington know 
about this guy and his business ethics. 

While most of us were playing in 
Yakima, the Brothers George (Draffan 
and Callies) had been researching the 
CDC-Seattle connection. Our expecta- 
tions had been correct: CDC exists only 
on paper — no headquarters, no office. 
George (or George) called the Forest 
Service (FS) and learned the name of 
CDC shareholder and attorney, Ron 
Farley 

Holding a late night meeting, we de- 
cided to repeat the tactics of day one, 
only changing the place of assault. Todd 
Schulke and I pledged to sport the 
chains this time. 

Tuesday morning, 15 EF!ers assem- 
bled in front of Seattle’s IBM Building. 
Joined by two TV crews, we commenced 
to the 15th floor, with apologies to the 
security guard. There we found our way 
through the law offices of Kruteh, Lin- 
del, Judkins and Keller (landlords of the 
recent tenant Farley) to the office of 
Ron Farley. 

As Todd and I strapped ourselves in, 
Callies made press calls from Farley’s 
phone. (Farley wasn’t there.) Our hosts 
argued that they were innocent victims. 
We replied that they ought to find out 
about the business dealings of their 
prospective sublessees. However, after 
threat of group arrest, we agreed that 
most of the group should retreat to the 
corridor and discuss the issue with 
other building tenants. Greg, however, 
could not resist another opportunity for 
arrest. The cops soon arrived, arrested 
us, and took us to jail. Greg and I, being 
locals, were immediately released. Todd 
spent the night in King County Correc- 
tions, yet doesn’t appear to have been 
corrected. Jury trials will be held in 
Seattle and Yakima. We shall have our 


Washington EF.'ers cheer on Wingard and Galvin after their arrest at Wilderness 
miner’s office. Photo by Janine Blaeloch. 


day in court! 

Media coverage in Seattle has been 
phenomenal, including commentary on 
local National Public Radio, and fea- 
tures on three TV stations. The story 
of the CDC in the ALWA is not being 
taken lightly in the city. The North Bend 
District of the Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie 
National Forest claims two million vis- 
itors each year. Much of this traffic vis- 
its the ALWA, parts of which are within 
an hour’s drive of Seattle. Hopefully, 
the media coverage will lead to social 
pressure on these jackasses to abandon 
their extortion scheme. 

The agencies have also entered the 
fray. The FS and state Department of 
Ecology have begun researching the 
connection (which is direct) between 
CDC exploratory drilling and a massive 
fish die-off in Williams Lake. 

Seattle EF! is continuing research to 
identify five remaining unknown CDC 
shareholders, that we may appeal di- 
rectly to their sense of reason, as well. 
We plan to continue this stand against 
Wilderness mining, incorporating all 
tactics. And we intend to win. 

Mitch Freedman is a part-time 
marine ecologist, part-time WAEF! 
organizer. 
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terns of most Americans than are en- 
vironmental ethics (see Riley Dunlap, 
“Public Opinion on the Environment in 
the Reagan Era,” Environment, July/ 
Aug 87). Mainstream environmental 
leaders read these surveys and conclude 
they must talk about “sustainable 
growth” to have clout with politicians. 
Unless we develop new theories of 
economic growth which incorporate con- 
servation, these leaders say, ours will 
be the last generation to live in a biolog- 
ically diverse world. Even without a nu- 
clear holocaust, we only have two dec- 
ades, under present economic patterns, 
before irreparable damage occurs to 
Earth as a whole. 

I see the Fourth World Wilderness 
Congress as the last gasp of the Re- 
source Conservation ideology begun by 
Gifford Pinchot and the Progressives at 
the turn of the century in the US. The 
contemporary Resource Conservation 
movement is trying to pour new wine 
into old bottles. The alternative view, 
that we need a new environmental 
paradigm founded on ancient principles 
of ecosophy, is a view that many leaders 
of the Congress resented. 

The “new ecology” and the “new poli- 
tics” — including Earth First!, Green- 
peace, the greens movement, and the 
bioregional movement — reject the as- 
sumptions of the Resource Conserva- 
tion movement. These new ecology 
movements are concerned with our re- 
sponsibilities to bioregion and to Earth, 
not how much we can wring from Earth 
without breaking it. The new ecology 
movements are concerned with the ef- 
fects of military developments on 
Earth. The military was not mentioned 
at any of the many sessions I attended. 
The new ecology movements see multi- 
national corporations from Japan, the 
US, and Canada as dangerous. Neither 
the issue of Japanese economic policies 
nor of multinational corporations was 
discussed at the Congress. 

Will there be a Fifth Congress? Ac- 
cording to Vance Martin, a spokesper- 
son for the Fourth Congress, there will 
be another Congress only if there is 
widespread agitation for it and volun- 
teers to organize it. He suggested that 
the Fifth, if held, should be in a develop- 
ing nation. I hope if there is a Fifth, 
that the organizers welcome participa- 
tion by “new ecologists.” 

Over 50 resolutions were proposed 
and debated on the last day of the 
Fourth Congress. David Brower’s resol- 
ution calling for economic growth 
through restoring human damaged 
areas was one of the most important. 
Unless all nations devote their efforts 
to restoration rather than taming still 
untamed wilderness, we will have little 
to celebrate at future Wilderness 
Congresses. 

Bill Derail, co-author of Deep 
Ecology, is a sociologist at Humboldt 
State University. 



What To Do About Washington Timber Sales 


by Budworm 

FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALE 
PLANNING — EF! PARTICIPATION 

THE PROCESS: This article describes 
the level of National Forest timber sale 
planning that all EFlers should know 
about — whatever your particular 
modes of action for dealing with timber 
sales. As for developing your own 
modes, read EF! and Ecodefense. 

It generally takes several years from 
the time that a Freddie first decides 
that he’d like to see a forest stand 
destroyed until a crew of madmen with 
heavy machinery actually executes the 
assault. The first place that the public 
sees a potential timber sale is in a docu- 
ment called a Five Year Action Plan. 
These documents list, by year and 
Ranger District, all the sales planned 
on a forest for the next five years. For 
each sale, it gives the general location 
(section numbers), sale quantity in 
acres and board feet, and tree species. 
Every National Forest (NF) produces 
one of these plans annually, primarily 
so that potential bidders have time to 
wag-' their fat asses up to future sale 
areas and decide how badly they’d like 
to mutilate them and how much they 
would pay for the right to do so. 

Because the FS receives comments 
on Five Year Plans and reviews them 
continually, they change dramatically 
from year to year. However, a sale which 
is deleted from a Five Year Plan is likely 
to later raise its ugly slash again. It is 
therefore important to deal with a 
timber sale at the earliest stages of plan- 
ning, before it has become of interest 
to various parties. Don’t wait, hoping 
that it will be dropped, or expecting it 
not to return if it has been dropped. 


by Lou Gold and TA Allen 

For the past five summers, Earth 
First! activist Lou Gold has lived on 
Bald Mountain in the North Kalmiopsis 
Roadless Area. Plans to liquidate old 
growth timber in the 110,000-acre area 
have been protested since 1983 when 
local citizens and Earth First! success- 
fully halted construction of the first 
road onto the slopes of Bald Mountain. 

Since then, Gold, a former political 
science professor at Oberlin College, 
has been lecturing throughout the US 
on behalf of old growth forests. Each 
summer at his camp, Lou gives visitors 
tours of the Bald Mountain old growth 
forest. This summer, however, was dif- 
ferent. The tranquillity of Bald Moun- 
tain was shattered b y a wall of flame 
sparked by the lightning storm that hit 
the Siskiyou National Forest on August 
30. Here Lou shares his thoughts about 
those fires with TA Allen. 

TA: Two weeks ago, massive lightning 
strikes set flame to the Klamath-Siskiyou 
Bioregion. I’m now standing on top of 
the Onion Mountain lookout with Lou, 
Lou had a narrow escape from the Silver 
Complex fire and we’ve come here to 
see the area of his sanctuary which is 
still burning. 

Lou, what are your impressions as 
you look across the charred land? 

Lou: I’m reminded that this is still 
incredibly wild country. If we don’t turn 
a disaster into a catastrophe by rushing 
in and logging it, Mother Earth will 
recover. 

The fires in the roaded areas of the 
Siskiyou and our sister forest, the 
Klamath, will probably produce more 
salvage than the mills in southwestern 
Oregon can handle. The fire has guaran- 
teed the annual cut for several years 
coming. I hope that fire salvage will be 
counted against any harvesting of green 
timber and that the fires will not be 
used as an excuse for an increase in the 
cut or fast entry into previously un- 
roaded areas. 

We have a special opportunity here 
to study the long-term effects of 
wildfire. Many experts recommend that 
in undeveloped areas natural fires be 
allowed to bum as they were in the days 
of the early settlers and the Indians be- 
fore them. In those times, fires were 
set intentionally — to run game for the 
fall hunt or to hold the grasslands. 
Those fires often spread into remote 
country and enhanced the health of the 


The National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) mandates that all federal 
actions which may “significantly affect 
the quality of the human environment” 
be studied for environmental impact. 
Rather than being covered by a full En- 
vironmental Impact Statement, timber 
sales each get the short form, an En- 
vironmental Assessment (EA). After a 
sale appears on the Five Year Plan, an 
EA is completed. The Forest Service 
(FS) District Ranger (DR) for the Dis- 
trict in which the sale is to occur must 
decide, based on the EA, whether or 
not the sale should proceed. Of course, 
they almost always decide to proceed. 
At this point, the DR files a Finding 
Of No Significant Impact (FONSI), and 
the public has either 30, 45, or 90 days 
from the date of the FONSI to comment 
on the EA. This is the only time that 
the public can participate legitimately 
in the planning process. This is when 
a sale can be appealed and contested 
administratively. Lawsuits are gener- 
ally only successful if “all administrative 
remedies have been exhausted,” mean- 
ing a sale has been appealed to the high- 
est level and the appeal denied. If no- 
body appeals during the comment 
period, the sale is likely to occur. 

After a sale has cleared the EA pro- 
cess, it is ready to be sold. There may 
be several years between the signing 
of the EA and the date of sale, however, 
so the crafty EFIer still has time to 
act. Although the FS does not mail EAs 
(the devious scum require us to come 
to their offices to check dated EAs), 
they happily mail anyone timber sale 
advertisements. After a sale is adver- 
tised, it is usually only a few weeks be- 
fore it is sold and locked up in compli- 
cated contracts. After it is sold, it may 


forest by clearing understory brush and 
preventing the long-term build-up of 
ground fuel. Modem fire suppression 
has, in effect, created tinderboxes on 
the floor of many forests. 

Low-intensity wildfires accelerate 
the recycling of nutrients into the soil. 
Even hot bums which remove full 
stands are important ingredients in nat- 
ural forest cycles because they encour- 
age the age and species diversity neces- 
sary for a healthy forest ecosystem. Evi- 
dence of past fires can be seen all over 
Bald Mountain. Its ridgeline prairies, 
upon which deer and other browsing ani- 
mals depend, were created by past 
bums. 

Now we can study the long-term ef- 
fects of a major fire in two undeveloped 
drainages in the North Kalmiopsis. Of 
course, there is no shortage of fire areas 
to study nationally, but here in the Sis- 
kiyou the variety of terrain, the pristine 
quality of Silver and Indigo Creeks, the 
erosion problems of slide-prone slopes, 
and the rare plant communities all com- 
bine to create a unique opportunity for 
research. 

The Forest Service often speaks of 
seeking “windows of opportunity.” 
What better way would there be to 
gather scientific information and find a 
new avenue out of the North Kalmiopsis 
controversy which has locked loggers 
and environmentalists into a win-lose 
struggle? 

TA: How did you get off Bald 
Mountain? 

Lou: I saw the fire start on Sunday 
night. For the first three days the wind 
was blowing away from me and the fire 
spread northeasterly toward Hobson 
Horn. On the fourth day the wind 
shifted. An inversion set in which pro- 
duced an eerie feeling, like the lull be- 
fore a storm. It was dead quiet. Nothing 
was moving. 

Then crisp fried Madrone leaves 
began to float down slowly like feathers 
falling out of the sky. I said to myself, 
“Madrone grows 1000 feet below me; 
does this mean a fire is heading up this 
slope?” Sure enough, within two hours 
a spot fire had jumped miles from the 
opposite ridge setting the prairies near 
my camp ablaze. As the flames flared 
up a couple of hundred feet about 100 
yards from my camp, I grabbed two 
water bottles, my sleeping bag and 
pack, and left. 

I planned to retreat along the Illinois 
River Trail to the west, away from the 


be days or years before the trees are 
cut. The further along the sale process 
is, the worse are the chances of stopping 
th© sale 

THE PROBLEM: The FS is now 
ahead in the timber sales game, with 
EAs completed and beyond comment 
for sales until around 1990 on the Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie NF, for example. 
Unfortunately, Washington state en- 
vironmentalists were busy with the 
wilderness bill and other concerns, and 
missed the chance to appeal many old 
growth sales. Environmental task 
forces are now forming to review sales 
on many National Forests. These 
groups will gather information and 
monitor the sale situation. Washington 
Earth First! can provide interested 
EFlers with information and contacts 
to get involved in this important func- 
tion. This is the way to participate 
“within the process.” 

The old growth Douglas Fir forests, 
which once covered the Pacific North- 
west, are now nearly gone. Of the less 
than 10% remaining, most is at high ele- 
vations, on unstable soils, or in areas 
unfertile and less than optimal as wild- 
life habitat. The Spotted Owl has be- 
come a central figure in the fight to pre- 
serve this old growth. On the Mt. 
Baker-Snoqualmie NF, the managers of 
which have been told to preserve 
habitat areas of at least 2200 acres of 
old growth for at least 49 Spotted Owl 
pairs (even though a pair of owls in 
Washington needs 4400 plus acres of old 
growth), so little habitat remains that 
the average Spotted Owl Habitat Area 
(SOHA) contains only about 1600 acres 
of old growth, and most of these areas 
don’t even have owls in them! To make 
matters worse, the Baker-Snoqualmie’s 


fire, but the fires in the meadows 
blocked me so I headed down the trail 
eastward toward Briggs Creek. In a half 
mile I met a 500 foot wall of flames. I 
knew the fire was sweeping up the north 
slope, so that left the south and the rug- 
ged walls of the Illinois River Canyon. 

It was getting dark and smoky as I 
bushwhacked my way through Tan Oak 
and Manzanita brush. I kept moving 
fast enough to stay ahead of the sparks 
but slow enough to watch my step so 
that I wouldn’t go over the edge of a 
cliff. 

To make a long story short, around 
sunset the next evening, after several 
dead-ends, I finally reached the river 
downstream of Klondike Creek. It 
would still take another day to get out 
of the wilderness, but I was safe. I 
dropped my pack and dove into a pool. 

TA: Has the fire changed your mind 
about future of the North Kalmiopsis 
Roadless Area? 

Lou: A week before I went up on 
the mountain I participated in the 
“Takilma Action” protesting one of the 
new timber sales at Hobson Horn on 
the edge of the North Kalmiopsis. I 
noticed then that the political situation 
had become terribly polarized. People 
were hurling accusations at each other. 
It was great theater, but no real com- 
munication was taking place. The sad 
thing was that it didn’t matter who won 
the argument. The power to make forest 
planning decisions was located in dis- 
tant places like Portland and 
Washington, DC. Those decisions were 
imposing the lines of conflict on a bunch 
of ordinary folks. 

When I arrived at the Bald Mountain 
Sanctuary, which is a prayer circle sit- 
ting on top of the boundary separating 
protected Wilderness from “multiple 
use” timberland, I looked at the political 
line drawn by Congress and saw the 
cause of much mischief. I began to medi- 
tate on that line everyday and pray that 
the lines which divide mountains in half 
— and separate people and classes and 
interests — would be erased. I prayed 
for this because I believe in the possibil- 
ity of a world of cooperation. Of course, 
I didn’t suspect that the line along the 
Bald Mountain ridge would be erased 
by a forest fire, but that is what hap- 
pened. After my harrowing escape from 
the fire, I went to my Illinois Valley 
home in Takilma where the Longwood 
Complex fires had been stopped just 
short of my friends’ homes. There, I 


Five Year Plan shows that almost every 
SOHA has timber sales planned near 
it, and often even in it! Many SOHAs 
have even been moved (to areas less at- 
tractive to timber beasts and owls alike) 
to allow sales to be offered. This ad- 
versely affects the Grizzly, Marten, 
eagles, salmon and hundreds of other 
old growth dependent creatures. In 
another ten years, enough damage will 
have been done to cause the extinctions 
of dozens of species. We cannot wait for 
the process to resolve this problem. 

PARTICIPATION: If you ask Forest 
Service timber planners why logging 
continues at such a high rate, they will 
likely blame Congress for setting the 
allowable sale quantity (the annual 
amount of NF timber that the industry 
has told Congress to tell the FS to sell) 
too high. The Forest Service must, the 
planners reason, get the wood from 
somewhere; this is the process. This is 
why appeals and other process functions 
cannot save the old growth. We must 
find ways to make old growth forests 
unusable for meeting the allowable sale 
quantity. 

If you have ideas for how to stop these 
sales, write me a letter (I keep terrible 
files; in fact, I always inadvertently 
bum correspondence) and I’ll send you 
a copy of the current Baker-Snoqualmie 
Five Year Plan and the no-sale lists 
which indicate particularly noxious 
sales. To cover my costs, please include 
$10 (cash is wisest); for $20, I’ll add a 
copy of Ecodefense. I hope to eventually 
have no-sale lists for the other National 
Forests in Washington. Let me know if 
you’re interested in helping compile 
such lists for your local National Forest. 

Budworm originally published this 
in the Washington EF! Newsletter. Bud- 
worm and the Newsletter can be reached 
at POB 2962, Bellingham, WA 98227. 



Lou Gold. Photo by Brent Nicastro. 


was greeted by joyous stories of how 
environmentalists and loggers, so- 
called “hippies” and so-called “red- 
necks,” newcomers and old timers, were 
shoulder-to-shoulder fighting the fire 
and protecting people’s homes. 

I, too, gained a new perspective of 
some of my long-term adversaries in the 
Forest Service. I learned that there had 
been tremendous concern for my safety 
within the agency and that the day after 
I fled, a rescue helicopter landed on the 
mountain, at great risk, to search for 
me. 

Four months earlier, I had left the 
valley in an atmosphere of angry con- 
frontation. Now I heard stories of co- 
operation and understanding. It was as 
if the fire had been a spiritual purifier, 
if you will, creating the opportunity for 
healing. Mother Earth has grown tired 
of our petty bickering. 

I don’t know whether that spirit can 
be maintained. I’m much more skeptical 
of the ability of our institutions to break 
free of their rigid ways. Governments, 
agencies, and corporations don’t change 
easily. Congressman Bob Smith was re- 
cently quoted in the newspaper as blam- 
ing the extent of fire damage on the 
road restrictions imposed by past 
Wilderness acts. The timber industry 
is in Congress lobbying for emergency 
appropriations to support a program of 
massive fire salvage. A Forest Service 
official said they were considering com- 
pleting construction of the Bald Mountain 
continued on page 13 
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Lou Gold Escapes Bald Mountain 



WOLF RENDEZVOUS 

by Grey Wolf Clear Water from a gas station and phone. There 

will be good grub and we will have na- 
Brother Wolf needs your help in tive guides to make sure that urbane 

British Columbia. The Gray Wolf tribe types do not succumb to the rigors of 

is fighting a losing war for survival the wild. 

against the British Columbia govern- We need to know now who is in- 

ment. On one side we have the noble terested in going. Who can help or- 

predator with truth, justice and Gaia’s ganize the event? Who has hardware 

way. On the other side we have the and materials to donate or lend? We 

savage hordes of automatic rifle toting, need snowshoes and people who like to 

helicopter transported, government snowshoe, cross country skiers, tents, 

lackeys intent upon murder and transportation. We even have a place 

mayhem in the wilderness. for people with snowmobiles or four- 

For three years, I have been fighting wheel-drives. We need a plane; or better 

for wolves in British Columbia, but I yet, a helicopter; or better yet, both a 

have only been able to slow the wolf chopper and a fixed wing; or better still, 

haters. Why? Because the government a few of both. People can stay and help 
has the money, the courts, the hard- at the base camp, trek 100 miles into 

ware, the firepower and the mandate the wolf war zone, or supply the trek- 

of power. kers. People can skydive into the area. 

I sought an answer in a vision quest We are planning a dramatic, controver- 

and an answer was given to me by the sial, adventurous wolf human en- 

wolves themselves. By the shores of a counter, as they say in New York, or a 

pond in the world of dreams, a wolf did wolf human happening, as they say in 

ask me to convey a message. The wolf California. 

requested a council of wolves and hu- It will be an adventure straight out 

mans. The wolves need us to demon- of the pages of Robert Service or Jack 

strate solidarity with them before the London. The snow, combined with the 

dark side of humanity succeeds in ob- crisp arctic night sky salted with a 

Iterating them from the face of Earth. myriad of stars, the dancing eeriness 

So on behalf of the Gray Wolves, I of the Northern Lights, the howl of Gray 

am calling for a Wolf Rendezvous for Wolves, the sight of Moose in the 

February, 1988, in northern British Co- bush — 

lumbia. Because of its location, thisren- A map with all relevant details will 

dezvous will also be a pilgrimage. The be published in the next issue of Earth 

site selected is the area where the First! If you’d like to attend the Wolf 



^**5 Second. 


wolves are under attack by the helicop- Rendezvous, or if you can support us 

ter death squads of John Elliott, the financially or materially, write: Friends 

government hired wolf slayer: Prophet of the Wolf, POB 48446, Vancouver, BC, 

River, halfway between Fort St. John V7X 1A2, Canada, 

and Fort Nelson on the Alaska Highway 

only 100 miles south of the Yukon and Grey Wolf Clear Water is known to 

over 1000 miles north of \hncouver, BC. humans as. Paul Watson, legendary foe 

This is not a rendezvous for wimps. of nature despoilers and leader of Sea 

We’re talking cold; we’re talking hostil- Shepherd Society. Sea Shepherd’s boat 

ity from rednecks, Mounties, and ves- Divine Wind will be anchored in the bay 

ted interests. at Santa Cmz, CA, this November. Pay 

Before explaining why the wolves are a visit, and offer to help with the 

being killed, I’ll lift a paragraph from rendezvous. 


Locking Wolves Out of 
Yellowstone: 

The Bad Guys Win Again 


the “scientific” analysis used by Dr. 
John Elliott, the government biologist. 
This is part of his attempt to justify 
the wolf eradication. The project plan 
written by Elliott is entitled the 
Kechika Enhancement Plan: 

“Three treatments are proposed: wolf 
control, prescribed fire, and transplants 
of elk. The aim of the wolf control treat- 
ment will be to remove all wolves from 
the specified treatment areas. Since 
100% removal is not usually achieved, 
a removal of a minimum of 75% will be 
considered as a level of control sufficient 
to cause a response.” 

The aim of all this is to eradicate the 
Gray Wolf so that Elk can be trans- 
planted into an area where they are not 
native. The Elk are being relocated 
from Alberta to provide a trophy for 
big game hunters. The wolf is consi- 
dered a threat to the investment in 
creating a hunting reserve. Fire is a 
means of destroying Moose habitat and 
creating Elk habitat. 

This wolf kill program has been ad- 
vanced by persons in positions of power. 
The Environment Minister for BC who 
began the wolf kill program, Anthony 
Brummet, is the elected member of the 
legislature for the northern BC area 
where the hunt is conducted. Brummet 
was given a campaign contribution of 
$100,000 by the richest guide outfitter 
in the area, redneck Freddie, Bob Kean. 
The money to start the program, 
another $250,000, came from the North 
American Wild Sheep Foundation based 
in Cody, Wyoming. 

Since the hunt began in 1984, the pro- 
gram has been condemned by every 
reputable wildlife biologist in Canada. 
Critics include the Canadian Federation 
of Wildlife Biologists, World Wildlife 
Fund, biology faculties of a dozen Cana- 
dian universities, and the Federal Cana- 
dian Environment Ministry. The provin- 
cial government has ignored the criti- 
cism. The elected politicians’ friends 
and contributors want the wolves gone, 
and the government will not be swayed. 

My group, Friends of the Wolf, did 
stop the hunt in 1986. We even received 
a letter from BC Environment Minister 
Austin Pelton saying the aerial wolf kill 
would not be resumed. A year later, a 
new Minister of the Environment broke 
that promise and announced that the 
program would resume — hence the 
need for our intervention. 

We have a base camp at Prophet River 
with an airstrip. The camp is ten miles 
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SAVE THE 
STEIN 


by Paul Watson 

This past August, 1000 people hiked 
into the Stein Valley to pay homage to 
the pristine beauty of an area which has 
often been described as Nature’s Cathe- 
dral. John Denver was there with his 
music. David Suzuki was there with his 
wisdom. The Native people were there 
with their insight into the deep realities 
of this land. It was a joyous celebration 
of the Stein. 

Now, only two months after that 
event, the British Columbia govern- 
ment has announced that the Stein will 
be logged. The road-building will begin 
within weeks. 

The Wilderness Advisory Committee 
to the government had recommended 
that the Stein not be touched without 
negotiation with the Lytton and Mount 
CuiTie Indian Bands. Yet the announce- 
ment that logging would begin came 
without any communication with the 
Chiefs and Tribal Council members of 
the bands. 

For Native people and environmen- 
talists in British Columbia, life has be- 
come a tiring litany of battles to save 
one wilderness after another. First, 
Meares Island was saved after protest 
and court battles. Second, South 
Moresby was saved after payment to 
the provincial government by the fed- 
eral government of $109 million. Third, 
the Stikine watershed in northern BC 
remains a contested area, under threat 
of logging and mining. Now the battle 
is for the Stein, an area only 100 miles 
north of Vancouver, yet despite this 
close proximity, still a virgin land. (See 
past issues of EF!, including Yule 85 
and Eostar 86, for articles on the Stein 
and other endangered wildlands in BC.) 

I will keep EFlers informed as the 
Stein battle develops. If you can contrib- 
ute to the effort to save the Stein, send 
donations to: Lytton Band Stein Fund, 
PO Box 1420, Lillooet, BC, VOK 1VO, 
Canada. 

The following is from the text of the 
“Stein Declaration” of the Lytton and 
Mount Currie Indian Bands: 

. . . Our position, which will never 
waver, is to maintain the forests of the 


by Tony Povilitis 

Park Ranger Henry Anderson . . . has 
succeeded in finding what he believes 
to be their ( the ivolves’) main summer 
range... Anderson will... attempt to 
exterminate as many of these predatory 
animals as possible . . . the work of con- 
trolling these animals must be vigor- 
ously prosecuted by the most effective 
means available ivhether or not this 
meets with the approval of certain game 
conservationists. 

— from the Superintendent’s Report,, 
Yellowstone National Park, 1922 

Until about 30 years ago, from the 
time Europeans first arrived on this 
continent with tales of evil Old World 
wolves, the social norm was to shoot, 
snare, trap, or poison every wolf seen. 
Government-sponsored bounty hunters 
and cattlemen killed perhaps 100,000 
Gray Wolves from 1880-1920 in the 
Northern Rockies alone. 

There has, of course, been a turn- 
about in attitudes toward the wolf in 
recent times, due to what ecology has 
told us about predator-prey relation- 
ships, and to what philosophy has told 
us about expanding the circle of concern 
for non-human life. Aldo Leopold said 
it best: “A thing is right when it tends 
to preserve the integrity, stability, and 
beauty of the biotic community. It is 
wrong when it tends otherwise.” 

Today’s different attitude toward the 
wolf is reflected in strong public support 
for bringing Canis lupus back to Yellow- 
stone, 50 years after the elimination of 
viable wolf packs. Yet, despite the wolfs 
promise to restore a more natural pre- 
dator-prey balance there, and despite 
the Endangered Species Act’s directive 
to recover Endangered Species (which, 
in the case of the Gray Wolf, can only 
be accomplished by reintroductions), 
plans for bringing the wolf back are now 
politically frozen. Here is what was sup- 
posed to happen: 

1. The US Fish & Wildlife Service pre- 
pares a Gray Wolf Recovery Plan, as 
required by the Endangered Species 
Act, which identifies Yellowstone as a 


Stein Valley in their natural state 
forever; to share our Valley with other 
lifeforms equally; but also to share the 
Valley with those people who can bring 
to the Stein a respect for the natural 
life there similar to that taught us by 
our ancestors — 


wolf recovery area for a population of 
50-150 wolves. 

2. The Recovery Plan proposes that ran- 
chers be compensated for any livestock 
losses to wolves. This is generous since 
taxpayers already pay $40 million annu- 
ally to subsidize 23.000 private cattle 
and sheep operations that use our west- 
ern public lands. (Incidentally, Wyoming, 
where most of Yellowstone National 
Park is situated, leads the nation in the 
number of livestock feeding on public 
turf.) 

3. The Recovery Plan proposes that ran- 
chers be allowed to kill wolves that prey 
on livestock on private land, within one 
mile of any depredation site. 

4. The Fish & Wildlife Service further 
assuages the fears the livestock indus- 
try has of wolves by analyzing the 
coexistence of wolves and livestock else- 
where. For example, in Minnesota, 
where about 1100 wolves live near 
91,000 sheep and 234,000 cattle, annual 
livestock losses due to wolves average 
only 0.12% for sheep and 0.05% for cat- 
tle. In the Riding Mountain National 
Park area of Manitoba, where about 100 
wolves occupy a 1150 square mile wilder- 
ness surrounded by agricultural lands, 
one confirmed and two unconfirmed 
cases of wolf depredation on cattle were 
reported over a four-year period. 

Locking wolves out of Yellowstone is 
the mark of petty politics. More signific- 
antly, it is ecologically no different than 
exterminating them in the first place. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1. Write, call, 
telegram, or visit your representative 
in Congress (US House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515), telling him/her to 
support the bill, HR 3378, introduced 
by Wayne Owens (D-UT) to return the 
Gray Wolf to Yellowstone. (This bill 
is extremely important because it will 
also alert Congress to the current dic- 
tatorial power the Wyoming delegation 
has over Yellowstone Park.) 2. Target 
Frank Dunkle, William Horn, and 
Dick Cheney for direct actions that 
expose their anti-wolf stance. 3. Write 
EF! Colorado (c/o Eric Holle, 1126 
James Canyon Dr, Boulder, CO 80302) 
for a copy of a petition to Congress 
in support of the wolf’s return to 
Yellowstone. 4. At the next full moon, 
gather a group to discuss wolves... 
and, as the moon rises, howl! 

Tony Povilitis is a noted professional 
biologist and the leader of Campaign* 
For Yellowstone Bears. 



California Mountain Lions Get 
Stay of Execution 

California Fish & Game Exposed 



As Corrupt 

by Michael Robinson 

On September 28, a San Francisco 
court ruled that the Mountain Lion 
trophy hunting season approved by the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
is illegal and cannot proceed as it now 
stands. The decision, following a series 
of administrative and legislative set- 
backs for the lion, represented the last 
chance to entirely stop the hunt this 
year. 

The ruling by Judge Lucy McCabe held 
that the Fish and Game Commission 
violated the California Environmental 
Quality Act (CEQA) in not considering 
the cumulative effects the hunt might 
have on the Mountain Lion population. 
The Mountain Lion Preservation 
Foundation, the main plaintiff in the 
suit, had charged that the Department 
of Fish and Game’s lion population fig- 
ures were inflated as a result of shoddy 
research, and that the hunt could result 
in isolating individual populations and 
reducing genetic diversity. [The Fish 
and Game Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game (F & G) are 
distinct but closely related state 
agencies.] 

The Department of Fish and Game’s 
population figures were based mainly 
on counting lion indicators, but not 
lions. A typical method involved count- 
ing lion turds in selected areas, multi- 
plying the sum by a turd/lion ratio, and 
then extrapolating the results to apply 
to all of California. This method was 
augmented by others equally unim- 
peachable. (It has been suggested that 
counting the pages of F & G documents 
and multiplying by a suitable sum might 
provide more compelling evidence of the 
need for a trophy season on Sacramento 
bureaucrats.) 

The hunt was due to start on October 
10 and continue through December. F 
& G is scrambling to submit a cumula- 
tive impact report to Judge McCabe on 
November 15, after taking more com- 
ments from the public. The Judge will 
then decide if the new document meets 
CEQA standards. Unfortunately, the 
court divided the issue of population 
and impact. The questionable science 
was not invalidated, just the failure to 
follow the results through to a conclu- 
sion on cumulative impacts. So the hunt 
may still start in November, although 
the Mountain Lion Preservation Found- 
ation will appeal its authorization if 
necessary. Meanwhile, the lion is 
spared. 


Other attempts to prevent the slaugh- 
ter have failed. Bills to reenact the 
moratorium on trophy hunting failed, 
as did the bill to ban dogs in hunts. 
Environmentalists won only a few of the 
190 lottery-issued lion killing permits. 
The one laudatory bill still afloat is the 
one to restructure the Fish and Game 
Commission, ACA 44 (see Litha 87). 
The bill is being held until early 1988 
while the Assembly looks at how other 
states’ Fish & Game Commissions are 
structured. The immediate prospects 
for ACA 44 look decent, but even if it 
passes through the legislature and by 
the governor’s desk, it still must pass 
statewide referendum, where special in- 
terest money might play a dominant 
role. 

The drive to reform F & G is gaining 
momentum due to revelations of im- 
propriety in the Department and the 
Commission. Allegations have been 
made that the lottery system for deer 
hunting permits is rigged. Apparently, 
certain “well-connected” hunters, year 
after year, win the most coveted per- 
mits. The chance of winning is about 
6% in any given year, yet some hunters 
have won permits seven years in a row. 

It has also been revealed that a Fish 
& Game habitat protection program for 
game animals allows hunting on ranches 
without regard for age, gender, or sea- 
sonal limitations that normally apply for 
hunts, thereby negating benefits im- 
proved habitat might bring. F & G has 
not accepted public input on the pro- 
gram, and has not conducted a com- 
prehensive environmental report. The 


program has been a financial bonanza 
for the ranches involved, which charge 
thousands of dollars for some hunts. 
Jack Parnell, the former director of F 
& G, was an officer of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, which lobbied 
for the program and whose constituency 
has been its main beneficiary. 

Furthermore, news is leaking out 
that Fish & Game allows commercial 
fishing companies to regularly violate 
fishing laws. According to the reports, 
F & G officers are being instructed by 
their supervisors to ignore the laws con- 
cerning type and amount of fish catch. 

F & G employees are complaining of 
a lack of a initiative by the department 
in promulgating new regulations to deal 
with such issues as deforestation of pri- 
vate land and diversion of streams. 
There is a widespread perception 
among employees that political pres- 
sures have rendered them useless, but 
the department refused, until ordered 
by Judge McCabe, to release the results 
of an employee poll detailing frustration 
within the ranks. 

F & G is now on everybody’s shit list 
in the state. Rank and file hunters, trad- 
itionally strong supporters of F & G, 
feel slighted in the deer lotteries con- 
ducted by F & G. They are also mad 
that high paying hunters on ranches can 
endanger the vitality of the deer, Prong- 
horn and Elk populations through 
shooting fawns and rutting deer. Sport 
fishers and small-scale commercial 
fishers are concerned about fish deple- 
tion, and are pressuring F & G to im- 
pose tighter restrictions on gill nets 


along the California coast (an unlikely 
scenario). Even conservative Califor- 
nians are bothered by the stench of il- 
legal opportunism emanating from F & 
G. 

The purely political aspect of these 
scandals has also received its due in the 
press, alongside the specific abuses in. 
the field. On August 31, Senator H.L. 
Richardson, a hunter, held a smoke 
filled barbecue at his ranch in the Sierra 
foothills. The president of the California 
Sportsman’s Lobby, a lobbyist from the 
National Rifle Association (which 
fought for the lion slaughter), and 
others of their ilk roasted Elk and drank 
Coors. They planned the firing of F & 
G Executive Secretary Cribbs, who, al- 
though he facilitated the Commission’s 
Cougar decision, has apparently not 
gone far enough to satisfy the special 
interests at the barbecue. Three days 
later Cribbs was asked to resign. (He 
fought off the firing attempt by success- 
fully calling for public review of the 
decision.) 

This gathering, publicized by a candi- 
date for F & G director who was pres- 
ent, illustrates the root problem in the 
agency. The Commissioners are politi- 
cal appointees representing powerful 
special interests. They, and the in- 
terests they represent, are the benefi- 
ciaries of Governor Deukmejian’s 
gratitude for their support of him. They 
reward their supporters in much the 
same way they were rewarded, with ap- 
pointments, prejudiced policies, and 
non-enforcement of laws which don’t 
suit them. 

The legislature has formed a special 
investigative committee to look into the 
events at F & G, but the committee is 
chaired by Jim Costa, the anti-environ- 
mental chairperson of the Water, Parks 
and Wildlife Committee. Gary Condit, 
who exposed the deer lottery scandal 
and who is on the commission that will 
look at ACA 44, is also on the investiga- 
tive committee. The results of the inves- 
tigation will play a large role in the fate 
ofACA44, theF & G restructuring bill. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write to members of the Elections, 
Reapportionment & Constitutional 
Amendments Committee supporting 
the Earth First! alternative to ACA 44 
(see Litha 87), which would mandate 
immediate replacement of the current 
Commission with a Commission fea- 
turing strong environmental repre- 
sentation. Members of the committee 
include Chairperson Peter Chacon 
(L.A.) and Vice Chairperson Richard 
Mountjoy (Arcadia). Write to Governor 
Deukmejian urging him to redeem his 
poor record and appoint not a rancher, 
not a hunter, and not a political vassal, 
but a bona fide environmentalist as 
director of Fish and Game. Addresses 
are: Governor Deukmejian, State 
Capitol, Sacramento, CA 95814; legis- 
lators, same address. 

Michael Robinson is a veteran 
California EF! activist. 


Lou Gold.... 

Continued from page 11 


road, which has been shut down since 
the 1983 protests, because it was near 
salvageable timber. 

During the fire, people set aside pre- 
judices, bureaucratic redtape and the 
profit-motive. There were problems, 
but people proved again that if they 
would lead, their institutions would fol- 
low. Now we face the challenge of not 
letting petty concerns and old ways get 
between us and a new beginning. We 
shouldn’t expect easy solutions. Change 
is difficult. . . for all of us. Perhaps the 
real work is just about to begin. 

Lou Gold is now touring the US, 
lecturing and showing a stunning slide 
show to generate support for creation 
of a Siskiyou National Park. Lou will 
be in Wisconsin, November 4- -18; and 
Texas, November 20 - December 18. If 
you wish to arrange a talk for Lou, con- 
tact him in November via Bob Kaspar 
in Wisconsin, in December via Barb 
Dugelby in Texas (see Directory), or 
anytime via Beth Howell in Oregon 
(POB 13070, Portland, OR 97213; 503- 
281-4486). 


Siskiyou Plan Released 


by The Captain 

After years of stalling by the Forest 
Service, and repeated delays caused by 
the southern Oregon timber industry, 
the draft plan for Siskiyou National 
Forest was unveiled September 27. 
Knowing that in the new plan the Forest 
Service would have to admit that the 
forest is being overcut, the local timber 
industry had used a variety of tactics 
to keep the plan from being released 
so they could continue to pillage the 
Klamath Mountains under the guide- 
lines of the old plan. Timber industry 
pressure had also caused renewal of 
timber sales in the Siskiyou National 
Forest’s North Kalmiopsis Roadless 
Area this summer, ending a moratorium 
on development. The old forest plan dic- 
tated an unsustainably high timber cut 
level. This, coupled with the fact that 
the timber industiy had successfully 
excluded the old growth forests from 
protection (thanks to the help of their 
representatives in Congress, Les AuCoin 
and Mark Hatfield), entailed a decision 
to liquidate the largest remaining unde- 
signated wilderness on the West Coast. 

The preferred plan of the Siskiyou 
NF, like most of the forest plans being 


released across the country, is a testa- 
ment to how the timber industry and 
its allies have corrupted the planning 
process. Although the plan does ac- 
knowledge the timber mining currently 
taking place, it continues the same 
course, by which the FS aims to eliminate 
remaining unprotected wilderness. 
Here are some of the low-lights of the 
preferred plan: 

*Over 20 miles of new road would be 
constructed and 131 miles of road recon- 
structed per year. 

*150 million board feet of timber would 
be cut each year, mostly from old growth 
forest. 

*75% of the forest would be open to 
the mining industry. 

*Only 3% of the roadless area on the 
forest would remain roadless. 

*The Bald Mountain and Silver Peak 
roads in the North Kalmiopsis would be 
completed. 

This “balance,” as the Forest Service 
calls it, would destroy over 1/3 of a mil- 
lion acres of roadless area, and would 
replace thousands of acres of the most 
diverse coniferous forest on Earth with 
monoculture tree farms. There are 12 
alternatives offered in addition to the 
preferred; of these, alternative M is the 
closest to being balanced. Under this 


alternative, remaining roadless areas 
stay roadless. Logging would be permit- 
ted on land that is roaded, using 250 
year rotation periods. 

The forests of southern Oregon have 
gained increased national attention in 
the five years since Earth First! began 
a campaign of civil disobedience with 
the Bald Mountain road blockades. 
Many people have risked their liberty 
and lives in this struggle. Now this 
temperate rainforest and its defenders 
need your help. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Send a post- 
card or letter and say that you want all 
the remaining roadless areas left in- 
tact - hands off the North Kalmiopsis. 
Ask the Forest Service to preserve the 
area for a proposed Siskiyou National 
Park. Send comments to: Forest 
Supervisor Ron McCormick, Siskiyou 
National Forest, POB 440, Grants 
Pass, OR 97526. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points 
for the international Earth First! movement. It is divided into three sections: 
1) National EF! offices and task forces in the United States, and international 
contacts; 2) Active EF! Chapters or Groups; and 3) Contact persons where 
there is as yet no active EF! group. If you are interested in becoming active 
with the Earth First! movement, contact the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N. Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 

ATTENTION ALL CONTACTS 
If you are not listed in the EF! Directory it is 
because you did not contact Bob Kaspar in time to 
keep from being purged. If you wish to be relisted 
as a contact, please get in touch with Bob. The EF! 
Directory will undergo semi/annual purge/updates 
in order to list only active contacts with correct 
addresses. Please send all changes of addresses, 
status, etc. to Bob and not to the Tucson office. 
Thank you! 


NATIONAL EF! 

EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION 
Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 

WILDERNESS 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132-A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 

EF! NOMADIC ACTION GROUP 
Mike Roselle 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604) 688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 
England, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
11 Pretoria St. 

Scottswood 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
NE15 GBA 
ENGLAND 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 
(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfiled Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 
91-239-5423 


LOCAL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! 
GROUPS 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 

Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Humboldt EF! 

Greg King 
POB 558 

Redway, CA 95560 

Northcoast EF! 

POB 455 

Bayside, CA 95524 
Greg King (707)826-1621 
Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemey 
c/o POB 34 
Garberville, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Upper Eel EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
Willits, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92014 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329/548-2220 

SANTA CRUZ EF! 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU EARTH FIRST! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! 
Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 
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HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! 

Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 

Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 

(715)423-5636 

Chicago Earth First! 

POB 6424 

Evanston, IL 60204 (312)341-0800 (day) 
(312)454-9002/677-9464 

Paul Rechten 
7405 Shields Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 

Chuck Varani 
355 Bates 
St. Paul, MN 55106 
(612)771-7920 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 

Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio 
2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
144 E. De Vargas #11 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)988-9567 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK Long Island EF! 

John Edsall & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 


LOCAL 

CONTACTS 

ALASKA 
Julie McCombs 
POB 954 
Kodiak, AK 99615 
(907)486-6942 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan-Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 
(213)224-1839 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

DELAWARE/NE MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 

FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 
American Beach, FL 32034 

PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

MINNESOTA 
Paul Olsen 
Rt. 1, Box 84A 
Clearbrook, MN 56634 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 


Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket, NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)443-8831 

EAST TEXAS EF! 

Red wolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 

RR1, Box 80-A 

East Corinth, VT 05040 

(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 
Robert F. Mueller 
Rt. 1 Box 250 
Staunton, VA 24401 
(703)885-6983 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 


NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 
(716)461-0797 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John MacFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 
(215)847-2777 

VIRGINIA 
Celeste Kennedy 
2257 Hatton St. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 

ZbYlVz #7 Fremont Ave N / / 

Seattle, WA 98103 / / 



EARTH 

FIRST! 

EVENTS 


Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

North Central WA EF! 
Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 
POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Olympia Earth First! 

Box 10147 

Olympia, WA 98502 


*NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 
RENDEZVOUS. The next New Mexico 
EF! Rendezvous will be held the first 
week of December, near Albuquerque. 
The exact time and place remain to 
be decided. Call Brad at (505)873-0299 
for specifics. The Rendezvous will co- 
incide with the annual meeting of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, December 3-5, at the Convention 
Center in Albuquerque. A direct action 
to confront the welfare ranchers will 
follow the Rendezvous. Workshop 
topics may include paper monkey- 
wrenching, Ojo Power Line, BLM 
wilderness, Earth rituals, CD, guer- 
rilla theatre, wolf reintroduction, and 
the WIPP by-pass road. 

*E ARTH FIRST! ROADSHOW. The 
EF! road tour being organized by Roger 
Featherstone still has vacancies on its 


schedule. Contact Roger at Box DB, 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 (602-432-4145) to ar- 
range a show or to offer help. The tour 
is scheduled to run from January 
through April and will focus on rain- 
forests, Grand Canyon uranium mining, 
genera! EF!, and/or Grizzlies. 

*EARTH FIRST! BIODIVERSITY 
PROJECT. The Biodiversity Project 
continues to need information from 
wildlife biologists, other scientists and 
naturalists. Do you know of troubled 
but unprotected wildlife species in the 
contiguous US? Do you know of species 
on public lands that should be managed 
as “sensitive” or of “special concern” to 
prevent population declines? Do you 
know of species which should be but are 
not protected under the Endangered 
Species Act, or whose listing is being 
improperly delayed by the Reagan admin- 
istration? This information is needed to 
develop effective administrative, legal, 
and public education programs. Anony- 
mity is assured. Sources of information 
will be kept confidential upon request. 
(See Lughnasadh 87, p.9, for report 
from Biodiversity Project. Note new 
address in this issue’s Directory.) 

♦APPALACHIAN EARTH FIRST! 
NEWSLETTER. Yes, there is a news- 
letter for the Mid- Atlantic/ Appalachian 
area. If interested in receiving copies 
of Appalachian Earth First!, or if you 
have information on issues in the region, 
or if you have anything else to contribute 
(including cash!), send it to: Celeste 
Kennedy, 2257 Hatton St, VA Beach, 
VA 23451. 

*I)ANA LYONS TOUR. Washington 
EF!’s superb singer Dana Lyons will 
tour the East in December. His 
schedule is as follows: December 4 or 
5, Washington, DC, to be announced; 
Dec 11, 8:30 PM, Swarthmore College, 
Philadelphia; Dec 13, 7 PM, Uptown 
Coffeehouse, NY, 4450 Fieldston Rd. 
(at comer of Manhattan College Pkwy) 
at the Riverdale Yonkers Society for 
Ethical Culture [verily, we are a diverse 
movement!]; Dec 18, 8 PM, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education (Boston), 
56 Brattle St, Cambridge; Dec 27, 7:30 
PM, Cafe Lena, Saratoga Springs, NY. 

♦EF1/REDES BENEFIT. On 
November 13, there will be a benefit 
at the College of Marin featuring Joe 
Kane’s slide show of the first team to 
travel the entire length of the Amazon. 
Proceeds will go to EF! and to REDES, 
a coalition of 20 environmental groups 
in Central America. For information, 
contact Bay Area EF! (address in 
Directory). 

♦PONIEWAZ & ANTLER TOUR. 
Jeff Poniewaz and Antler, two poets 
frequently visited by the muse of Deep 
Ecology, plan to hit the road in 1988. 
They seek folks willing to arrange read- 
ings. They volunteer a portion of what- 
ever admission money they make to the 
Earth First! and rainforest causes. 
Antler’s Factory, published by Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti’s City Light Books in 1980, 
is an epic example of how poetry can 
monkeywrench ecoeidal mindsets. Allen 
Ginsberg called it “the most enlightening 
& magnanimous American poem I’ve 
seen of 60s and 70s decades.” Gary 
Snyder and Art Goodtimes also praised 
it. Jeffs Dolphin Leaping in the Milky 
Way, his collected poems of 1975-82, 
features a debate between Reagan and 
Thoreau that Jeff arranged using actual 
quotes. Jeff and Antler say they take 
to the road in the spirit of Whitman 
who invoked poets who would be “itin- 
erant gladness scatterers.” In spring 
they plan to travel east from Milwaukee 
to New York City and along the coast, 
hoping to read also in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. In summer they plan to read the 
length of the West Coast, and in the 
Southwest and Texas. EF!ers interested 
in arranging a reading in their area 
should write to them at 1711-A E. 
Belleview PL, Milwaukee, WI 53211. 

♦WILDERNESS LEADERS CON- 
FERENCE. The Colorado Environ- 
mental Coalition (CEC) will hold the 
11th annual Colorado Wilderness Lead- 
ers Conference at Friendship Hall in 
Montrose, CO, Nov. 14-15. Registration 
fee will be $15. The meeting will feature 
three subjects: Saturday — Wild & 
Scenic Rivers, and BLM wilderness 
review; Sunday — National Forest 
wilderness bill for Colorado (which has 
been stalled in Congress since 1983 be- 
cause of the Wilderness water rights 
controversy). For info, contact Kirk 
Koepsel at CEC’s office, 393-0466; or 
write to CEC, 2239 E Colfax Ave, 
Denver, CO 80206. 



Earth First! Confronts Virginia Tree Nazis 



EF! demo outside George Washington NF headquarters . 
Photo by RF Mueller. 


by Coyote 

As the subconscious mists slowly 
gave way to conscious thought, I found 
myself looking up the trunk of a noble 
White Pine. Owing to a nine-hour drive 
and lack of sleep, my confused mind 
took a few minutes to realize that the 
muted background sounds came from 
the North River, not morning traffic 
through the congested arteries of sub- 
urbia to which I had grown accustomed. 
A howl finally brought me to my senses 
— I was at the Appalachian Earth First! 
Rendezvous! I hopped out of my sleep- 
ing bag and into ALL my clothes — 
damn that Foreman, I thought he was 
just kidding about that ice-age stuff. 

By Saturday afternoon, nearly 60 
Earth First !ers had arrived and we had 
educated ourselves about how poorly 
the George Washington National Forest 
(GWNF) is being managed. A briefing 
of the current forest practices (e.g. 60- 
year rotations, lack of sensitive species 
management plan, extensive road build- 
ing) and a tour of a nearby clearcut con- 
vinced us that action was needed. 

Saturday night, we shivered around 
a blazing campfire. Among our ranks 
were EF!ers from New Hampshire to 
North Carolina, from Arizona to 
Washington, and from the Southeast 
Alaska Conservation Council and the 

Woodpeckers’ 

Rebellion 

by Bushjuan 

The Woodpeckers Rebellion anti- 
clearcutting Pow Wow, held near Paoli, 
Indiana, September 25-27, brougKTTcT 
"gether forest advocates from 20 states, 
ranging from passive, lobbying-oriented 
conservationists to radical direct action- 
ists. Organized largely by the redoubt- 
able Ned Fritz, author of Sterile Forest, 
the Pow Wow featured speeches by two 
Congressmen and many environmental 
leaders, music by Bill Oliver and local 
fiddle players, and strategizing by the 
200 or so participants. The setting was 
conducive to forming plans for action: 
The idyllic Lazy Black Bear Farm in 
the Hoosier National Forest lies near 
tiny remnants of old growth in one of 
the most threatened forests in the US. 
Indeed several speakers labeled the 
forest plan for the Hoosier (now out in 
final form and under appeal by environ- 
mentalists) “the worst” of the 72 National 
Forest plans so far released. 

COWS Out of Mt. 
Diablo! 

by Mark Rhoades 

Editor’s note: In our Eostar 87 issue, 
we reported on the exciting possibility 
of the California Department of Parks 
removing cattle from Mt. Diablo State 
Park. The following is an update on the 
battle between ranchers and environ- 
mentalists over the issue of grazing in 
Mt. Diablo Park. 

On September 22, another meeting 
was held by the Mt. Diablo State Park 
planning team to discuss the possible 
removal of most cattle from the park. 
Unlike the last meeting, where environ- 
mentalists were scarcely represented, 
15 Earth Firstlers came to this meeting, 
staging beforehand a protest in front 
of the auditorium where the meeting 
was to take place. Opposing us were 
the ranchers, developers, and as- 
sociated scum. The meeting became a 
heated debate between them and us. 

For the sake of brevity I will mention 
only a couple arguments presented in 
the debate. I will designate ranchers’ 
opinions with an “M” for moronic, and 
our opinions with an “I” for intelligent. 

1) M: Cattle eat grass, which reduces 
fire hazards. 

I: Records kept over the past five years 
indicate that cattle had little if any ef- 
fect on fires. When cattle overgraze 
enough to suppress fire, it is during the 
wrong time of year. Also, cattle have 
been removed from areas like Lake 
Tahoe, Crystal Cove, and parts of Liver- 
more, where alternative methods of fire 
suppression have proven effective. 


Sea Sheperd Society. On Sunday we 
painted signs and planned our assault 
on the timber beasts of the GWNF. 

We were all too happy to leave the 
campground on Monday morning, after 
three days of harassment by the local 
Freddies (claimed by a sober Bob Muel- 
ler to be an acronym for ‘Futile Rape 
Eagerly Done and Done in Endless Se- 


Pow Wow participants set tentative 
plans for protests on October 24, a 
national day of actions against clearcuts 
on National Forests. Woodpecker rebels, 
including Earth Firstlers in Texas and 
places east, will bring the media to 
clearcuts in National Forests and plant 
trees or perform other types of symbolic 
protest to call public attention to the 
need for Congressional action to stop 
clearcutting. 

One of the US representatives who 
spoke, Jim Johnston (D-IN), is willing 
to introduce a bill to limit clearcutting 
on National Forests to 25% of each 
forest. Johnston, although a junior 
member of Congress, does have clout 
on forest issues, for he serves on a fores- 
try subcommittee in the House. 
Clearly, such a bill is too weak, but Pow 
Wow participants gained some encour- 
agement from the mere fact that a limit 
on Forest Service abuse may be in sight. 

Few participants, however, were en- 
couraged by the words of a guest 
speaker who will soon be superinten- 
dent of the Hoosier National Forest. 
This Freddie bureaucrat was typical of 
his ilk — an amicable man, not overly 
astute, with a propensity toward pre- 
varication. Thanks to Texas Earth 


2) M: It will cost taxpayers much money 
to reseed the mountain with native 
grasses. 

I: True, however, taxpayers had to foot 
the bill to have the non-native Crested 
Wheat Grass planted for the ranchers. 
The state (and nation) would save 
money in the long run by ending welfare 
ranching. 

Earth First! is now planning another 
protest for October 26 in front of the 
Parks and Recreation offices in Sac- 
ramento. If all else fails, we plan to file 
a lawsuit to force the Parks Department 
to enforce its own codes. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: The ranchers 
are fighting so vigorously because 
they know that if they lose it will set 
a national precedent against welfare 
ranching. Your letters can help set 
this precedent. The Parks Department 
has proven to be sensitive to public 
pressure on this issue. Send com- 
ments and questions to: Stuart Hong, 
Gary Fregien, and Bob Hare, all of 
Mt. Diablo State Park General Plan- 
ning Team, CA Dept of Parks and Rec- 
reation, POB 942896, Sacramento, CA 
94296. For more information, contact 
Jeff Hoffman at 415-549-9534, or Mark 
Rhoades at 415-827-2320 or #21 Malta 
Circle, Concord, CA 94519. 

LETTERS FOR 
GOPHER TORTOISE 
URGENTLY NEEDED 

The Gopher Tortoise is key species 
of the Florida uplands. Its long, cool 
burrows provide needed shelter for 
dozens of other creatures, including the 
threatened Indigo Snake, the Florida 
Mouse and the Gopher Frog. These large 
vegetarian tortoises have lifespans com- 


quence’!), local sheriffs, and an obnox- 
ious campground host. Soon, 25 of us 
were marching toward the GWNF head- 
quarters in Harrisonburg. There to 
meet us were several TV networks and 
15 taciturn law enforcement agents and 
Freddies. Within minutes of initiating 
our sign-toting and chanting outside the 
headquarters, our numbers swelled to 


Firstlers, he faced a banner saying 
“Stop The Tree Nazis,” as he spoke to 
the yawning crowd. Following his in- 
sipid speech, Kalmiopsis protector Lou 
Gold countered his claims, in particular 
noting that until the overall cut on Na- 
tional Forests is reduced, no Freddies’ 
platitudes can hide the fact that our 
forests are being destroyed. 

During his designated speaking time, 
Lou Gold warned us that an anti-clear- 
cutting bill is not enough. The overall 
cut in National Forests must be re- 
duced. In separate conversation among 
EF!ers, Lou explained a regional differ- 
ence he noticed at the Pow Wow. Many 
Texas activists, largely because of the 
nature of their forests and the abuse 
thereof, perceive clearcutting to be the 
primary problem we must fight. Lou 
and other Northwest activists — realiz- 
ing that selection cutting could be 
nearly as bad on some steep lands as 
clearcutting and would, per force, con- 
sume more acreage for a given amount 
of timber — see excessive allowable cut 
on National Forests as at least as serious 
a problem. EF!ers at the Pow Wow 
agreed that fine goal is the end of all 
timber cutting on National Forests. 

Among other edifying speakers were 


parable to those of humans, reaching 
reproductive maturity between 10 and 
20 years of age and living to be 60 to 
80 years old. Eggs and young tortoises 
are very vulnerable to predation, how- 
ever; and, on average, a female tortoise 
produces young that survive to adult- 
hood only once in nine years. For this 
reason, the survival of the species de- 
pends upon those few tortoises which 
attain maturity continuing to produce 
clutches of eggs for many years. 

Gopher Tortoises and their burrow 
commensals are suffering a severe popu- 
lation decline in Florida, as a result of 
both increasing development on their 
upland habitat and continued human 
predation. In view of the reproductive 
biology of the Gopher Tortoise, even a 
low level of harvest of adult tortoises 
adversely affects the population. Wild- 
life biologists, the Gopher Tortoise 
Council and the Florida Nongame Wild- 
life Advisory Council have called for a 
moratorium on the harvest of Gopher 
Tortoises in Florida. The tortoises are 
legally protected in all other Southeast- 
ern states in which they have a signifi- 
cant range. 

Wth less than 25% of the live weight 
being edible meat, tortoises are expen- 
sive fare, consumed primarily out of the 
mistaken belief that they possess ap- 
hrodisiac or blood-pressure-lowering 
properties. Their consumption is often 
extremely inhumane as well as deleteri- 
ous to the species, since standard pro- 
cedure is to cut away the lower shell 
and remove the legs and limb girdles 
(all that is eaten) while the tortoise is 
alive, then leave it to die. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission will review the status 
of the Gopher Tortoise within the next 


75. After impromptu street theatre and 
informing the press of our motives, five 
of us ascended to the fourth floor — 
the bowels of the beast. The secretary 
informed us that “the Forest Supervisor 
is at a meeting and we don’t know where 
he is”! Minutes later we were informed 
that we could speak with the acting 
Forest Supervisor, but only one at a 
time. The “Spirit of the Bear” (an enig- 
matic man, in disguise, known to some 
by his initials ‘J.C.’) went to present 
our demands. The remaining four of us 
spoke with reporters and admired the 
small-scale replica of a logging truck 
and case of rattlesnake tails both prom- 
inently displayed on a wall. 

When Jasper reappeared, we were 
told that the acting (and exhausted) 
Forest Supervisor would not speak with 
any more of us and that we could ex- 
press our comments in letter form! In 
defiance of the Forest Circus, Bob 
Mueller stated the EF! demands to the 
press, during which time the head Beast 
was seen scurrying out a back door, a 
coward to the teeth. We abandoned the 
FS confines and rejoined our fellow 
protesters outside. The demonstration 
ended with a powerful howl — a remin- 
der of the wildness yet to return. 

We left the GWNF headquarters with 
renewed hope for the forests of the 
East. Appalachian Earth First! had 
made its debut, the Freddies were on 
the run, and most importantly — we 
knew we’d be back! 


Texans George Russell and Ned Fritz, 
and Deanne Kloepfer of The Wilderness 
Society. Deanne provided an overview 
of the Forest Service planning process, 
explaining how the FS is violating the 
National Forest Management Act — 
which news was especially grim consid- 
ering that NFMA would not adequately 
protect our forests even if obeyed. 

During a field trip to the Pioneer 
Mothers, a nearby 88-acre old growth 
preserve, a woman asked what to do 
when the appeals of FS plans fail. An 
EF'.er suggested putting one’s body be- 
tween the forest and its destroyers. This 
statement led to a lively discussion 
about EF! tactics. 

The Pow Wow ended with participants 
inspired to renew their struggles to pro- 
tect their National Forests. Many left 
with the impression that positive 
change will soon be forced upon the 
Forest Service. 

Editor’s note: We will soon report 
about plans for a national day of EF! 
protests against the Forest Service. This 
Forest Service D-Day will be largely or- 
ganized by the legendary Mike Roselle, 
and may take place on John Muir’s 
birthday next April. 


month, and the decision to close the har- 
vest could be made at this time. If the 
season on tortoises is allowed to remain 
open, tortoises in Florida will face a new 
threat: Since developers of upland habitat 
are now frequently being required to 
have tortoise colonies relocated to other 
sites, often at considerable expense, 
a systematic recruitment of tortoise 
“pullers” to rid land of toroises is likely 
to occur. There is evidence that this is 
already happening. On October 4, a 160- 
acre Alachua County development site 
was reportedly overrun with pullers, 
using the flags set out by a relocation 
consulting firm to find and empty over 
100 active burrows. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write in sup- 
port of harvest closure to: Colonel 
Robert M Brantly, FL Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, 620 S Meri- 
dian St, Tallahassee, FL 32301. Letters 
to Governor Martinez and legislators 
will help too. 
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was rudely shattered, however, when 
loggers swarmed toward them and 
swept the area for supporters. They 
threatened to cut down the tree-sitters, 
but then set up camp when they realized 
they could not convince the sitters to 
descend. The loggers were pissed be- 
cause Greg and Jane had escaped last 
time. However, as time passed with 
Greg and Jane in the trees again, they 
couldn’t help but begin to respect the 
tree-lovers’ convictions. 

On their fifth morning in the trees, 
Tarzan and Jane greeted the sheriff and 
asked for a ride to town. In an atmos- 
phere of good cheer on the part of protes- 
ters, loggers, and cops, the tree-sitters 
surrendered. They now face several 
charges and civil action. 


Greg King hanging 170 feet in the air to string the “Save The Old Grmvth” banner on MAXXAM land. 


Tarzan and 
Jane Swing 
Through 
Redwoods 
Again 

by Mokai 

Editor’s note: The day before sending 
the text to our typesetter, we received a 
news flash from northern California, 
where Northcoast Earth First! has just 


completed another daring action in 
defense of Humboldt County’s Coast 
Redwoods. This is the latest in an es- 
calating EF! campaign to save the 
world’s largest remaining area of 
privately owned old growth redwoods. 

After Greg’s and Jane’s last adventur- 
ous escape from the timber baron’s 
guards (see last issue) Northcoast 
California Earth First! yearned for 
more action. Visions of a banner flying 
where a helicopter could film it grew 
in the minds of tree-huggers wandering 
the riparian flat at endangered All 
Species Creek. 

So it was with enthusiasm that on 
September 27 Jane and Greg commenced 
climbing two more giant redwoods. 
Eighty feet up, they erected platforms 


Photo by Joe Cempa. 

and hauled up gear. They then sus- 
pended between the two trees a 40 foot 
banner. We had notified the media of 
the tree climb, and all that remained 
for a successful action was for the re- 
porters to arrive, go up in a chopper, 
photograph, then land in the adjacent 
clearcut and take shots of the gory scene. 
We had decided to let the MAXXAM 
timber company (the corporation that 
bought Pacific Lumber and now owns 
the forest) leam of our action through 
the media — which they did. As local 
TV and national press broke the story, 
MAXXAM came hunting for the tree- 
sitters. 

During the two days it took the log- 
gers to find them, our heroes enjoyed 
a rest from their actions. Their peace 


Skis & Steam 
Threaten 
Eastern Sierra 

by Teneiya 

The Eastern Sierra is facing new 
threats needing our immediate atten- 
tion. The threats include proposals for 
more ski areas and for more geothermal 
projects. 

SKI DEVELOPMENT: For informa- 
tion on the proposed ski developments, 
see EF!, Brigid 1987. Also, write to 
Dean McAlister, POB 148, Mammoth 
Lakes, CA 93546 and request a copy of 
the draft EIR for the proposed Sherwin 
Ski Area. Submit comments on the 
EIR. State your opposition to any new 
ski development in the Sierra. See next 
issue for more info. 

GEOTHERMAL DEVELOPMENT: 
Four proposals for 10-megawatt power 
plants are being reviewed in Mammoth 
Lakes, California. The plants would be 
in the same area as an existing geother- 
mal plant near the junction of Highways 
203 and 395. All of the proposed projects 
would have their own fluid transmission 
lines, power lines, access roads, produc- 
tion and re-injection wells, and an acre 
of electrical generating turbines and 
cooling towers. The electricity to be 
generated would be fed into Southern 
California Edison’s grid. 

Negative effects that these projects 
would have include: 

1) Drawdown of the shallow freshwater 
aquifer due to cooling water needs; 
Mammoth Lakes already has a shortage 
of water. 

2) Degradation of the freshwater eco- 
systems of Hot Creek and Mammoth 
Creek due to accidental spills of geo- 
thermal fluids or chemicals and 
sedimentation from construction 
runoff. 

3) Economic and esthetic losses if spring 
temperatures or flow rates were reduced 
in the Hot Creek Gorge as a result of 
geothermal fluid extraction. 

The first proposed project, Mammoth/ 
Chance, is proposed by Bonneville 
Pacific of Salt Lake City. The Mono 
County Planning Commission denied 
their conditional use permit. Bonneville 
Pacific will appeal that decision. 

The second project, Mammoth Pacific 
II & III, is proposed by the operator 


of the existing Mammoth Pacific I plant. 
The use permit for Mammoth Pacific II 
was approved by the Mono County Plan- 
ning Commission. Sierra Club will ap- 
peal this decision. Mammoth Pacific III 
will probably be approved later. 

The third project, PLES I, is also 
being proposed by the operator of Mam- 
moth Pacific I. PLES I would be on 
Forest Service land and under BLM 
jurisdiction. BLM will undoubtedly ap- 
prove this project. This project needs 
an Air Quality permit from the Great 
Basin Unified Air Pollution Control 
District. 

What you can do: Write to the Mono 
County Board of Supervisors, POB 715, 
Bridgeport, CA 93517, supporting the 
decision of the Planning Commission 
on Mammoth/Chance and the Sierra 
Club’s appeal on Mammoth Pacific II. 
Write to the Great Basin Unified Air 
Pollution Control District, 157 Short 
St, Suite 6, Bishop, CA 93514, asking 
them to deny the Air Quality permit 
to PLES I. Write to the BLM, 873, N 
Main St, Bishop, CA 93514, asking 
them to deny the use permit. For in- 
formation, write Eastern Sierra EF!, 
POB 22, Lee Vining, CA 93541. 

Maine EF! Focuses 
on Land 
Speculator 

by Gary Lawless 

During the Earth First! meeting at 
the Gulf of Maine Bioregional Congress 
in August, people from several states 
mentioned the Patten Corporation as a 
particularly prominent enemy of the en- 
vironment. We recommend the August 
21 issue of the Maine Times for their 
investigative report on Patten, the 
largest corporate land speculator in 
New England. We ask you to join us in 
actions against Patten, as a beginning 
issue for EF! in New England. 

Three-fourths of Patten’s customers 
come from the Boston area. Patten 
gives a slide show sales pitch to these 
people, which is advertised in Boston 
newspapers and on the radio. We 
suggest that Earth First !ers attend 
these events and either 1) watch the 
show and then ask hard questions; or 
2) picket and leaflet outside the show, 


letting people know the real practices 
of the Patten organization. (The New 
York state attorney general’s office 
charged Patten with false advertising, 
including making “incomplete state- 
ments” about costs and financing 
methods. In Vermont the consumer fraud 
division of the state attorney general’s 
office is investigating Patten. Patten is 
guilty of failing to meet state and local 
environmental regulations; locating sub- 
divisions in small New England towns, 
which lack strong zoning controls; using 
legal loopholes to avoid state environ- 
mental review; and buying some of New 
England’s unique natural areas — espe- 
cially waterfront properties — to sub- 
divide. See Maine Times, 8-21.) If you 
know dates and locations, tell us so we 
can give information to others. 

We hope to list and map Patten loca- 
tions. We recently visited one of their 
sites, and found it to be completely de- 
serted, except for bulldozers, trucks 
and other equipment. We urge you to visit 
these sites, perhaps leaving placards or 
other reminders of our displeasure with 
this destruction of pristine habitat for 
profit. Be creative. We will serve as an 
information center for site and presen- 
tation locations. We need people to 
write letters, leaflet, and generally 
spread the word on Patten. Contact us: 
Gulf of Maine Earth First!, 61 Maine 
St, Brunswick, ME 04011 (207-729- 
5083). 

Gary Lawless, EF!’s Maine contact, 
wrote a longer version of this for a 
GOMEF! news alert. 

Update on the 
Tongass National 
Forest 

by SEACC 

Momentum is building for the 
campaign of the Southeast Alaska 
Conservation Council (SEACC) to 
reform management of the Tongass 
National Forest (see Brigid 86). At 
latest count, 137 representatives and 13 
senators have co-sponsored the Tongass 
Timber Reform Act (HR 1516 in the 
House; S 708 in the Senate). The bill 
would help restrain the Freddies, who, 


in effect, pay two Southeast Alaska pulp 
mills, one of which is Japanese-owned, 
to clear virgin old growth forest. The 
Forest Service presently loses 99 cents 
per dollar invested in Tongass timbering, 
for an average annual loss of $50 million. 
The Tongass Timber Reform Act (TTRA) 
would amend the Alaska Lands Act of 
1980 by subjecting the present automatic 
Tongass subsidy of at least $40 million 
to annual Congressional appropriations 
scrutiny, and canceling the accompany- 
ing harvest goal of 450 million board 
feet per year. It would also end the 
exemption of the Tongass from certain 
provisions of the National Forest 
Management Act. 

Nonetheless, the TTRA would do 
little more than bring the Tongass to 
the same level of mismanagement prac- 
ticed on other National Forests. Thus, 
SEACC is working to add strengthening 
amendments in the House to cancel the 
two pulp mills’ 50-year contracts and 
to designate more Wilderness on the 
Tongass. Presently, Louisiana Pacific- 
Ketchikan and Alaska Pulp Company — 
the pulp mill owners — have unpre- 
cedented power to demand profits on 
the timber they purchase no matter 
what the cost of the timber sale to the 
US taxpayers — this despite the fact 
that the two companies have breached 
their contracts and defrauded the gov- 
ernment. If key habitat areas are not 
protected and the pulp mills are not di- 
vested of these contracts, Tongass high 
volume old growth will be liquidated in 
20-40 years. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Send letters to your representative 
and senators asking them to co- 
sponsor HR 1516 and S 708 and 
support strengthening amendments. 
Write soon, as amendments will be 
added during mark-up, probably in 
November. Addresses are: representa- 
tive, US House of Representatives, 
Wash., DC 20515; senators, US Senate, 
DC 20510. If you want more informa- 
tion, or would like to host a slide or 
video show, contact SEACC’s tempo- 
rary DC office: SEACC, c/o National 
Audubon Society, 801 Pennsylvania 
Ave, SE, DC 20003. 


SEACC, led by EF! co-founder Bart 
Koehler, has become one of the most ef- 
fective regional mldemess groups in the 
US. (Donations can be sent to SEACC, 
POB 021692, Juneau, AK 99802.) 
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Alien Nation 


*♦*♦<►********♦ 


Editors’ note: The following is from 
the newsletter “AliemNation,” written 
by a group of eco-mutualist's who con- 
demn both thelTeep ecology of Earth 
First! and the social ecology of Murray 
Bookchin for their failure “to unify the 
social and ecological world views.” 

This newsletter has been created in 
order to put forth our group’s under- 
standing about the organization, Earth 
First! This newsletter is not meant to 
be an expose, but rather a point of de- 
parture for us from what we consider 
dangerous tendencies within Earth 
First! Our active involvement with the 
radical ecology movement continues 
and we hope this newsletter will help 
us better understand the long process 
still ahead of us. 

After much internal discussion about 
how to address the issues, we decided 
to put out a newsletter in the form of 
an open letter to both the anarchist and 
radical ecology movements. We hope 
this newsletter will stimulate the types 
of discussions and analysis that allow 
us to be critical and yet constructive. 

Our group in Olympia, Washington, 
has been working with Earth First! for 
about one year. Our original decision 
to join EF! was based on a perceived 
coincidence of philosophical and action- 
oriented points of view. We are anarch- 
ist communalists. That is, we believe 
in no state, anti-authoritarian relations, 
and communal living and decision mak- 
ing. Direct action is also an essential 
part of our belief. Theories and 
philosophies must be put into action 
(e.g. sabotage) or it all remains an intel- 
lectual arm-chair game. We also believe 
in a philosophical position we articulate 
as eco-mutualism, that is, that human 
society and the natural worl d are not 
mutually "exclusive. We must learn to 
live in an harmonious relationship with 
each other and the natural world with- 
out dominance of any sort as part of 
our lifestyles. When we first read the 
EF! literature coming out of Tucson, 
we were attracted to common ideas we 
shared with EF! We were excited about 
the strong statements regarding an 
anarchistieally organized movement, a 
non-hierarchical structure, and an em- 
phasis on decentralized direct action 
emanating from local groups. But even 
with this coincidental merging of ideas, 
there were troubling tendencies that we 
perceived within the EF! journal. For 
this reason, we had hesitation in calling 
ourselves members of EF! 

EF! claims to be a movement, and 
not an organization, which contains 
many diverse and, at times, contradic- 
tory political philosophies and tactical 
positions. No one characterization can 
describe the “rank and file” of the vari- 
ous EF! regional and local groups. How- 
ever, a dominant point of view and a 
distinct image has been cultivated and 
maintained within the organizational 
journal that comes out of Tucson. This 
i mage of a “rough and ready, red- 
ne cked, alcoholic," 'kick-ass hornbre but 
to protect the wilderness” reeks of 
sexism, racism ancTtBe"worst kind of 
wild west imagery. While it is an image 
obviously not shared by many of the 
people who gravitate to the direct ac- 
tions of EF!, it is still the image that 


must ultimately be identified as Earth 
First! since none other is portrayed. It 
has become the opinion of our group 
that this image and point of view is real 
within the upper e chelons of EF! and 
is extrem ely right wing, if not decidedly 
fascist in its orientation. 

These conclusions are based upon two 
events which occurred this summer. 
One was the anarchist gathering in Min- 
neapolis and the other was the EF! ren- 
dezvous. There was a distinct criticism 
of EF! that we encountered at the con- 
vention from a person from Fifth Estate 
who presented ample evidence that EF! 
not only was racist in its approach, but 
fascist in its attitude about censorship 
and authoritarian control. At the work- 
shop on monkey-wrenching which we 
conducted, we argued that, yes, there 
were these tendencies in EF!, but that 
there wasn’t an organization in America 
that didn’t have some of these tenden- 
cies in it. We felt that EF! was the first 
anarchistieally oriented mass organiza- 
tion that has existed in a long time in 
America. There seemed to be room for 
progressive anarchists to work and 
struggle within the movement. We left 
the convention feeling positive about 
the events and determined to raise some 
of those more disturbing questions at 
the rendezvous. 

The rendezvous presented us with 
what we felt was a perfect occasion to 
share with EF! the anarchist literature 
we had obtained at the gathering and 
the book we had published. It was an 
opportunity to talk about anti-au- 
thoritarianism and non-hierarchical re- 
lationships. We set up a small literature 
table at the ga thering place where other 
literature was available. Our reception 
was favorable with many. 

One of the items we wished to present 
for discussion was a letter Ed Abbey 
had written to the “Bloomsbury Re- 
view” (April-May 1986). We were dis- 
turbed to learn of his stance on immig- 
ration which we viewed as overtly ra- 
cist. Abbey approached us while we 
were tabling and one of our group ques- 
tioned him about the letter. Our position 
was that the article ignored imperialism 
and exploitation upon the Third World 
by developed capitalist and socialist 
countries. Abbey’s response was wrap- 
ped in a biological “control of popula- 
tion” theory and an ethnocentric view 
of northern European culture as being 
the supreme culture. Others joined the 
discussion until it became a lively de- 
bate attended by a crowd of about 30. 
To our astonishment though, the argu- 
ment was halted suddenly by the Ren- 
dezvous Committee. They attempted to 
shut the open discussion down by using 
several tactics. We were asked who we 
were, what we had to do with EF!, what 
our books had to do with EF!, and what 
anarchism had to do with EF! Though 
we were perplexed with these attempts 
to discredit us, we readily explained our 
motivations for being at the rendez- 
vous. The Committee then announced 
that we were not allowed to remain and 
sell our books because of a new rule 
which had been created on the spot. If 
we failed to comply with the decidedly 
selective enforcement of this rule (the 
continued on page 18 


“Dangerous” *♦—* •• 
Tendencies in 
Earth First!? 


An Introduction *♦*♦♦**♦*♦***♦** 

It has been surprising to some of us that the Earth First! movement has come 
under so little criticism during the past seven years. We are, after all, turning our 
backs on the central notion of anthropocentrism that fuels Marxism, Capitalism, 
Christianity and Secular Humanism alike. Moreover, we have been associated with 
some decidedly impolite methods of expressing our point of view. It was then with 
almost a sense of relief that we heard of Sen. James A . McClure’s ( a Republican 
senator from Idaho representing the Louisiana-Pacific timber company) attacking 
of Earth First! on the floor of the Senate this year. Several other worthies for the 
forest industry, including the nationally syndicated columnist. Tom, Sowell , joined 
in. The new-famous spiking incident at the Groveland L-P mill in California was 
the impetus for these attacks. 

More surprising were the charges of “fascism” and “racism” directed at Dave 
Foreman from several inconsequential “anarchist” punkzines in the US and Canada. 
These themes were then picked up by the Big Daddy of American Anarchism, Murray 
Bookchin, in a papal bull he delivered at the Greens Conference in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, this July. Lumbering like the WWII German battleship Bismarck, 
Bookchin directed his heavy guns towards a variety of targets including Deep 
Ecologists like Devall, Sessions, and Naess, “eco-la-la” proponents like eco-feminist 
Charlene Spretnak, and “macho-mountain-men" and “eco-brutalists” like Dave 
Foreman. 

Concurrently, a group of “eco-mutualists” from Olympia, Washington, got into 
several brouhahas at the Round River Rendezvous with Earth First! ers with whom 
they did not agree. Returning home, they produced a newsletter (Alien-Nation) to 
point out “dangerous tendencies within the Earth First! movement.” 

There have been other attempts both within and without Earth First! over the 
last year to encourage EF! to “mellow-out,” shed its combative or “misanthropic” 
image, and otherwise become more “humanitarian. ” 

Although The Earth First! Journal does not purport to represent the “official” 
viewpoint of the Earth First! tribe, we feel it is important to bring to you, our 
readers, a discussion of this situation. This special section, then, tries to do just 
that. We are unfortunately unable to print Murray Bookchin’s salvo ( not only for 
its longwindedness but also because it is copyrighted by him and he told one EF!er 
at the Amherst gathering that he wouldn’t allow anything of his to be reprinted in 
EF!). We do encourage those of you interested to order a copy of “Social Ecology 
Versus Deep Ecology” for $1.00 from Bookchin’s Green Perspectives outfit, POB 111, 
Burlington, VT 051+02. It is worth reading. 

We are presenting the Alien-Nation critique of Earth First! , although we forewarn 
the reader that there are differing views of what happened at the RRR than those 
they present. We hope to offer a reply from a member of the 87 RRR Committee 
in the Yule issue. One of the more thoughtful and articulate critiques of Earth 
First! comes from a previously unnoticed group called the International Music 
Workers Union. We appreciate their concern and include their commentary. We 
particularly compliment them on the exhaustive research and analysis which led 
them to their fair and high-minded position. 


Prof. R. Wills Flowers from the University of Florida responds to Bookchin without 
hesitation despite Bookchin’s formidable intellectual armament. And, naturally, 
Dave Foreman, being the eco-brute and macho Daniel Boone that he is, can’t sit 
idly by with such fine opportunities at which to aim his typically bombastic, misan- 
thropic pontifications . He treats us with two! essays, one entitled “Whither Earth 
First!” which is largely a restatement of his speech at this year’s Rendezvous, and 
the other concerning immigration from the south, entitled “Sanctuary — Is It A 
Solution?” The charming Chim Blea weighs into the debate with her analysis regard- 
ing the nastiness of the attacks in “Cat Tracks.” 

Flippancy notwithstanding, these are important issues for EF! and Foreman 
does lay down the gauntlet. Where does Earth First! stand? Where do Earth First! ers 
stand? In the Yule issue we will present several additional essays on this subject 
and we elicit letters from our readers in response to all of this. Your views, hopefully 
thoughtful ones, are encouraged. 

— The Editors 
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“Dangerous” 


Tendenci 


Green Party, Animal Lib, and Rain- 
forest Network were some of the other 
political perspectives represented on 
the tables) we could be forcibly re- 
moved. When told we had to leave, it 
became apparent to us that any open 
discussion, including criticism, was not 
going to be tolerated. We were faced 
with suppression. To our dismay, our 
ideas were perceived as a threat; this 
was clouded in their sophisticated tactic 
of condemning the selling of material. 

The Committee allegedly took a vote 
on our fate and we were told to attend 
to plead our case. Our group decided 
not to attend, on principle that we were 
being arbitrarily harassed about our 
books. After all, other organizations 
were distributing their information, we 
weren’t even claiming to be a separate 
organization, and EF! thought it was 
fine to sell material as long as 50% was 
contributed to them. 

The next day, we set up the lit table 
and were immediately approached by 
Committee members who said that they 
had decided we could not stay and sell 
our books. We felt that was purposely 
obscuring the real issue, censorship, so 
we agreed to distribute our material 
asking for donation only. When it be- 
came apparent to them that we would 
not leave and not wishing to focus more 
attention on us, they agreed to our 
terms. We asked them if they under- 
stood what anarchism means. They de- 
nounced anarchy as equivalent to chaos 
and left hurriedly. 

After this incident, we felt it was im- 
portant to seek other people who called 
themselves anarchists, and people in- 
terested in the ideas of anarchy. A pro- 
posal was put forth to organize an affin- 
ity meeting in the form of an “anarchist 
potluck” that evening. We attended 
with the intent of opening discussion 
on anarchy and how it related to EF! 
It was a surprise to find 50 people 
gathered at the potluck. Considerably 
varied views of anarchy were expres- 
sed. Many there felt strongly about in- 
dividualism and their desire to express 
it with freedom. Only a handful of 
people talked about anarchy in terms 
of a political, as opposed to personal, 
philosophy. 

We were concerned that a movement 
which calls itself non-hierarchical seems 
to have a central power structure. We 
felt this was manifested by Tucson’s 
tight control over the journal and 
money. One of our group mentioned an 
interest in a dialogue on this and was 
shouted down. We were told that if we 
didn’t like the general EF! view, we 
could start our own paper. Again, open 
discussion in the form of criticism, 
which we feel is vital to the growth of 
any movement, was short circuited. 

Another of our group presented an 
issue which disturbed us deeply. An ar- 
ticle entitled “Population and AIDS” in 
the EF! journal May, 1987 by Miss Ann 
Thropy (a man’s pseudonym) advocated 
the AIDS virus as a necessary solution 
to control human population. We were 


outraged at the idea that if the AIDS 
epidemic didn’t exist, radical environ- 
mentalists would have to invent it. Our 
position was that as anarchists within 
EF!, we needed to combat this type of 
attitude at all levels. No one responded 
to our viewpoint and it fell flat. Instead 
some people attacked our group for 
criticizing Ed Abbey’s stance on immig- 
ration. They not only supported his 
view wholeheartedly, but further elabo- 
rated by . suggesting that a new small 
pox virus should be released on the 
world. 

That night a group paraded up and 
down the campsite under the guise of 
darkness, cracking a bullwhip and 
chanting “No more Earth First! 
wimps.” “Down with humans,” “I’m a 
humanoid” and other such macho slo- 
gans. Many of us considered this be- 
havior nothing short of KKK type tac- 
tics and wanted nothing to do with 
people who practice such cowardly in- 
timidation. We knew that a definite 
crossroads had been reached with the 
EF! organization and that our direction 
needed to be discussed carefully be- 
tween ourselves. 

This article is the outcome of that dis- 
cussion and our conclusions are as fol- 
lows. It is clear that the anarchy that 
is (was) advocated by the EF! organiz- 
ers is of the libertarian type. Liber- 
tarianism is based on the idea of “li- 
mited” government and an extreme 
right wing form of laissez faire small 
capitalist society. To have a “Don’t Tread 
on Me” banner and huge American flag 
at the “Sagebrush Patriots Rally” does 
not represent the type of anarchy we 
advocate. The “rugged individualism” 
of the American frontier is the ideal of 
the EF! organizers. 

We also feel that our philosophy of 
eco-mutualism, which attempts to 
realize an harmonious relationship be- 
tween the natural and what we call 
human society (and this is the only way 
for survival), is not compatible with the 
direction that deep ecology is taking 
EF! Social relationships cannot be ig- 
nored in our approach. We advocate per- 
sonal and social revolutionary measures 
to transform our relationships into non- 
dominating ones. The deep ecology of 
EF! is becoming human hating and fi- 
nally a racist ideal for advanced 
capitalist countries to maintain their 
dominance over the rest of the world 
and its resources. Believing that nature 
has intrinsic worth is only part of the 
equation. Without the social transfor- 
mation to an egalitarian society, deep 
ecology (EF! style) can lead to the idea 
of the “life-boat” theory; that is, the 
advanced capitalist societies fending off 
the rest of the world’s masses to main- 
tain their survival. The idea that we 
must protect what we have and stop 
eco-destruction in order to maintain our 
lifestyles is ultimately fascist. 

Our group will continue to work for 
the revolutionary changes that are 
necessary if we are all (human and the 



natural world) to survive. We will no 
longer work under the EF! banner. 
Whether or not we will work with rank 
and file people from EF! depends on 
factors that must be evaluated on a case 
by case basis. We will remain principled 
in our criticism and offer it to anyone 
who asks why we mil not work as EF! 
We hope many within EF! will begin 


to criticize the fascist tendencies within 
EF! We will support those that do. We 
must recognize that at the upper levels 
of the organization is a dangerous and 
manipulative right-wing core. Under- 
neath the green is the ugly growth of 
fascism, and it must be rooted out. 

Alien-Nation can be reached at POB 
10122, Olympia, WA 98502. 


OF OLD WINE IN 
NEW BOTTLES 
Taking up Bookchin’s 


Challenge • 

by R. Wills Flowers 

The deep ecology movement has in 
the last three years caught the public 
attention with amazing speed. With any 
movement, success spawns criticism, 
which is healthy, and envy, which is not. 
Recently, Murray Bookchin published his 
“challenge for the ecology movement”: 
Social Ecology versus Deep Ecology 
(Green Perspectives, summer 87; avail- 
able from POB 111, Burlington, VT 
05402). Bookchin’s purpose is to 
supplant deep ecology with his own 
brand of social activism, “social ecol- 
ogy.” His critique of deep ecology is far 
reaching and strident. It is also rich in 
obfuscation, deception, and pointless 
invective. 

Much of Bookchin’s attack is directed 
at Bill Devall, Dave Foreman, Arne 
Naess, and George Sessions. These 
writers can deal with the stream of mis- 
representations and gratuitous insults 
directed at them. My purpose here is 
to discuss some of Bookchin’s more gen- 
eral attacks and his own ideological 
merchandise. 

Ecofascism, the imagined 
and the real 

In recent years the term “ecofascism” 
has repeatedly been used in criticism 
of deep ecology, green politics, and even 
mainstream environmentalism. The 
term carries on a tradition from the 
1960s when protesters yelled “Nazi” or 
“Fascist” at anyone who disagreed with 
them. The whole concept has been 
trivialized. Thus, National Review tries 
to link the German Greens to Hitler, 
and the director of the National Society 
for Medical Research tries to tar animal 
rights activists with a Third Reich brush 
(see Utne Reader, Feb/Mar 85 and 
April/May 85, respectively). The advent 
of deep ecology, however, has brought 
the squawks of “ecofascism” from a dif- 
ferent quarter: philosophers like 
Richard Watson and Murray Bookchin 
and even animal rights theorists like 
Tom Regan. Criticisms vary but the 
common denominator seems to be that 
the wrath of these worthies is triggered 
whenever some environmentalist 
suggests that biological realities may re- 
quire curbs on rampant individualism. 

Bookchin seems especially fond of the 
term “ecofascism.” He attempts to re- 
vive some of its shock value by reciting 
some minutiae of Third Reich culture: 
“blood-and-soil” cults, “naturalism” and 
the like. In so doing, he confuses Nazi 
substance with Nazi propaganda. On 
their way to power, Goebbels and his 
staff incorporated into Nazi propaganda 
every aspect of German life that could 
increase political support. Two popular 
movements at the time were 
“naturalism;” and “anti-capitalism.” 
Bookchin recognizes Nazi “anti- 
capitalism” as a vote-getting ploy. This 
is one of many examples of Bookchin’s 
double standard: “anti-capitalism” is 
“good” so its connection to Nazism must 
be superficial; “naturalism” is “bad” so 
it must be integrally connected with 
Nazism. 

Despite the oceans of ink spilled since 
1945, it is still difficult to understand 
what Hitler sought (perhaps this partly 
accounts for Bookchin’s confusion). An 
exceptionally good discussion of this is 
John Tolland’s biography of the Nazi 
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leader. In his review of Hitler’s rise to 
power, Tolland finds that the prison 
term marked the turning point. Before 
that, Hitler was just one of many anti- 
Semitic rabble-rousers in German poli- 
tics. After his prison term, Hitler began 
to emerge from the pack of de- 
magogues, gain influential friends in 
the industrial and military classes, and 
gain popularity with the “mainstream.” 
The key event, Tolland found, was the 
writing of Hitler’s book; not Mein 
Kampf, as is usually assumed, but a 
second unpublished manuscript in 
which he developed a unified political 
program. This program linked anti- 
Semitism and Lebensraum: Germany 
would seize the vast “unoccupied” lands 
to the east and develop them. The en- 
demic inhabitants would give way to the 
progress of the unprecedentedly gifted 
Germanic Civilization. In short, if Tol- 
land is correct, Hitler was an early and 
offbeat practitioner of 

developmentalism. 

Only deep ecologists and some other 
environmentalists have attacked the an- 
thropocentrism that spawned both de- 
velopmentalism and Nazism. Deep ecol- 
ogy as advocated by Naess, Devall and 
Sessions is the most thorough critique 
of anthropocentrism and the most com- 
plete philosophical and political 
alternative. 

There are more important things to 
be gained from considering this topic 
than merely parrying barbs from Book- 
chin and his ilk. Although nearly half 
a century has passed since the 
Holocaust, this event still seems to 
cause mental blocks in the analytical 
powers of mainstream historians and so- 
cial commentators. In an article in The 
New Republic (10-27-86), Irving Howe 
expressed their dilemma: “Our subject 
resists the usual capacities of the 
mind... it leaves us intellectually dis- 
armed. . . Neither encompassing theory 
nor religious faith enables us to. . . 
understand the final solution.” 

This is because conventional theory 
and religion are anthropocentrically 
based. Some of the mystification disap- 
pears when a more biocentric outlook 
is adopted. Hitler and his henchmen 
looked at Eastern Europe in much the 
same way multinational tycoons look at 
a rainforest today. The New Order ideol- 
ogy of the Master Race took the tradi- 
tional “gap” between humans and non- 
humans and shifted it inward so as to 
leave most Eastern Europeans and Rus- 
sians on the wrong side of the border. 
This opened formerly illegal ways of de- 
aling with unwanted people. In the 
early stages of the invasion of Russia, 
Nazi planners decided to let Ukraine 
residents starve in the coming winter 
as they had no “practical value” in the 
New Order version of progress. Many 
writers have concentrated on the de- 
humanization campaign the Nazis 
launched against Jews and most other 
non-Aryans. Yet few have noticed a 
basic anthropocentric hypocrisy: what 
is accepted as a matter of course when 
humans are doing it to animals becomes 
“unparalleled evil” when humans do the 
same to other humans. In the Nazi anti- 
Semitic media blitz, even highly edu- 
cated people not only accepted Master 
Racism but even volunteered to partici- 
pate in its vilest activities. They had 
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accepted the idea that some people were 
less than “human,” and in our human- 
centered civilization there’s nothing re- 
markable about shipping non-humans in 
boxcars or working them to death. That 
is how the “culture of Goethe, Schiller 
and Beethoven could produce 
Auschwitz.” 

A biocentric look at this historical 
episode also reveals lessons for the fu- 
ture. After World War I, Germany, a 
nation saturated with ideas of “prog- 
ress” and “development” found itself 
shrunken, stripped of its colonies, and 
running out of resources. What the war 
did to Germany, the growth-mania of 
today will soon do to many other coun- 
tries. When all exploitable resources 
have been exploited, will developmen- 
talism wither away? Or will new classes 
of “exploitable” victims be created to 
keep the engine of “progress” running? 

Bookchin the deep ecologist; Book- 
chin the anti-deep ecologist 

After reading Bookchin’s lengthy 
tiracles against deep ecology, the reader 
might be surprised to learn that in 1984 
Bookchin contributed an essay to a book 
on this now-repellent subject {Deep 
Ecology, Michael Tobias, ed., Avant 
Books, 1984). In that anthology (not to 
be confused with Devall’s and Sessions’ 
Deep Ecology), Bookchin appeared with 
Naess, Sessions, Catton and Garrett 
.Harden, (who this summer on national" - * 
TV ma d e th e same suggestion about 
Ethiopia that Dave Foreman made to 
Simply hiving magazine, i.e., sending 
aid to the starving millions ultimately 
Increases the numbers that suffer). 
Bookchin 87 hates Heidegger but likes 
Paul Shepard (a “sincere naturalist”). 
(Henceforth, “Bookchin 84” refers to his 
Deep Ecology essay; “Bookchin 87” re- 
fers to his Green Perspectives essay.) 
Ironically, Bookchin 84 sits next to an 
essay by Shepard called “Homage to 
Heidegger.” Bookchin 87 reminds us 
again and again of Heidegger’s Nazi 
episode. Bookchin 84 refers to Heideg- 
ger approvingly, to bolster Bookchin’s 
own arguments. Bookchin seems willing 
to ride any horse that takes him where 
he wants to go. Bookchin 87 is put out 
that Francis M. Lappe is omitted from 
Devall’s and Sessions’ Deep Ecology bib- 
liography. Bookchin himself is in that 
bibliography, a fact he fails to mention 
during his lambasting of deep ecology 
founders. 

Ecology: the Deep, the Social and 
the Real 

As a scientist who has spent two dec- 
ades in various aspects of ecology, I 
found Bookchin’s attempt to comer the 
word ‘ecology’ amusing. He begins by 
taking issue with the “deep-shallow” 
slogans now in use. Fair enough. But 
he then makes the preposterous claim 
that ’ecology’ was a carefully used, 
meaningful term until Naess took it — 
a claim that anyone familiar with the 
Madison Avenue coopting of the word 
after the first Earth Day will find silly. 
In fact, ecology is neither ideology nor 
politics (“deep” or “social”), but a sci- 
ence, specifically, the study of the re- 
lationships of organisms to their envi- 
ronment. That means (despite what 
Bookchin the Pope of Anarchy declares 
ex cathedra) that ecology can indeed 
apply to anything of a biospheric na- 
ture. But Bookchin’s real aim is not to 
purify the language; it is rather to gain 
ground in his ideological turf war with 
Naess, Devall and Sessions. It may be 
no coincidence that of the people Book- 
chin mentions in his essay, the only ones 
with hands-on experience in ecological 
science, Ehrlich and Darwin, are cast 
in an unfavorable light. 

The central thesis of Bookchin’s “chal- 
lenge” is the superiority of his “social 
ecology” to deep ecology. The task of 
hacking through his rhetorical under- 
brush to find exactly why “social ecol- 
ogy” is superior is not for the faint- 
hearted. “Social ecology” remains 
mired in the old anthropocentric narcis- 
sism: humans self-absorbed with hu- 
manity. Bookchin derides deep ecology 
for insufficient reverence for “human 
uniqueness” and repeats the old canard 
that any outlook other than Transcen- 
dental Humanism is misanthropy. This 
same attitude regularly surfaces when 
anyone suggests that some living being, 
human or non-human, should be some- 
thing more than an object to the domin- 


ant human powers. When whites joined 
blacks in the civil rights struggle two 
decades ago, cries of “nigger-lover” 
rang out; more recently, Israelis who 
dare suggest that Arabs be treated on / 
an equal basis are often dubbed “self- 
hating Jews.” Now deep ecologists who 
claim that all non-human life has intrin- 
sic value are accused of “hating 
humanity.’’ | 

Bookchin claims that natural evolu- j 
tion provides the conceptual foundation > 
for “social ecology,” then, in an amazing 
turn, swallows whole the dogma of hu- f 
inanity as the apex of an evolutionary 
ladder. Human intervention in nature 
is given blanket justification because it 
is a “product of evolution.” As an anarch- J 
ist, Bookchin would never accept a “be- 
nevolent despot” model of government. 
However, his “social ecology” sets up 
Homo sapiens as benevolent (?) despot 
of the biosphere. Bookchin’s acknow- 
ledged debt to Hegel explains some of 
this ideology — and gives “social ecol- 
ogy” an element of “Hegelian ga-ga” to 
match the the “Eeo-la-la” of deep ecol- 
ogy. Bookchin’s Hegelian ga-ga has led 
him JjTgTue his “social ecology” to the 
t horoughly hierarchical and now discre- 
dited “evolution-as-ladder” paradigm 
which, as Stephen J. Gould has clearly 
shown, is not only wrong but is the Big 
Daddy of reactionary doctrines: a fre- 
quent justification for the very cfass 
domination, racism, and other intra- 
human nastiness that “social ecologists” 
see as their main targets. 

' Oil the practical side, “social ecology” 
views ecological problems as arising out 
of social problems. Criticism of institu- 
tions (state bureaucracies, corpora- 
tions, military establishments and offi- 
cially sanctioned sexism, racism, and 
power concentrations) is emphasized. 
These undoubtedly are major factors in 
the ecological crisis, and both deep 
ecologists and mainstream environmen- 
talists have for years attacked these in- 
stitutions. Bookchin’s program of action 
focuses, on X single" point — criticism of 
capitalism (whose capitalism?). With its 
fixation on capitalism, “social ecology” 
gives scant attention to some of the 
most acute aspects of the ecological 
crisis. To the problem of bio-extermina- 
tion, which may result in the extinction 
of half Earth’s life forms in the coming 
decades, Bookchin only offers silly quib- 
bles over whether AIDS and smallpox 
organisms have rights. 

"Verbal thickets cleaned out, Book- 
chin’s “social ecology” stands revealed 
not as something novel, but as a restate- 
ment of the old Left/Liberal/Marxist/ 
Progressive social reform ideology. Ale- 
xander . Coekburn, in a Nation column, 
dubbed all this “Pwogwessive,” “Social 
ecology” is notaBleTor Its obsession 
with “political correctness” and its fail- 
ure to propose concrete solutions to our 
problems. Solutions usually mean hard 
choices which lead to “manipulation of 
human beings by each other.” Ecologi- 
cal problems in particular tend to re- 
quire self-restraint by everyone, not 
just those in vested interests. To the 
“Pwogie,” this is horribly disturbing 
and politically incorrect. After decades 
of pushing this liberal program, these 
reformists have little to show for their 
efforts. They have had capitalism and 
other hierarchical institutions under 
verbal siege for years but the institu- 
tions are as entrenched as ever. The 
modest gains made by women and 
minorities in the last decade are now 
under attack and could even be rolled 
back. If fundamental changes in society 
are the object, a new strategy is in 
order. 

Deep ecology makes the claim opposite 
to "that of “social ecology”: a nthro po- 
centric attitudes toward nature "underlie 
and are entwined with unhealthy social 
relatio nships . As I showed earlier, this 
pSlpecEivei can provide insights into 
“strictly historical” events as well as 
ecological crises. I do not claim that 
Naess, Devall, and Sessions have disco- 
vered the perfect philosophy. Much can 
still be improved and constructive criti- 
cism from anyone — Bookchin included 
— should be seriously considered. Deep 
ecology may prove no more effective in 
making fundamental changes in human 
society than the progressive move- 
ments that preceeded it; the coming 
years will tell. Bookchin’s “challenge,” 
however, seeks to replace a novel, if not 
yet completely tested, paradigm with 
an old ideology of impeccable political 
correctness but of conceptual inadequacy 
and demonstrable ineffectiveness. 


Nazi Amerika First! * 

by Ron Gould 

We are aware of your neo-Fascist 
views on AIDS and as well immigration. 

No genuine eco-group and/or libertarian 
group would harbor such Rambo ideas. 
You apparently support the USA’s Bio- 
War and Fortress State Mentality. , You 
have more friends in the KKK and Prof. 
Shockley then anyone else. Prepare for 
confrontation across the country we are 
now organizing shock assaults on any 
of your fascist organization in any of the 
18 cities that our union is located includ- 
ing Tucson. We will forcibly eject your 
speakers at events and expose you for 
the phonies you are. In particular your 
Tory man Abbey is a Right wing Pig. 
You owe the ecological movement an 
apology for this reactionary shit you 
people spew. THE ONLY PEOPLE 
WHO DESERVE TO DIE OF AIDS 
ARE RICH PIG SCUM LIKE YER- 
SELFS NOT POOR THIRD WORLD 
PEOPLES WHO THREATEN YOUR 
POMPOUS AMERIKKKAN WAY OF 
LIFE. ALSO YOU ARE NO ORIGI- 
NAL INHABITANT OF THIS LAND 


.... ONLY THE INDIANS ARE AND 
MEXICANS ARE INDIANS. SO 
FUCK OFF RAMBO ABBEY. YOU 
ARE IN FOR A HARD TIME NOW 
EVERYWHWERE. AND WE BEGIN 
NOW IN CALIFORNIA WITH ANY 
OF YOUR OPERATIONS HERE. 
SOME OF YOUR UP COMING 
EVENTS ARE ALREADY TAR- 
GETED. THESE ACTIONS ARE 
ENTIRELY LEGITIMATE AND YOU 
WILL NOT BE ALBE TO STOP THEM. 
LEGITIMATE UNION PICKET- 
LINES AT YOUR OFFICES AND 
EVENTS. AND IF WE SEE ANY OF 
YOUR REDNECK JOES CARRYING 
AMERIKAN FLAGS THEY WILL 
BE FORCIBLY TAKEN FROM 
THEM, SINCE THE AMERIKAN 
FLAG REPRESENTS TO THE 
WORLD TODAY WHAT THE 
SWAZITKA DID 45 YEARS AGO. . . 
FASCISM. EATSHITNAZI ABBEY’ i 

Ron Gould calls himself the “ general i 
secretary” of the “International Music 
Workers Union. ” We print his diatribe 
unedited, not wanting to tamper with 
such lucid prose. He can be reached at \ 
IMWU International Headquarters, \ 
12531-G Harbor Blvd, Suite 188, Garden j 
Grove, CA 926U0. j 


CAT TRACKS 

by Chim Blea 

Why the Venom? 


* * * * 


Being a cynical Earth Firstler of 
the misanthropic flavor, I have long ex- 
pected the dogmatic Left to attack the 
Deep Ecology/Earth First! movements, 
so it was with no surprise that I read 
about Murray Bookchin’s performance 
at the Green Party conference in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, this summer, 
and about various other attacks on 
Earth Firstlers by an array of left- 
wingers representing both the Marxist 
and so-called “anarchist” wings of the 
far Left. I’m glad to see this criticism 
finally out in the open. If we pick 
through it, I am sure that we will find 
important concerns to which we must 
respond. This will help hone our ideas 
and tactics. That is the value of thought- 
ful criticism. 

There is an interesting question hid- 
den in the current sorties against Earth 
First! and Deep Ecology, though. That 
question is “why the vehemence?” 

I see several related reasons for the 
viciousness in the attacks from Bookchin 
and other assorted leftists, for the name 
calling, for the clever and original 
charges of “fascist” and “racist.” They 
are: 

1) Sour Grapes — Murray Bookchin 
has been toiling away for years develop- 
ing and promoting his “Social Ecology” 
and has received little notice. Suddenly, 
Deep Ecology and Earth First! appear 
and steal all the attention that should 
rightfully be his. I recall a similar out- 
burst from him in one of his books where 
he commented on Rachel Carson and 
Silent Spring. He said that he had writ- 
ten a better book, with a more incisive 
analysis, on the same subject a few 
years before Silent Spring but no one 
had paid attention to it. Ignoring the 
fact that Carson’s book may have been 
better written than his own, he claimed 
that his was ignored because it made a 
more fundamental attack on capitalism 
and that Carson’s book was acceptable 
because it didn’t. 

2) A Red green Putsch — To make a 
complex situation simple, there seem 
to be two factions of the Greens in West 
Germany — the Realos (Realists), or 
Red Greens, and the Fundis (Funda- 
mentalists), or Green Greens. The 
Realos are leftovers from the New Left 
halcyon days of the sixties. Their pri- 
mary orientation is Marxist and their 
target is capitalism. True ecological 
issues are a sideline. The Green Greens 
are more spiritual, ecological, and not 
tied to the ossified approach of the 
Marxist Left. The Green Greens also 
seem to be in control. Bookchin’s tirade 
at the Amherst Green conference this 
summer against “spiritual” Greens and 
deep ecologists may have been part of 
a coordinated attempt by American 



Redgreens to launch a preemptive strike 
on the Green Greens and engineer a 
coup in the emerging Green Party in 
the United States. Other divisive 
events in the Green movement lately 
lend additional credibility to this 
scenario. 

3) Hypocrisy — Bookchin and other 
far leftists prattle about their great love 
for human beings, but it seems this love 
is for humans in the abstract. When 
they get down to dealing with actual, 
individual people, they become vicious, 
spiteful, and nasty. Ad hominem argu- 
ments prevail. What is worth noticing 
in the fusillades by Bookchin and other 
leftist critics of Green spirituality and 
deep ecology is not the words but the 
mood. Is this the approach of nice 
people, of true humanitarians, or of 
people interested in exercising power 
over others? 

4) Intolerance — Doesn’t it seem that 
those screaming most loudly for toler- 
ance are the most intolerant of differing 
viewpoints? The message is, “Yes, we’ll 
be tolerant of you, if you agree with 
us, dress like us, eat like us, and act 
like us.” There are indeed some loud- 
mouthed, good-timin’, rednecked men 
and women in Earth First!, but quite 
honestly, the lion’s share of the intoler- 
ance I’ve seen displayed in our tribe has 
been directed at them; it hasn’t come 
from them. It is high time for some 
good-natured tolerance of the “drunk 
and ignorant” crowd in Earth First! and 
from outside of Earth First!. 

5) Anthropocentrism — This is the 
most important. Despite the use of the 
term “ecology” or the prefix “eco” by 
various groups and individuals, they are 
still mired in anthropocentrism. Wilder- 
ness is unimportant. Other species do 
not have intrinsic value. The world is 
a collection of resources for human be- 
ings. Bookchin is entirely correct — 
there is a great gulf between his “Social 
Ecology” and Deep Ecology. 

I agree that Earth First! should be 
willing to cooperate with other groups 
on an assortment of issues. But the 
current Redgreen pogrom against bio- 
centrists or non-leftist ecologists is 
evidence that cooperation is a two-way 
street. 


R . Wills Flowers is an environmental 
ethicist and an entomologist at the 
University of Florida. 
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Whither Earth First!? 


********** 


by Dave Foreman 

A hallmark of Earth First! from its 
inception has been an acceptance of di- 
versity within our movement. Just as 
a diverse ecosystem is more stable, 
many of us have argued that a diverse 
social movement is stronger. Nonethe- 
less, while diversity can strengthen and 
stabilize our tribe, too much diversity 
can fracture and immobilize it. As in any 
action-oriented group, there needs to be 
basic agreement orf certain matters of 
ideology, strategy, tactics, and style or 
any attempt to do anything degenerates 
into disagreement over fundamentals. 
For example, I don’t think anyone would 
argue that proponents of clearcutting 
old growth forests or of eliminating 
Grizzly Bears from Yellowstone should 
be accepted in Earth First!. Those is- 
sues have been decided within our tribe. 
We might discuss how to preserve old 
growth or Grizzlies but not whether we 
should. 

After seven years, I am proud of our 
diverse, courageous tribe. We have 
accomplished much (although far more 
remains to be accomplished). We have 
made national issues out of Old Growth 
Forests and Tropical Rainforests, and 
have significantly helped to create the 
issues of Biodiversity and Wilderness 
Recovery, as well as to promote the 
Deep Ecology philosophy. We have ef- 
fectively introduced non-violent civil 
disobedience into the repertoire of wild 
land preservation. And we have restruc- 
tured the conservation spectrum. Our 
diversity in abilities, lifestyles, talents, 
personalities, and even ideas accounts 
for much of what we have accomplished. 
I am concerned, however, that with our 
increased visibility, with being an “in” 
group, with attracting many new people, 
Earth First! has perhaps become too 
diverse, that there are disagreements 
over matters of philosophy and style 
which threaten to compromise the basic 
tenets of Earth First! or make us impo- 
tent. There are very strong efforts both 
within and without Earth First! to mod- 
erate us, mellow us out, and sanitize 
our views. A great deal of pressure is 
being directed at our biocentric philos- 
ophy, with demands that we become 
more humanistic. 

It is time, I think, to re-evaluate from 
where we have come, where we are now, 
and whither we go. What are the de- 
fining characteristics of Earth First!, 
what essentially makes us Earth First!? 

In the following paragraphs I am 
going to state forcefully and clearly (at 
least I hope clearly) my response to the 
above questions. As a founder of Earth 
First!, as editor of this newspaper, I 
obviously have very definite viewpoints 
on these matters. But let me preface 
my point of view by saying that the fol- 
lowing is not the “official” position of 
Earth First! (whatever that is). It is 
not carved in stone. I think — and I 
emphasize think — that what I am 
going to expound represents the pre- 
vailing consensus of the Earth First! 
tribe. 

If that is the case, if the defining 
characteristics of Earth First! that I 
enunciate are indeed such, then I 
suggest that those who strenuously 
object to them find a venue for their 
activism elsewhere. Start your own rad- 
ical environmental group. This newspa- 
per will be happy to announce the for- 
mation of such groups and facilitate the 
initial communication between folks in- 
terested. If some people split off from 
this tribe to form their own tribe, there 
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is no need for bad feelings. There is 
more than enough turf out there for a 
dozen militant environmental groups 
besides Earth First!. And the problems 
we jointly face are so profound that we 
should cooperate in a spirit of com- 
radeship wherever we can. 

If, on the other hand, I am not in 
the mainstream of what is now the 
Earth First! movement, I want to know. 
I can assure all of you that I’ll be happy 
to leave with any other “eco-brutalists” 
(in Murray Bookchin’s priceless term) 
and harbor no ill will. Bu t I simp ly do 
not want to go to my tribe’s annual 
gathering and hear debates in work- 
shops on whether there is or isn’t a prob- 
lem with overpopulation, or hear Ed 
Abbey intemperately denounced as “ra- 
cist” and “fascist.” I can tolerate and 
respect other viewpoints. I can cooper- 
ate on certain issues with those who 
hold divergent views from mine on 
other issues. I simply expect that same 
tolerance and respect. 

Before I offer my ideas on the 
parameters that bind Earth First!, I 
think it useful to consider briefly the 
genesis of Earth First!, and our re- 
lationship to other alternative move- 
ments in modem society. 

Earth First! is not part of, nor are 
we, the reform environmental move- 
ment, the animal rights movement, the 
anarchist movement, the peace move- 
ment, the social justice movement, the 
anti-nuclear movement, the non-vio- 
lence movement, the Rainbow Tribe, 
the neo-pagan movement, the native 
rights movement, the Green movement, 
or the Left. We have varying degrees 
of affinity and overlap with all of these, 
but we are not entirely contained by 
any of them nor do we entirely contain 
any of them. We are the Earth First! 
movement. As such, we are not even 
the entire radical environmental move- 
ment or the Deep Ecology movement. 
There is a great deal of room to the 
radical side of the Sierra Club within 
the conservation cause, far more than 
Greenpeace, Sea Shepherd and Earth 
First! can fill. If Earth First! tries to 
straddle too much of the “radical en- 
vironmental movement” we will fall flat 
on our face. 

We did not emerge from the anarchist 
movement, nor from the Left. Earth 
First! came very directly out of the pub- 
lic lands conservation movement — out 
of the Sierra Club, Friends of the Earth 
and The Wilderness Society. It is public 
lands issues and wilderness that have 
been central to us from our formation. 
People have certainly come to Earth 
First! from other movements, some 
EF!ers have primary connections to 
these other movements, and EF! co- 
operates with these other movements 
on many issues, but we must remember 
our source and what has been our 
primary thrust. 

In charting the future course of the 
Earth First! movement, in answering 
the question “Whither Earth First!?,” 
let me elaborate on some general, yet 
basic, parameters which I think estab- 
lish Earth First! and differentiate us 
from other movements with which we 
share some things in common. Although 
I have previously stated these gener- 
alities in “Around the Campfire” and at 
the 1987 Round River Rendezvous, it 
is necessary to discuss them in more 
detail to make my point unmistakably 
intelligible. This is a healthy discussion, 
but it is a tiring one, and a distracting 
one. Let’s resolve it and get on with 
the real work at hand. 
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I think the following points define 
“Earth First!”: 

* A placing of the Earth first in ail 
decisions, even ahead of human welfare 
if necessary. Our movement is called 
“Earth First!” not “People First!.” 
Sometimes what appears to be in the 
short-term interest of human beings as 
a whole or a select group of human be- 
ings or of individual human beings is 
detrimental to the short-term or long- 
term health of the biosphere (and often 
even to the actual long-term welfare of 
human beings). This does not say we 
should preserve native diversity if we 
can do it in such a way that does not 
negatively impact on the material “stan- 
dard of living” of a group of human 
beings. It says simply that we should 
preserve native diversity. Human beings 
must adjust to the planet; it is supreme 
arrogance to expect the planet and all 
that it contains to adjust to the petty 
demands of humans. In everything we 
do, the primary consideration should 
be for the long-term health and native 
diversity of Earth. After that, we can 
consider the welfare of humans. We 
should be kind, compassionate and caring 
with other people, but Earth comes first. 

* A refusal to use human beings as 
the measure by which to value others. 
The individual human life is not the 
most important thing in the world. An 
individual human life has no more intrin- 
sic value than an individual Grizzly Bear 
life (indeed, some of us would argue that 
an individual Grizzly Bear life is more 
important than an individual human life 
because there are far fewer Grizzly 
Bears). Human suffering resulting from 
drought and famine in Ethiopia is unfor- 
tunate, yes, but the destruction of other 
creatures and habitat there is even 
more unfortunate. This leads quickly 
into the next point: 

* An enthusiastic embracing of the 
philosophy of Deep Ecology or Bio- 
centrism. This states simply and essen- 
tially that all things possess intrinsic 
value or inherent worth. Things have 
value and live for their own sake. Other 
beings (both animal and plant) and even 
so-called “inanimate” objects such as 
rivers or mountains are not placed here 
for the convenience of human beings. 
The whole concept of “resources” is de- 
nied by this philosophy. We are in direct 
opposition to the dominant philosophy 
of our time (which contains Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Capitalism, 
Marxism, Scientism, Secular Humanism, 
etc.) which is expressed by Gifford 
Pinchot’s remark that there are only 
two things in the world — human beings 
and natural resources. Ours is an ecolog- 
ical point of view that instead views 
Earth as a community and recognizes 
such heretical truths as that “disease” 
(malaria) and “pests” (mosquitoes) are 
not evil manifestations to be overcome 
and destroyed but rather are vital and 
necessary components of a complex and 
vibrant biosphere. 

* A realization that Wilderness is 
the real world. The preservation of 
wilderness is the fundamental issue. 
Wilderness does not merely mean back- 
packing parks or scenery. It is the nat- 
ural world, the arena for evolution, the 
cauldron from which humans emerged, 
the home of the others with whom we 
share this planet. Wilderness is the real 
world; it is our cities, our computers, 
our airplanes... our global business 
civilization which is artificial and tran- 
sient. The preservation of wildness and 
n ative di versity is the most important 
issue. Issues affecting only humans pale 
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into insignificance. Of course, ecology 
teachesTus that all things are connected, 
andln this regard all other matters lie- 
come subsets of wilderness preservation 

— the prevention of nuclear war, for 
example. 

* A recognition that there are far 
too many human beings on Earth. 

There are too many of us everywhere 

— in the United States, in Nigeria; in 
the cities, in the rural areas; with 
digging hoes, with tractors. Although 
there is obviously an unconscionable 
maldistribution of wealth and the basic 
necessities of life among humans, there 
are nevertheless too many of us already 
(and our numbers continue to grow as- 
tronomically). Even if inequitable 
distribution could be solved, 5 billion, 
7 billion, 11 billion human beings con- 
verting the natural world to material 
goods and human food will devastate 
native diversity a’building for three and 
a half billion years. 

I consider the issue of population to 
be an absolute litmus test for Earth 
First!. It is so fundamental to the pres- 
ervation of wilderness, to the practice 
of biocentrism, that a refusal to recog- 
nize the need to lower human population 
over the long run clearly defines one 
as a humanist and places them outside 
the bounds of Earth First!. I feel so 
strongly about this point as an indicator 
of whether someone is anthropocentric 
or biocentric, about whether their loy- 
alty is to Earth or to humankind, that 
I would rather see the Earth First! 
movement split asunder than to lallygag 
about it. This does not mean that we 
can’t criticize the accumulation of 
wealth in fewer and fewer hands, the 
maldistribution of resources, and the 
venality of multinational corporations 
and Third World juntas alike, but we 
must realize that Grizzly Bears, Tigers, 
Elephants and Rainforests are not 
compatible with an exploding human 
population. 

* A definite questioning of and even 
antipathy to “progress” and “technol- 
ogy.” In looking at human history, we 
can see that we have lost more in our 
“rise” to civilization tha n we have 
gained. We can see that life in a hunter- 
gatherer society was on the whole heal- 
thier, happier, and more secure than our 
lives today as peasants, industrial work- 
ers, or business executives. For every 
material “achievement” of progress, 
there are a dozen losses of things of 
profound value and ineffable signifi- 
cance. We can accept the pejoratives of 
“Luddite” and “Neanderthal” with pride. 
(This does not mean that we must eschew 
all the facets of technological civilization. 
We are of it, yes, we use it; this does 
not mean that we can’t critique it.) 

* A refusal to accept rationality as 
the only way of thinking. There is 
room for great diversity within Earth 
First! on matters spiritual, and nowhere 
is tolerance for diversity more necessary. 
But we can all recognize that linear, 
rational, logical left brain thinking 
represents only part of our brain, our 
thinking process, and our conscious- 
ness. Rationality is a fine and useful 
tool, but it is just that — a tool, one 
way of analyzing matters. Equally 
valid, perhaps ultimately more so, is in- 
tuitive, instinctive awareness. We can 
become more cognizant of ultimate 
truths sitting quietly in the wild than 
by reading books. Reading books, en- 
gaging in logical discourse, compiling 
facts and figures are necessary and im- 
portant, but they are not the only ways 
to comprehend the world and our lives. 

* A lack of desire to gain credibility 
or “legitimacy” with the gang of 
thugs running human civilization. It 
is basic human nature to want to be 
accepted by the social milieu in which 






you find yourself. It hurts to be dismis- 
sed by the arbiters of opinion as “nuts,” 
“terrorists,” “wackos,” or “extremists.” 
But we are not crazy; we happen to be 
sane humans in an insane human society 
in a sane natural world. We do not have 
“credibility” with Senator James A. 
McClure or with Interior Secretary 
Donald Hodel or with MAXXAM Chair- 
man Charles Hurwitz — but they do 
not have credibility with us! (We do have 
their attention, however.) They are 
madmen destroying everything pure 
and beautiful. Why should we have any 
desire to “reason” with them? We do 
not share the same worldview or values. 

The_American system is very effec- 
tive at co-opS5 g^na" fti6degifing dissi- 
dents^ giving them attention and then 
encouraging them to be “reasonable” so 
their ideas will be taken more seriously. 
Appearing on the evening news, on the 
front page of the newspaper, in a na- 
tional magazine — all of these are 
methods the establishment uses to en- 
tice one to share their worldview and 
to enter the negotiating room to com- 
promise. The actions of Earth First! — 
both the bold and the comic — have 
gained attention. If they are to have 
results, we must resist the siren’s offer 
of credibility, legitimacy and a share in 
the decision-making. We are thwarting *. 
the system, not reforming it. ; 

* An effort to go beyond the tired, 
worn-out dogmas of left, right and 
middle-of-the-road. These doctrines, 
whether blaming Capitalism, Com- 
munism, or the Devil for all the prob- 
lems in the world, merely represent in- 
ternecine squabbles between different 
factions of Humanism. Yes, multina- 
tional corporations commit great evil 
(the Soviet Union is a multinational cor- 
poration, too); there is great injustice 
in the world; the rich are getting richer 
and the poor poorer — but all problems 
cannot be simplistically laid at the feet 
of evil capitalists in the United States, 
Europe and Japan. Earth First !ers are 
not left or right; we are not even in 
front. Earth First! should not be in the 
political struggle between humanistic 
sects at all. We’re involved in a wholly 
different game. 

* An unwillingness to set any 
ethnic, class or political group of hu- 
mans on a pedestal and make them 
immune from questioning. It’s easy, 
of course, to recognize that white males 
from North America and northern 
Europe hold a disproportionate share 
of responsibility for the mess we’re in; 
that upper and middle class consumers 
from the First World take an excessive 
portion of the world’s “resources” and 
therefore cause greater per capita de- 
struction than do other peoples. But it 
does not follow that everyone else is 
blameless. 

The Earth First! movement, for 
example, has great affinity with native 
groups throughout the world. They are 
clearly in the most direct and respectful 
relationship with the natural world. 
Earth First! should be backing up such 
groups in the common struggle 
whenever we can. Most EF!ers, for 
example, are supportive of the Dine 
(Navajo) of Big Mountain against reloca- 
tion, but this does not mean that we 
should pretend that severe overgrazing 
by domestic sheep does not occur on 
the Navajo Reservation. We may be sup- 
portive of subsistence lifestyles by na- 
tives in Alaska, but should we be silent 
about clearcutting of old growth forest 
in southeast Alaska by native corpora- 
tions, about the efforts of the Eskimo 
Doyon Corporation to push for oil explo- 
ration and development in the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge, or about com- 
mercial trapping by natives for the New 
York fur market? It seems to me to be 
racist if you either condemn or pardon 
someone based on their ethnic back- 
ground. 

Similarly, we have no troublecastigat- 
ing a Charles Hurwitz for destroying 
the last wilderness Redwood forest, but 
sometimes feel a sympathy for the en- 
thralled loggers. Of course Hitler de- 
serves the greater condemnation, but 
the fellow pushing Jews into the show- 
ers is committing evil, too. The indus- 
trial worker s. by an d large. sK a rcTthe 
b lame for t he destructi on of the nat ural 
world. They may be slaves of the big 
money bovsrUo uTTEelHmr generally 
happy, '“willing sl aves who share the 
wof!3^Wl)0heiflhasters that Earth 
is'~aTsrrtofgasbord of resources Tor the 
taking. Indeed, sometimes it is the 
hardy swain, the sturdy yeoman from 


the bumpkin proletariat who holds the 
most violent and destructive attitudes 
towards the natural world (and towards 
those who would defend it). They are 
victims of an unjust economic system, 
yes, but that should not absolve them 
of what they do. (This is not to deny 
that some woods workers oppose the 
destruction of the old growth, that some 
may even be EF!ers, but merely that 
it is invalid to pardon someone because 
t)! the rung they occupy on the economic 
ladder.) 

* A willingness to let our actions 
set the finer points of our philosophy 
and a recognition that we must indeed 
act. It is possible to debate endlessly 
the finer points of a dogma, to feel that 
every nuance of something has to be 
figured out before you can act. In fact, 
many political movementsjbecome sim- 
pli rdeb al ing societies where the par- 
ticipants sit around masturbating and 
never get down to the vital business at 
hand. Others argue that you have no 
right to be concerned about the environ- 
ment or to do anything to preserve it 
until you are living a pure, non-impact- 
ing lifestyle. We •will never figure it all 
out, we will never be able to plan any 
campaign in complete detail, none of us 
will ever transcend a polluting lifestyle 
— but we can act. We can act with cour- 
age, with determination, with all the 
deliberateness we can muster, with love 
for things wild and free. We can’t be 
perfect, but we can do. Earth First! is 
not an armchair, passive, vicarious 
tribe. We are warriors. We are a warrior 
society. We have a job to do. 

*An acknowledgement that we must 
change our personal lifestyles to those 
more harmonious with natural diver- 
sity. Yes, we must eschew surplusage. 
We must endeavor to practice what we 
preach. But to one extent or another, 
we are all captives of our economic sys- 
tem and cannot break entirely free. 
Arne Naess_pqints_ out that we are not 
able to achieve a true deep ecology lifes- 
tylejbut it is the responsibility of each 
of us to begin to move in that direction. 
There are trade offs — flying in a jet- 
liner to help hang a banner on the World 
Bank in Washington, DC, in order to 
bring world attention to the plight of 
the tropical rainforests; using a com- 
puter to produce copy for a newspaper 
printed on tree pulp that will catalyze 
people to take action; driving a pickup 
truck down a forest road to gain access 
to a proposed timber sale for preventive 
maintenance. We need to be aware of 
these trade offs, and to make the best 
possible effort to limit our impact. 

* A commitment to maintaining a 
sense of humor, and a joy in living. 
Most radical activists are a dour, holier- 
than-thou, humorless lot. Earth 
First !ers are different. We aren’t rebel- 
ling against the system because we’re 
losers or unhappy. We’re fighting for 
beauty, for life, for joy. We kick up our 
heels in delight at a wilderness day, we 
smile at a flower, a hummingbird. We 
laugh. We laugh at our opponents — 
and we laugh at ourselves. 

* An awareness that we are animals. 
Human beings are primates, mammals, 
vertebrates, animals. EF'.ers recognize 
their animalness; we are not devotees 
of some Teilhardian New Age eco-la-la 
that says we must transcend our base 
animal nature and take charge of our 
evolution in order to become higher, 
moral beings. Instead, we believe we 
must get back in touch with being ani- 
mal, to glory in our sweat, hormones, 
tears and blood. We are in a struggle 
against the modem compulsion to Be£ 
come' dullypassionless andfoid's. Wello 
noFBvelsanitaryj IogicaTIIvest we smell, 
taste, see, hear and feel Earth; we live 
with gusto. We are Animal. 

* An acceptance of monkey wrench- 
ing as a legitimate tool for the preser- 
vation of natural diversity. No, all 
Earth First !ers don’t monkeywrench, 
perhaps not even the majority, but 
there should be a reluctance to condemn 
the idea and general practice of monkey- 
wrenching. Look at an EF! t-shirt. 
Chances are there’s a monkeywrench 
somewhere on it. The mystique and lore 
of “night work” pervades our tribe, and 
with it a general acceptance that prop- 
erly done monkeywrenching is a legiti- 
mate tool for defense of the wild by 
some individuals. This, too, is an impor- 
tant litmus test, I believe. It 'sets" us 
apartfromother groups, it helps define 
the specificity of being an Earth 
Firstler. 



These are general guidelines. They 
are not the word of the Goddess, they 
are not meant to be dogmatic. But they 
are all fundamental to Earth First!, I 
believe, and have been fundamental to 
our tribe since its genesis in that Mex- 
ican lava field. They are what distin- 
guish us from other groups, what define 
us as an entity. There is a range in all 
of them and many of them call for a 
tolerance of extremes. No, you don’t 
have to be a misanthrope who chants 
“Fuck the Human Race!” around a 
campfire at the Round River Rendez- 
vous, but you tolerate that honest sen- 
timent. You don’t have to monkey- 
wrench or even encourage it, but you 
don’t condemn another EF!er for trash- 
ing a ’dozer. You may disagree with an 
essay in The Earth First! Journal 
criticizing the notion of the “noble sav- 
age” or one praising disease, but you 
accept their subjects as legitimate areas 
of inquiry and discussion. It is, I think, 
tolerance for the above points, not 
necessarily 100% agreement with them, 
that marks the boundaries of Earth 
First!. 

By being out of the mainstream of 
Humanism, we are open to many attacks 
— both expected and unfair. We are on 
the edge. We are groping. But in my 
mind, the above statements establish 
the parameters of what Earth First !ers 
are. They leave room for considerable 
diversity, but they draw a circumscribed 
line. 

From the beginning, I have believed 
in Earth First! being a decentralized, 
grassroots tribe. I am content to see it 
develop as it will. As I said earlier, I 
have no desire to dictate what Earth 
First! is, but I do think these points 
represent the mainstream of Earth 


First!. If you vehemently disagree with 
them, I encourage you to become in- 
volved with another radical green group 
or start your own. There is considerable 
room for a diversity of groups defending 
Earth. Earth First! can cooperate with 
other groups, even when we do not see 
eye-to-eye, so long as there is a mutual 
respect and tolerance. 

On the other hand (and I am abso- 
lutely serious about this), if I am out , 
of the mainstream of Earth First! with 
these views, then please let me know 
and I will move on. I have no desire to 
embarrass good activists for Earth if 
the above points are not considered cru- 
cial or are detrimental to what they are 
trying to do. If Earth First! is no longer 
what I envision it to be, then I will 
accept that and wish the new Earth 
First! well. But I have no energy to con- ; 
tinually debate the above points within 
my tribe and will seek my campfire else- 
where. i 

I apologize if my comments above 
seem fractious or ill-tempered. I 
genuinely like nearly everyone I have 
encountered in the Earth First! move- 
ment. But in my seventeen years as a • 
full-time wilderness activist, I have 
seen what the pressures of moderation, ! 
of co-option, of “mellowing” can do to 
a group. If we sanitize our style, our 
view, our message, our tactics in order 
to offend no one, in order to attract 
more and more people to Earth First!, 
we will lose what makes us “Earth 
First!.” If we extract the piquancy, the 
hot green chiles, from Earth First!, we 
will be pabulum. 

Let’s listen to our critics, let’s grow 
with that criticism, but not jettison our 
biocentrism, or lose either the “Earth” 
or the “First” or the “!” in our name. 


Is Sanctuary the Answer? 


by Dave Foreman 

Borders between 20th Century nation 
states present something of a sociological 
“edge effect” much like the boundary 
between a meadow and a forest. The 
border between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico is no exception, 
and many of us are familiar with the 
hustle and bustle, the frenetic air of 
international money changing, and the 
squalid abundance of life in the border 
cities: San Diego-Tijuana, Nogales- 
Nogales, Douglas-Agua Prieta, El Paso- 
Juarez, Laredo-Laredo, Brownsville- 
Matamoros. (It was in one of these 
vibrant border towns, San Luis, that 
Earth First! was formed in 1980.) 

Nevertheless, the border towns, 
often representing both the best and 
the worst of the human condition, are 
islands of urbanity in a border marked 
more frequently by empty distance, 
great silences, and surprising peace - the 
largely uninhabited, desolate Sonoran 


and Chihuahuan Deserts. Two of the 
wildest and most remote temperate 
North American wildernesses are along 
the border — Cabeza Prieta-Pinacate 
in Arizona and Sonora, and the Lower 
Canyons of the Rio Grande in Texas and 
Coahuila. Even these forbidding land- 
scapes present a geography of hope, an 
escape route to a better life, for the 
many fleeing political persecution from 
the south or merely seeking an econom- 
ically better life to the north. Every 
summer in Arizona, we read in the 
newspapers about another dozen or so 
poor devils who perished in the water- 
less sands of the Cabeza Prieta when 
abandoned by the unscrupulous “coyotes” 
who guide them across the wilderness 
for all of their money. 

And once, in the heart of the Lower 
Canyons of the Rio Grande, as we were 
some five days in on a ten day float trip, 
a young family appeared early one 
morning at our campsite on the Mexican 
continued on page 22 
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Sanctuary . . . 

Continued from page 21 

side. We invited them to breakfast and 
then ferried them across the Rio Bravo 
del Norte to continue their journey 
north to where they had a job lined up 
with a rancher. Rowing to the other side 
of the river, I was impressed with the 
quiet courage of the couple, barely out 
of their teens, and the exuberance of 
their six-month-old daughter. We gave 
them water and some extra food; they 
said gracias and we bid each other adios 
and vaya con dios. They headed up a 
side canyon and we down the river. 

Sitting on a rock outcropping in New 
Mexico’s Black Range, I once spied a 
half dozen men below below me walking 
north. They were unmistakable with 
their cowboy hats, boots, cigarettes, 
gallon plastic jugs of water, and little 
plastic bags with their possessions. Wet- 
backs. Mojados. The toughest cowboys 
and workers in the Southwest. Even 
chain-smoking they can outwalk me. I 
know. I trailed behind a couple of them 
once coming out of Barranca del Cobre 
in the Sierra Madre. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Southwest was Spanish (or Mexican), 
that is, it was except for those huge 
spaces known as Apacheria or Coman- 
cheria — the lands controlled by the 
Apache, or Navajo, or Ute, or Comanche, 
where no sensible Mexican would ven- 
ture if he wished to retain his hair. Then 
the United States took Texas, California, 
New Mexico, and Arizona from Mexico 
in the kind of deal that has been going 
on between emerging states for ten 
thousand years. 

English is the language officially 
spoken here today, and the stores and 
suburbs are full of Texans and New 
Yorkers. Beneath this gringo veneer, 
however, there is still a Spanish, or 
Mexican, or Indian soul. The middle- 
class neighborhood in which I live in 
Tucson is predominantly Chicano; my 
nephew and nieces in New Mexico carry 
the names Pacheco and Montoya; my 
sister-in-law’s father speaks only the 
lilting Spanish of northern New Mexico 

— and his roots in America north of 
the Rio Grande go back further than 
do mine (my ancestors settled the east- 
ern shore of Maryland in 1616). 

I am an Anglo in a landscape with 
Spanish names and I am home. 

I am tom, nonetheless, with the 
human drama being played out in these 
borderlands which I love, with the 
sanctuary movement, with the granting 
of refuge, and with the flood of “illegal 
aliens” from Latin America. I admire 
the strong, hopeful men and women 
with dark eyes coming from far to the 
south, seeking justice, security and an 
opportunity to work in the United 
States. I respect their courage; I sym- 
pathize with their journey — which 
covers far more than mere miles. But 
I fear that little will be accomplished 
by their long walk, that the United 
States opening its doors to the dispos- 
sessed, hungry and fearful from Latin 
America will help neither Latin 
America nor the United States. 

Two broad groups of people come north 

— those fleeing political persecution 
from the right-wing juntas of Central 
America, and those seeking a better 
economic future in Los Angeles or 
Denver or Chicago. It is easy to apply 
simplistic slogans and blame multina- 
tional corporations largely from the 
United States for the woes they flee. 
This ignores the cahallero oligarchies 
which rule El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and south. It is easy to pin 
Ronald Reagan and Ollie North with the 
sole rap, but the death squads of Central 
America dance to their own tunes and 
not just to the CIA’s. 

The same class of ricos, of Caballeros, 
the same oligarchy rules Mexico. The 
Revolution failed. The memory of Villa 
and Zapata may ride on moonlit nights, 
but tTTeEeirs of Carranza sit in the real 
saddle. 

With sanctuary, with amnesty, with 
refuge for the poor of Mexico or the 
fearful of Central America, the good lib -_ 
erals of America a re, treating - * only the 
symptoms and not the disease. By al- 
rowlngThe^United^States to be an over- 
flow valve for the pent-up pressure of 
the boiling cauldrons of unrest to the 
south, we do a favor to the imperious 
brutes astndeYEe~F6rse . limes will not 
get better IrTLatin America, there will 
not be land reform, democracy or an 
end to repression and the death squads 
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until the tyrants are dehorsed in revo- 
lutions such as that which toppled 
Caballero Somoza in Nicaragua, or by 
the middle class and campesinos and 
urban intellectuals uniting in disgust 
and effecting true reform in Mexico and 
Central America. 

The longer we allow the unruly, the 
angry, "tlfe ' politically active, the 
economically dispossessed to seek re- 
fuge in the United States, the longer 
we postpone these revolutions or effec- 
tjve_democratic reform movements. 

~ It is not pretty, it is not the way any 
one would choose, but conditions will 
not get better in Central America and 
Mexico until they get worse. 

Let us also consider the environmen- 
tal impacts of continued immigration to 
the United States. The economic and 
political refugees seeking a better life 
in Los Angeles or Phoenix are not going 
to remain campesinos. They, quite sen- 
sibly, want to be middle-class, they 
want to be successful. Many of them 
will be, at least by the standards of the 
land they left. And in acquiring a higher 
standard of living in Los Angeles, they 
will have a greater impact on the natural 
world. More water from Mono Lake. 
More carbon monoxide in the LA Basin. 
More need for more freeways. More ex- 
traction of minerals, timber, and life 
from the wild lands of North America 
and the world. The same holds true for 
Denver, Chicago, or Miami. 

Thanks to the reform environmental 
movement, the United States has one 
of the best opportunities in the world 
to preserve a select representation of 
its native and wild ecosystems. It is far 


from adequate, but it is better than no- 
thing. It is a start. Population growth 
either from more births or more immig- 
rants threatens those preserves over 
the long run. 

Additionally, the Uni ted - -States 
exploits the “resources” of nearly every 
nation in the world to fuel our excessive 
standard of living. More Americans — 
from whatever source — add to that 
insatiable demand and cause more de- 
struction in the Third World. 

The solution? 

It’s not a pretty one, it’s not an easy 
one, it may not even work, but it deals 
with reality. 

1) Continue to do our damnedest to 
preserve more of the native diversity 
in the United States; 

2) Work for additional lowering of the 
birth rate in the United States among 
all ethnic and class groups; 

3) Oppose efforts by American (or 
Japanese or European or...) corpora- 
tions to exploit the lands and peoples 
of the Third World (and demand that 
those who have, like Burger King, in- 
vest in preservation and restoration of 
natural areas in the countries they have 
abused); 

4) Oppose efforts by the Reagan de- 
monocracy to support the caballero jun- 
tas to the south and to overthrow the 
Nicaraguan government, which offers 
hope to the oppressed people of the 
other nations of the region; 

5) Offer aid and encouragement to the 
home-grown reform and revolutionary 
movements of Mexico and Central 
America; 

’’BJTUsband the CIA and prohibit the 


other agencies of our government from 
covert interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations; 

7)_Ilalt — as^ humanely as possible 
— the .continued immigration into, the 
United States. The would-be immig- 
rants will go back to unfortunate and, 
in some cases, bloody fates, but the 
pressure and the anger and the rage 
will build until the Caballeros are 
thrown off their horses. In the long run 
the most humane solution is the one ad- 
vanced by Edward Abbey: send ev ery, 
illegal alien home with a ‘rifle and a 
thousand rounds. 

ToboTteri, TIear, good-hearted liberal 
solutions only perpetuate the evils they 
seek to overcome. 

(Author’s note: I expect that many 
Earth First! ers disagree with the point 
of view expressed in this essay, and 
whole-heartedly support the humani- 
tarian aims of the sanctuary move- 
ment. That is fine. This is not an issue 
of central importance to Earth First! 
and there is room for divergent opin- 
ions. I have no desire to enter into a 
debate on this issue in this newspaper. 
However, I have been branded as a “ra- 
cist” and a “fascist," and have had my 
views on sanctuary and illegal immig- 
‘yation twisted by various knee-jerk lef- 
tists. I am not concerned by those at- 
tacks since I am not concerned with 
their perpetrators, but I do feel that the 
readers of Earth First! deserve to know 
where, in fact, I do stand on this issue 
and decide for themselves if my point 
of view is that of a “racist” or a “fascist. ” 
That is my only reason for presenting 


this essay.) 

Sea Shepherd and Divine Wind Need Support 

In the Pacific, the ocean guardian is us. Dolphins continue to die in tuna nets, 

the Divine Wind, a former skipjack Harpoons will explode in the Antarctic 

by Rod Coronado tuna-boat, built in Japan in 1972. On its and other oceans again, as Japan, Ice- 

maiden voyage, Divine Wind ventured land, the Philippines, and South Korea 

Sea Shepherd Society’s navy consists into the treacherous waters of the North continue to kill whales, now under the 

of one ship in the Atlantic, and one in Pacific to defend the Dali’s Porpoise and pretense of “scientific” whaling. (See 

the Pacific. The Sea Shepherd is a other sea creatures from the greed of next issue for update on whaling.) Our 

former North Atlantic cod trawler that the Japanese driftnet fleets. (Sea ships’ crews are brave women and men 

was built in 1962. We sailed it through Shepherd Society actions have been volunteers. No one is paid, not even the 

the Bering Sea into Russian waters to covered in past issues oiEF! See index Cap’n. Presently, we are trying to raise 

document illegal whaling, and in the Gulf of back issues in Mabon 87.) money to either sail to Antarctica, or 

of St. Lawrence to protect nurseries of Both vessels have proven effective in to the South Pacific to confront tuna 

Harp Seal pups. In the Faroe Islands, the fight for Mother Earth. Both have fishers who kill over 200,000 dolphins 

the Sea Shepherd was twice successful a voracious appetite for 1500 gallons of each year. We need nautical supplies, 

in defense of the Pilot Whales of the diesel fuel a day. paint, food, tools, and camera equip- 

North Atlantic, and carries the bullet Some organizations fight with the ment. Support your local Kami-kaze 

marks of Faroese shotguns to prove it. pen; we choose the sword. We urgently conservationists; send contributions to 

The Shepherd of the Seas is constantly need funds to continue to operate the Sea Shepherd Society, POB 7000S, 

in need of repairs. whale navy. Our cetacean friends need Redondo Beach, CA 90277. 


Chicago Rainforest 

by Hal of Chicago 
Earth First! 

Chicago now has rainforest! Well, not 
a real 3-D forest, actually a wall-mural, 
a 2-D; but hey, 2 out of 3 ain’t bad. Gary 
Larson was the painter and organizer for 
the dedication of the mural on Friday and 
Saturday of Rainforest Week, featuring 
poets, singers, scolders, and the world’s 
first eco-defense rap-music. Hundreds 
attended. 

Gary’s three story painting depicts a 
rainforest under attack from a bulldozer. 
Unfortunately, a condo planned for the 
lot next to the mural would destroy the 
mural visibility; dropping two of the 
proposed 24 condo units would spare 
it. We’re submitting a petition to keep 
the mural alive. If the petition succeeds, 
we’ll petition for dropping the other 22 
units, then petition to stop all condos, 
then all buildings, then to tear down 
Sears Tower and Standard Oil and John 
Hancock and 



Hal Lupinek and Roger Featherstone at Chicago Rainforest 
Mural dedication. Photo by Randy Feraldi. 


To obtain Chicago EF'.’s newsletter, 
write: Chicago EF!, POB 61/2U, 
Evanston, IL 6020 %. To see the splendid 
mural, visit the 2700 block ofN Halsted 
Street. 


USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 


♦Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

♦Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, 1113 23rd St., Vienna, WV 
26105 

♦Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
♦Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
♦Humboldt County Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garberville, CA 95440 
♦Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 


♦Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
♦New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
♦Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
♦Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
♦PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590 
♦Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, 
University Station, Austin, TX 78713 
♦Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
♦Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 



REVIEWS 


THE DESERTSMELLS LIKE RAIN: 
A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country; 
Gary Paul Nabhan; first published 
1982; 1987 by North Point Press, 
Berkeley, CA; 130pp; available from 
Earth First! Books, Tucson, postpaid 
for $10 paper. 

Perhaps nowhere is the smell of rain 
more pungent than in the Sonoran 
Desert. Perhaps no people is more 
tuned to the cycles of rain than the 
Desert People, the Papago, or Tohono 
O’odham. 

Gary Nabhan is without equal in his 
ability to capture in writing the essence 
of the Sonoran Desert and its native 
peoples. Nabhan, an ethnobotanist 
whose other sterling writings include 
Gathering the Desert, describes in The 
Desert Smells Like Rain the traditional 
subsistence modes of the Papago Indians, 
and their recent partial acculturation 
into modem society. To a greater extent 
than most writers on matters anthro- 
pological, Nabhan is able to skillfully 
describe and appreciate a native 
people’s traditional ways, while frankly 

— without loss of respect for them — 
explaining their adoption of modem 
habits. In one of his more humorous 
elucidations of this tension between 
traditional and modem ways, Nabhan 
describes visiting an elderly woman 
with a group of Phoenix “cactophiliacs.” 
The cactophiliacs were aghast when 
midway through her making of the tra- 
ditional Saguaro juice, the old woman 
called for her “holy water” — Coors 
Beer — a sacrament she partook of 
many times each day. 

Nabhan leaves the reader with tre- 
mendous respect for the Papago, and 
a realization that the Sonoran Desert 

— while seeming beautiful in a harsh 
and barren way — does afford a prosper- 
ous life for an ecologically sensitive 
people. For the last 8000 years, native 
peoples have inhabited the Sonoran De- 


sert, of what is now southwest Arizona 
and northern Sonora, experiencing reg- 
ular cycles of feast and famine. Long 
the Papago hunted Bighorn; gathered 
acoms (in nearby mountains), prickly 
pear pads, Saguaro fruit, sandroot, 
mesquite pods, and beans from palo 
verde and ironwood; and cultivated 
squash, tepary beans, and com. During 
the Sonoran Desert’s two rainy seasons, 
they obtained food in such quantities 
that they were able to feast unto fat- 
ness. When food supplies ebbed, the 
Papago lived off their stored fat re- 
serves. Nowadays, the Papago’s ability 
to adapt to the desert’s boom and bust 
cycles is contributing to perhaps the 
highest rate of diabetes of any people 
on Earth. Having been coaxed or forced 
into modem society, to varying de- 
grees, many Papago Indians now grow 
fat and diabetic on white sugar, lard, 
white flour and other processed foods. 
Nabhan suggests that this tragic trend 
might be averted if more Papago were 
to readopt some of their old ways. A 
complete return to their past is not now 
possible, of course, as most of their land 
has been taken from them. 

One of the more encouraging trends 
of the 1980s is the growing field of bio- 
regional literature, and one of the best 
books of this new/old genre is The Desert 
Smells Like Rain. I would leave its 
author, and Earth First !ers, with an 
intriguing philosophical and ecological 
question implicitly raised by this book; 
Is it possible, as Nabhan hints in his 
comparison of a desert oasis in south- 
western Arizona (now off limits to 
agriculture due to its incorporation in 
Organ Pipe National Monument) with 
a nearby one in northern Sonora (which 
is still cultivated and features more 
species of birds than its neighbor north 
of the Mexican border), that the Papago 
actually improved the ecological rich- 
ness of the desert through their flood- 



lands agriculture in such places as this 
spring in the Monument? 

Reviewed by Australopithecus 



ARCTIC DREAMS; Imagination And 
Desire In A Northern Landscape; 
1986; Bantam Books; 400pp; $6 from 
EF! Books in Tucson. 

Those of us living in Arizona’s Sonoran 
Desert tend to grow increasingly 
enamored of warmth — else we’d not 
remain in a place that felt three-digit 
temperatures on 71 days in 1987. We 
are not quickly enticed by images of ice 
and barren lands. Nonetheless, after 
reading Arctic Dreams, each of us on 
the Tucson EF! staff agreed that we 
would fain tread the tundra. 

Barry Lopez established himself as 
one of North America’s finest natural 
history writers with his classic, Of 
Wolves And Men. His latest book is 
an enthralling journey into a rapidly 
evolving area and into the visions in- 
spired by that area. Writing after years 
of travels throughout the Arctic, Lopez 
conveys a deep understanding of the wild- 


life, weather, and stellar phenomenon 
of and above the Arctic. He perhaps most 
concisely reveals the often surrealistic 
images of the Arctic in his preface: 

The particular section of the Arctic 
I became concerned with extends from 
Bering Strait in the west to Davis Strait 
in the east. It includes great, unrelieved 
stretches of snow and ice that in sum- 
mer become plains of open water and 
an ocean that is the tundra, a tawny 
island beneath the sky. But there are, 
too, surprising andriveting sights: Wil- 
berforce Falls on the Hood River sud- 
denly tumbles 160 feet into a ivild can- 
yon in the midst of the Canadian 
tundra, and its roar can be heard for 
miles. Humboldt Glacier, a towering, 
50-mile-long sea margin of the Green- 
land ice sheet, calves icebergs into Kane 
Basin with gargantuan and implacable 
force. The badlands of east-central Mel- 
ville Island, an eroded country of desert 
oranges, of muted yellows and reds, re- 
minds a traveler of canyons and ar- 
royos in southern Utah. And there are 
places more exotic, like the Guggles 
River, which flows out of Lake Hazen 
on Ellesmere Island in winter and runs 
2000 feet through the Stygian darkness, 
wreathed in frost smoke, before it disap- 


Society for Conservation Biology 


pears underneath its own ice. South of 
Cape Bathurst and west of the Horton 
River in the Northwest Territories, 
bituminous shale fires that have been 


by Reed Noss in this sense, but even such seemingly all phases of conservation and is the ul- 

arcane studies as pteridology (the study timate arbiter of its success and fail- 

Review of the Society for Conser- of ferns) or pollination ecology can have ure.” But Ehrenfeld (who is a fine biol- 

vation Biology, and their journal, important implications for preserving ogist but is best known to EF'.ers as 

Conservation Biology biodiversity or simply for helping the author of The Arrogance of 

Not long ago, any scientist who spoke people realize the wonder of it all. Just Humanism) hopes to attract articles 

out in favor of protecting the Earth was as Nature is valuable for its own sake, from many academic disciplines and 

scorned by most of her/his peers. A few so too can the study of Nature be valu- from people who are actually “manag- 

biologists who were already well-estab- able without regard to immediate ing” the land. Ehrenfeld welcomes “all 

lished in their profession, most notably application. relevant opinions” and believes that 

Paul Ehrlich, were able to speak on be- The increasing respectability of con- “the success of Conservation Biology 

half of environmental preservation as servation biology in the scientific arena depends on the degree to which we can 

far back as the 1960s. But even Ehrlich is a signal that biologists, at least, are obliterate the distinction between read- 

had a slew of labels thrown at him. We getting worried. It is a healthy worry. ers and contributors.” 

don’t know if Aldo Leopold would have Out of this worry has arisen the Society I hasten to add that all this recent 

been able to plead the cause of preser- for Conservation Biology (SCB), in attention to conservation biology does 

vation without provoking scorn, for he which scientists can mingle respectably not mean that western science has sud- 

died before his controversial Round with professionals in other disciplines denly abandoned its mechanistic and 

River and A Sand County Almanac to study the processes of extinction and dualistic ways, and that scientists are 

were published. environmental degradation, and devise rushing in to devote heads, hearts, and 

Respectability and credibility are of strategies to avert these disasters. In- bodies to the battle to save Earth. There 

utmost importance in the bitterly com- formation can then be published in a is still a haughty disdain among many 

petitive world of science. Any scientist top-quality, refereed journal. The pres- conservation biologists for those who 

who publicly displays affection for living ident of SCB is Michael Soule, a highly don’t do “real science” (i. e. , test hypoth- 

things or any hint of an ethical commit- respected biologist (and Zen Buddhist) eses). Those who express too much emo- 

ment to saving them will experience dif- who has written and edited major texts tional commitment to their work or who 

fieulty procuring grants and academic and papers in this field. stoop to ethical arguments are still os- 

appointments. Even within the science * Membership in SCB costs $27 a year, tracized (as I rediscover repeatedly in my 
of ecology (which ecologist Paul Sears * which is cheap for a professional society. own work; one academic commentator 

fondly called a “subversive subject”), • [Dave Foreman is a charter member, at a recent talk I gave accused me of 

the ideal of pure, value-free objectivity ’ so it must be cheap!] With membership “turning conservation biology into a 

demands that ecologists never admit to ‘ comes a quarterly journal, Conserva- religion”). An example of this arrogant 

the social, political, or ethical implica- ' tion Biology (CB), of which two issues rationalism is Dan Simberloff, one of 

tions of their subject matter. . have been published in this first year. the Governors of SCB and a member 

Fortunately for Earth, this “profes- The journal is exceptionally good, with of the national board of directors of The 

sional” bias against involvement in con- original research articles, international Nature Conservancy. Simberloff has 

servation and ethics is beginning to conservation news, thoughtful essays, spent the last decade arguing against 


burning underground for hundreds of 
years make those coastal hills seem like 
a vast, smoldering heap of industrial 
slag. South of the central Kobuk River, 
one hundred foot dunes rise above hun- 
dreds of square miles of shifting sand. 
In East Greenland lies an arctic oasis 
called Queen Louisa Land, a valley of 
ivild grasses and summer wildflowers 
surrounded by the walls of the Green- 
land ice cap. 

The Arctic, overall, has the classic 
lines of a desert landscape: spare, bal- 
anced, extended, and quiet. In the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands the well- 
drained tundra plains and low-lying 
bogs more familiar in the south give 
way to expanses of weathered rock and 
gravel, and the illusion of a desert is 
even more complete. On Baffin and El- 
lesmere islands and in northern 
Alaska, sharply pitched arctic moun- 
tain ranges, which retain their remote- 
ness even as you stand within them, 
complete a pervasive suggestion of au- 
sterity (p. xxi) 

Lopez lucidly describes the more 
spectacular denizens of Arctic lands and 
waters — Polar Bear, Walrus, Narwhal, 
Right Whale, Snowy Owl, Musk Ox — 
as well as some of the less conspicuous 
ones — Homed Lark, Collared Lem- 
ming, Mountain Sorrel. Ever since 
white explorers and resource exploiters 
began visiting the Arctic regularly (16th 
century), accounts have noted the awe- 
continued on page 26 


erode. During the last decade, more and book reviews, and lively debates be- the need for large reserves, against the 


more ecologists and field biologists have 
grown concerned, for a very poignant 
reason: the study sites they know and 
love are being destroyed. Some of these 
scientists realize that whereas value- 
free objectivity is an appropriate 
(though difficult) ideal for the process 
of testing hypotheses through observa- 
tion and experiment, the interpretation 
of scientific results (and even the posit- 
ing of hypotheses in the first place) can 
and must involve other human 
capacities. Moreover, the direction that 
science takes with regard to the health 
of the biosphere can be either negative 
(e.g., most industrial technologies) or 
positive (e.g., studies of nature reserve 
design). Some directions may be neutral 


tween leading conservation biologists. 

To be fair, there are other good journals 
in this field, such as the long-estab- 
lished international journal, Biological 
Conservation (BC). But a subscription 
to BC costs several hundred dollars per 
year, and otherwise you can only find 
it in the big university libraries. CB, 
on the other hand, is accessible to any- 
one with 27 bucks, and will be available 
in many libraries. 

A major strength of the SCB and its 
journal is its interdisciplinary intent. 
Biology, as the Society’s name suggests, , • 
is the primary subject. As editor David , . 
Ehrenfeld notes, “conservation and bio- . > 
logy are interdependent and insepara- 
ble because biology is at the heart of 


“exaggerated” extinction rates forecast 
for the tropics by many biologists, and 
lately, against habitat corridors and 
against any involvement of ethics in 
conservation biology. Yet despite its 
Simberloff-types, conservation biology 
has achieved enough prominence that 
many biologists are no longer afraid to 
speak out in the volatile arena of conser- 
vation, where they are so sorely needed. 

To join the SCB and receive CB, send 
$27 to Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
52 Beacon St, Boston, MA 02108. 

Reed Noss is a community ecologist, 
two of whose writings have already been 
published in CB, and a frequent con- 
tributor to our pages. 
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Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 
— A New National Park? 


Quebec 


by George Wuerthner 

Editor’s note: The following is a ten- 
tative Park proposal to be further refined 
and expanded. To this end, we encourage 
input from New England EF'.ers con- 
cerning areas which should be added 
to the proposed protected area. We also 
encourage discussion on whether it is 
appropriate for EF! to seek National 
Park status for the area or whether it 
would be wiser to seek simple Wilderness 
status, so as not to promote excessive 
tourism in the area. 

Tucked up against Canada and north- 
ern New Hampshire and bounded by 
the Green Mountains to the west is 
Vermont’s outback — the Northeast 
Kingdom, where the roads end and the 
big trees begin. Reportedly, the region’s 
name originated with US Senator George 
Aiken, who said in a 1949 speech, “this 
is such beautiful country up here, it 
ought to be called the Northeast King- 
dom of Vermont.” The name captured 
the place perfectly. The bogs, lakes and 
forested hills of spruce and birch are 
reminiscent of the continental belt of 
boreal forest that reaches across all of 
Canada and north to Alaska. The White 
and Black Spruce, trees common in the 
sub-arctic but rare in Vermont, live 
here. The Northeast Kingdom once har- 
bored the creatures of undisturbed 
wilderness — Caribou, Lynx, Marten, 
and Gray Wolf — and today is home to 
more Moose than anywhere else in the 
state. To complete the portrait of this 
region as an outlier of the great North, 
it boasts the state’s lowest recorded 
temperature: -50 Fahrenheit at Bloom- 
field on the Connecticut River. 

Surprisingly, although this region is 
Vermont’s wildest quarter, no desig- 
nated Wilderness, wildlife refuge or 
other management classification gives 
the land the legal protection it deserves, 
for the Northeast Kingdom is almost 
wholly in private ownership — mainly 
held by timber companies and other 
large, out-of-state corporations. For 
example, Champion International owns 
225,000 acres in Essex County. 

Early this century, 350,000 acres in 
the region were identified as potentially 
suitable for incorporation into the then- 
proposed Green Mountain National 
Forest. The idea was dropped when it 
was deemed more important to acquire 
lands in southern Vermont, closer to 
major population centers. Such a 
rationale is not now valid; this area 
should become public land and be des- 
ignated the Northeast Kingdom Na- 
tional Park or Preserve. (The only 
major difference between Park and Pre- 
serve status is that hunting is allowed 
within a Preserve, while in Parks it is 
usually not. Preserve status would suf- 
fice provided preservation of natural 
wildlife populations and reintroduction 
of predators such as the wolf are guaran- 
teed.) The Park or Preserve could in- 
clude adjacent portions of New Hamp- 
shire and Maine to make it the largest 
public land holding in the Northeast. 
In this article I will limit my discussion 
to Vermont since it has the most prog- 
ressive government in the Northeast 
and is the state most likely to be recep- 


tive to creation of a new National Park 
within its borders. 

Vermont’s economy is highly depen- 
dent upon tourism, with this industry 
its second largest employer and income 
producer. The financial benefits that 
could accrue to the state if a major new 
tourist destination were created are one 
of the major selling points in favor of 
federal land acquisition and Park desig- 
nation. The only other National Park 
in the Northeast is Maine’s Acadia which 
now receives the second largest number 
of visitors of any National Park unit in 
the country. 

Of course, economic development is 
not the reason to create a new Park. 
A Northeast Kingdom National Park 
would fill a vacant niche in our National 
Park and Wilderness systems by allow- 
ing recovery of a large ecological unit 
within the Northeastern hardwood- 
boreal forest ecosystem — presently 
not represented except in the small des- 
ignated Wilderness Areas in Green 
Mountain National Forest and barely 
represented within Acadia Park. With 
public acquisition of these private hold- 
ings, which for the most part can be 
bought inexpensively, reintroduction of 
extirpated species can be accomplished 
with a minimum of impact upon the sur- 
rounding sparsely settled country. With 
a large enough core of protected 
habitat, Caribou, Gray Wolves, and 
Marten could again inhabit the state. 

Besides the ecological heritage that 
would be preserved by National Park 
status, the area has a rich human his- 
tory which includes Indians, loggers, 
and farmers. Today the Northeast King- 
dom remains largely de facto wilderness 
partly because the land — while superb 
for wildlife — does not encourage 
human prosperity. The climate is se- 
vere; the thin soils are nutrient-poor 
and unproductive; much of the area is 
swampy. The underlying bedrock is 
similar in age and structure to that of 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire — another region that is notori- 
ously unsuited to agriculture. Granite 
forms the core of the Kingdom’s un- 
dulating uplands and such isolated 
peaks as Burke Mountain near Lyndon- 
ville and Mt. Monadnock by Lemington. 

The combination of glaciation and the 
region’s particular rock structure pro- 
duced many lakes here, more than any- 
where else in Vermont. Lake Mem- 
phremagog is the state’s second largest 
lake, though only one-third of its 30- 
mile length actually lies south of the 
Canadian border. Lake Seymour, south- 
east of Memphremagog, is the state’s 
third biggest water body. Among the 
region’s many other lacustrine features 
are Big Averill Pond, Little Averill 
Pond, Maidstone Lake, Norton Pond, 
Island Pond, Lake Willoughby, Caspian 
Lake, Crystal Lake, and Echo Lake. 

Even before white intrusion, the 
Northeast Kingdom was thinly popu- 
lated, with Indian settlements located 
either east along the Connecticut River 
or west on Lake Memphremagog. The 
interior was largely unpeopled even as 
it is today. The first whites to travel 
through this northern territory were 
members of Roger’s Rangers, who in 




Vermont’s Northeast. Kingdom. Photo by George Wuerthner. 
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1759 struggled through the region after 
attacking an Indian village in Canada 
during the French and Indian War. With- 
out supplies, their winter journey 
through the untracked wilderness was 
a horrendous travail. 

Although many of the town charters 
in the region were granted in the 1760s, 
the harshness of the environment dis- 
couraged settlement until much later. 
Averill, for example, received its char- 
ter in 1762, but saw not even one resi- 
dent until 1830. In its heyday, around 
1880, Averill boasted 48 citizens. Since 
then, the number of year-round resi- 
dents has decreased to the present 17. 
The loyal townsfolk of Averill earn their 
way providing supplies and services to 
visitors who come to fish, snowmobile 
and hunt in and around Big and Little 
Averill Lakes. The town just south of 
Averill, Lewis, received its charter in 
1762 and has never had a single inhabit- 
ant! Lewis is almost completely in the 
ownership of a private timber company. 

Making a living has always been dif- 
ficult here. Essex County is the poorest 
in the state. In many Kingdom towns, 
Moose outnumber humans. Brighton, 
the largest town in Essex County, has 
only 1545 residents and the entire 
county has only 6583 — a little more 
than 1% of Vermont’s total population 
— down from 8048 in 1900. 

Logging was and is the dominant land 
use, but the moist climate is conducive 
to rapid revegetation and the scars of 
harvest are soon masked. Because the 
trees grow so fast, Essex County does 
not appear to have been cut over re- 
peatedly — as it has been. Original 
white settlement here was related to 
the logging boom of the late 1800s, when 
lumber camps dotted the now almost 
deserted woods. 

To protect its undeveloped character, 
I propose that a core area — centered 
in Essex County, lying west of the 
Connecticut River, north of east-west 
Highway 2, east of the north-south 
Highway 114, and south of the Canadian 
border — be designated a wilderness 
recovery area where all lands other than 
those private lands in or adjacent to 
existing villages would be allowed to 
return to their natural state. Existing 
hamlets like Granby and Averill and the 
roads that service them could remain as 
developed sites where Park employees 
could live and concessionaires could 
provide for the needs of Park visitors. 


Beyond these boundaries, I propose a 
National Recreation Area that would 
include land between Interstate 5 and 
Highway 114. The federal government 
should purchase private holdings, par- 
ticularly those adjacent to the region’s 
water bodies, such as Lake Willoughby 
and Lake Memphremagog. A region- 
wide land use plan incorporating Ver- 
mont’s progressive Act 250 guidelines 
(which mandate state environmental 
assessment of proposed developments 
on private land, and allow state rejection 
of dangerous proposals) would preserve 
the wildness of this area and enhance 
benign public recreational opportunities. 

George Wuerthner, one of our most 
frequent essayists, spent last summer 
exploring Vermont as part of a research 
project. 

A Call for 

Wilderness 

Proposals 

by Coyote 

The Earth First! movement was 
started seven years ago to throw a 
monkeywrench into the destruction of 
remaining roadless areas in the United 
States. We’ve made progress, but to 
fully articulate our vision, we must for- 
mulate comprehensive wilderness pre- 
serve system proposals for each state/ 
bioregion — a task which we have 
started but which is not nearly com- 
plete. Such proposals give our actions 
distinct goals and help establish several 
fronts for activists — from media work 
to monkeywrenching (only with parents’ 
permission, of course!). When wilderness 
proposals have been developed for the 
entire US, they could be compiled into 
a book to aid wilderness activists. Here 
are a few thoughts on developing such 
proposals. 

It would be preferable to prepare 
wilderness proposals on a bioregional 
basis. Unfortunately, however, most 
useful information (Fish & Game liter- 
ature, Nature Conservancy studies, 
many National Forest plans, etc.) is 
compiled on a state-by-state basis. 
Therefore, it may be easier to prepare 
state wilderness proposals which can 
continued on page 26 




duction of other multiple uses desired 


A Modest Proposal for the 
Preservation of the North Woods 


by Gulo Carcayu 

The great North Woods of the Upper 
Midwest contain seven National Forests: 
three in Michigan, two in Minnesota, 
and two in Wisconsin. What follows is an 
examination of the forest planning situ- 
ation, especially for the Wisconsin 
forests. The conclusions reached, and 
the proposals advanced, relate to all the 
National Forests of the Upper Midwest. 

The Forest Plans of the Nicolet and 
Chequamegon National Forests in 
Wisconsin are under administrative 
appeal at Forest Service headquarters 
in Washington, DC. Both plans suffer 
from a lack of vision on the part of 
Forest Service officials. All that can be 
hoped for from either plan is business as 
usual. I present here a short history of 
the land we know as the North Woods, 
and a visionary proposal for its future. 

— =FF 


RY: Northern Wisconsin is a~ 
part of the Northern Highlands, an area 
that bas seen at least three separate gla- 
cial periods over the last 50,000 years. 
When the last glacier departed northern 
Wisconsin about 10,000 years ago, it left 
behind a land of low relief in most areas 
and poor drainage, with rocky and 
sandy soil. Over time, the land healed 
itself from the scars of the ice, becoming 
home for trees such as hemlock, Sugar 
Maple, Aspen, and White Pine; and 
mammals such as the Gray Wolf, Fisher, 
Cougar, River Otter, Beaver, and 
White-tailed Deer. 

When Homo sapiens arrived, being 
small in numbers and low in technology, 
they existed with the other forest crea- 
tures without doing irreparable damage 
to the ecosystem. That changed with 
the arrival of European settlers in the 
early 19th century. Settlers needed 
lumber for their dwellings, so men 
headed up the rivers of Wisconsin, cut 
trees and sent them down the rivers 
during the spring floods. By 1853 the 
annual timber cut was estimated at 200 
million board feet (mbf). (A mature 
White Pine could provide over 2000 
board feet, and an acre of mature trees 
could provide up to 40,000 board feet.) 

The railroads pushed west and north 
from Milwaukee in the 1860s, and by 
1870 most lumber reached market on 
the rails. This enabled more timber to 
be cut, until a peak was reached in 1899, 
with three billion board feet going to 
market. The cutting was not without 
waste. For years, only the best was cut; 
much of the rest was burned off in great 
slash fires. The greatest of these fires 
occurred in October, 1871, when slash 
fires spread out of control and destroyed 
the town of Peshtigo and 1200 residents, 
burning 1.25 million acres of forest. Be- 
fore the advent of the railroad, when 
lumber was rafted down Wisconsin’s riv- 
ers, much of it was lost in floods, disap- 
pearing into bogs or backwaters. By 
1905, when the US Forest Service was 
established, logging in Wisconsin was 
on a 30 year slide. There were no more 
trees to cut. 

The depredations did not end there. 
Land speculators bought the cut-over 
lands for a pittance and advertised them 
to unwary settlers seeking farmland. 
Unemployed loggers switched to farm- 
ing. The land was more suited to what 
nature had been growing, and the 
settlers struggled on the rocky soil. 

In the roaring 20s, alarmed by the 
forest fires, land speculation, and settle- 
ment on unsuitable lands, authorities 
took action. The northern Wisconsin 
counties began to repossess some of the 
poorest cleared lands for nonpayment of 
taxes. Many settlers abandoned their 
land. In 1928, the National Forest Re- 
servation Commission, using the au- 
thority granted by the Weeks Act of 1911 
(which authorized the purchase of land 
necessary to protect navigable streams) 
approved the purchase of 151,000 acres. 
In 1933, the Nicolet and Chequamegon 
National Forests were established by 
proclamation of President Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

During Roosevelt’s presidency, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps began a 
program of “forest improvement.” 
Camps were built, then lookout towers 
and fire roads. The original purpose of 
the roads was to enable foresters to con- 
trol blazes in the second growth lands. 


Wisconsin North Woods. Photo by Hob Kaspar. 


Rural zoning began to prevent the ex- 
pansion of agriculture into unsettled 
parts of the land. Forest County was the 
subject of a study by economists of the 
US Agriculture Department, which re- 
leased a bulletin in 1939, advocating clo- 
sure of a few miles of roads and reloca- 
tion of some isolated residents. By 1936, 
more than half of the county was in pub- 
lic ownership, with the FS owning over 

249.000 acres. _ 

— CURRENT SITUATION: fhe Na- " 

tional Forests of Wisconsin consist of 1.5 
million acres of second growth forest in 
the northern third of the state. The au- 
thorized boundaries contain over two 
million acres. 'Within these forests are 
2000 lakes and 1700 miles of streams. 
Unfortunately, there are over 6000 
miles of roads on the two Forests. 
Nicolet National Forest, with an area of 

655.000 acres, currently has 33,000 
acres of legislated Wilderness. 
Chequamegon NF, with 845,000 acres, 
contains less than 11,000 acres of 
Wilderness. This Wilderness is split into 
five separate areas in the two forests. 

Other midwestem states fare little or 
no better. Michigan, with 2.75 million 
acres of National Forest, has no Wilder- 
ness Areas, although a wilderness bill is 
now being considered in Congress. (The 
Michigan Wilderness Heritage bill, 
HR148, proposes 92,000 acres ofWilder- 
ness in 11 areas. HR148 passed the 
House on April 7. Senate action is un- 
certain. An identical bill passed the 
House last year, but was blocked by the 
Senate.) Minnesota, with the Boundary 
Waters Wilderness, contains 1,081,680 
acres of Wilderness on 2.8 million acres 
of National Forest. 

Current Forest Plans, now under ap- 
peal, will add no Wilderness in Wiscon- 
sin. The Nicolet, under the thumb of 
Jim Berlin, Forest Supervisor, has 
asked for an increase in recreational 
use, including 20 new campgrounds. 
Also requested are the construction or 
reconstruction of nearly 600 miles of 
roads in the next decade. This will facili- 
tate the extraction of 97 million board 
feet of timber per year of an estimated 
242 mbf of growth. A request by a mod- 
erate conservation group for “islands” 
of biological diversity has been 
rejected. 

The theory of island biogeography 
states that there is a certain minimum 
area necessary to support certain 
species. Large animals, such as the 
Gray Wolf or Cougar, require large 
areas of wild land to exist. In the North 
Woods, with a patchwork of cut areas, 
there is an age diversity of a few 
species. Other, deep forest species are 
at a disadvantage. 

The Forest Plans call for a continua- 
tion of past practices. This means that 


edge-loving species such as the White- 
tailed Deer and Ruffed Grouse will have 
a great advantage. There is almost no 
area in either Forest more than four 
miles from a road. This allows the deer 
to penetrate into the deepest areas of 
the forest and forage rare plants which 
have survived the depredations of the 
past century. 

The moderate conservationists’ pro- 
posal for Wisconsin National Forests 
was to establish five areas called Diver- 
sity Maintenance Areas: two in the 
Chequamegon, containing 140,000 
acres, and three in the Nicolet, also con- 
taining 140,000 acres. These areas 
would contain less than 20% of the total 
land area of the Forests. They would 
allow rare orchid species a place safe 
from the White-tail. They would allow 
the giants of the North Woods, the hem- 
lock and White Pine, to regenerate. 
They would allow the return of the Gray 
Wolf in numbers greater than the dozen 
or so which hang on in Wisconsin. These 
DMAs would not be designated Wilder- 
ness; they would allow scientific study, 
and would be available, at the whim of 
the Forest Supervisor, for a change of 
status during any future planning ses- 
sion. 

In rejecting this proposal, the Forest 
Service wrote, “The opportunity exists 
on the Nicolet National Forest to pro- 
vide for study of the theory of ’Island 
Bio-geography.’ However, this would re- 
quire the selection of a different alterna- 
tive as the basis for the Forest Plan. Re- 


by participating publics would occur if 
such a change was made.” 

The island theory was rejected out-of- 
hand by Nicolet supervisor Berlin. The 
Chequamegon Supervisor, Jack Wolter, 
was initially sympathetic to the theory, 
and submitted a draft Forest Plan with 
the requested DMAs. When the Plan 
came back from Eastern Regional head- 
quarters in Milwaukee, he found that is- 
land biogeography had received the 
same treatment that it got from the 
Nicolet, even to the extent of plagiariz- 
ing the Nicolet Forest Plan, Berlin and 
Floyd Marita, acting Regional Forester 
for the Eastern Region, apparently fear 
the precedent this prot> osal, if accepted, 
could set. How could; a puny eastern 
Forest be suBject lor this study, while a 
magnificent Oregon rainforest re- 
mained subject to forest butchery? This 
theory, once accepted in the cutover 
lands of the East, might have to be ac- 
cepted on every Forest in a different 
ecosystem. 

The proposal was rejected because it 
would cost jobs. I attended a meeting in 
the governor’s office in April, also at- 
tended by scientists, activists, and Ber- 
lin. When confronted with the state- 
ment that trees could be found else- 
where in the state to cut, and even else- 
where in his Forest, Berlin could only 
sputter and keep repeating that this 
proposal would cost jobs. My confiden- 
tial informant, Deep Woods, has con- 
fided that Berlin has made surreptitious 
efforts to dismantle the moderate coali- 
tion backing the IBG proposal. 

Wnen the final Plans were released 
last year, state environmental groups 
filed an appeal. In September, the state 
of Wisconsin joined in that appeal. A 
new governor was elected in November, 
and two weeks later convinced the state 
attorney general to drop the state ap- 
peal. Four months later the governor as- 
sembled foresters, industry spokes- 
men, and environmentalists to seek a 
compromise. It was not in the offing. 

The coalition has pledged to take the ap- 
peal of the Forest Plans to federal court 
if the IBG proposal is riot accepted by 
the _ Forest. Service Chief. 

A MOIJEHTTROPOSAL: However, 
the reason I write this is not to tell you ( 
what bunch of species-slaughtering ; 
scumbags work for the Forest Service. 

You know that already. I have for you a 
modest proposal for a grand island in 
the North Woods. In fact, the proposal 
goes beyond the North Woods to em- 
brace the whole of the US Forest Ser- 
vice, and the whole of the United 
States. For too long we have asked for y 

10,000 acres here, 100,000 there, and a S' 
million or two in Utah. 

Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
together commonly referred to as the 
Upper Midwest, contain a land mass of 
249,934 square miles, or nearly 
160,000,000 acres. The seven National 
Forests of this area — Huron-Manistee, 
Ottawa, and Hiawatha (MI); Chippewa 
and Superior (MN); and Chequamegon 
and Nicolet — contain 7,057,163 acres, 
or 4.4% of the land of the three states. 

Even adding the inholdings of the Na- 
tional Forests (623,000 acres in WI) the 
percentage of land in National Forests 
will not exceed 6%. This is an appropri- 
ate minimum amount of land deserving 
protection. 


Wilderness in rows of stumps and trees in Wisconsin. Photo by Kip Macon. 
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North Woods . . . 

Continued from page 25 

This proposal is multi-faceted. First, 
all lumbering activities must im- 
mediately stop on all federal forest lands 
in the three states. Second, a new US 
Wilderness Service is to be formed as an 
independent agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. This agency is to be run by a 
board of directors with 20-year terms, 
nominated by the President and appro- 
ved by Congress. All National Forest 
lands, Wilderness, and Bureau of Land 
Management lands are to be transfer- 
red to the control of this new agency. 
The current agencies will be disman- 
tled. Being independent, this agency 
will not exist within the departments of 
Agriculture or Interior (as present land 
management agencies do) with their 
concomitant missions to crop or mine. 
In the enabling legislation, the Mining 
Act of 1872 will be revoked. 

The new USWS will be run by 
ecologists. There will be an enforcement 
arm, but its members will be subordi- 
nate to the scientists. The mission will 
be to protect all species within the land 
protected, with any management 
slanted to endangered species, from the 
enigmatic microflora to the charismatic 
megafauna. There will be a legal divi- 
sion, charged with the excision of in- 
holdings. All landowners will be encour- 
aged to sell out, at market rates, im- 
mediately. If this is not agreeable, they 
will receive a lifetime lease. Upon the 
owner’s death, the land will revert to 
the government at market rates. As the 
people are moved off the land, the recov- 
ery arm of the Service will remove build- 
ings. When the last resident is gone, the 
road will be removed and the area 
rehabilitated. 

This proposal offers thousands of jobs 
to biologists, wildlife wardens, blue col- 
lar reclamation workers, and eventually 
to the tourist industry, which will be en- 
couraged to establish fringe 
campgrounds and guide services to take 
tourists into the wildernesses. Hunting 
and fishing opportunities will be af- 
forded by these areas to those willing to 
enter on foot or by canoe. The question 
of whether hunters will be allowed to 
use high-tech weapons or will be re- 
quired to use simple bow and arrow is 
open to discussion. Of course , motors or 
wheels of any type will not be allowed. 
Air space above’ the wilderness will be 
off limits up to 30,000 feet. Domestic 
animals will be allowed on an individual 
basis only, under the direct control of its 
human. 

Beyond the few simple ground rules, 
humans will be allowed to utilize these 
areas without restriction or protection. 
There will be no rescue for ig- 
noramuses. You err and you die. 

One final aspect of this proposal re- 
mains. In the eastern US, many pieces 
of National Forest lie within 100 miles of 
each other. Corridors, each ten miles 
wide, will be established between these 
areas of close proximity. This will enable 
species to move between areas, and will 
offer humans areas for a national trail 
system. A modest number of roads will 
be allowed to cross these corridors, by 
bridge or tunnel to ensure safe transit 
of wildlife. 

In the Upper Midwest, this proposal, 
when fully enacted, will allow the return 
of the Gray Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, 
Moose, and Elk. The Showy Lady Slipper 
and the Calypso Orchid will be safe from 
White-tailed Deer. The hemlock and 
White Pine will regain their former 
preeminence. Water, soil, air and all 
other components of a healthy environ- 
ment will be protected. 


Reviews . . . 

Continued from page 23 
some power of some of these creatures. 
For example, “A bowhead harpooned in 
the Greenland Sea took out 10,440 yards 
(7000 pounds) of line, snapping two 
2.25-inch hemp lines and pulling an en- 
tangled 28-foot whaleboat down with it 
before it was subdued.” (3) Scientists, 
though still ignorant of many mysteries 
of the lives of Musk Ox, recognize their 
formidable strength: “Martha Robus 
watched a muskox rout a grizzly bear 
that had stumbled into its willow 
patch.” (63) Lopez’s description of the 
Polar Bear might even convince Doug 
Peacock to set aside his Grizzly studies 
and travel north for a spell: “The same 
bear that pries tiny thalia from a kelp 
strand with a single claw can knock a 
belukha [formerly “beluga”] whale 
senseless with a blow from its foreleg. 
Deft and quick enough to snatch a lem- 
ming from the grass, it can also flip a 
400-pound bearded seal into the air.” 
(74) 

For Lopez, part of the power of the 
Arctic lies in how it affects the traveler’s 
thinking. He suggests that the majesty 
and the distinctness of the place — its 
unlikeness to temperate zones — causes 
the visitor to ponder in a new way the 
world and humanity’s place in it. What 
the Arctic made Lopez think is en- 
couraging: “We have been telling our- 
selves the story of what we represent 
in the land for 40,000 years. At the heart 
of this story, I think, is a simple, abiding 
belief: it is possible to live widely on 
the land, and to live well ” (xxvi) 

However, lest ye think Lopez overly 
humanistic, or guilty of hubris, read 
this fascinating passage (one that surely 
filled Dave’s heart with glee, as it ac- 
cords with the grim view of humanity 
held by the misanthropic wing of deep 
ecologists): 


Proposals 

Continued from page 2i 

later be combined when all states within 
a bioregion are covered. Include in your 
proposals state forests, state parks, 
National Parks, Nature Conservancy 
preserves, Department of Natural 
Resources preserves, National Wildlife 
Refuges, and Wild and Scenic Rivers, 
as well as Forest Service and BLM 
lands. Do as much research as time 
permits, and think BIG! 

The Midwest and East pose special 
problems for preparing wilderness pre- 
serve systems. East of the Rockies, fed- 
eral and state lands comprise a much 
smaller percentage of the land area than 
in the West. Even the lands in federal 
and state hands have only small roadless 
areas and designated Wilderness Areas 
(generally less than 10,000 acres). Ex- 
tensive wilderness recovery steps will 
need to be implemented before large 
preserves can become ecological 
realities. 

To retain the long-range vision of 35 
million acre prairie preserves and 10 mil- 
lion acre eastern forest preserves whiie 
giving activists shorter range goals, 
wilderness preserve proposals for the 
Midwest and East may consist of two 
or three phases, each phase requiring 
perhaps 10-50 years for implementation. 
Great attention should be given to conser- 
vation easements and other innovative 
methods for preserving private lands. 
Experiment; be visionary! 

In presenting a proposal to Earth 
First! readers and to government offi- 
cials, include maps and lists of species 
to be reintroduced or requiring special 
consideration. Present your proposal 


. . .By comparison with the late Pleis- 
tocene, 18th century North America was 
an impoverished world, one “from 
which all the hugest, the fiercest, and 
strangest forms had recently disap- 
peared. ” Giant armadillo, ground 
sloths that stood as tall on their hind 
legs as modem giraffes, the North 
American cheetah, saber-toothed cats, 
mammoths, fleet horses and camels, 
and close relatives of the muskox as 

well — all were gone 

There are sharply differing explana- 
tions of ivhy all these animals died out 
at or near the end of the Pleistocene, 
but there is some general agreement 
that it was for one of two reasons. Either 
the climate changed swiftly and radi- 
cally and the animals couldn’t adapt, 
or they were hunted to extinction by 

man Intricate, cogent, and forceful 

arguments have been made in support 
of both explanations. That man played 
a significant, if not decisive, role, how- 
ever, seems inescapable (44-45) 

Unlike the deep misanthropists, how- 
ever, Lopez offers a somewhat optimis- 
tic assessment of past extinctions: 

We lament the passing of the Eskimo 
curlew, the sea mink, the Labrador 
duck, Pallas’ cormorant, and Steller’s 
sea cow. Their lives are now beyond our 
inquiry. Our reluctance to accept direct 
responsibility for these losses, however, 
is sound if someivhat complicated bio- 
logical thinking, rooted in a belief that 
there is nothing innately wrong with 
us as a species and in our belief that 
we are not solely responsible for every 
extinction. (The California condor, for 
example, is perhaps doomed on its own 
ecological account.) Our recent biolog- 
ical heritage has been exactly this, to 
sharply reduce the populations of other 
species or eliminate them entirely and 
occupy their niches in the food web 
whenever we had need or desire. It is 
not denigrating, not even criticizing 


everywhere you can — local newspapers, 
Sierra Club meetings, etc. States and 
areas for which visionary proposals are 
particularly needed include Nevada, 
Alaska, the Southeast,, and the prairie 
states (why not big Wilderness in 
Iowa?!) 

While Earth First! has formulated 
dozens of Wilderness proposals, not all 
of them have been presented in Earth 
First or to government officials, many 
of them remain scant in detail, and few 
of them emphasize large Wilderness Re- 
covery Areas. Among Wilderness or 
natural area proposals that have been 
at least briefly described in Earth First 
are those for the following areas: 
California Desert Conservation Area, 
Eldorado, Mendocino, Tahoe, Inyo, Six 
Rivers, Lassen and Los Padres National 
Forests, proposed Lost Coast Wilder- 
ness of northern California, Tuolumne 
River area, Ishi Wilderness; 
Beaverhead National Forest (western 
Montana); Kaibab National Forest 
(northern Arizona); Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, Col- 
orado, and Alabama National Forests 
(statewide proposals for Forest Service 
lands); proposed White Cloud Wilder- 
ness (Idaho); proposed Red Desert Nat- 
ural Area (southcentral Wyoming); 
Black Rock Desert (northwest Nevada); 
Utah and New Mexico BLM lands; Hells 
Canyon (Oregon-Idaho); Owyhee coun- 
try (mostly BLM land in southeast Ore- 
gon, northern Nevada, and southwest 
Idaho); Kalmiopsis area (southwest Ore- 
gon); Stikine River area of northwest 
British Columbia; Mogollon region (Gila 
Wilderness and surrounding roadless 
lands, west-central New Mexico and 
east-central Arizona); Ohio Valley, em- 
phasizing proposed Edge of Appalachia 


Again, present our proposal. Contact 
the Wisconsin contacts listed in the 
EF! Directory to help with direct 
action. Make copies of this proposal 
and begin to infect others. 

Send copies of this proposal to your 
local National Forest Supervisor, 
suggesting that it offers ideas to help 
the Forest Service better manage its 
forests. Also, send copies to other 
environmentalists and newspapers, to 
promote discussion of the need for 
wilderness restoration. 

G’ldo Carcayu is a ferocious predator 
and scavenger, oft equated with the devil 
himself and called “the glutton,” who 
has been driven from his home in the 
Upper Midwest. 


from a certain point of view, to so under- 
stand ourselves. The cold view to take 
of our future is that we are therefore 
headed for extinction in a universe of 
impersonal chemical, physical, and 
biological laws. A more productive, cer- 
tainly more engaging view, is that we 
have the intelligence to grasp what is 
happening, the composure not to be in- 
timidated by its complexity, and the 
courage to take steps that may bear no 
fruit in our lifetimes. (45-46) 

Provocative propositions, those, and 
meriting much thought and counter ar- 
guments (especially from California 
Condor defenders). Lopez also provides 
profound insights into the distinctions 
between space and place, and into what 
cultural factors in combination with the 
land itself comprise place. 

Perhaps the highest compliment that 
should be paid Barry Lopez for his 
latest book is that in describing the 
many threats to the Arctic, he makes 
the reader want to take action to stop 
the destruction of the land. His list of 
threats includes: oil and gas develop- 
ment in the Alaskan and Canadian Arc- 
tic; dumping of industrial waste into the 
Arctic Ocean by Panarctic Oils of 
Canada; promotion of huge engineering- 
projects such as damming Bering 
Strait, or excavating a deep harbor at 
Cape Thompson, Alaska, by means of 
a nuclear device; harm to wildlife from 
hasty studies conducted to provide de- 
velopment interests with the data they 
want; and air pollution emitted in north- 
central Russia. 

Arctic Dreams is especially timely 
insofar as the fate of Alaska’s coastal 
plain within the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge is being debated in Congress 
now. If all Congresspersons read this 
book, the threat of oil development in the 
Arctic Refuge would likely be summarily 
squelched. 

Reviewed by John Davis. 


Preserve; Valley and Ridge Province, 
emphasizing proposed Shenandoah 
Wilderness; Florida Panther country 
(Everglades and swamps and forests 
north); North Woods (National Forests 
of Upper Midwest); and Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom. Arizona Earth 
First! will soon present a Wilderness 
proposal for Forest Service, BLM, and 
US Fish & Wildlife Service lands in 
Arizona. Earth First! has presented but 
not refined a Wilderness preserve sys- 
tem proposal for the 48 states (Litha 
83). Local EF! groups throughout the 
US have presented to agency officials 
(FS, BLM, NPS etc.) Wilderness pro- 
posals for local areas. Examples include 
AZEFi’s proposals for Mt. Graham and 
for the Peloncillo Mountains (both in 
southeast Arizona, both proposals pre- 
sented to the Coronado National Forest 
supervisor). Some such proposals have 
been printed in local EF! group newslet- 
ters. Eastern EF!ers have offered an 
incomplete proposal for the Appalac- 
hians (Beltane 87). Their effort will 
gradually be refined by the PAW ( Pre- 
serve Appalachian Wilderness) task 
force. All the above areas, and other 
areas to an even greater extent, need 
further study for Wilderness potential. 

If we are ever again to see the Grizzly 
Bear in California, Gray Wolf in South 
Dakota, Panther in New Jersey, Elk in 
Virginia, American Chestnut in North 
Carolina. . . then it is time to get to 
work! 

Coyote recently moved far from his 
real home in the West. While in his 
new home in the Bluegrass Region of 
Caintuck, he will help lead EF! efforts 
in the East. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Write to Floyd Mar ita. Acting 
! Regional Forester, Eastern Region, 
lUSDA, Forest Service, 310 W Wisconsin 
lAve., Milwaukee, WI 53203. Insist 
that, at a minimum in terms of preser- 
vation, the final Plans for both the 
Nicolet and Chequamegon National 
Forests be changed to include 140,000 
acres in each Forest for study of the 
theory of Island Biogeography. How- 
ever, present our modest proposal as a 
vastly superior alternative. Contact 
Governor Tommy Thompson, State 
Capitol Bldg., Madison, WI 53702, 
and insist that he have the attorney 
general reinstitute the state’s appeal 
to the Forest Plans, in conjunction 
with the environmental coalition. 
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Boundary Marking 


by Ed Grumbine 

Author’s note: As a new addition to the 
Earth First! Journal, “Stalking Home" 
mil explore the practice of learning to 
understand and fit in with our place, 
this beautiful continent, Turtle Island. 
This practice will seek to combine fa- 
miliarity with native dwellers, plants, 
animals, rivers, natural history and 
ecology, with biocentrism and the culti- 
vation of an ever-widening sense of 
responsibility (deep ecology). 

Drawing on encounters with Pacific 
Flyway bird migration, wintertime story- 
telling, defining ecosystem manage- 
ment, gathering ginseng in the southern 
Appalachians, Thoreau’s Journals, and 
more, the column mil attempt to illum- 
inate the net of ecological relationships 
within which we humans are enmeshed. 
As we move toward a deep ecology natural 
history, we may come to know ourselves 
as we get to know our neighbors. 

Miles from the nearest road, the 
boundary post was unexpected, out of 
place. Stuck in the ground by the side 
of the trail in a thicket of avalanche 
brush it read “National Forest.” Routed 
into the far side of the post were the 
words “National Park.” I stopped in the 
path, sniffed the air, searching for other 
sign. 

The salmonberries were finished for 
the year. Mountain-ash and elders, scat- 
tered upslope in the rubble, were loaded 
with red fruit. “Good bear habitat,” I 
noted, although tracks and purple- 
tinged scat were absent. A marmot 
stood by its burrow, whistling down the 
scree. 

The boundary marker was a lone out- 
post in this headwater basin high in the 
North Cascades. Standing amidst the 
work of snowstorms, cloud-torrents, 
marmots and willows, it clearly 
stamped people and politics onto the 
wild fabric of the mountains. The line 
it marked ran straight across the basin 
with no regard to watershed. I wondered 
what deals were cut in 1968 when this 
boundary was bargained into existence 
with the creation of North Cascades 
National Park. 

A glance at a map only elevates such 
questions to a more intractable level. 
First you notice the international bor- 
der, straight as an arrow, that segre- 


by Swan View Coalition 

Smokey the Bear, longtime proud 
mascot of the US Forest Service, has 
told that federal agency to “take this 
job and shove it!” At a press conference 
held at his retirement home in the Swan 
Mountains of Montana, the seasoned 
bear said that he wished to no longer 
be known as “Smokey,” in order to end 



gates Canada from the US along the 
49th degree parallel. The Park is sur- 
rounded by a confusing mix of two Na- 
tional Recreation Areas, five Wilder- 
ness Areas, and three National Forests 
along with state and private lands. 
Nowhere do their boundaries reflect 
what happens on the ground. Grizzly 
and spotted owl do not recognize them. 
And our tacit acceptance of them les- 
sens our ability to reconnect, to 
reinhabit homeland. 

Just as we circumscribe wilderness, 
so do we define and delimit our lives 
with borders. Boundaries permeate our 
entire experience. 

The first boundary, learned during 
childhood, is that between self and 
other. This original demarcation is fol- 
lowed by many more. People position 
themselves against nature. In the uni- 
versity, the humanities compete with 
the sciences. In politics, the left opposes 
the right. 

My point is not that boundaries are 
unnecessary. In fact, we cannot live 
without them. They represent our vis- 
ion of the world, provide a litmus test 
to compare what we think we see to 
what is really there. 

Nonetheless, we spefid too much of 
our lives setting up boundaries in our 
friendships, homes, workplaces, and 
communities, and then defending them 
against any who challenge their legiti- 
macy. The histories of the US Forest 
Service and the National Park Service 
provide ample evidence of such turf 
struggles. This trend endures, shaping 
events in environmentalism as 
mainstream groups seek “professional” 
standing within the status quo. 

The Earth First! movement does not 
escape this predilection toward the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of territ- 
ory. But so far, deep ecology, direct ac- 
tion, and that heady, sometimes frus- 
trating, blend of anarcho-libertarian-in- 
dividualistic- tribalism has kept EF! 
honest. As the movement evolves it will 
become easier for us to stake our claims, 
draw our lines, without paying full at- 
tention to our roots in the real work of 
the planet. If not careful, we will be- 
come involved in ego, instead of Earth 
First! 

Even as we strive to maintain illusory 
territory, boundaries undergo transi- 
tion. In temperate forests, cleared 


his association with what he termed “an 
agency totally out of touch with the 
conservation ethic I was once meant to 
symbolize.” 

Wearing wool pants, a plaid shirt and 
thoughtfully puffing a pipe, Folky, as 
he now wishes to be known, recalled 
his time with the Forest Service (FS). 
“I was young,, and naive when they 
pulled me from that smoldering tree, 
or I would have caught on the minute 
they put me in that first pair of pants.” 
Folky admits his first skepticism began 
when he later visited the scene of that 
historic forest fire to find “fire generated 
bear habitat of the quality only my 
granddad could remember. There were 
bushes full of berries everywhere!” 

The FS was quick to spot the seeds 
of discontent in Smokey, however, and 
soon replaced his work pants and shovel 
with a three-piece suit and brief case. 
“It was during my stay in Washington, 
DC, that it became clear to me that 
the Forest Service had lost all touch 
with reality and the common person. 
Conservation was replaced by conversa- 
tion and schemes to deceive the public 
were commonplace. I realized I’d been 
used as nothing more than a ‘Smokey 
Screen’ to enable the Forest Service to 
wreak havoc on public lands, all in the 
name of fire suppression.” 

At this point, the fire in Folky’s pipe 
glowed and the smoke belched upward. 
With firm anger in his voice, Folky ad- 
mitted, “It finally became evident to 
me that the Service was insanely bent 


fields grow thick with shrubs and sapl- 
ings. Reservoirs begin to silt in with 
the first rainfall. Wolves cross borders 
and suckle young in reclaimed habitat. 
Plants, such as manzanita, spreading 
slowly since the last glacial period, split 
into a hundred hybrids and escape 
taxonomic pigeonholes. 

Where do we find our ground in this 
shifting world? Recognizing their neces- 
sity, where do we draw our lines? 

The first principle of boundary mark- 
ing is to draw lines true to both your 
heart and the ground. The intention of 
the mind must walk hand in hand with 
the ecology of the place. 

In challenging bioregionalists on 
their models of reinhabitation 
(Lughnasadh 87), Dave Foreman illumi- 
nated this principle. Dave’s floodlight 
is the question, “How does wilderness 
fit into bioregionalism?” and all people 
who identify with this movement must 
answer. The quality of their response 
depends upon the strength of a cultural 
vision rooted firmly in big wilderness. 

But there are two sides to a coin. 
Notice how this boundary shifts when 
the question is returned to the ques- 
tioner: “How does bioregionalism fit 
into the Earth First! movement?” How 
effective have we been at working to 
create a sustainable culture to reinhabit 
the margins of big wilderness? 

This boundary, like many, is one of 
emphasis. The health of humans cannot 
be separated from the health of wilder- 
ness. We in EF! have paid little atten- 
tion to this fundamental connection be- 
cause it makes our world more complex, 
erases the line between people and na- 
ture, us and them. However, without 
embracing this brand of “self-defense” 
we will fail to protect the very wild 
places we seek to save. 

Following the first principle of bound- 
ary marking, we make a difference, 
change the world with our lives and 
works. We cannot ultimately put Earth 
first without bringing people along too, 
even if they initially come kicking and 
screaming. As two creeks flow into a 
wide river, bioregionalists need to hear 
from us about big wilderness and we 
must listen to them about healthy 
human economies embedded in the nat- 
ural world. 

The second, and most difficult princi- 
ple of boundary marking is to actively 
question one’s initial placement of bor- 
derlines. As fields recede beneath 
spreading woods and continents ride 
Earth’s currents — as Gaia breathes 
and stretches — we must not become 
frozen in place. 

The difficulties in remaining flexible 
lie in our desire for simple solutions, 
life without conflict, and our over- 
whelming preference for stasis. Once 
we mark our margins, whether they be 
ecological, personal, or political, wepre- 



on saving the forest from fire, bugs, old 
growth and trees themselves. While the 
Forest Service has come to view them- 
selves as God, and the common person 
as an inconvenience, it seems to me they 
are no more than a traveling one man 
medicine show where roads and clear- 
cuts are the ‘cure-all’ for the nation’s 
economic woes and ‘decadent’ timber 
stands.” 

Folky concedes that “Forest Plan- 
ning” was the final straw that precipi- 
tated his early and requested retire- 
ment. “If there ever was a scam to top 
all scams, it is FORPLAN,” he says of 
the computer program used to model 
the National Forests. “Any young 
‘hacker’ knows you get whatever result 
from a computer that you program it 
to produce. When the crank was turned 
and ‘more roads and clearcuts’ turned 
into ‘more elk, deer, fish, grizzly bears, 
jobs and recreation’ the writing was on 
the wall and I got out. The Forest Ser- 
vice is bound to self destruct on its pres- 
ent course.” 

When asked why he didn’t return to 


fer them to remain unchanged. 

But walk into an old growth forest. 
Sit on a fallen log six feet thick, tangled 
in moss and pale wildflowers. This 
Dougias-fir stood tall for 400 years and 
may take 150 years more to become soil 
to feed others. In the canopy opening 
created by the old tree’s demise, light 
streams in and a host of young seedlings 
respond. Where are the bounds be- 
tween tree and soil, seedling and shade, 
life and death? 

Set the boundaries and wait. In ten 
years seedlings are saplings, light is 
dappled shadow. If we are to realize our 
goals, we must follow the second prin- 
ciple and keep our boundaries flexible. 

The price of supporting a movement 
should never be the loss of independent 
thinking. Even the most sacred bound- 
aries must constantly be reexamined. 
Only by doing so can the intuitions be- 
hind the boundaries be made manifest. 
Only by doing so can we honor the shifts 
ing ecology of change. 

It is here, at the boundaries where 
we experience the intrinsic value of all 
beings and a widening sense of self, that 
twin streams such as Earth First! and 
bioregionalism share territory. Deep 
ecology is the crucible within which we 
must measure our selves and our posi- 
tions. This its true for all of us: monkey- 
wrenchers, bioregionalists, non-violent 
folks, eco-mutualists (see “Alien-Na- 
tion” article in this issue). 

Yet while our belief in biocentrism 
practically defines us as EF!ers, our ex- 
perience with Self-realization has been 
limited. The most intransigent bound- 
ary is that of Self/other and deep ecol- 
ogy’s greatest provision to us is the op- 
portunity to experience a world without 
walls, where we can walk with “heaven 
as my blanket, earth as my pillow,” arm 
in arm with bears and birds, flowers 
and people. The zen teacher Robert Ait- 
ken says that deep ecology “converts 
the third person, they, it, she, he, into 
the first person 1 and we." And “we” 
includes all beings, the quick and the 
dead, mountains and rivers without 
end. 

If, as Gary Snyder suggests, the bio- 
regionalist vow “is to say to yourself 
that you won’t move anymore,” then the 
Earth First! vow might be “defend the 
territory.” I would offer the two princi- 
ples of boundary marking to both streams 
of the movement as we struggle through 
times of growth and selfdefinition. 

In addition, I would ask each stream 
of the movement one further question. 
To bioregionalists I would ask “how 
wide is you neighborhood?” To EF!ers 
I would ask “how wide is your Self?” 

Ed Grumbine directs the Sierra Insti- 
tute Wilderness Studies program at 
University of California Extension, 
Santa Cruz. 

the wilds upon quitting the Service, 
Folky replied, “I have come to know 
too much to simply sit by and watch 
the destruction of our forests and an 
agency of which I was once proud. I’m 
going to spend the rest of my productive 
life alerting the common people to the 
destructive actions of the Forest Service, 
and if things don’t improve, encourage 
them to take the wildlife rich public 
lands away from the Forest Service 
through new legislation.” 

Swan View Coalition is a non-profit 
group dedicated to saving Montana 
wildlands and Grizzly Bears. They pub- 
lished this piece in their winter 1987 
Newsletter. To donate or subscribe, 
write: SVC, POB 1901, Kalispell, MT 
59901. 



Introducing Folky Bear 
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The Deep Ecology Soundtrack 
Part XI: The Best Medicine 



by Lone Wolf Circles 


Somewhere in an ancient Euro-cave 
is painted in red the scene of a man 
apparently being bludgeoned with a 
flute, evidence of the earliest music 
critic. The value of the “last laugh” is 
obvious, and isn’t likely to be lost on 
those fruitful species that survive us. 
Humor is indeed the best medicine to 
cure us of resignation, self-importance, 
and the worsening odds. 

If trees went to Congress and forests 
could vote, 

our chances of survival might not be 
so remote. 

Since we don’t give a damn as to who 
they elect 

their absentee ballots are the 
greenhouse effect. 

Honolulu’s no lulu, Fairbanks ain’t 
so fair, 

take a sip of the water, take a sniff of 
the air, 

take some pictures of the wildlife, take 
a leak in the stream, 
take a jet back to Cleveland and 
dream ” 

In Greg Keeler’s latest release, Bad 
Science Fiction, he continues “calling 
the shots” on that teeho-junkie “Suicide- 
Civil” (ization). He’s got the dominant 
paradigm’s “number,” and lets them 


know it repeatedly by calling them with 
their own stolen credit card. Once again 
he dodges the space ships of the omin- 
ous future, sneaks past all of life’s little 
pitfalls (which are really just the prac- 
tical jokes of the spirits), avoids the 
quagmire of depression by sailing over 
it all on manic new lyrics. He gallops 
through the supermarket aisles of 
America’s 20th century neon reality, 
scattering pretension like cans of 
Campbell’s soup in every direction. 

It was recorded along with remakes 
of the already classic Songs of Fishing, 
Sheep and Guns in Montana and In 
The Sweet Bye and Bye (all three avail- 
able from EF! in Tucson) with the help 
of Dakota Sid (who also adds some taste- 
ful guitar licks). Greg’s work battles 
being a clean recording, fights smooth- 
ness with its rough honesty, resists 
clean “takes” the way a stain resists 
being lifted from a saloon floor. 

We finally have the extemporaneous 
“If Bears Could Whistle, ” the incredible 
poem “Ode to the Carp” and: 

Do not ask for whom they moo, or 
why they stand and chew and chew. 
They’ve got their plans, their heads are 
clear, 

their future moves from mouth to rear. 
Somewhat like ours, by ours I mean, 
who see no more than what we’ve seen, 
who do our best till noon and run, to 
eat our beef between the buns, 
then do our best into the night, before 
the TV’s tiny light ” 

It’s hard to let the so called “powers 
that be” decide what’s real and what’s 
not, asking us to swallow the Playboy- 
Star Wars-Plastic world which is really 
a growing monster that will swallow us. 
From the title song: 

Picture a sky full of chemical rain, 
it drifts from the factories to the 


mountains and plains, 

where it poisons the fish and it kills 

all the trees, 

what once was their lifeblood becomes 
their disease. 

Bad science fiction, you’ve seen it 
before. 

When it starts to come true it gets hard 
to ignore. 

Our battle in New Mexico against the 
WIPP nuclear waste disposal site helps 
me relate to Dana Lyons’ title song “Our 
State is a Dumpsite,” a hilarious tape 
now available through the Earth First 
Journal. His personality is woven into 
his songs, which have made him a hit 
at our rendezvous campfires. The one 
love song is as pretty a piece as I’ve 
ever heard: 

The stars will always move, and 
people sometimes change, 
so what I’m wonderin’, is if maybe you 
and I 

could follow the same stars in the sky. 

This is the most I would ever hope 
for in a relationship with a woman, or 
my relationship to the Earth. The best 
we can do to prove worthy of this mira- 
cle is to act as a warrior of love, resisting 
the destructive monoculture, the mod- 
em “world without laughter.” Mi 
Amigo, Darryl Chemey, is active in the 
fight to save the last old growth red- 
woods in private hands from being pro- 
cessed into veneer by the greedy MAX- 
XAM Corporation. I’ve shared stages, 
arguments ,and direct actions with him, 
and I’m proud to recommend his twisted 
new collection of songs, I Had to Be 
Bom in This Century (also available 
from EF! in Tucson). It begins with his 
rousing anthem, “Earth First!,” which 
gets everyone going when performed at 
the front-lines of the battle for the living 
planet. Combining music with the lyrics 


of direct action: 

So how do we make up for our 
mistakes, 

the answer is whatever it takes. 

Now the pen is mightier than the sword 
but a monkeywrench can do a whole 
lot more 

The revolution is just around the bend, 
Will Mother Earth be your foe or your 
friend? 

Darryl is the play of chipmunks cele- 
brating first light, the busy rustle of 
needles in the tops of giant old growth, 
the Hobbits finally getting mad and get- 
ting even with the forces of gloom and 
greed. From “Ballad of BLM”: 

Cause a coyote don’t kill everything in 
sight, 

they only take what they need 
And they’ve survived the crudest 
predator, 

it’s known as human greed 

He writes for the Sinkyone, Sally 
Bell, and the disappearing old growth 
forests. We laugh our bitterness away 
with “Mosquito Party” and the infec- 
tious “My stereo comes from Japan.” 
His Yiddish tongue cuts through on 
“Chernobyl Blues” and “Big Mt. Will 
Not Fall.” 

Remember the unintimidated joy, the 
adventure, purpose, and sense of des- 
tiny we knew as children. I will meet 
you there, singing Greg’s, Dana’s, and 
Darryl’s song’s. We carry on the struggle 
with this special place in our hearts. We 
are barefoot run-aways there, together 
forever. . . . 

Author’s note: Next issue we listen 
to Molcai’s new Earth-Blues tape, and 
an excellent release by Chris Wells. 
Your environmental recordings and 
poetry are always considered for review. 




View from the 
Outhouse 

Thinking Like A 
Mountain 
The Leopold 
Legacy 

by Robert Streeter 

The Sierra Club recently asked a 
group of people who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the environmental 
movement — writers, scientists, ac- 
tivists, educators, and others — for a 
few words about the books that have 
meant the most to them. Responses in- 
cluded the works of Thoreau, Muir, 
Rachel Carson, Loren Eiseley, and Ed 
Abbey; but the book most often cited 
by the survey respondents was A Sand 
County Almanac by Aldo Leopold. 

“There’s nothing better, purer, or 
straighter than Leopold’s classic,” said 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author Wallace 
Stegner. Indeed, it is the clearest, most 
universal advice on how modem people 
can live in balance with the environment, 
written by a man bom 100 years ago 
in the Mississippi River town of 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Leopold was educated at Yale Univer- 
sity’s School of Forestry, and upon 
graduation in 1909, departed for the 
Southwest and a Forest Service job. He 
wrote a “Game and Fish Handbook” for 
foresters that brought favorable atten- 
tion in Washington, DC, so among his 
other duties, he began stumping the 
Southwest preaching a message of wise 
conservation and wildlife use. During 
that time he favored predator control 
to allow more deer for human hunters, 
control right down to the last Gray Wolf 
and Mountain Lion in the Southwest. 
But years later, in A Sand County 
Almanac, he would write of a dramatic 
conversion: 

We were eating lunch on a high rim- 
rock, at the foot of which a turbulent 
river elbowed its way. We saw what we 
thought ivas a doe fording the torrent. . . 



When she climbed the bank toward us 
and shook out her tail, we realized our 
error; it was a wolf. A half-dozen others, 
evidently grown pups, sprang from the 
willows and all joined in a welcoming 
melee of wagging tails and playful 
maulings 

In those days we had never heard of 
passing up a chance to kill a wolf. In 
a second we were pumping lead into 
the pack . . . When our rifles were empty, 
the old wolf was down, and a pup was 
dragging a leg into impassable slide- 
rocks. 

We reached the old wolf in time to 
watch a fierce green fire dying in her 
eyes. I realized then, and have known 
ever since, that there was something 
new to me in those eyes — something 
known only to her and to the mountain. 

Leopold erroneously believed that no 
wolves would mean a hunters’ paradise. 
“But after seeing the green fire die, I 
sensed that neither the wolf nor the 
mountain agreed with such a view.” 

In 1924, Leopold initiated the first 
National Forest Wilderness Area in the 
US, which later was divided into the 
Gila and Aldo Leopold Wilderness Areas. 
Other work of Leopold’s, particularly 
with game animals, had earned him a 
national reputation. In 1933, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin created a game-man- 
agement professorship specifically for 
Leopold, and he is credited with cutting 
a path for the new science and profession 
of wildlife management. 

In 1935, the same year that Leopold 
helped create The Wilderness Society, 
he bought a worn-out farm along the 


Wisconsin River in an area long known 
as the Wisconsin sand country. He and 
his family spent weekends living in a 
converted chicken coop as they planted 
pines and otherwise nursed the farm 
back to health. Many of the essays later 
published in A Sand County Almanac 
came from experiences on that farm. 

Leopold’s greatest message was the 
need for a land ethic, an end to the at- 
titude that lands belongs to us. “We 
abuse land,” he wrote, “because we re- 
gard it as a commodity belonging to us. 
When we see land as a community to 
which we belong, we begin to use it with 

love and respect The problem we 

face is the extension of the social 
conscience from people to land.” 

To Leopold, the “last word in ignor- 
ance” was the person who says of an 
animal or plant: ‘“What good is it?’ If 
the land mechanism as a whole is good, 
then every part is good, whether we 
understand it or not. . . To keep every 
cog and wheel is the first precaution of 
intelligent tinkering.” 

During Leopold’s final year of life, he 
wrote the following words, which ring 
even truer today than on March 4, 1948, 
when he wrote them. “Nothing could 
be more salutary at this stage than a 
little healthy contempt for a plethora 
of material blessings. Perhaps such a 
shift of values can be achieved by re- 
appraising things unnatural, tame and 
confined in terms of things natural, wild 
and free.” 

Aldo Leopold suffered a fatal heart 
attack while fighting a grass fire on a 
neighbor’s farm. Several weeks earlier, 
the Oxford University Press had agreed 
to publish A Sand County Almanac, 
following Leopold’s many previous un- 
successful attempts to publish the man- 
uscript that would make him a legend . 
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xiciir exari one ox uux mosu 
beautiful shirts i A 
Spotted Owl flies over a 
moonlit forest with peaks 
and the full moon in the 
background. Colors — sil- 
ver on black, Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , FOB 5625, Chico, CA 
95927. Design by Kathy 
Faith. 
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beorshit on the trail 


ARMED WITH VISIONS 


* Artwork and poetry should be sent to Telluride CO 81435-1008, although poets 

• should know that we are several years worth of poems in arrears and only the indis- 


pensibly exquisite will jump ahead of the long line. 



ALL RIGHTS RESERVED “TO THE AUTHORS 


WHERE ALL THE MARMOTS 
FROM MARMOT PASS 


WENT TO 


for Mike O’Connor 


On the high barren ridge 
Welch rocks north to the col - 
not a whistle. 

Steep timbered slopes drop 
to the far song of a creek. 

Ridgecrest trails into ridgecrest. 

Over a thin mantle of soil: 
bobcat track/ 

motorbike track . . . 

The spur roads press 
like blind roots up the valleys 
abandon - 

slide & wash into watersheds 
from a deskmap in a distant town. 

These are the ribs & fingers of the earth; 
rippling strata of upturned seabottom 
mountains 
how many times before . . . 

Basalt cooled beneath ancient waves 
limestone body of sleeping mollusk 
& snail - 

all lifted & worn in a slow 
ceaseless pulse . . . 

contained somehow. 

A cool sunny autumn wind 
rustles through lupine & dock. 

From the south, over Constance 

the first flecks of cirrus. 

Back 

beneath the asphalt, 

the parked tractors & stacked logs: 

the ghosts of all the marmots 
are gnawing at the roots of things. 

Whole hillsides full of stumps 
are getting restless. 

Wolf spirits, Bear spirits 
can’t find work. 

And all through the cities 
& freeways & banks: 
these faint, high-pitched whistles 

that don’t seem to come from outside. 

Tim McNulty 

Quilcene 

reprinted from Pawlracks 
( Copper Canyon Press, 1978) H 


HOW TO WRITE THE EPITAPHS 

Place one hand on your heart 
with the other rip open your chest 
fill your pen with steaming red blood 

Put your hand on your forehead 
as if you could soothe like a fever all you have seen 
with the other collect the tears 
to fill the pen 

If you run out 

before you have finished the poem 
refill at the inexhaustible well 
of grief and love 

Ellen Klaver 

Boulder 



Hear This 


THIS MOUNTAIN IS 
ALWAYS WHITE 


The Eskimo call it 
Denali. 

The Great One. 

But they don’t venture 
Here. 

Nor do the wildest 
Of creatures. 

The Great White Bear 
And Caribou 
Have places gentler 

To dwell. 

Here, 

The wind screams 
Across the ice. 

And men 
from far away 

Breath heavy 
Upon the slopes. 

Even the glacier 
Trembles 
At the sight 

Of the summit. T 



“Lifestyle isn’t important 

Anonymous EFler 

Something done is always better than nothing, 

but to see the food you eat, 

and know it for what it 

is (no limits here), 

and to act upon that, 

will carry you into a wholeness of being 

where one moves not only to block the roads, 

but also to move the self, 

to move the self to new worlds . . . 

as my lunar sister rises, 
the shadow of the valleys appear 
below this precipice. Once 
there were people 

who would be moving down now, following game 
from high summer pastures 

Now we alter the earth to fit ourselves 
as wilderness retreats above the timberline 
and no one 

answers the challenge of the yellow moon . . . 

? again, in the city, dreaming 
of monkeywrenchcrs 

crushing the Rockies after the beer is gone. 

Later, scrub brush in hand, bleach 
bluing in the bowl, 
the bitter knowledge: 

Deep ecologists don’t clean their toilets. 



Art Dingle 

Salem 


Rodina 


Paul Faulstich 
Honolulu 



The Blanket 


I want to wrap myself around you 
like a warm blanket 
I want to wake your sleeping skin 
watch your shivers become tingles 
watch you drift into pleasure 
slowly, calmly 

like a boat drifting back to shore 
with the fruit of a full day’s fishing 

There is the catch 
there is the rainbow 
I want to see it on your face 
on your body 

see you wear it like a new coat 

you’ve wanted all winter 

now it’s at your door 

in a colored box 

quick, quick 

untie the bow 

put it on 

Wear me like a warm blanket 
I want to melt the death cubes 
stored in your tray 
I’ve got life in my freezer 
I’ve got life in my stove 
I’ve got it dancing in my house 
I want to light it in you 

Linda Keller 
Denver 


we of your exiled sons 
come seeking roots 
beyond our Celtic ones 
and older silent fears 

like Viking guests 
with Slavic souls 
we seek now whole new worlds 
to hear our blindness 

we would learn of you 
and sing new songs 

Eugene Kovalenko 
Long Beach 

Stone Throwers 

We’ll probably still have 
those flat stones 
that skip across the lake 
like a fleet of hovercraft. 

But we may not have a lake. 
There’s talk of a hydro-electricity 
plant in the upper reaches of 
the Simon River. 

What will we do with these 
rocks then? 

Toss them up to 

the higher reaches 

of the Blissom Power Company, 

listen to glass crash 

on hard forest floor 

the way leaves used to 

before the lumber company 

stripped us dry. 

John Grey 
Providence 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
I SiGvM f ETHICS 

AN INTERDISCIPLINARY JOURNAL DEDICATED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 

The major journal in this field, and where most of the important papers are pub- 
lished .... Makes most environmental-ish magazines ( Sierra , Audubon) seem like 
glossy 4-H club bulletins. 

— Whole Earth Review 

Environmental Ethics is the intellectual heart of the environmental movement. 
Scholars and others seriously concerned with the philosophical/religious dimen- 
sions of deep ecology cannot afford to ignore this journal. 

— George Sessions, Coauthor, Deep Ecology 

Subscription price per volume (four issues) anywhere in the world: Individuals, $18; Institu- 
tions, Libraries, Private Organizations, International, Federal, State, and Local Offices and Agencies, 
$36; Single Copies, $9. For air printed matter add $9 per volume. All checks and money orders 
must be in U.S. Dollars and payable at a U.S. bank. Prepayment is required at the individual rate. 


WESTERN ENVIRONMENTAL 
JOBLETTER lists jobs throughout 
Western North America and features 
philosophical opinions, editorials, 
and b/w photography. For subscrip- 
tion information contact: WEJ, PO 
Box 660, Wellington, CO 80549. 

MEET OTHER ECOLOGY- 
MINDED SINGLES through the 
Concerned Singles Newsletter. 
Nationwide. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 555-B, Stockbridge, 
MA 01262. 


VACATION and SAIL 

FLORIDA GULF COAST 

DAY SAILING 

CHARLOTTE HARBOR AREA 


s p.CK PACKING ■ AMISH FAR^ 


Send Remittance to: 


ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS, Department of Philosophy 
The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602 




rA 


27'SLOOP 

‘TERRAPIN’ 


SAILING 

INSTRUCTION 


CUSTOM 

CHARTERS 


7 2 l 


fHELK 

OMEN 


Help. 


stop the slaughter of Alaska's 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and “aerial trapping”. Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


“Stop The Wolf 
Hunt" six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. “The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska" T-shirt 
$10 ppd. 


For more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 

The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

PO. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

• non-profit organization; SIS annual membership 
$20 lor First Class Mail outside of Alaska 




Animals, 





Do they matter? 

The animal rights movement is as 
diverse as the animals it seeks to pro- 
tect and only one publication, The 
ANIMALS' AGENDA gives you com- 
prehensive coverage of its successes, 
its problems, its people, and its 
organizations. 

10 issues per yr.— 65 pgs. and growing!! 


. — | v/rf » 4EF88X 

U YtS, Send me The ANIMALS’ AGENDA. 

□ 1 yr. $18.00 □ 2 yrs. $33.50 □ 3 yrs. $45.00 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 


explore the undeveloped shoreline of 
an island wildlife refuge 

relax, swim, sunbathe, shell 
■■ “ dolphin watch 

ovemignt accommodations on islands 
accessible by boat only: 

camping ^ 

cabtns on the beach - 
remote hideaway inn 

send SASE to WHELK WOMEN 
PQ Box 1006 Boca Grande Fla 33921 
^ (813) 964-2027 
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Custom 

Orders 

Welcomed 


Affordable 

Prices 

Send for a 
Free Brochure: 


Cedar Mountain 

Finest Quality Hand Made Packs 



^^Cedar Mountain Packs ^ 

Star Route, Darby, MT 59829 


WILD AMERICA 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. and MS. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a elkssroom. 
Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
12 May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
» and skiing— we visit people and 
ft places to encounter deep ecological 
! problems, society and self. Our 4- 
2 week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
• - Newfoundland to California— lead 

to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
2 tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
' tage. Q incorporates all previous 

5 undergraduate coursework, Q of- 

fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
Q awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon • Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 

sex, religion or national origin. a 


^SERVATORIES wild rive 1 ?^ 


New Society Publishers 
seeks an experienced, 
full-time finance officer. 
NSP is a worker-controlled 
publishing house, producing 
books and other resources 
promoting fundamental social 
change through nonviolent 
action. 

Collective members share 
editorial and general 
management responsibility. 
Requirements include com- 
mitment to nonviolence, 
desire to work collectively, 
2 year commitment after 6 
month trial period. 

Excellent benefits. 
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car r np«*.c 


he Reeve 1 i no i/.i or \ '.s I 


This position is available 
immediately. For full de- 
tails write NSP, 4527 Spring- 
field Ave., Philadelphia, 

PA 19143. 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 
limited edition (900), signed Si numbered punts 

"tflen Canyon 'Damn" 

o) the original 1979 drawing ty }im 9 tiles 
919.00 each plus 99.00 } S, # 

(Utah sesidents add 6% tan) 
inploded Views 
JtO tfe* 644 
UtonticeUo, Utah 64999 

ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2*4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 
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Cjtv St ( 7 ECO-POETS month trial period. 

ThlTNH^GENDTsubcnptions TAPJoE, The Anaprocrustean Excellent benefits. 

PO. Box 6809, Syracuse, NY 13217 Poetry Journal of Enumclaw, 

' =L1 solicits your Eco-poetry. This position is available 

Hake an Impact Send 1-8 pages + self add- immediately. For full de- 

i'irite tor ressed stamped envelope to: tails write NSP, 4527 Spring 

(he Recydinq Works! TAPJoE field Ave., Philadelphia, 

bend 2. Uu to PO Box 4020 PA 19143. 

ENv 1 RUM, n e pt„ Pi Bellingham, WA 98227 

;i uo Mt „ ul ympus Dr » bW ( sample copies available 
Issaqush, Wh 98027 for $1.50, postage paid.) 

£,•••••••••••••••••••••••• •••••• ••••••••• ••••••••••••••••••• •••••• ••*•••«!#♦*••••• ••••••• 

• Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 

• serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
^Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

• 

* Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 

• and insure that you’ll get Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal for life (yours or ours whichever is shorter!? 


ENU I RON , beg 1 . 
oO lit n u ! v nip us 
]. s s q u -3. 1 ") >i r • 


Then become a life subscriber. Send us $300 and you’ve got it. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the sub form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 30(2 for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (on $25/foreign/first class ) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 

Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Address 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 





ff, e Defense 0 

SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar bathrooms, 
Freddie offices, trail registers. . . wher- 
ever the evil ones need to know that 
we are about and watching. 


& EARTH FIRST! 
& EMBROIDERED 
Si PATCHES 


EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
“EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 


ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop De- 
structive Welfare Ranching End Public 
Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% inch 
diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 postpaid. 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 
words on green stickers. 2x3 inch rec- 
tangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 
Coors is Anti-Women 
Coors is Anti-Labor 
AND IT TASTES AWFUL! 

BOYCOTT COORS 


1988 CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 


WINDOW STICKERS 

EARTH FIRST! FIST: Green EF! fist 
with the words “EARTH FIRST! No 
compromise in Defense of Mother 
Earth” in green on a 3 inch diameter 
white vinyl circle. 4 for $1 postpaid. 


The wilderness calendars from 
Dream Garden Press are rightfully 
considered to be the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world 
today; moreover. Dream Garden is 
owned and operated by Spurs 
Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First! . Buy your 1988 calen- 
dars (for yourself and for gifts) 
from Earth First! so the beauty por- 
trayed on your wall can be defended 
with the money of your purchase. 
1988 Dream Garden Calendars 
available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park 

Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
California Wilderness 
(Engagement) 

Utah Wilderness 
all calendars $11 postpaid. 


&HAYDUKE LIVES & 

” ¥ T IV TV S\ TI \ T7> T¥ TV T\ & 


NO COWS: Cow and barbed wire in 
black with “universal no” red slash and 
circle. Words: Free Our Public Lands! 
Stop Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing. 3 inch 
diameter white vinyl circle. 6 for $1 
postpaid. 


EMBROIDERED 

PATCHES 


rThese are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red monkey- 
fwrench and the words HAYDUKE 
LIVES in red. $3.50 postpaid. 


CAMO CAPS 


EARTH FIRST! 
VIDEO 


We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 


The superb color/sound film of the 
struggle for the Australian rain- 
forest is now available in video. 
Earth First! is a remarkable film 
for the dramatic portrayal it pre- 
sents of a human struggle against 
that which is loosely called ‘growth 
and progress,’ and a stunning pic- 
torial of the rainforests as the film 
takes you from the remote southern 
wilds of Tasmania to the Daintree 
wet tropics in Northern Queens- 
land. This video is a superlative 
organizing tool for local EF! 
groups and other groups concerned 
with rainforest preservation. Nar- 
rated by noted Australian actor 
Jack Thompson and produced by 
Jeni Kendall and John Seed. Post- 
paid $41. 


NON-CAMO 

CAPS 


For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 


DON’T DELAY-DO ITTODAY . 1 


CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 


SMOKEY 
& FRIENDS 
COLORING PAGE 


Unless otherwise indicated, our bumper 
stickers are green lettering on long 
lasting white vinyl and are $1 postpaid. 
^Starred bumperstiekers are multi-col- 
ored with designs and are $1.25 postpaid. 


SURt IT '5 PAINFUL -BUT THINK OF IT 
AS A VACCINATION AGAINST LOGGING. 


The excellent 10 minute, color- 
sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! 
cracking Glen Canyon Damn in 
1981 starring Ed Abbey and Johnny 
Sagebrush. An inspiring and 
humorous introduction to the 
Earth First! movement. Rental fee 
of $25 plus first class postage for 
showing to groups; no rental fee 
(postage only) for EF! groups. 
Note: rental only; not for sale. 


For kids of all ages or for posting 
at Freddie bulletin boards. One 
side has the standard Freddie 
“Smokey’s Friends Don’t Play 
With Matches” cartoon to color; 
the reverse has the unauthorized 
“Smokey’s Friends Play With 
Chainsaws.” A good 8 V 2 x 11 " copy 
suitable for xeroxing free with a 
SASE. 


AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

( with red, white & blue US flag) 


ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 


BOYCOTT COORS “BEER’ 


DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 


WHY? 

BECAUSE WILDERNESS IS RAPIDLY DISAPPEARING 

IMMUNIZE YOUR FAVORITE FOREST / 

DON’T DELAY 
- DO IT TODAY! 


DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 


EARTH FIRST! 


ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 


GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

(red on white — free ivith SASE) 


This tree-spiking poster is sure to 
infuritate Freddie when affixed 
with flour paste or stapled to their 
campground bulletin boards. 8 V 2 
x 11 " copy for copying free with 
SASE. 


HAYDUKE LIVES 


HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 


SMY'S 1 
FRIENDS 
DON'T PLAN 
ft \N\TV\ 

4 


HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 


I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkey wrench/War Club logo) 


GLEN CANYON DAMN 
by Jim Stiles 


MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 


^ I’d Rather Be 

V Mon key wrenching- 

^ /£& . . 


MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 


UNDOfAftNV 

abuses 


NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, green 
& white globe) 


NATIVE 


NATURE BATS LAST 


EARTH FIRST! POB Z6Z2I Salt lake City. UT 84 IZ 6 


NO SCOPES! 
SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


OIL AND BEARS 
| DON’T MIX 

EARTH FIRST! POB X6Z2I Salt Lake City. UT 84126 

BACK TO THE 
PLEISTOCENE 


SMOKEY 
THE BEAR 
CHAINSAW 
LETTER 


PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 


For posting on Freddie bulletin 
boards at campgrounds or. . . . This 
8 V 2 x 11 inch poster tells it like it 
is. Send us a SASE (self addressed, 
stamped envelope) and we’ll send 
you a free copy suitable for copying 
at your local xerox machine. 


EARTH FIRST' 


POB 26221 SALT LAKE CITY. UT 8-4126 


PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING 
WELFARE RANCHING 


REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 


RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 


RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 


SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red & brawn ivith bear 
& no ski area design) 


SAVE THE WILD 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS 


STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 


Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!, POP> 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks for 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc. 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and include extra for shipping. 

We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
and the missing item as soon as we receive it. If you are in a hun-y, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


STOP CLEARCUTTING 


SUBVERT THE DOMINANT 
PARADIGM 


THINK GLOBALLY 
ACT LOCALLY 


Trinket Description 


Amount 


Color 


VOTE GREEN 

New Bumperstiekers! 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ladd” logo) 


BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 


IF YOUR PECKER WAS 
AS SMALL AS MINE, YOU’D NEED 
A MUSCLE WAGON, TOO! 

(Important note: This bumpersticker is 
- hopefully! — not for your awn vehicle, 
but to surreptitiously paste on a jacked- 
up muscle wagon you find in the local 
shopping center parking lot. Don’t get 
caught! These stickers are constructed 
out of cheap paper with permanent ad- 
hesive to maximize the difficulty of re- 
moving them. Special price: 12 for $5! ) 


Sub-total 

Add 5 r /i sales tax if 
AZ delivery 


Name 


Address 


OKAY, HERE’S 
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T-SHIRTS 


AMERICAN 


Jg MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

SS|A pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising 
jjjf sun on a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve 
Jj§($13 postpaid) or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). “American Wilderness - Love It 
JjgOr Leave It Alone” slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

§! AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

SjS Roger Candee’s popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus) with 
JSfthe message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE.” 
jjjjf A very colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 

*k; THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

Jim Stiles’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earth- 
Sl quake! Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 

« 

$V DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywrencher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton 
Beefy-T for night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T 
5»($11 postpaid) or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 


1 OH 
ALONE 


« EARTH FIRST! 

Jfil Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth!” 
jjjfin black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. 

In kid’s sizes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be 
jj^sure to specify kid’s when you order. 

8 TOOLS 

SSJohn Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkey wrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton 
Sjf Beefv-T. $9 postpaid. 


' e Defense 


New T-Shirt ! 


NED LUDD BOOKS 

i You saw the prototype at the RRR this summer and wanted it. Now it’s available 
ifor sale — the Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with Monkeywrench and 
the words “Back to the Pleistocene” and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan 
'shirt. $9 postpaid. 
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NEW EFl MUSIC OFFERINGS 


faq Heeler it Uck! v 

Thanks to Dakota Sid Clifford and his recording studio, Greg Keeler has re-recorded 
his first two albums, Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana and Talking 
Sweet Bye & Bye, and we have new, professionally produced cassettes of them. If 
you don’t have Keeler’s albums, now is the time to get them; if you already have 
the original, funky -ones, now is the time to get high quality ones. Special rebate 
offer: if you have an original copy of one or both of Keeler’s albums, will we give 
you a discount of $3 off the price of one of the new professionally produced and 
recorded ones. Just indicate that you want the discount on the order form. In addition, 
Greg has recorded his third album — Bad Science Fiction. Get it now! 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, Sheep and Guns in Montana” % 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album pokes fun at everything worth poking ' 
fun at in the West. Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, I Don’t Waltz (And She Don’t 
Rock’n’Roll), Drinkin’ My Blues Away, Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale, Latter Day 
Worm Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last 
Great American Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, Good Morning Sailor, Make Bucks 
Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes Little Bitty Bugs, There’ll Come A 
Revolution, Talking Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators From The Sky, Talking Interface 
Blues, Old Friends And Lovers, Big Budget Woman, Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, 
Idaho, Death Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 

Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad Science Fiction, Cow College Calypso, 
Do Not Ask, Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, Nuclear Waste Blues, Is The Ouzle 
Stupid?, If Bears Could Whistle, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, What’s Left Of The West, 
Ode To Rough Fish, Take Me Back, Duct Tape Psalm, Modern Problems Dancing. 
$9 postpaid. 


KEELER 


w 




/lew Itotk Tint! /Ihtiftd 


Music and Earth First! actions go hand in hand; and EF! musicians are not just 
singers — they are activists as well. Three new tapes that we are offering exemplify 
that to a high degree since they come from experienced and committed full-time 
EF! activists who also happen to be outstanding singers/songwriters/musicians. You 
heard all three at the Rendezvous this year, now you can buy their tapes mail order. 

Darryl Cherney “I Had To Be Born This Century” 

Darryl is a singin’ fool and organizing dynamo who has taken the North California 
Coast by storm and earned the eternal enmity of Charlie Hurwitz and MAXXAM. 
His first smash album includes: Earth First!; Where Are We Gonna Work When 
The Trees Are Gone?; Chemoble Blues; My Stereo Comes From Japan; It’s CAMP; 
Eel River Flood Of ’86; Give ’Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big Mountain Will Not Fall; Dave 
Foreman Called On The Ice Age This Year; Mosquito Party; and more! (Darryl and 
his album are featured in the current issue of “New Settler Interview” POB 730, 
Willits, CA 95490. Read it!) Liner notes with words included. $9 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 

Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and accomplished blues guitar picker. His 
first album includes: California Condor; Goin’ To The Wilds; Wild Places; Springhead 
Blues; Pollution Blues; Clearcut Case Of The Blues; Goddamn The Forest Service; 
Earth First! Now (What Did I Say?). $9 postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo & Friends “Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch the global rainforest movement than 
has any other single person and has become one of the leading developers of the 
Deep Ecology philosophy. His first album of Aussie music includes: Extinction, 
Handful Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon 
Island, Killing Of The Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, and more. $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty 
Paper, Pretty Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; Village Creek; Holes; 
Snail Darter March; River Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! $9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends “Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine “Better Things To Do” cassette with the addition 
of several new songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the Austin Lounge 
Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. Also includes Muir Power To You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark 
Beetle; Grand Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I Look Into The Sky; 
and more. $9 postpaid. 
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Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired lyrics will send shivers up your 
spine and launch a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great Divide; Lone 
Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across the wilds of the West. These songs 
were written in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly deep and resonant 
voice. Jim’s just released second album includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon 
Suite, The River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, Let Me Listen To The Wind, Wolf 
Song, Old Cisco, Follow Your Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, Green and Growing, 
Forever Wild. Includes liner notes. $10 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album in EF! , writing, “It is popular 
for its funny political ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here from the 
sixties, the soles of their feet black from walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic 
coals back into the philosophical fire. The finest cut remains the title song, in which 
the special place to which we each retreat is covered with tract homes and shopping 
malls. The Tucson Weekly called it “one of the finest independently produced US 
albums made in 1985.” Jon is an active EF!er as well, based in Boulder and Tucson. 
$9 postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre “Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the successful defense of the Nightcap 
Rainforest in Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take Your Bulldozers 
Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards “Creatures From the Black Saloon” 

Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, superbly produced. Includes smash 
songs such as: Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff Walker); Kool-Whip; 
Chester Woolah; Hot Tubs of Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died In; 
and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world-view, set to the music of man and 
the music of nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to our wild and true 
selves, alive and free. Gary Snyder says “Full Circle is a surprising experience; 
archaic, fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. Which should be no surprise — 
that’s how the real world is — my respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 poems. $10 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State environmental singer/songwriter 
Dana Lyons. Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to Me, The Stars Will 
Always Move, and Drying Tears. $6 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid “...For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. 
Now you can purchase his cassette featuring For the Birds, Eagle Song, High Flyin’ 
Tune, Endangered Stranger, The Condor at the Western Gate, Runnin’ with the 
Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. This one’s for the birds — and all you bird 
lovers, too. $9 postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “The best cowboy singer I know is a girl, 
Katie Lee. ” Katie Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, a fine musician, 
a former actress, a pioneer river runner ( the 3rd woman to run all of Grand Canyon), 
a fighting conservationist (she was one of the few fighting the construction of Glen 
Canyon Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be honestly said — a legend in 
her own time. We’re proud to offer three of Katie’s fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in the folk tradition. These songs 
remind us of some of the things we should try to keep from slipping away. Includes: 
Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; 
Old Dolores; The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty Cot in the Bunkhouse; 
The Ballad of Alferd Packer; and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 


Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music today. The lyrics and music 
to her songs are haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon Home; Water; 
Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 
postpaid. 
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Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads about the souls, lives and loves of 
women who made The West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising Sun; The 
Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker (written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last 
Ride (written by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of Virginia City Fire Company; 
and more. $12 postpaid. 


THE EARTH FIRST 

BOOKSTORE 

In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 

What better Yule gift for a friend, lover, or yourself than one of the exceptional 
books offered mail order by Earth First! Books? To help you with your Yule shopping, 
we’ve added some outstanding new books to our line. 

NEW BOOKS » ¥¥¥¥¥» 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary Paul Nabhan. Gary is one of the 
leading desert ethnobotanists in the world, as well as one of finest writers of natural 
history today. In this North Point Press reprint of his classic first book, Gary journeys 
with the Papago through the Sonoran Desert in Arizona and Mexico, exploring their 
close relationship with the land. B &w photos, 148 pages, heavy duty paperback. 
$10 postpaid. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT HANDRAILS 

“Reflections on the National Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. A modem conservation classic 
by Sax, a law professor from the University of California. Roderick Nash says, “Sax 
has drilled to the core the most important question facing the national parks of 
today.” This is one of the most thoughtful and far-reaching defenses of the 
preservationist position on National Parks. Required reading for National Park 
activists. 152 pages, paperback, index, $9.50 postpaid. 

THE NATURAL ALIEN 

“Humankind and Environment” by Neil Evemden. This is one of the seminal books 
of deep ecology which has been called “a brilliant, difficult, passionate assault on 
the dominance of economic — in fact of western — thinking.” This is a very important 
book for Earth Firstlers. 160 pages, index, paperback, $14 postpaid. 

SERENGETI 

“Natural Order On The African Plain” by Mitsuaki Iwago. This is perhaps the most 
extraordinary book of wildlife photography ever published. 304 large pages of color 
photographs follow the denizens of East Africa’s Serengeti — Lion, Cheetah, 
Elephant, Rhino, and many others — through the year as they kill and are killed, 
seek water, mate and give birth, and live their lives in a primordial wilderness. A 
superb printing job, fine design, haiku-like captions, and heavy duty paperback. 
An exceptional value at $21.50 postpaid. (This book would make a memorable Yule 
gift!) 

THIS IS DINOSAUR 

“Echo Park Country and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. The modem 
environmental movement was bom in the fight in the early 1950s to stop a giant 
dam on the Yampa and Green Rivers in Dinosaur National Monument. This book, 
originally published by Alfred A. Knopf in 1955, was one of the most effective tools 
of that battle. It has been reprinted in a fine new edition by Boulder publisher 
Roberts Rinehart with a new Foreword by Wallace Stegner and an excellent selection 
of b & w photographs. Writers include Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph Penfold, and 
Otis “Dock” Marston. 93 pages, medium format, paperback. $10 postpaid. 

DESERT IMAGES 

Photography by David. Muench and text by Edward Abbey. 

A huge (i7 l/2 x 10 l/2; 2^4-0 pages) coffee table book of 
exceptional color photographs of the American desert with 
evocative text by Abbey. Normally priced at $125.00, we 
got a special price on a few of these and can offer them 
to you for $50 postpaid! Supplies limited! Hardcover. 

NED LUDD BOOKS RELEASES yyyyy y y yyyyyyyyyy yyy 

(Published by Ned Ludd Books and available from Earth First! at a \o% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 

$6 postpaid ($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on Tree-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 
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BEYOND THE WALL Essays From The RESIST MUCH, OBEYLITTLE 


Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey 
recounting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the 
Southwest. One of the great works of American 
nature writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “FYeedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 
SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. One of the great “coffee table” books of all 
time in a beautiful new edition from Peregrine 
Smith. Arresting color photographs of the Utah 
Canyon Country by Phillip Hyde (with his 
commentary) and some of Abbey’s best prose in 
celebration of the wild. A collector’s prize. 
Inexpensively priced in sturdy paperback. 
Oversized 13 W x 1(M", 143 pages. $27 postpaid. 


“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen 
distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey 
as a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. 
flte.nn .Rnblished by the University of Arizona Press in 
1986, this is an eloquent and penetrating study of 
the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES The latest 
from Charles Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer 
Prize winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A 
stunning discussion in prose and photography of 
the Catalina Mountains outside of Tucson, and of 
the interaction between wilderness and the city. 
Although published by the University of Arizona 
Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical as Earth 
First!. . .a case history of how America destroys 
itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, 
manyb&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $21. 50 postpaid. 


KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European 
cultures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF! . Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 

lions, bears and other predators also valuable 

for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen’s 
tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book focuses on 
his ideas and their evolution, and ties Muir to Deep 
Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $14.50 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Arne Naess. 263 pages, now in 
paperback. $11 postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy" 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of J ohn 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well-written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The 
Father of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources, details his 
campaign in and out of the courts to halt the Forest 
Service’s arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into sterile pine 
plantations. An important book for understanding 
the insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Paperback. 271 pages. B&w 
photos. Special discounted price of $6.50 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
O. Douglas, Martin Litton and others in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 
86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a 
special for EFlers. 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall 
is responsible for preserving more Wilderness than 
any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 70 
miles in a day are legend; he was perhaps the last 
great explorer of unknown Alaska; yet he remains 
the least known of the wilderness titans of 
American history and an enigma to those who know 
of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and 
well worth reading to get to know one of the 
greatest Americans of our century who also 
happened to be one of the most charming and 
personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, 
index, many b&w photos, hardback. $19.50 
postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’8 b Earth First! . 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle’s 
provocative and inspiring masterwork. We will free 
ourselves and the land by learning how nature 
intended us to live. This book provides both the 
necessary background and the practical steps to 
begin learning how to “reinhabit” your place on 
Earth. Fully illustrated. Large format paperback. 
$14.50 postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aide 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent 
overview of significant environmental books than 
any other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it 
not only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. 

Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves 
and Men.” America’s finest naturalist explores the 
Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Paperback. $6 
postpaid. 


OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 
Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of 
natural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history' books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether 
climatic change or overhunting by humans caused 
the demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon, cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in 
understanding the impact of our species on the rest 
of nature. Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 
892 pages, $67 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter 

Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall 
journey in the Himalayas with zoologist George 
Schaller in search of the elusive and endangered 
Snow Leopard, and in search of himself after the 
death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 
postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. One 
of the all-time nature and conservation classics. 
The adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating wolves and caribou in the Arctic. 
Adapted for the Disney movie a couple of years 
ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 

A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By 

Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
“recreation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 
Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in 
paperback. $16.50 postpaid. 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND Roderick Nash’s 
peerless history of American attitudes toward the 
wilderness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New World. 
Now in an expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A must for 
every conservation bookshelf. Paperback. $12.50 
postpaid. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 
MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. There are 
many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff 
Poniewaz is one of the best. This is a collection of 
Jeffs finest ecopoems. See the review of “Dolphin” 
by Lone Wolf Circles in this issue. Paperback, 145 
pages. $8 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b&w 
photographs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

THE BHOPAL TRAGEDY — ONE 
YEAR LATER A 235 page detailed report on 
the Bhopal disaster which killed more than 2,000 
people was published by Sahabat Alam Malaysia 
(Friends of the Earth Malaysia) because the 
disaster “has not called forth the angry, militant 
response it should have” and “to call for an 
international condemnation of transnational 
corporations who put profit before human lives.” 
$10 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. The debate 
still continues in these pages. Read the book that 
started it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. 

Arguably the best book on neo-paganism ever 
written. Includes a lucid, sensible discussion of 
Goddess worship as well as visualization exercises, 
spells, rituals, etc. “This isn’t some weird eco-la-la 
tract,” says Dave Foreman, “it’s the most important 
book on religion written since the burning times.” 
Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 
Paperback, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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Crackdown in Malaysia 

Malaysia Arrests Penan & SAM Leaders 
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by Denise Voelker 

The following report from the Rain- 
forest Action Network provides an update 
on one of the most important ongoing 
environmental campaigns in the world. 
The Penan people have been blockading 
logging activities in their rainforest 
home since early summer. For back- 
ground information on the Penan fight, 
see Litha 86. 

In November, the Malaysiangovem- 
ment invoked their emergency “ Interna l 
Security Act” and commenced a 48-h our 
reigrrofterror which resulted in the clo- 
sure, of three national newspapers, the 
bannin gjrfjtUjJubli c ralliesy ahcll llegal 
arr ests of i03clS z ens7 Tn addition, 42 
protesters oLthe' rainforest logging op- 
erations in Sarawak, a Malaysian pro- 
vince in Borneo, including indigenous 
people of the Penan tribe and their sup- 
porters, wore arrested. All logging 
blockades have been dismantled. 

The government claims that those ar- 
rested were provoking racial tensions 
in Malaysia. The detainees remain 
under arrest without being charged , 
and without being allowed visitors or 
legal counsel. Those newspapers still al- 
lowed to publish are not covering the 
arrests. 

In a speech before the Malaysian Par- 
liament. Prime Minister- Mahathir 


i National Day 
of Protest Set 
Against the 
Forest 
Service ^ 


by Roger- Featherstone 

This is it folks! Time to get ready 
to sock it to Fred! Time to let the 
Forest Service know that the chickens 
have come home to roost. 

We all know what the Forest Service 
has done recent years. They will con- 
tinue their insane policies until there 
isn’t a wild tree left. . . unless we put 
them in line. 

At the Rendezvous, we discussed a 
national day of actions against the i 
Forest Service on John Muir’s birthday. 
Planning has now begun. 

Guided by Howie Wolke’s FYeddie lore 
and Michele Miller’s determination, 
the planning group for this day of 
actions includes: Karen Pickett, Barb 
Dugelby, Mike Roselle, Roger 
Featherstone and Jeff Hoffman. This 
group is not exclusive so if you want 
to help, yell. 

Tentative plans include the follow- 
ing: The action will be coordinated 
in basically the same way as was the | 
day of protest against the World Bank 
in September, 1986. We are setting up j 
1 a Forest Service action hotline in Ber- 
| keley — (415) 549-9534. An info packet 
j for people interested in doing actions 
I is being prepared. Contact us for this 
! packet. We need graphics, cartoons, 
j songs, poems, photos, essays, line 
j drawings and ideas from you folks for 
J this packet. 

j Start looking for your best target; 
j start spreading the word and let us 
j know what you. are doing. As always, 
j you call the shots; we’ll help with ! 
I details. If you need extra help, let us j 
j know. We may be able to send an ] 
< organizer your way. 

I Contact us at the Direct Action Fund 
! address (see D irectory). 


Penan tribesmen armed with blowpipes stop a company vehicle. 
Photo by Third World Network Features. 

Mohamad described his actions as a re- ken on the issues of radioactive waste 


Mohamad described his actions as a re- 
sult of the country 's economic recession 
and what he perceives as the increased 
racial tensions the recession has produc- 
ed. He remarked that political instabil- 
ity could lead to chaos. 

Prime Minister Mahathir told Parlia- 
ment last week that the 103 arrested 
were testing the government’s 
“liberalism” at a bad time. Mahathir’s 
critics adamantly disagree, claiming 
that Mahathir is using a “racial crisis” 
as an excuse to silence the growing pub- 
lic and official opposition to his leader- 
ship. Environmentalists have been ar- 
i-ested because they have been outspo- 


disposal and logging on Penan tribal 
lands i n Saraw ak. The Penan tnbe~as 
well as Asian arid Western environmen- 
talists, have mounted a campaign to ex- 
pose illegal timber concessions on their 
lands. According to evidence presented 
by activists, people with close connec- 
tions to the ruling political party and 
party members themselves hold shares 
in these illegal logging companies. 

The 42 native people jailed are from 
the Penan, Kayan, and other tribes. 
Also arrested is the leader of the oppo- 
sition party in Parliament, lawyers, ac- 
tivists, and Chandra Muzaffar, presi- 


dent of Aliran (the country’s most active 
public interest and human rights body), 
as well as Meenakshi Raman of the Con- 
sumer Association of Penang, and Har- 
rison Ngau of Friends of the Earth, 
Malaysia (SAM — Sahabat Alam 
Malaysia). 

Critics world- wide are protesting the 
arrests. The International Commission 
of Jurists in Geneva, Switzerland, ac- 
cused Malaysian authorities of abusing 
the law to silence their critics. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Send letters and telegrams calling 
for the immediate, unconditional re- 
lease oYaU-lKose arrested . Explain 
that you will discourage tourism in 
Malaysia and the use of any Malay- 
sian products in your country. Govern- 
ments of countries which are trading 
partners, such as the US, Great Bri- 
tain, and Japan, will have the most 
impact on the Malaysian authorities. 
Call and write your senators and rep- 
resentatives. Send copies of letters to 
Rainforest Action Network. Dona- 
tions for the Penan can also be sent 
to RAN. Addresses: Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamad, The Government 
of Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia; Inspector General of 
Police. Bukit Aman, Government of 
Malaysia, same; senators, Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510; representa- 
tive, House of Representatives, DC 
20515; RAN, 3Q97Broadway,^SF, CA 
94133. / J 'J /W » 

• ( , --V ' ./ 

Denise Voelkbr-isJhe managing editor 
of RAN’s World Rainforest Report, 
which we include in our pages four 
times a year. 


Fishing Bridge EIS A Farce 


by Randall Restless 

The long dreaded Fishing Bridge 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(DEIS) has appeared, 17 months late. 
This is the draft of the EIS upon which 
will ride the fate of the Grizzly Bear in 
the Lake Yellowstone area and beyond. 
Indeed, the outcome of the Fishing 
Bridge issue may well foreshadow the 
future of Grizzlies in the Greater Yellow- 
stone Ecosystem as well as the future 
of our National Parks. 

The DEIS lists five alternatives (A-E) 
as potential solutions to the Fishing 
Bridge problem. (For information on 
Fishing Bridge, see EF! back issues, 
especially Beltane and Lughnasadh 1985, 
and Eostar, Litha. and Lughnasadh 86). 
Each alternative is analyzed for its 
potential impact on endangered species 
and on the “human environment.” The 
only alternatives of importance are A 
and E. E calls for removal of all facilities 
from Fishing Bridge except the museum. 
The service station and employee housing 
would be replaced with new facilities 
at Lake. E implements the original in- 
tent of the National Park Service (NPS): 
To remove the entire Fishing Bridge 
development and return this important 
habitat to the threatened Grizzly Bear. 
However, A, not E, has been chosen as 
the “preferred alternative” in the 
DEIS. A calls for retaining the RV park 
and general store (both run by Hamilton 
Stores Inc.) as well as the amphitheater, 
caretaker’s residence, and comfort sta- 
tion. The campground would be re- 
moved and a new campground built at 
“Lodgepole” near Bridge Bay, about 
five miles from Fishing Bridge. 

The NPS is mandated by the Endan- 
gered Species Act to assure the recovery 


of the Grizzly. Yet obviously A will not 
be as effective as E in reducing human- 
Grizzly conflicts. So why was this “com- 
promise” alternative chosen? To begin, 
the EIS process should not even have 
been undertaken. The NPS clearly stated 
its commitment to the removal of all 
facilities from Fishing Bridge in the 1974 
Yellowstone Master Plan, and during 
section 7 consultation with the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) regarding 
the potential consequences of operating 
Fishing Bridge and Grant Village simul- 
taneously. A January 1981 memo from 
the NPS to the FWS addresses the con- 
cerns of the FWS that “The benefits 
to the Grizzly from closure of Fishing 


Bridge will be greatly reduced unless 
the entire area is eventually restored” 
by stating, “the NPS is committed to 
the phase-out of facilities at Fishing 
Bridge.” 

Why, then, has Fishing Bridge not 
been closed? In 1984, the Wyoming Con- 
gressional Delegation (WCD) asked the 
the NPS to reevaluate their decision to 
close Fishing Bridge due to the 
“economic effects of such a move on the 
gateway communities (primarily Cody, 
WY) and on the sales tax revenues of 
Park and Teton counties.” So, to satisfy 
the WCD, the NPS decided to complete 
an EIS on the closure of Fishing Bridge. 


continued on page . 
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The Park Service is choosing Winnebagos over Grizzlies in Yellowstone with the 
Fishing Bridge EIS. Photo by Doug Peacock. 
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Around the Campfire 

not control the DAF. We did mail out 
the DAF fundraising letter to our sub- 
scription list because Roselle is proba- 
bly the best direct action catalyst for 
natural diversity in the world. His fund- 
raising letter brought in over $18,000 
of hard money that will be used for a 
variety of direct actions over the next 
year. A proper forum to discuss this 
would be at the Boulder EF! Activists’ 
Conference in February or the Circle 
at the RRR. 

7) “I sent in an order two months ago 
and never received it.” Every now and 
then we get an order, check, resub, sub, 
etc. with no return address. Please put 
your address inside the envelope on 
your communication. Also, please indi- 
cate what your check is for. Is it a sub, 
resub, gift sub, order, donation, what? 
(Sometimes we get a check with no exp- 
lanation.) In some cases, an order is 
lost in the mail. We prefer to ship pack- 
ages over 1 pound by UPS because it’s 
faster, automatically insured, and there 
is a record. Please send us a street ad- 
dress (not a PO Box number) with your 
order so we can send it UPS. Of course, 
sometimes we screw up. If you don’t 
receive your order within six weeks or 
if you get the wrong thing, please let 
us know and we will straighten it out. 
And please don’t accuse us of ripping 
you off. We don’t need that crap. We 
send out several thousand orders a year 
and have as good an accuracy record 
these days as can be expected from a 
mail order outfit. After all, Charles, our 
shipping manager, has a degree in math 
from Cal Tech! 

8) “I resubscribed six months ago and 
now I got another resubscription 
notice.” We generally carry subscribers 
for six months or more past their expi- 
ration date (so that you receive 2 Igors 
and a “to be dropped” notice before we 
purge you from the memory banks of 
our computer). Say that your subscrip- 
tion expired in November of 1986 (11/11/ 
86 on the label) and you finally sent in 
your resub in August of 1987. We do 
not extend your subscription to August 
of 1988 but only until November of 1987, 
so you have received another love letter 
from Igor recently. 

9) “You didn’t use my article I sent 
in” or “You did a bad editing job on my 
piece.” We have an extreme problem 
with space in the journal. There is so 
much going on with EF! these days that 
cramming it all into 40 pages eight times 
a year is not easy. John Davis is the 
best copy editor I have ever known. I 
don’t know of anyone’s writing that he 
doesn’t improve before it’s printed here 
(including mine). The pros who write 
for us know that and they are John’s 
biggest fans (after me). If John can edit 
Bill Devall and Dolores LaChapelle, I 
don’t think anyone should complain too 
much. The best solution for this is to 
carefully write and rewrite your piece 
(don’t send a rough draft), meet our 
deadline (better yet, get your article in 
several weeks early), and call John to 
discuss your article if you wish. To more 
efficiently utilize space for news stories, 
we are going to begin a new feature 
which will be a wrap-up of EF! news 
around the world. Many of the shorter 
news stories we now print will begin 
appearing there. As for essays, if he 
makes significant editorial changes, 
John sends a marked-up copy back to 
the author for their approval of his 
changes before publication. Finally, we 
are going to have to become more rigid 
as far as our deadlines go. Trying to 
cram in last minute articles, as we go 
to press has become just too hectic. 

In summation, mistakes from lots of 
different sources will be made. All that 
is needed to straighten out things, 
whether it’s our fault or not, is to con- 

continued on page 3 


Since we receive over 1500 letters a 
month, there are bound to be a few com- 
plaints mixed in with all the rest. Most 
complaints we receive are pleasant, 
polite and easily resolved (there are, 
however, half a dozen a year that are 
rude — not bad for ten or twelve 
thousand EF!ers). Although the four of 
us here at the Ned Ludd Books /Earth 
First! Journal office are merely human 
and do occasionally make mistakes (cer- 
tainly no more than the Three Stooges), 
most problems we hear about are due 
to other sources. Let me quickly run 
through these common problems and 
offer the usual answers: 

1) “I just got an Igor letter (resub- 
scription notice) or red check on my 
newspaper, but sent in my renewal pay- 
ment last month.” We update resubs 
until the day before we send out the 
newspaper or resub notices. Both, how- 
ever, go by bulk rate mail which can 
take several weeks to reach you. Most 
likely your resub check crossed paths 
in the mail with Igor. But let us know 
anyway so we can doublecheck our sub- 
scription files to make sure that your 
resub is definitely credited. 

2) “I haven’t gotten any copies of EF! 
for six months. By the way, I’ve moved.” 
The Post Office does not forward bulk 
rate mail. It is your responsibility to 
let us know if you move. If you don’t, 
the PO throws away your copy of the 
journal. If you miss an issue because 
you moved and didn’t tell us, we will 
send you the missing issue but you will 
need to pay us $1 for first class postage. 

3) “I missed an issue. Where is it?” 
When we receive this complaint, we 
check your address on our mailing list. 
If we got your address wrong (and that 
can happen — all those zip codes start 
looking alike after you type nine 
hundred of the damn things in a week!), 
we’ll change it and send you the missing 
issue(s). Generally, though, everything 
is correct- It wasn’t our fault, it was 
the PO’s (bulk rate mail gets low prior- 
ity from the PO). 

4) “Your resubscription letter ‘Igor’ is 
offensive, stupid, silly, and threatening.” 
Yeah, if you can believe it, we actually 
do get a couple of these every year. Of 


course Igor is silly (but threatening? 
c’mon!). That’s the whole point. If you 
don’t have a sense of humor, consider 
subscribing to a publication without a 
sense of humor. On the other hand, Igor 
loves the dozens of love letters he gets 
every month. Keep them coming! 

5) “I thought you said your mailing 
list is confidential. Why did I get this 
letter from the Direct Action Fund or 
from my local EF! group?” The EF! 
Journal mailing list is confidential. We 
do not loan it to anyone. Yes, you may 
get a mailing from your local EF! group 
but that is because they sent the flyers 
to us in Tucson and we sent them out 
to our subscribers in the area for them. 
As regards the fundraising letters this 
fall for the Direct Action Fund and the 
EF! Foundation/local groups, Kiris (our 
business manager) flew with our mail- 
ing list to Oakland and supervised the 
mailing for the DAF, and we did the 
Foundation/local groups mailing here in 
our office. Now, if you send a check or 
otherwise contact an EF! local group, 
you may be on their mailing list (over 
which we have no control). It is between 
you and that group how your name is 
protected. Unlike Alexander Haig and 
the Austin Lounge Lizards, we are not 
in control. (Although as far as I know, 
no entity in EF! has ever traded, sold 
or loaned their mailing list outside the 
EF! movement.) 

6) “What was this fundraising letter 
from the ‘Direct Action Fund’? Seems 
to me that things are being cen- 
tralized.” Contact Mike Roselle and dis- 
cuss it with him. The EF! Journal does 
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Campfire . . . 

Continued from, page 2 

tact us (politely, please!) and we’ll do 
our best to resolve it. 

Speaking of criticism, we received a 
lot of mail in response to the last issue 
featuring the “expose” of Earth First! 
by Alien-Nation, Wills Flowers’ re- 
sponse to Murray Bookchin’s attack on 
Deep Ecology, and my. “Whither Earth 
First?” The responses were more than 
we had ever received on any other topic 
before and were from a wide geographi- 
cal spread. They can generally be 
grouped into six categories: 1) support 
for the points in “Whither,” 2) wonder- 
ment at why we were devoting space 
to such irrelevancies (leftist attacks) and 
demands that we get back to the real 
work, 3) opposition to “Alien-Nation,” 
4) support for the points in my 
“Sanctuary” piece, 5) opposition to my 
“Sanctuary” piece,- and 6) opposition to 
my points in “Whither” and support for 
“Alien-Nation.” Let me simply say that 
the first four received the lion’s share 
of support and the last two far less (only 
a couple, in fact, for number 6). 

Because I think it is important for 
all readers of EF! to get a strong 
draught of these opinions, we are devot- 
ing considerable space to them, as well 
as to several offerings from our regular 
essayists on the topic. I hope this settles 
the discussion (in these pages, at least). 
As Popeye and friends would have said, 
“We are what we are, and we are what 
we are.” 

Since I am anything but an objective 
editor (in fact, I dispute the existence 
of objectivity), I have not been fair in 
selecting the comments for publication. 
A far greater percentage of those com- 
ments critical of my position are printed 
herein than of those supportive. (But 
don’t plan on me giving much space to 
anthropocentric, ossified whining in the 
future.) I thank everyone who wrote, 
even the couple of folks who were less 
than polite. It is a healthy discussion, 
and I have learned much from it (I’ve 
also been convinced that the Earth 
First! movement still has green chile for 
a soul!). 

Since I have already taken too much 
space to present my position on this 
issue, I will not respond to any of the 
comments, but will let them stand on 
their own. With one exception: Keith 
Vandevere in his very excellent and 
thoughtful letter taking issue with my 
views on immigration says that I “belit- 
tle the role of the US in creating the 
problems in Central America.” I 
apologize if that is the impression I con- 
veyed. I do not belittle our role there. 
The United States has been waging un- 
bridled imperialism of both the gunboat 
and greenback type for well over 100 
years south of the border. It is a serious 
problem and it must stop. But by the 
same token, I don’t think we should be- 
little the indigenous sources of tyranny, 
oppression and corruption in Central 
America. Let’s not let any of the thugs 
off the hook. 

There recently have been several 
more exposes, attacks, criticisms, 
what-have-you of Deep Ecology, Earth 
First!, yours truly, etc. One is a 33 page 
magazine from the Detroit tabloid Fifth 
Estate entitled “How Deep Is Deep 
Ecology?” Write them at 4632 Second 
Ave., Detroit, MI 48201 for a copy if 
you’re interested. Murray Bookchin 
sent us a long response to R. Wills Flow- 
ers essay in our last issue. If you’d like 
a copy, write Murray Bookchin, 21 
Alfred St, Burlington, VT 05401. And 
the current issue of the Portland Al- 
liance has an article siding with the 



MODERNE 


To the folks who wrote “Alien Nation,” 

I was a member of the 1987 RRR 
committee who volunteered to logisti- 
cally put together a large gathering on 
the North Rim of the Grand Canyon. 
One of our functions was setting up 
times for workshops and forums, as well 
as a place for central meetings, a place 
for artists and local EF! groups to display 
their projects, etc. We were all volun- 
teers, and I, for one, was inexperienced 
in organizing. We had made it known 
before the Rendezvous that anyone 
wishing to conduct a workshop should 



“Alien-Nation” position. 

But enough of it. Our readers have 
spoken loud and clear: let’s get on with 
fighting MAXXAM, the Forest Ser- 
vice, welfare ranchers, ORVers, 
Louisiana-Pacific, Don Hodel, Jim 
McClure, Grizzly Bear “managers,” and 
the US war machine. When you’re tak- 
ing on a bulldozer, you don’t worry about 
the flies buzzing around your head. 

There are some important pieces on 
other topics in this issue, you’ll be 
cheered to hear. One is not cheering, 
however (unless you’re — horrors! — 
an eco-brutalist). In what John Davis 
and I both think is one of the more im- 
portant articles ever published herein, 
Daniel Conner explores the ecological 
consequences of AIDS and does some 
sobering speculating. 

One of our lead stories 
deals with the recent crackdown on dis- 
sidents in Malaysia including the arrest 
of Penan tribespeople opposing the log- 
ging of their homeland, and of their 
supporters in SAM (Malaysian Friends 
of the Earth). The outlook for wolf re- 
covery is bleak as several articles point 
out. And the Park Service has screwed 
up on Fishing Bridge again. 

By the way, the long-demanded intro- 
ductory brochure on the Earth First! 
movement is included in this issue as 
our centerfold. Additional copies of this 
tabloid may be ordered (free) by EF! 
groups and activists from us in Tucson. 

Finally, I have several speaking en- 
gagements lined up early next year: 
Chicago, Jan. 25; Middlebury College, 
Vermont, Jan. 26; workshop at Rowe 
Conference Center, Massachusetts, 
Jan. 29-31; Brunswick, Maine, Feb. 1; 
and Juneau, Alaska, Feb. 13. 

See you next year. On the battlements. 

— Dave Foreman 



MAN 


contact us so we could include them on 
the schedule. The schedule was posted 
daily; a tentative overview had been 
published in the Journal prior to the 
RRR. Wednesday afternoon was re- 
served for regional caucuses. This was 
a very important function oftheRRR. 

As I approached the stage Wednesday 
afternoon, I saw a knot of people around 
Ed Abbey and another fellow. This fel- 
low was shouting at Abbey that he was 
a racist while Abbey was trying to dis- 
cuss this challenge with the guy. The 
anarchist guy was at a table I hadn’t 
seen before, and he’d handed copies of 
a “racist” editorial by Abbey to people 
who’d take one. His shouting was abusive 
and rude. 

The people at the anarchists’ table 
had not thought about their timing (or 
had they?), nor set up a workshop with 
us so it could be announced, nor even 
approached Abbey in a polite manner 
about his views. I have nothing against 
debate, but hollering abusively and dis- 
rupting something else is downright 
rude. 

Three of us on the committee con- 
fronted the people hollering the 
loudest. Nancy was hot; all of us were 
excited. I stood next to the anarchist 
guy while a woman began shouting at 
me to quit patronizing them. I had 
asked some of the spectators to disperse 
so we could get on with the caucuses. 
Then another fellow began shouting at 
me about Abbey’s racism. I was 
bewildered. 

Meanwhile the anarchist got into it 
with Nancy. We wanted them to take 
up the squabble another time. They ac- 
cused us of making up rules on the spot, 
of suppressing their ideas (huh?), etc., 
all of which was incorrect. We told them 
the committee met once or twice a day 
and they were welcome to attend to dis- 
cuss their problems with how we were 
conducting workshops and tables. 

When I saw the man again, he 
apologized and said their intentions 
were innocent. I told him if he wanted 
to influence the next RRR to join the 
committee and see what’s involved. He 
said he would attend our next .meeting. 
It was the last I saw of him. 

It seems that the folks who wrote 
“Alien Nation” are discontent with some 
of the attitudes held by certain people, 
and that’s fine, but picking fights about 
it and slinging false accusations is not 
fine. I don’t know where they get their 
“central power structure” thing. I’m not 
from Tucson, and all my activism has 
been paid for by me. My own views are 
different than some held by other 
people, Dave Foreman and Ed Abbey 
included, and what’s printed in the Jour- 
nal. No one is my guru. Being involved 
with Earth First! has connected me 
with people who DO things aimed at 



changing the insane way we are destroy- 
ing life on this planet . I don’t agree with 
all these folks on everything but we all 
seem to agree on one thing: we think 
of the Earth first! 

Peg Millet 

Prescott, Arizona 

Editors, 

Anyone who opposes further immig- 
ration into the United States will be 
called a “racist” and/or “fascist” by our 
friends on the Cabbage Patch Carob- 
bean Left. I am accustomed to such at- 
tacks myself, take what entertainment 
I can from them, and go on to other 
matters. However, I would not want 
readers of this Journal to wonder if I 
actually condone racism, as charged by 
“Alien Nation” in your November issue. 
What I actually wrote in my letter to 
The Bloomsbury Review went, in part, 
as follows: 

. . . The United States we live in today, 
with its traditions and ideals, however 
imperfectly realized, is a product of 
northern European civilization. If we 
allow our country to become Latinized, 
in whole or in part, we shall see it tend 
toward a culture more and more like 
that of Mexico. 

And so on. No doubt I am guilty of 
cultural chauvinism — I much prefer 
life in the USA to that in any Latin 
American country; and so do most Latin 
Americans — but chauvinism is not 
racism. Racism is the belief that ail 
members of one race are innately su- 
perior to all members of some other 
race. I do not subscribe to any such 
belief nor does anyone in Eai*th First! 
that I know. 

Words can be dangerous. Those who 
presume to place their views on paper 
for others to see should take care in 
the correct, precise and proper use of 
our noble English language. Those too 
lazy, ignorant or crazed by ideas to take 
such pains should stay away from type- 
writers. 

As for other issues raised in the 
“Dangerous Tendencies” section of the 
November Journal, I agree with and 
endorse the views expressed by Dave 
Foreman in his articles “Whither Earth 
First!?” and “Is Sanctuary the Answer?” 
If Foreman is an “Eco-fascist,” then so 
am I. EAT TOFU, ECO-MUTUALIST 
POOH-BEAR ANARCHISTS! VIVA 
ZAPATA! 

Edward Abbey 

Oracle, Arizona 

SFB, 

In her recent Cat Tracks column 
(Samhain 87), Chim Blea refers to the 
division of the West German Greens into 
two major factions, the Realists and the 
Fundamentalists. She depicts the 
continued on page 17 
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BURR TRAIL PAVING UNDERWAY! As we went to press, a Utah court ruled 
in favor of Garfield County in their proposal to pave and realign the Burr Trail 
through the Escalante, Waterpocket Fold, and Capitol Reef National Park. This 
photo shows the Burr Trail (dirt!) beneath the Circle Cliffs. SUWA and other 
groups are continuing to fight this travesty. Full details will appear in the Feb. 
issue. Photo by Scott Smith. 


BLM vs. the Pygmy Forest 


Fishing Bridge . . . 

Continued from page 1 

This is a strange application of the EIS 
process, which is generally used to de- 
termine potential environmental im- 
pacts of a proposed action. The original 
plan for closing Fishing Bridge would 
benefit Grizzlies. So an EIS is not 
needed. This EIS is a means of backing 
out of the commitment to close Fishing 
Bridge. 

The DEIS claims to evaluate the po- 
tential “benefits” of each alternative to 
the Grizzly. To estimate these benefits, 
the NPS uses the controversial Cumula- 
tive Effects .Model (CEM). Developed 
by the Interagency Grizzly Bear Com- 
mittee, the CEM attempts to evaluate 
the entire impact of an action on a 
Grizzly population. This would be great 
if it worked, but it is an attempt to pre- 
dict the behavior of a highly unpredict- 
able animal. Furthermore, for the CEM 
to be valid, the number of bears inhabit- 
ing the area in question must first be 
known. Grizzlies, being wide-ranging 
creatures inhabiting wild country, are 
notoriously hard to count. 

One of the primary components of the 
CEM is the Habitat Effectiveness Sub- 
model which serves to estimate the qual- 
ity of Grizzly habitat for the areas 
studied. In this method the Habitat 
Quality Value is multiplied by the 
number of acres to give the number of 
Prime Equivalent Acres (PEAs). Alter- 
native A is estimated to yield a gain of 
47 PEAs. Yet much of the habitat to 
be “gained” is the 147 acres currently 
occupied by the campground. The NPS 
wants us to believe that simply remov- 
ing the campground instantly trans- 
forms the area back into prime Griz 
habitat. But it is estimated in the DEIS 
that it will take 50-100 years to restore 
the area to pre-disturbed conditions. 
Since the new campground at 
Lodgepole will destroy 100 PEAs, the 
Grizzly faces an initial net loss of 100 
PEAs! 

Thus, even if the data produced via 
the CEM is valid, choosing alternative 
A is a grave mistake. Here follows 
another example of how the data dictate 
against A. Simultaneous operation of 
Grant Village and Fishing Bridge is es- 
timated to yield a net loss of 3.5 bears 
in the next decade. Implementation of 
A yields a net gain of 1.1 bear in the 
same period. Operation of Grant would 
destroy .7 bear, giving a net gain of .4 
bear in ten years under A. (One won- 
ders what .4 of a bear looks like — two 
legs and a stomach, perhaps?) Alterna- 
tive E would save 2.8 bears and closure 
of Grant and Fishing Bridge would 
spare 3.5 bears per decade. 

In addition, the economic concerns of 
the WCD which led to the initiation of 
the EIS process are unjustified. Re- 
search conducted by the University of 
Wyoming in 1986 concluded that “re- 
locating or removing all or part of the 
Fishing Bridge facilities will have a neg- 
ligible impact on the private sector of 
gateway communities.” 

The WCD has demonstrated their 
ability to dictate the policies of the NPS 
in Yellowstone and their contempt for 
the Endangered Species Act both in this 
case and in the case of their blockade 
of Gray Wolf reintroduction. NPS Direc- 
tor William Mott is bowing to pressure 
from the WCD and from his bosses in 
the Interior Department (Hodel and 
Horn). All this pressure seems to origi- 
nate from a few economic concerns in 
Wyoming, mainly the Cody Chamber of 
Commerce, the Park and Teton County 
Commissions, and the livestock indus- 
try. (However, I suspect these groups 
are partially scapegoats to allow the In- 
terior Department to continue the in- 
dustrial development of the National 
Parks). Mott seems to be conservation- 
oriented and needs our support. 

Unfortunately, the EIS process is in 
gear, and we are stuck with it. Thank- 
fully, the NPS was forced to include 
alternative E, which is the only legally 
and biologically acceptable alternative 
offered. The NPS only gave the public 
until December 16 to comment, but then 
granted an extension until January 15 
as a result of our complaints. A flood 
of letters in opposition to the chosen 
alternative may force them to reconsider 
their choice. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write now to Yellowstone Super- 
intendent Barbee opposing A and 
demanding removal of all Fishing 
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by Randall Restless 

The high desert of Southeast Utah 
is the home of the Pygmy Forest. Here 
in the Upper Sonoran Zone, the dry 
steppes and mesa tops are sparsely 
forested with the characteristically 
stunted and twisted Pinyon Pine and 
Utah Juniper which comprise the 
Pygmy Forest. Both pinyon and juniper 
are vital to wildlife as food and cover 
and as perching and nesting sites for 
many bird species. They are also pleas- 
ing to the eye, each tree attaining a 
unique form and lending greenery to 
an arid land. Growing in association 
with these trees are sagebrush, Moun- 
tain Mahogany, Blackbrush, Fremont 
Barberry and other woody shrubs, all 
important to the desert community. 

Also present, often in large numbers, 
are Mule Deer, making this country at- 
tractive to hunters. Deer populations 
have exploded in recent years — prob- 
ably due to a dearth of predators and 
management in favor of deer by wildlife 
agencies — taxing the vegetative health 
of the desert. 

Much of the area in which the Pygmy 
Forest thrives is public land managed 
by the BLM (Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment). After livestock graziers, deer 
hunters are the most influential lobby- 
ing group using these lands. Deer sea- 
son here is short but hectic, with glow- 
ing orange, gun-toting “sportsmen” 
combing the countryside for a glimpse 
of movement. 

The Grand Resource Area of the 


Bridge facilities. Send a copy of your 
letter to NPS Director Mott. Write 
your Congresspersons to alert them 
to the effort by the WCD to undermine 
the National Park Service. Addresses: 
Robert Barbee, Superintendent, YNP, 
Yellowstone, WY 82190; William Mott, 
Director, NPS. Interior Dept, Wash- 
ington, DC 20510; representative. 
House of Representatives, DC 20515; 
senators, Senate, DC 20510. 

Randall Restless is a leader of EF!’s 
Grizzly Bear Task Force. 


BLM, headquartered in Moab, has pro- 
posed “chaining” a 600 -acre area called 
Horse Pasture, near the Book Cliffs, 
to “provide additional forage on this 
winter range for mule deer.” Chaining 
is the dragging of a heavy chain between 
two bulldozers to rip all the trees out 
of the ground. In this case, the area 
will then be seeded with a “mixture of 
browse, forb, and grass species that are 
desirable for both livestock and wild- 
life.” Apparently this winter deer range 
is heavily overpopulated, as up to 150 
antlerless deer tags have been issued 
in recent years. So, instead of allowing 
the deer population to adjust naturally 
to the carrying capacity of the land 
[which, ideally, would entail reintroduc- 
ing predators], the BLM proposes alter- 
ing the environment to maintain an ar- 
tificially high deer herd. Of course, the 
BLM is under pressure from hunters 
to maintain the deer herd. 

In short, The BLM plans to level most 
of 600 acres of pinyon-juniper forest to 
make deer pasture. Even if the deer 
benefit from the proposed action, 
nearly all other wild inhabitants will suf- 
fer. The BLM has attached “Stipula- 
tions” designed to “mitigate adverse en- 
vironmental impacts.” Among these 
stipulations, listed in the environmental 
assessment (EA), are plans to chain ir- 
regularly shaped areas, leaving strips 
of trees to increase the “edge effect.” 
Here we run into a common problem 
with federal land management. The 
BLM mistakenly believes that environ- 
mentalists desire the maintenance and 
enhancement of diversity above all else, 
diversity interpreted by the BLM as a 
maximum number of wildlife species. 
The BLM and Forest Service have 
latched onto the concept of “edge effect” 
to appease their critics. According to 
this overworked principle, species di- 
versity reaches its maximum on the 
edge between two habitat types, in this 
case between human-made meadow and 
Pygmy Forest. This may be so, but the 
species which currently inhabit the re- 
latively dense pinyon-juniper forest in 
question do not utilize the edge effect, 
since edges are absent. Creation of open 
areas through chaining will decrease 


the habitat available to species which 
live in climax p-j forests and will encour- 
age encroachment by non-native, 
generalist species which thrive where 
human disturbance is prevalent. Thus 
the number of species may increase, but 
the native, habitat-specific species will 
decline. (See “Do We Really Want Diver- 
sity” by Reed Noss in Litha 86.) 

Also listed under stipulations is a pro- 
posal to issue permits for salvage of 
trees for firewood and posts. How this 
will help to “mitigate adverse environ- 
mental impacts” is unclear. More likely, 
extraction will increase disturbance of 
the area as ranchers rampage around 
in their pickup trucks. 

The BLM received eight public com- 
ments on the proposed chainings, all of 
which favored the “No Action” alterna- 
tive, which would not disturb the forest. 
Yet the decision was to proceed. Those 
of us who commented raised several con- 
cerns which the BLM was forced to ad- 
dress in the EA. We were concerned 
that this action may be primarily for 
the benefit of the livestock industry 
under the guise of deer management. 
This seems unlikely, as only a few cows 
and horses are grazed here in winter, 
but there is nothing to prevent future 
increases in grazing. And the livestock 
which do graze here compete with deer 
for forage. The BLM does not plan to 
eliminate this competition by banning 
livestock grazing. 

In response to concerns over the ef- 
fect of the chaining on non-game wild- 
life, the BLM states: “There will be a 
sufficient number of trees left in place 
to provide thermal and escape cover for 
deer, as well as food, cover, and space 
for species such as coyotes, bobcats, 
rock squirrels, wood rats, jack rabbits, 
cottontail rabbits, several species of 
mice, and several species of birds.” 
However, the BLM did not indicate how 
many trees are “sufficient.” I fear it 
could get rather crowded around the 
few remaining trees. 

Consultation with an expert on deer 
revealed to us that three of ten plant 
species to be introduced are not used 
by deer as food. These three are gras- 
ses, which deer rarely eat as they are 
browsers. When questioned about why 
these exotics are being introduced, the 
BLM gave a vague response suggesting 
that deer are opportunistic feeders. The 
BLM offered no documentation of the 
use of these plants by deer. I can only 
conclude these are being planted for 
livestock. 

The arrogance of the BLM and their 
obvious annoyance with our grievances 
is displayed in the last sentence of the 
EA: “There are some people that feel 
chainings add form and color to an other- 
wise solid green mass.” (It is hard to 
conceive of pinyon-juniper forest being 
pictured as a “solid green mass.”) No 
doubt BLM employees are among those 
who feel this way. There are also many 
people who feel that chainings are ugly 
scars upon the land. 

The BLM should not be allowed to 
continue this program of random forest 
destruction. Chaining severely disturbs 
the entire biotic community. Ripping 
trees out of the ground for the supposed 
benefit of one wild species is gross 
mismanagement of public lands. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: Write Joe 
Cresto at the Grand Resource Area of 
the BLM, POB M, Moab, UT 84532. 
Tell him what think of their plans to 
chain Horse Pasture. The decision has 
already been made, but a flood of op- 
position might halt it, or at least make 
the BLM less likely to propose such 
actions in the future. Watch for chain- 
ings in your area, and do whatever it 
takes to stop them. 



Forest Service Offers Box-Death 

Hollow Wilderness to Drillers 


by Fred Swanson 

On Antone Ridge, just off the Hells 
Backbone road at the edge of southern 
Utah’s lofty Aquarius Plateau, a road 
snakes its way through the Ponderosa 
Pine forest to a group of drillpads and 
wellheads. Here, in 1983, Mid-Continent 
Oil Company discovered what it claimed 
was a huge underground reservoir of 
carbon dioxide. Their claim was suffi- 
cient to persuade the US Congress to 
exclude Antone Ridge and three nearby 
ridges from the Box-Death Hollow 
Wilderness Area then under considera- 
tion. Now these so-called “exclusion 
areas” are the focus of an intense con- 
troversy between Utah conservationists 
and the energy industry, which wants 
to develop the carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) field 
in Box-Death Hollow. The pressurized 
carbon dioxide would be liberated from 
underground, pumped to the surface, 
and sent to Texas or California by 
pipeline to repressurize failing oil fields. 

In the 1984 legislation that desig- 
nated the Box-Death Hollow Wilder- 
ness, Utah conservationists were 
handed a brittle compromise: Industry 
would have until 1989 to lease lands in 
the exclusion areas. The Forest Service 
(FS) was directed to study the environ- 
mental effects of leasing and developing 
minerals in these areas. Unfortunately, 
the agency has taken their directive to 
study as a mandate to lease. Their en- 
vironmental impact statement (EIS), 
released last August, recommends leas- 
ing all of the exclusion areas — Antone 
Ridge and three other nearby ridges 
that jut deep into the Wilderness — as 
well as tens of thousands of acres of 
nearby forest land on the shoulder of 
Aquarius. 

MAMMOTH IMPACT: The princi- 
pals in the fight to save Box-Death Hol- 
low — the Utah Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, The Wilderness Society, Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance, and other 
groups of the Utah Wilderness Coalition 
— have made protection of the area one 
of their major issues. At a public hear- 
ing in Salt Lake City, September 9, they 
and over 50 citizens condemned the 
project, for it would have a mammoth 
impact: 68 drillpads and wells on Antone 
Ridge and adjacent areas near the 
Wilderness, linked to 11 compressor-de- 
hydrator plants, feeding 130 miles of 
pipelines and powerlines. Hundreds of 
workers would descend on the remote 
towns of Boulder and Escalante and 
their surrounding wild lands. A new 
pipeline would collect the gas for ship- 
ment, and shoot across the plateaus and 
canyons like an arrow. 

This contrasts sharply with the pres- 
ent serenity of Antone Ridge and the 
two canyons it divides, called The Box 
and Death Hollow. So it was with out- 
rage that Utah conservationists reacted 
to the Forest Service’s recent proposal 
to lease for energy development 32,700 
acres of public land abutting the Box- 
Death Hollow Wilderness Area. 

PARK-QUALITY LANDS: South- 
ern Utah’s canyon country has only 
three designated Wilderness Areas, de- 
spite millions of acres of qualifying (and 
unprotected) wild lands. Even as con- 
servationists work to protect the largely 
neglected and unknown BLM and FS 
lands, those places they had hoped were 
safe (such as Box-Death Hollow) are 
under siege. 

Box-Death Hollow ought to be a Na- 
tional Park — not an industrial park. 
Its thousand-foot-deep Navajo 
Sandstone canyons, which shelter clear 
perennial streams draining the high 
Aquarius, are only beginning to be dis- 
covered by hikers. Its flat-topped ridges 
support magnificent stands of Pon- 
derosa Pine growing on thin, fragile 
soils. As a transition zone between the 
high plateaus and desert canyons of the 
Escalante, Box-Death Hollow offers 
habitat for Black Bear, Cougar, Mule 
Deer, Wild Turkey, Mexican Spotted 
Owls, Western Bluebirds, and Golden 
Eagles. 

HIDING AN OUTHOUSE: The 
Forest Service claims that impacts from 
full-field development would be mini- 
mal, since they would be concentrated 
on the ridgetops out of sight of the can- 
yons. They count on mitigation meas- 



Box-Death Hollow Wilderness from Antone Ridge. Forest Service would offer mineral 
leases onflat-topped benches excluded from Wilderness in Congressional compromise 
of 198 A. SUWA photo by Rodney Greeno. 


ures to prevent leaks of deadly hydro- 
gen sulfide gas, which may be present 
underground, from collecting in the can- 
yon bottoms and suffocating wildlife. 
While such mitigation measures may be 
generally successful in flat oil fields in 
Wyoming or Texas, they have yet to be 
tested in the steep canyons of the 
Escalante. 

The thin, dry soils of the ridgetop exc- 
lusion areas could never be properly re- 
claimed after development. The Pon- 
derosa forests would be cut. Slickrock 
saddles would be dynamited for road 
access. Visitors in the canyon bottoms 
would be bombarded by the sights and 
sounds of a major industrial project: 
drill rigs grinding, compressor stations 
humming, truck traffic. . . 

Placing a major C0 2 field next to Box- 
Death Hollow is akin to placing an out- 
house on the stage of the Utah Sym- 
phony: It doesn’t take much space, but 
it completely alters the character of the 
performance. 

C0 2 ESTIMATES INFLATED: All 
this is to obtain an inert gas that is abun- 
dantly available from fields in Colorado 
and Wyoming, far from designated 
Wilderness. In fact, the Antone Ridge 
deposit may not even be commercially 
viable. Open-flow tests of the existing 
wells on the ridge conducted after the 
industry’s 1984 lobbying blitz demon- 
strate much lower wellhead pressures 
(100 psi on a sustained basis) than the 
500 psi that industry trade journals 
deem necessary for a viable field. The 
size of the C0 2 field may also be seri- 
ously exaggerated. The “known geo- 
logic structure” that contains the sus- 
pected reservoir was drawn on the basis 
of a handful of wells, some of which 
showed little gas. 

Why then does Mid-Continent Oil 
seek to exploit Box-Death Hollow? Con- 
servationists suspect that their real aim 
is to inflate the value of their leasehold 
for speculative purposes. The chief 
proponent of the project, Mid-Conti- 
nent’s John Slawter, has been sued by 


one of his major investors for misrepre- 
senting the size of the C0 2 deposit. 
Slawter has been cited in several states 
for various securities violations. “Salt- 
ing the mine” is an old Western custom 
to deceive investors; today its prac- 
titioners need only resort to pencil and 
paper — hence conservationists’ fears 
of a scam at Box-Death Hollow. 

Regardless of the commercial viabil- 
ity of the Antone Ridge deposit, indus- 
try could seriously damage Box-Death 
Hollow by just searching for C0 2 . This 
makes it imperative that they not be 
granted leases, which would confer an 
absolute right to prospect for and 
develop whatever they found. 

VIEW FROM THE AQUARIUS: In 
1960, the Utah novelist Wallace Stegner 
wrote of the Utah canyon lands: 

It is a lovely and terrible wilderness, 
such a wilderness as Christ and the 
prophets went out into; harshly and 
beautifully colored, broken and worn 
until its bones are exposed, its great 
s/cy without a smudge or taint from 
Technocracy, and in hidden comers and 
pockets under its cliffs the sudden 
poetry of springs. 

In his essay now widely know as the 
“Wilderness Letter” ( The Sound of 
Mountain Water, 1969), Stegner coined 
the term “the geography of hope” for 
the incomparable sense of awe that so 
often overpowers visitors to the canyon 
country. Describing visitors’ view from 
the Aquarius Plateau, he wrote: 
“. . .They can look 200 miles, clear into 
Colorado; and looking down over the 
cliffs and canyons of the San Rafael 
Swell and the Robbers Roost they can 
also look as deeply into themselves as 
anywhere I know.” 

Stegner decried the mentality that 
would turn this prized region into an 
industrial park: 

What I want to speak for is not so 
much the wilderness uses, valuable as 
those are, but the wilderness idea, which 
is a resource in itself. Being an intan- 
gible and spiritual resource, it will 



Box-Death Hollow Wilderness and adjacent Phipps-Death Hollow BLM Wilderness 
Study Area. Dot pattern shows “exclusion areas” in which the Forest Service proposes 
24 miles of roads, pipelines, and powerlines, 20 carbon dioxide wells, and 2 compres- 
sor dehydrator plants. Diagonal rules show area of existing mineral leases that 
could also be accessed by new roads. Map courtesy of SUWA. 


— but then anything that cannot be 
moved by a bulldozer is likely to seem 
mystical to them. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Write Hugh Thompson, Supervisor, 
Dixie National Forest, POB 580, Cedar 
City, UT 84720. Ask him to 1) reject 
any new mineral leasing in and around 
Box-Death Hollow; 2) nullify existing 
leases in the wilderness as unreclaim- 
able; and 3) make your comments part 
of the official record on the EIS. Send 
a copy of your letter to the Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance, Box 347, 
Springdale, UT 84767. By writing 
now, you help ensure that more dif- 
ficult and expensive actions, such as 
a lawsuit, will not become necessary 
later. 

Fred Swanson coordinates Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance activities in 
Salt Lake City. 

News from SUWA 

Editor’s note: The following reports, 
updating our previous coverage of the 
Burr Trail and jetport issues ( see index 
inMabon 87), are from SUWA Bulletin. 
To support SUWAs effective work on 
behalf of wilderness, write SUWA, Box 
347, Springdale, UT 84767. SUWA folks 
have recently restored and reproduced 
25 Everett Ruess blockprints. Proceeds 
from the sales of these benefit SUWAs 
wilderness work. A catalog is available 
upon request. Membership in SUWA 
costs $20. 

STATE LAND EXCHANGES 
THREATEN BURR TRAIL AND 
GLEN CANYON. Utah Governor 
Norman Bangerter and the Board of 
State Lands have introduced two out- 
rageous land exchange proposals. The 
first gives a square mile of state land 
on the Burr Trail switchbacks in the mid- 
dle of Capitol Reef National Park to 
Garfield County. County Commissioner 
Tom Hatch vows to use the section as 
“leverage” in Congress to get money to 
pave the Burr- Trail. The exchange is 
expected to be completed after appraisals 
are settled. 

On October 9 Governor Bangerter an- 
nounced that the state wants to acquire 
60,000 acres in five blocks inside Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area. The 
exchange would funnel National Park 
Service lands into the hands of private 
developers — creating St. George-on- 
the-Lake. Scattered state sections in 
Capitol Reef NP and Glen Canyon NRA 
would be exchanged for blocks near 
Hite, Bullfrog, Halls Crossing, Hole in 
the Rock, and Wahweap. 

This exchange proposal is unlikely to 
get past congressional scrutiny or Park 
Service policy against exchanging in- 
holdings for park lands. But the gover- 
nor’s proposal shows how serious de- 
velopers are about building large recre- 
ational communities on or near the lake. 
Pavement, powerlines, and air traffic 
to these communities, and night light- 
ing would have major impacts on the 
wild regions which surround the lake 

— the Escalante, Henry Mountains, 
Kaiparowits, Cedar Mesa, Mancos 
1VIgS9/ 

BURR TRAIL TRIAL: SUWA will 
soon learn whether a permanent injunc- 
tion will be granted against roadwork 
on the Burr Trail without BLM permits 
and against widening into the WSAs. 
The trial ended October 1 and a decision 
is expected soon. 

HALLS CROSSING JETPORT: The 
unofficial word from Denver is that the 
Federal Aviation Administration will do 
an environmental impact statement on 
the jetport proposed by the National 
Park Service and San Juan County for 
Halls Crossing Marina on Lake Powell. 
Environmentalists’ letters made it hap- 
pen. Now the full environmental effects 
of the jetport’s noise, night-lighting, 
low-level flights, and ties to commercial 
development in the Mancos Mesa, Es- 
calante, and Navajo Mountain regions 
should be assessed. If you’ve not writ- 
ten yet, send a letter urging the Park 
Service to be a joint preparer of the 
EIS with the FAA. Write: John Lancas- 
ter, Superintendent, Glen Canyon 
NRA, Box 1507, Page, AZ 86040. Also 
express your opposition to the jetport 
to: Lorraine Mintzmyer, Regional Direc- 
tor, National Park Service, Box 25287, 
Denver, CO 80225; and Federal Aviation 
Administration, Attn: Barbara 

Johnson, Denver Airports District Of- 
fice, 10455 E 25th Ave, Suite 301, Au- 
rora-, CO 80010. 
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Cowboys Kill Mexican Wolf Reintroduction 



Remains of one of the last wild and free-roaming Mexican Wolves in Mexico. Photo 
by Steve Johnson, Defenders of Wildlife. 


by Steve Johnson 

Editor’s note: The following article 
updates the news on attempts to rein- 
troduce the Mexican Wolf into the 
United States. For a detailed account 
of Mexican Wolves, see Steve Marlatt’s 
article in the Litha 87 issue. 

The Mexican Gray Wolf, Canis lupus 
baileyi, is ' one of the world’s rarest 
carnivores. One of the 24 subspecies of 
Gray Wolf that formerly inhabited North 
America, the Mexican Wolf is a former 
resident of portions of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas and northern Mexico. 
Mexican Wolves are now restricted to 
less than 50 wild individuals, all in 
Mexico. Despite official protected status 
in Mexico, these wild wolves remain 
subject to persecution. The probable re- 
sult is that surviving wolves are widely 
scattered, with no indications that any 
family groups, or packs, survive today. 
Although occasional sightings persist of 
what could be stray wolves wandering 
along the southern boundaries of 
Arizona and New Mexico, the Mexican 
Wolf has not been a functioning part of 
its former ecosystem for more than 50 
years. 

The Mexican Wolf never ranged 
farther north than about 100 miles from 
the Mexico line. Trapping records of the 
old US Biological Survey (precursor of 
today’s US Fish and Wildlife Service) 
show that Mexican Wolves were never 
very abundant in the US. During nearly 
50 years of professional extermination 
efforts, only about 600 Mexican Wolves 
were known to be trapped, poisoned or 
shot within US borders. The many sur- 
viving accounts of wolves being 
“everywhere” are apparently a combi- 
nation of rancher hysteria and the 
wolves’ ability to travel up to 100 miles 
per day. After the late 1920s, control 
efforts in the US were confined to those 
wolves that wandered across the border 
into a habitat empty of breeding wolf 
populations. 

Although Mexico continued to be the 
source of occasional wolves moving into 
Arizona and New Mexico, by the late 
1930s, Mexico was ceasing to be a refuge 
for the wolf. According to David 
Brown’s The Wolf in the Southwest, the 
break-up of large Mexican ranches into 
small farming cooperatives, called 
ejidos, signaled the beginning of what 
had happened earlier in the US. “With 
more small ranchers and farmers came 
increased conflict with the wolf. Poison- 
ing and trapping were stepped up, and 
the repetitious pattern continued — 
reintroduction of livestock, destruction 
of game, increased wolf depredation, 
and intensified control measures. The 
difference now Was that this was the 
final act: no wilderness remained for the 
wolf in the Southwest.” 

When I visited Chihuahua’s Sierra del 
Nido to look for signs of the Mexican 
Grizzly Bear in the mid-1970s, the US 
had exported the toxicant Compound 
1080 to Mexico’s ranchers over 20 years 
before. All indications are that 1080 was 
largely responsible for the extinction of 
el oso plateado, Mexico’s “silvery bear,” 
by the early ’70s. I found, however, wolf 
tracks in several mountain ranges of 
northern Mexico, and a freshly-skinned 
wolf hide drying in a Mexican rancher’s 
salt shed in 1975. I also found a trap 
set, wet with wolf urine left by an ap- 
parently contemptuous lobo that had 
passed by early that morning. 

In 1976, the Mexican Wolf was, be- 
latedly, declared an Endangered 
species by the US Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice (FWS). In 1977-78, the FWS con- 
tracted with wolf and lion trapper Roy 
McBride to live-trap Mexican Wolves. 
The seven wolves he caught became the 
nucleus of the current captive breeding 
programs in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Missouri, now totalling about 30 wolves. 
Due to a lack of sufficient breeding 
facilities, there have been far fewer lit- 
ters produced than there should have 
been. With the aging of the original 
wild-caught captives, the lack of such 
facilities is one of the most urgent con- 
cerns. Without maximum efforts to in- 
crease the size of the Mexican Wolf gene 
pool, the issuf ire reintroduction 

is moot. 

In 1979, the Mexican Wolf Recovery 
Team was established, and charged with 
devising a plan to prevent the extinction 
of the wolf. Recovery Teams, comprised 
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mostly of biologists, act in an advisory 
capacity to the FWS, making recom- 
mendations on which only the FWS can 
act. By 1982, an excellent Mexican Wolf 
Recovery Plan was completed, with a 
suggested time-line for actual rein- 
troduction sometime in the late 1980s 
or early ’90s. 

Until 1985, the Recovery Plan did not 
move forward, despite continuing corre- 
spondence between the FWS and 
Norma Ames, Chair of the Recovery 
Team. Among people knowledgeable on 
the Mexican Wolf issue, there was wide- 
spread belief that the FWS had no real 
interest in proceeding with the rein- 
troduction strategies so carefully out- 
lined in the Recovery Plan. 

It was therefore a surprise when the 
Fish and Wildlife Service resurrected 
the Mexican Wolf reintroduction idea in 
early 1986. The work of groups such as 
Defenders of Wildlife and Sierra Club 
was a large factor in the FWS decision 
to move on the issue. A major cause of 
the new impetus was a mailing to Defen- 
ders members that resulted in nearly 
400 letters of support for Mexican Wolf 
reintroduction. 

In a subsequent meeting with Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico, the FWS 
made it clear that they would not pro- 
ceed without the states’ support. Soon 
thereafter, Texas passed a law prohibit- 
ing wolf re introduc turn ! The Arizona 
Department of Game and Fish (ADGF), 
with the support of then-Director Bud 
Bristow, agreed to evaluate 15 potential 
sites within the state. New Mexico 
agreed to consider only one site, the 
White Sands Missile Range near 
Alamogordo. 

Since that promising revival of nearly 
two years ago, the picture has dimmed. 
The ADGF, with a new director, with- 
drew their promise to evaluate any 
sites, saying that they had “put it on 
the back burner.” Arizona’s withdrawal 
left New Mexico as the only state still 
active in the program. The election of 
Gary Carruthers (formerly James 
Watt’s deputy) as governor of New 
Mexico, followed by the appointment of 
several new Game Commissioners, was 
another serious set-back. 

The final blow came when the Army, 
before the biological survey of the Mis- 
sile Range was even completed, notified 
the FWS that the Range would not par- 
ticipate in a wolf reintroduction pro- 
gram. The Army stated that the wolves 
themselves were no problem, but that 
they did not wish to provide the exten- 
sive access needed by FWS personnel 
after release of the wolves. The Army 
felt that its mission on this highly secret 
Range would be hampered by such ac- 
cess demands. 

The New Mexico picture is further 
complicated by a long-term feud be- 
tween the New . Mexico Department of 
Game and Fish (NMDGF) and the FWS 
regarding Endangered species, dating 
back to the experimental introduction 
of the Whooping Crane into Bosque del 
Apache over a decade ago. While the 
question of state-federal jurisdiction is 
a persistent issue all over the West, it 
is particularly volatile in New Mexico. 
The NMDGF is politically subservient 
to the state’s ranching interests. Even 
though the ranchers are few in number 
and produce very few cattle, they have 
a lot of clout in the legislature. One of 
their perennial legislative lobbying ef- 
forts is to pass a bill requiring state 
reimbursement for all damage to crops 
and livestock. The NMDGF, acutely 
aware of the huge costs of such a pro- 
gram in neighboring Colorado, tries to 
placate the ranchers in every way 
possible. 

The role of the FWS in the collapse 
of the Mexican Wolf program is signifi- 
cant. After the FWS had stalled all 
progress for more than three years, the 
reintroduction idea leaped into appar- 
ent life without the critical accompani- 
ment of a thorough public education pro- 
gram. This failure was difficult to under- 
stand, particularly in New Mexico, a 
state where the political power brokers 
are as reactionary as anywhere outside 
of Texas. At the same time, the FWS 
asked environmental organizations to 
keep a low profile on the wolf issue to 
allow the quiet progress to continue. 
Many groups now believe that they 
were deceived by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


However, the granting of veto power 
to both the Army and the states was 
the biggest obstacle to success. State 
veto power, accompanied by a complete 
lack of public education on a controver- 
sial issue, guaranteed failure. In the 
opinion of many, the FWS carefully con- 
structed a “straw wolf,” and then al- 
lowed it to collapse in a collision with 
agency-created obstacles. 

Despite continuing efforts by Defen- 
ders of Wildlife and many other groups 
to resurrect White Sands Missile Range 
as a potential reintroduction site, it’s a 
long shot at best. Furthermore, White 
Sands was never the best site in New 
Mexico, merely the one with the least 
potential opposition. It was, in short, 
a political choice, not a biological one. 
Far better would be the Gila Wilderness 
or the remote area of southwestern New 
Mexico and southeastern Arizona cen- 
tering around the Animas mountains. 

Arizona may have much more poten- 
tial for success than New Mexico. In 
Arizona, livestock interests have less in- 
fluence than in New Mexico, and the 
ADGF has an improving record of re- 
sponding to public demands. Arizona is 
a more urban state, with a much higher 
percentage of people active in environ- 
mental issues. With proper organiza- 
tion, the public education campaign 
necessary to gain political support for 
wolf reintroduction can succeed. 

As we attempt to find places where 
the Mexican Wolf can again roam free, 
it is important to emphasize that the 
period of greatest wolf predation on cat- 
tle coincided perfectly with the destruc- 
tion of the habitat by livestock. The 
early 1900s were infamous for the near- 
disappearance. of deer, Pronghorn, Elk, 
Turkey, and Bighorn Sheep, and the re- 
placement of such native prey species 
by hordes of domestic livestock, many 
of which were weak from malnutrition 
from overstocking. The wolf did not last 
long enough for anyone to observe their 
behavior in areas that still had normal 
levels of native prey species. 

Even though overgrazing continues 
today, better game laws have helped in- 
crease prey species preferred by the 
wolf. Under today’s conditions, the wolf 
might not be the livestock predator of 
the past. In any case, it is clear that 
the sheep and cattle that overran the 
West were the primary predators that 
destroyed the vegetation on which the 
entire ecosystem was based. That plant 


destruction was the first step in the 
eradication from the Southwest of the 
Grizzly Bear and the Gray Wolf. 

As with so many topics, the words 
of Aldo Leopold ring truer than anyone’s 
where the wolf is concerned. In his 
monumental Sand County Almanac, 
he referred to the “many newly wolfless 
mountains" and said: “I now suspect 
that just as a deer herd lives in mortal 
fear of its wolves, so does a mountain 
live in mortal fear of its deer. And 
perhaps with better cause, for while a 
buck pulled down by wolves can be re- 
placed in two or three years, a range 
pulled down by too many deer may fail 
of replacement in as many decades. 

“So also with cows. The cowman who 
cleans his range of wolves does not 
realize that he is taking over the wolf’s 
job of trimming the herd to fit the 
range. He has not learned to think like 
a mountain. Hence we have dustbowls, 
and rivers washing the future into 
the sea.” 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 
Send letters in support of Mexican 
Wolf reintroduction to the state wild- 
life commissions in Texas (4200 Smith 
School Rd., Austin, TX 78744), 
Arizona (2222 W. Greenway Rd., 
Phoenix, AZ 85023), and New Mexico 
(Villagra Bldg., Santa Fe, NM 87503), 
and to US legislators from those 
states (US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510; House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC 20515). See NMEF! 
article this issue and Steve’s article 
in Litha 87 for specifics. Promote wolf 
reintroduction with letters to editors, 
public exhibits, public protests, and 
discussions among friends. 

Steve Johnson is the Southwest repre- 
sentative of Defenders of Wildlife. 




Liberate El Lobo! 


by Lobo Looie 

On October 31, New Mexico Earth 
First! staged “Howloween” at the Rio 
Grande Zoo in Albuquerque to keep the 
Mexican Gray Wolf reintroduction alive. 

One week earlier, Michael Spear, 
Regional Director of the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service, announced the termi- 
nation of the Mexican Wolf Recovery 
Plan. The stated reason for termination 
is the veto by the military at White 
Sands Missile Range, an area that had 
been proposed for wolf reintroduction. 
Game Commissioner Harold Maestas 
said that if the military had not vetoed 
the program, the Game Commission 
would have done so. 

Rack at the zoo, Earth First !ers in 
wolf costume and non-EF! supporters 
staged a howl-in for our sister wolves 
— six female Gray Wolves inside the 
zoo who are part of the captive breeding 
program, which also was just termi- 
nated. The feds have left the zoo holding 
the bag. Contributing a mere $12,000 
for captive breeding, the feds allowed 
the zoos to take the lead in the effort 
to provide wolves for reintroduction. 
Now the zoos have been burned by the 


feds’ bad faith. 

Our wolf friends encountered two 
Earth Lastlers of the ranching ilk. 
These tough hombres swore that wolves 
and environmentalists belong in the 
zoos. Then they broke out in an off-key 
version of Dennis Fritzinger’s “Song of 
the Sagebrush Rebel.” 

With media outside, two EFIers en- 
tered the zoo and unfurled a banner at 
the wolves’ prison cell. They howled 
again, to the obvious delight of our 
caged sisters. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO: US Fish 
& Wildlife Regional Director, Michael 
Spear, publicly stated that only a 
“public outcry” will save the Mexican 
Gray Wolf Reintroduction Program. 
Write him, at 500 Gold SW, Albuquer- 
que 87102, and tell him that you are 
making a public outcry (or howl) for 
the wolf. Letters to Congresspersons 
will also help. A series of events are 
being planned for early February to 
support the wolf; your help is needed. 
For details, contact NMEF! (address 
in Directory). 

Lobo Looie is another incarcerated 
predator serving time as one of the 
University of New Mexico’s mascots. 


WOLF! 


by Tom Skeele 

Earth First! efforts in support of 
protection and/or reintroduction of wolf 
populations across North America have 
been increasing since the Wolf Action 
Network was formed. Following is an 
update. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: The hunting/ 
trapping season in the Flathead region 
of BC (southeast BC) was closed on 
October 23, but not without cost. Four 
Gray Wolves of approximately 25 in the 
area (an area where wolves often cross 
the border between BC and north- 
western Montana) were killed, and 
locals have openly stated they will poach 
wolves later this winter. Friends of the 
Wolf will continue to monitor the situa- 
tion in the Flathead Region through the 
winter, and will intervene at the first sign 
of trouble for the wolves. Authorities 
will be called in to stop this illegal 
slaughter. 

Meanwhile, another intervention will 
occur in northeastern BC (see article 
this issue). The dramatic Wolf Rendez- 
vous will be vital in stopping the aerial 
hunt, and Friends of the Wolf are asking 
Earth First !ers to join the fun both in 
northeastern BC and the Flathead 
region. 

Here in the US, EF! protests against 
EC’s wolf killing policies have occurred 
along the West Coast. In October, 
EFIers held a border demonstration. 
EF'Iers protested at the Canadian Con- 
sulate Genera! in San Francisco in 
November, and in mid-December Los 
Angeles EF! held a demo in Hollyweird. 

These demos have put real pressure 
on both the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments, and more are needed! Thus, 
January 11, 1988, will be a day of pro- 
test, anywhere, on behalf of wolves in 
BC and elsewhere. This will be a great 
opportunity to focus on the atrocities 
in BC as exemplary of human attitudes 
continent-wide that must be changed. 
For more information on this day of pro- 
tests, contact Tom in Yosemite (see 
Directory). " 

ALBERTA: The hunt there has been 
called off, probably due to the 1988 
Winter Olympics! 

ALASK A : W hile the state has made 
many confusing policy changes, the 
wolves of Alaska are still being hunted 
on two fronts: the state government 
sponsored “control” program, and the 
“Land and Shoot” permit system. 
Under the land and shoot system, one 
permit allows one person to kill ten 
wolves in one land unit. In most cases, 
the hunters are wealthy dentists, doc- 
tors and such from Anchorage who “fly 
over and shoot,” taking all the “sport” 
out of the slaughter. In the case of the 
“control” hunt, the state’s Department 


o.L_Fish_ and__Game h ave requested, 
reauthorization of the program — - even 
though they say they don’t need it now. 
lirbofhTaseSTGoverhorCmvper needs 
to hear from us. He is not against wolf 
“control,” but has said he can’t take 
much more public pressure. Write to 
him; threaten a boycott, refusal to travel 
there, etc. Alaskans who want to get 
involved should contact the Alaska 
Wildlife Alliance, Box 190953, Anchor- 
age, AK 99519. Send letters opposing 
killing of wolves to: Governor Steve 
Cowper, Pouch A, Juneau, AK 99811. 

WYOMING: With the reintroduction 
of wolves in Yellowstone shelved, it is 
time for public education - Earth First! 
style. There has been talk of demonstra- 
tions at the offices of Representatives 
Simpson and Cheney. For information on 
EF! efforts for wolves in Yellowstone, 
contact Randall Restless in Montana 
(see Directory). 

WASHINGTON: Reintroduction of 
the wolf into Washington is part of the 
EF! wilderness proposal being formu- 
lated for the North Cascades. For infor- 
mation, contact EF! Wenatchee. 

SOUTHWEST: Reintroduction ef- 
forts have been stopped by federal 
officials. See Lobo Looie and Steve 
Johnson’s articles this issue. 

Anyone finding articles dealing with 
wolves in North America, please send 
copies to the Wolf Action Network. 

Tom Skeele is coordinator of EF!’s 
Wolf Action Network. 

Wolf 

Rendezvous 88 

by Paul Watson 

In the last issue of Earth First!, I 
called for a gathering in the Peace River 
area of Northeast British Columbia. I 
had hoped that we could organize a 
month-long wolf rally to aid the Gray 
Wolves who are being massacred by the 
hitmen in the employ of the provincial 
government of British Columbia. 

Apparently I had fallen victim to an 
attack of optimism toward my fellow 
primates. The response was less than 
enthusiastic, so there is a revision in 
plans. The BC wolf campaign is now 
being organized by the Earth First! 
chapter in Davis, California. Sue 
Rodriguez-Pastor, Myra Finklestein 
and Rene Grandi are training for an air- 
borne assault into the wolf killers’ camp. 
If you can join or support them, contact 
Friends of the Wolf, POB 16, Davis, 
California 95617-0016 (916-753-8625). 

Here are the facts: The provincial 
government of British Columbia has a 



Lone Wolf Circles and El Lobo Lagorio at Rio Gmnde Zoo wolf exhibit. Photo by Raven. 


policy to eradicate the wolf throughout 
the province. The wolves are being 
baited with illegally slaughtered 
Moose. Moose meat is placed in the 
centre of a frozen lake. When the wolves 
trek onto the lake to feed, wildlife biol- 
ogists swoop down and winchester the 
wolves from the air. 

Any human activity in the area could 
disrupt the kill. I would like to organize 
an effort, but if I do so, whale and seal 
protection campaigns will suffer. I have 
had to make a difficult choice and have 
chosen my responsibility to protect 
marine mammals. The wolves need 
your help. 

I don’t know know many people pro- 
fess to support EF!, but I do know that 
there are only a small handful of people 
doing anything, which means a hell of 
a lot of you are sitting on your hands 
or are justifying yourself by writing 
letters and carrying protest signs and 
working through the frigging system. 
If so, you are wasting your time. Wake 
up! We are at war and our wild brothers 
and sisters are dying. Entire tribes and 
nations are being obliterated. In the 
Doomsday book of animals, your name 
is listed — after the wolf and the whale 
but long before the cockroach. Being 
an Earth First!er does not mean feeling 
cool for being so wonderfully concerned. 
Being an EF!er is putting Earth first 
and yourselves second. 

Which leaves us with three dedicated 
women who are now the core of the 
movement to protect the wolf in BC. 
They need your help. They need your 
body, cash, or any material aid you can 
provide. See their article in this issue. 

Paul Watson is the director of Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society. Sea 
Shepherd Society’s ship Sea Shepherd is 
presently beiihed in England, awaiting 
a campaign to oppose illegal whaling. 
Their other ship, Divine Wind, is in San 
Pedro, California. It will remain in Los 
Angeles Harbor until late March 1988. 
Meanwhile, Sea Shepherd Society invites 
visitors and seeks volunteer help and 
contributions of supplies. Call Scott 
Trimingham in Redondo Beach at 213- 
316-8309 or mite: POB 7000-S, Redondo 
Beach, CA 90277. 


Parachutes 
Needed For 
Wolves 

by The Friends Of The 
Wild Dawgs From Hell 

The time is drawing near — we’ve 
only six weeks left to get our shit to- 
gether and show the BC bureaucrats that 
they’re not going to kill any wolves this 
year in the Muskwa or Kechika Valleys 
in Northeast British Columbia. You’ve 
read the recent articles on what we plan 
to do. It’s time to put words into action. 
We need help! The government biologist, 
John Elliott, plans to slaughter up to 800 
wolves this February solely to appease 
the trophy hunter’s lobby! So, come on 
Earth First!ers; we can win this one. 

Send questions, comments, money and 
equipment to Friends of the Wolf, POB 
1 6, Da vis, CA 95617-00167 or call 916-752- 
,862(LPaul Watson is working on the cam- 
paign, but he’s extremely busy, so the 
Vancouver address he gave in the last 
issue is no longer the one to use for wolf 
campaign information. We need to know 
if you’re coming. The basecamp rendez- 
vous will be held, and what better way 
to save your friends the wolves than by 
snow camping in the Muskwa and 
Kechika this February! The trip is not 
for inexperienced campers. But those of 
you with a taste for adventure and a de- 
sire to save wolves are desperately 
needed. This bullshit wolf control pro- 
gram has been going on since 1982, and 
we’re not gonna stand for it anymore! 

Here’s a list of the equipment we need: 
telemark ski boots, snow camping shoes, 
insulated gators, wool/polypropylene 
socks, wool/polypro long underwear, pile 
pants, wool pants, Goretex survival suits 
(three one-piece, others two-piece), wool 
shirts and sweaters, face masks, ski gog- 
gles, hats, glove liners, wool/polypro mit- 
tens and gloves, stoves, tents and sleep- 
ing bags for sub-zero weather, backpacks, 
Sherpa showshoes, compression 
stuffeaeks, Goretex bivouac sacks, light 
snow shovels, parachute equipment (call 
us for details), snowmobiles, and a 
Cessna 180 or 182 or 185. This last is the 
most important. 



Female Mexican Wolf at Rio Grande Zoo. Photo by Raven. 
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Slob Hunters Against the Wolf 



On November 16, Sea Shepherd Society and Earth First! 
Wolf Task Force activists demonstrated in front of 
the Canadian consulate in San Francisco to protest 
the British Columbia government's decision to kill 
wolves by aerial gunning. This wolf pleaded at the 
consulate for a stop to the hunt. 

Flathead Wolves Under the Gun 


by George Wuerthner 

The December issue of Outdoor Life 
includes an article entitled “Wolves — 
Would You Want Them Back In Your 
State?” In it, author Jim Zumbo warns 
hunters that they may not have any big 
game left to hunt if wolves are rein- 
troduced into the Rockies. It is such 
misinformed hunters, along with ran- 
chers, who pose the greatest obstacle 
to Gray Wolf recovery. 

Zumbo argues that there is no reason 
to encourage wolf recovery in the Rockies 
because wolves are not really endangered 
since there are 5000 wolves in Alaska. 

I am reminded of Aldo Leopold’s ad- 
monishment in SamTCounfy'KUmanac: 
“relegating grizzlies to Alaska is like., 
relegating happiness to heaven — one 
may never get there.,” The same can be“ 
said for wolves. 

Zumbo cites the recent control meas- 
ures in Alaska as proof that wolves will 
destroy big game populations. Yet 
Alaska has some of the best, if not the 
best, big game hunting in the nation 
despite being a region with a much 
lower biological productivity than the 
Rockies. There are more deer, sheep, 
Moose, Mountain Goats, Grizzly Bears, 
and Caribou in Alaska than in any simi- 
larly sized region in the Rockies — this 
despite the presence of 5000 wolves 
chomping away on them. 

The reason is habitat. Most of 
Alaska’s highly productive wildlife 
habitat remains relatively intact, while 
in the Rockies, wildlife is left with 
merely the fringes of the best habitat. 
These are the lands that, so far, humans 
have not found a way to exploit profit- 
ably. But even these fringes are being 
seriously eroded by continued over- 
grazing, logging, new roads, new sub- 
divisions and highways. Therein lies the 
threat to hunting — a threat almost 
never discussed in such publications as 
Outdoor Life. 

Aside from the issue of human use, 
reintroduction of Gray Wolves into the 
Yellowstone Ecosystem is ecologically 
important. In Yellowstone National 
Park, many riparian zones are in poor 
condition due to constant browsing pres- 
sure from Elk and other big game. The 
reintroduction of wolves would cause 
these browsing animals to disperse and 
in essence would provide a “natural” 
rest rotation grazing system. 

In addition, wolf predation would pro- 
vide bonuses for other predators. For 
example, 30% of the diet of Yellowstone 
Grizzlies is meat - carrion and occasional 
live captures. Due to several factors, 
wolves would provide additional carrion 
for Grizzlies. First, wolves do not 
completely ingest all the animals they 
capture. Second, during confrontations 
between Grizzlies and wolves, wolves 
will usually yield their kill to the bear. 
Third, by dispersing Elk and other big 
game into less favorable areas, wolves 
may increase natural mortality among 
ungulates, especially in the spring after 
a harsh winter. 

Grizzlies would not be the only ben- 
eficiaries of wolf predation. In the past, 
large flocks of ravens, and other 
scavenging birds including Bald and 
Golden Eagles, followed wolf packs to 
clean up after the kills. In days prior 
to white colonization of the West and 
Arctic, Indians and Eskimos located dis- 
tant Bison and Caribou herds by watch- 
ing the sky for flocks of ravens. 

While inaccurate articles like 
Zumbo’s impede contemplated rein- 
troductions, the natural wolf recovery 
which was occurring near Glacier Na- 
tional Park in Montana was dealt a seri- 
ous, although probably not fatal, blow 
by the death or removal of at least 12 
wolves. Six were killed by hunters in 
British Columbia just across the border 
from Glacier Park. There may be more 
deaths since an outfitter claims to have 
filled a pack full of lead. At least one 
pup from this group is dead, and of the 
two adults, one is missing and the sec- 
ond is limping. If this individual dies, 
the remaining five pups may not survive 
the winter. If they die, the losses in 
the Glacier Park area may go as high 
as 18. 

Besides these wolf losses close to 
Glacier Park, other losses to this popu- 
lation occurred. At least one radio col- 
lared wolf from the North Fork of the 
Flathead’s “Magic Pack” migrated out 
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of the area and was subsequently shot 
by a rancher in a field 400 miles north 
in British Columbia’s Peace River 
Valley. 

While wolves were being blasted in 
BC, six Gray Wolves — a listed En- 
dangered Species in the US — were 
shot or removed on the east side of 
Glacier Park by trappers working for 
the US Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS). These wolves had been 
documented livestock killers and by Oc- 
tober had destroyed sheep and cattle 
valued at $3147. In an example of the 
economics that typifies predator control 
operations, the federal government 
spent $41,000 killing these wolves. 

Many people feel a greater effort 
should have been made to capture and 
relocate the entire east side pack. It 
may have been possible to place them 
in a remote area, such as in Idaho’s 
Clearwater National Forest, where big 
game populations are high and livestock 
conflicts minimal, at little more cost 
than killing them. Sources close to the 
operation told me that part of the diffi- 
culty, hence the costs, can be attributed 
to the ineptitude of the trapper hired 
to capture the wolves. 

Although Gray Wolves supposedly 
are protected as an Endangered 
Species, the FWS justified the killing 
by rationalizing that public support for 
wolf recovery might vanish if wolf de- 
predations were not controlled. Thus, 
according to the FWS, to save the wolf 
it was necessary to kill them. However, 
opinion polls, even those in Montana 
and Wyoming, show a majority of people 
favor wolf recovery. The greatest polit- 
ical opposition comes from livestock 
owners. Most of the ranchers’ concerns 
are addressed by provisions of the pro- 
posed Wolf Reintroduction Plan, includ- 
ing control of livestock killing wolves, 
compensation for losses, and strict de- 
lineation of where wolf recovery will be 
permitted. The federal government has 
bent over backward to appease this pow- 
erful minority. 

The losses sustained by Glacier area 
livestock owners were compensated by 
Defenders of Wildlife. What was not 
mentioned in media reports is that the 
Glacier National Park wolf population 
had no compensation for their losses. 
John Weaver, Endangered Species spe- 
cialist for the Region One Forest 
Service, argues that if the government 
removes wolves from the Glacier Park 
ecosystem, it should replace them with 
reintroduced wolves elsewhere in the 
ecosystem. 

Meanwhile, back in Yellowstone, south 
of Glacier, wolf recovery is encountering 
similar difficulties. Although a wolf 
reintroduction plan was approved this 
summer by the FWS, and endorsed by 
National Park Service Director William 
Mott, no further action has occurred 
because of opposition voiced by the 
Wyoming Congressional delegation and 
Frank Dunkle, Director of the FWS 
(see article by Tony Povilitis last issue). 
The next step in the political process 
is for the National Park Service to 
develop an environmental impact state- 
ment on the proposed Yellowstone 
reintroduction. The thwarting of this 
process by the Wyoming delegation may 
violate the Endangered Species Act, for 
the ESA directs the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to do all it can to bring about 
the recovery of Endangered species as 
rapidly as possible. It does not exempt 
the government from protecting an En- 
dangered species because the species 
is controversial. 

Letters to Congresspersons in support 
of the bill introduced by Representative 
Wayne Owens of Utah, to mandate wolf 
reintroductions in Yellowstone within 
three years, are still needed. The need 
for passage of such legislation shows 
that the ESA, as interpreted by the fed- 
eral agencies, is not adequate when a 
controversial species is involved. 

Despite the set-backs and the mis- 
information constantly spewed forth by 
outdoor writers like Zumbo, I believe 
wolf recovery for the Rockies is closer 
than ever. There are still a few wolves 
roaming the borders of Glacier, and Con- 
gressman Owens may find support for 
his bill. Best of all, the Reagan admin- 
istration and its hired henchmen such 
as Frank Dunkle of the FWS will soon 
be gone, and that more than anything 
promises a brighter future for the 
Rocky Mountain Wolf. 


by Carl Schwamberger 

There are no words to express the 
criticalness of the Gray Wolf situation 
in the Flathead drainage of southern 
British Columbia and northwestern 
Montana. The opening of hunting and 
trapping seasons on the Magic Pack, 
which dens in Glacier National Park and 
often crosses the US-Canadian border, 
darkened hopes of wolf recovery in the 
northwestern US. 

After three wolves, one a pup, were 
shot by hunters, I vowed to enter the 
region. On October 6, friends dropped 
me six miles north of the border. That 
night I found the dens of the Sage Pack, 
on Howell Creek near its confluence 
with the Flathead River. In exploring 
the area, I became appalled at the open 
poaching, habitat destruction, prolifer- 
ation of hunters, garbage and OR Vs 
marring the habitat. With no enforce- 
ment official within 120 miles, Moose 
cows and calves, and other protected 
wildlife, are being slaughtered without 
concern for the illegality involved. Hun- 
ters control the region of Management 
Unit 4-01, and make their own rules. 
Wolves are vehemently hated by locals, 
who blame them for ungulate decline, 
rather than admitting the true causes 
— overhunting, illegal shooting of 
fawns and calves before they can mature 
to reproduce, and habitat destruction. 
Several days after my departure, one 


wolf strayed across the border and was 
shot by a local hunter. 

During the ensuing repercussions of 
the wolf having been a resident US wolf 
eartagged for tracking and study, Minis- 
try of Environment Wildlife Branch Di- 
rector James Walker unconditionally 
closed the hunting and trapping seasons 
through fall and winter. The closure 
cheered conservationists, yet the great- 
est danger remains. Locals of the 
Flathead BC region have openly 
boasted of their plans to track the 
wolves after the snowfall, then illegally 
trap them. With no local regulation en- 
- forcement, the battle for the wolf 
continues. 

Joe Bush, a hunter from the border 
town of Flathead, claims the dubious 
distinction of having shot the first wolf 
of the season in September. That the 
wolf, a young female of the Sage Pack, 
was one of those radio collared by the 
University of Montana study team, in- 
dicates the arrogance of the local wolf- 
haters. 

After snowfall, the lobos are more 
easily tracked. The region will be inac- 
cessible, with temperatures dropping to 
20 degrees below zero. Yet we must in- 
tervene if the Sage Pack is to survive. 
We must also pressure the Ministry of 
Environment in Victoria for adequate 
controls. Persons wishing to help the 
Flathead wolves can contact Carl 
Schwamberger for more information 
(address in Directory). 


Icelanders Oppose Whaling 


by Christoph Manes 

Iceland’s Minister of Fisheries, 
Halldor Asgrimsson, flew to Washington, 
DC, this fall in a successful attempt to 
dissuade the US government from im- 
posing sanctions against his country for 
its controversial whaling policy. Despite 
an International Whaling Commission 
moratorium on commercial whaling, 
which took effect in 1986, Iceland has 
continued its annual hunts, using a 
loophole in the ban which permits the 
killing of whales for scientific purposes. 

Halldor’s low-key visit was calculated 
to avoid bad publicity being focused on his 
country’s policies. Some US Congress- 
persons believe that sanctions or other 
actions against Iceland should be consi- 
dered, since the US officially supports 
the IWC moratorium. The fact that Ice- 
land makes tens of millions of dollars 
selling whale meat has cast doubt on 
its claim that “research whaling” is not 
commercially motivated, and hence 
exempt.from IWC rules. Nevertheless, 
the Minister convinced the Reagan ad- 
ministration that Iceland’s strategic 
position in NATO is more important 
than international environmental 
agreements. 


But if the Icelandic government 
quieted controversy abroad, it now 
faces a more serious challenge at home. 
Icelandic environmentalists (a con- 
tradiction in terms until a few years ago) 
have formed a group called the 
Hvalavinafelag — the Friends of 
Whales. Their first public act was to 
chain themselves to the mast of the 
whaling ships to prevent further hunt- 
ing. After 36 hours, the protesters 
ended their occupation due to inclement 
weather. 

Their actions seem to spell the end 
to the government’s ability to gather 
unanimous support for its whaling pol- 
icy by appealing to patriotism (suggest- 
ing that only foreigners, who don’t 
understand Iceland, could oppose whal- 
ing). Moreover, the Friends of Whales 
have made a real impact on the Icelandic 
psyche. Civil disobedience is unheard-of 
in Iceland, with its basically homogene- 
ous population and shared body of 
values. A Britain who has lived in Ice- 
land for over ten years told me that the 
whaling protest has generated more de- 
bate and acrimony than any issue he 
can remember — particularly along 
generational lines. The idea that young 
continued on page 2U 
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These advertisements offer merchan- 
dise which entirely benefit local Earth 
First! groups or other preservation 
groups deserving your support. Order 
directly from the address in each ad and 
not from this newspaper. These ads are 
placed free to support EF! local groups 
and other important groups. 
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STICKERS WITH A 
DISTINCTIVE MESSAGE! 


'Think ukb a mountain 

3-cHar-j on yellow $ 11 °° postage A 


HELP SAVE THE 
GRAND CANYON FROM 
URANIUM MINING 

Order a C.U.S. T-shirt. 

Short Sleeve §10 

silver, XL, M; tan, XL; It. blue, XL; 
pink, M; red, M, L; turq., M, L; ice 
green, M, L. 

Long Sleeve $12 

silver, M; tan, M, L; blue, M, L, XL. 
add $1 postage. 

*Please include alternate color choices. * 
C.U.S. POB 1752, Flagstaff, AZ 86002 
(For T-shirts or information.) 
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EARTH FIRST! MISSOURI 
Anyone in the St. Louis area who 
would like to form an EF! group, 
please contact Laurie Britz, 1258 
White Hawk, O’Fallon, MO 63366 
(314)281-3952. 


BUMPER STICKERS FOR 
FREDDIE TRUCKS (or yours), 
cheap and difficult to remove!!! 
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Stand up for the desert! 

Arizona EF!^ 

t-shirts ^ 


POB 3566, Wenatchee, WA 


Navy blue lettering 
on cream shirts, 
100% cotton, $10. 
S-M-L-XL 


BOYCOTT 

RAINFOREST 

BEEF 


Unforgettable and outrageous! 

F.O.R. raises money to save rivers through chartering affordable kayak and raft trips. 
Join some of the best women kayakers in the country in the Grand Canyon, 

Main Salmon and Dolores Rivers. An experience of a lifetime. 

Call: Friends of the River 

(415) 771-0400 

a non-profit organization protecting wild rivers: est. 1974 


F.O.R. raises money to save rivers through chartering kayak and raft trips. 
Kayak and raft the Grand Canyon, Salmon, Rogue and everywhere in the West. 
Special charters and bookings. They are fun, safe, affordable and memorable. 

Call: Friends of the River 

(415) 771-0400 

a non-profit organization protecting wild rivers: est. 1974 


A Rainforest T-shirt 
with a message! 

5 color on white 100% cotton 
Beefy-T 

1 ppd — send check to: 

Texas Earth First! 

POB 7292 
Austin, TX 78713 


JOIN Western Canada 

Wilderness Committee, 

□ $15 annual membership 
fee enclosed. 


NOT JUST “AGITATORS 


HELP 

PROTECT 

CANADIAN 

WILDERNESS 


1 nair elan one of our most 
| beautiful shirts : A 
jj Spotted Owl flies over a 
| moonlit forest with peaks 
land the full moon in the 
I background. Colors — sil- 
• ver on black , Earth First! 
in silver letters. $9 
postpaid. Order from Chico 
EF! , POB 5625, Chico, CA 


ORDER 


our 1988 Calendar of 
Endangered Wilderness Areas and 
find out about the issues north of 
the 49th. 

□ Please send me calendars ai 

*v$7.95 each, postage and handling 
Attduded. 


uurNAiJE to our 
educational projects. 

□ I’ve decided to support your 
- work and enclose a check for 
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$1.25 per sheet of 30 
CASH ONLY. Proceeds to EF! 
POB 3566, Wenatchee, WA 98801 


Name 
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P&»lo by Adrian Dow. 


Please return to Western 
Canada Wilderness Committee, 

1520 West 6th Ave., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, V6J 1R2, Canada 
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Letter Bombs to Fight Grand Canyon Nukes 



Earth First! protests uranium mining in the Grand Canyon, July 1987 
Photo by David Cross. 


by Lew Kemia 

The following Grand Canyon 
uranium mining update was first 
printed in the Arizona EF! newsletter. 
To obtain what is one of the best local 
EF! newsletters, send a donation to 
AZEF! Newsletter, FOB 3il2, Tucson, 
AZ 85722. 

Last May I wrote for Earth First! 
about another Energy Fuels Nuclear 
(EFN) mine on the Arizona Strip near 
the Grand Canyon. Well, the newest sore 
in this metastasizing cancer will be 
called Arizona 1. It will be located seven 
miles from the Grand Canyon National 
Park border in the malignant mining 
crescent that parallels Kanab Canyon. 
According to the US Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), EFN plans to sub- 
mit another of its standard BSEAs (Bull 
Shit Environmental Assessments) like 
it has on all the other mines. 

On the South Rim, meanwhile, 
Robert Jolly, Forest Service Deputy Re- 
gional Forester, has denied the appeals 
filed against the Canyon Mine, the first 
mine in the headwaters of Cataract 
(Havasu) Canyon. Those appeals have 
been refiled, so they go to Washington 
and the Chief of the Forest Service. 
Everybody knows this will end up in 
court (if only for the Native American 
religious issues involved) but it appears 
we’ll play the administrative appeal 
charade out to its bitter and preordained 
end. 

Despite the appeals, EFN has con- 
tinued to develop the Canyon Mine site. 
The meadow which was supposed to be 
saved by our appeals and protests has 
completely disappeared. It’s surprising 
how an area that looked so big when it 
was sagebrush and grasses surrounded 
by Ponderosa Pines can look so small 
when it is diked, fenced, dozed and dug 
and has a head frame in the middle of it. 

EFN has built a rock-based road to 
the mine site, obliterating the old dirt 
road. They’ve installed their powerline 
along the road on creosoted pine corp- 
ses, replacing the live pines that were 
destroyed. This is still public land, but 


a sign by the gate says, “Keep out this 
is a restricted area.” 

Meanwhile, applications have been 
refiled for two mines (Platinum and 
Scorpion) on state land just outside the 
Havasupai Reservation. Both were de- 
nied by former Governor Babbitt’s ad- 
ministration. The decision will now be 
made by one of the inmates in Alfred 
E. Mecham’s monkey house. 

There are rumors about EFN build- 
ing a mill somewhere in the Grand Can- 
yon area. We’ve heard from the State 
Air Quality Officer that EFN asked for 
the forms required to open a mill in 
Arizona. The best guess on location of 
this final insult to the Canyon ecosys- 
tem is in Paria Canyon near Page. 

The federal bureaucrats have literally 
been getting away with murder on this 
issue despite our polite appeals and not 
so polite civil disobedience. The BLM 
has permitted every mine on the North 
Rim (eight, soon nine) to open without 
the scrutiny of an Environmental Im- 
pact Statement. That free ride has been 
courtesy of BLM State Director Dean 
Bibles and Arizona Strip District Super- 
visor Bill Lamb. 


BLM spokesman Rob Roudabush 
says no EIS is required unless there is 
a chance of significant environmental 
impact. Regardless of his casual disre- 
gard for nuclear realities, he’s wrong. 
The law also requires that an EIS be 
conducted if there is significant public 
concern. Now, wouldn’t you say that 26 
arrests and several other demonstra- 
tions, and numerous letters, appeals 
and articles indicate “significant public 
concern”? 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Send the sons of bitches letter 
bombs. Not the kind that’ll splatter 
them all over the ceiling, but ones 
that’ll blow them out of the cozy bed 
they’ve been sharing with the 
uranium companies. 

Send a letter to Bill Lamb demand- 
ing a halt to development of Arizona 
1 mine. Have ALL your friends who 
think that the Grand Canyon and 
uranium mining don’t mix write too. 
Or write a letter for them and have 
them sign it. Send a copy to Dean 
Bibles and to all members of the AZ 
congressional delegation, especially 
Representative Mo Udall and Senator 


John McCain. 

The National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act requires an area-wide EIS 
“when various federal actions in a re- 
gion have cumulative or synergistic ef- 
fects.” The vast Arizona Strip has 
been crisscrossed with new roads lead- 
ing to hundreds of drill sites, ar- 
chaeological sites have been plun- 
dered, the critical habitat of en- 
dangered species is in jeopardy, the 
traditional religious activities of sev- 
eral Indian tribes are threatened, and 
the Superintendent of Grand Canyon 
National Park tells us that the Park 
has already been damaged. All this is 
due to the decision to give uranium 
miners free access to lands around the 
Canyon. If that’s not an example of 
a synergistic effect caused by a federal 
action, what the hell would be? Send 
a letter to the same people to whom 
you sent the first one, and to Deputy 
Forester Supervisor Bob Jolly, and 
protest the Forest Service’s and BLM’s 
refusal to conduct an area-wide study. 
Tell them to close all the mines. 

The BLM is starting their Resource 
Management Plan for the Arizona 
Strip. They say participating in this 
process is the proper way to affect the 
development of the Strip. It is indeed 
one way in which Earth First! ac- 
tivists need to get involved. Write or 
call the BLM and tell them you want 
to be included in any meetings relat- 
ing to the plan. Many of you think 
attending meetings doesn’t help; in 
this case, you’re wrong. The RMP will 
be written, and your participation can 
only help. 

Addresses are: G. William Lamb, Dis- 
trict Manager, AZ Strip District, BLM, 
390 N 3050 East, St. George, UT 84770 
(801-673-3545); Dean Bibles, Director, 
AZ State Office, BLM, 3707 N 7th St, 
Phoenix, AZ 85011 (602-863-4464); 
David Jolly, Deputy Regional Forester, 
FS, 517 Gold Ave, Albuquerque, NM 
87102; representatives, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC 20515; sen- 
ators, Senate, DC 20510. 

Lew Kemia, an environmental in- 
vestigator, surreptitiously frequents 
areas of uranium mining throughout 
the Southwest. 


Freddies Sell Out (Again) 
on Mount Graham 


10 Illegal Timber Sales 
Discovered on the Santa Fe NF 


by Ned Powell 

For three years now, the Forest 
Service (FS) has worked closely with 
the University of Arizona to develop 
plans for an astronomical observatory 
in the Pinaleno Mountains, also known 
as Mt. Graham, in the Coronado National 
Forest of southeastern Arizona. In the 
fall of 1986 they released a draft environ- 
mental impact statement (EIS) that fa- 
vored building five scopes plus support 
buildings on High Peak. It also pro- 
posed “tiering” future observatory 
plans onto the final EIS, thereby 
streamlining the inevitable expansion 
that follows a foot-in-the-door plan like 
this. Although Coronado Forest Super- 
visor RB Tippeconnic billed this as a 
compromise decision, the UA would get 
a green light to build everything that 
currently has funding, and an invitation 
to come back with a new plan when they 
find more money. 

Apparently, however, even that wasn’t 
enough for the UA. On August 17, UA 
VP for research Laurel Wilkening wrote 
a threatening letter to Tippeconnic’s 
boss in Albuquerque, Regional Forester 
Sotero Muniz, demanding that the 
Forest Service stop working on a plan 
for only High Peak and substitute one 
that allows development on both High 
and Emerald Peaks. The Freddies 
promptly agreed. 

The spruce-fir forest of the high 
Pinalenos has evolved as an isolated is- 
land for more than 10,000 years. Biolo- 
gists familiar with the area oppose any 
development up there. Even FS em- 
ployees in the field (if you promise not 
to quote them by name) agree that it 
should be left undisturbed. Unfortu- 
nately, upper level Freddies don’t 
understand that their legal mandate is 
to protect our public lands. 

Talking with Supervisor Tippeconnic, 
one gets the impression that here is the 
soul of a city parks director trapped in- 
side a Forest Supervisor’s body. He 
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talks about multiple-use lands and 
balancing the “needs” of various user 
groups as if he were scheduling softball 
teams on a practice field. He listens to 
questions about the health of an ecosys- 
tem and answers with the “boosterism” 
rhetoric that growth-at-any-cost Cham- 
bers of Commerce like to spout. The 
Coronado National Forest is becoming 
the private property of special interest 
groups with money and political 
influence. 

Even though the long-overdue final 
EIS was only weeks away from publica- 
tion, the Freddies dumped it so they 
could add Emerald Peak to the study 
area. This further demonstrates that 
biological reality has taken a back seat 
to the astronomers’ development 
schemes. 

However, this delay could be good 
news, if we take advantage of the extra 
nine months or so. If you have legal 
expertise or can contribute money, now 
is the time to become involved. The ap- 
peals process has strict deadlines and 
we need to develop a complete strategy 
before it begins. If you believe in the 
legal process and like to challenge it 
with civil disobedience, NOW is the time 
to begin planning and training. If you’ve 
given up on those methods and believe 
that monkeywrenching is the only solu- 
tion. . . what are you waiting for? 

Late note: We recently received word 
of mountain defense activity. It seems 
some of Mt. Graham’s more territorial 
bears took offense at a UA test telescope 
on Emerald Peak and put a rock through 
its mirror. Supposedly, they also got 
into some spray paint and decorated a 
trailer on the site. Perhaps they were 
enraged by the widespread stakes and 
flagging atop the mountain which show 
the boundaries of planned destruction. 

Ned Powell, AZEF! contact, is a 
long-time Mt. Graham defender. He 
first wrote this report for the AZEF! 
newsletter. 


by Rich Ryan 

Elk Mountain, the highest peak at 
the southern end of the Sangre de 
Cristo chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
will remain free from the cables and 
chainsaws for another winter. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Elk Mountain Action 
Party (EMAP), the Creek Sale on Elk 
Mountain in the Santa Fe National 
Forest has been suspended pending new 
negotiations on the 50 year forest plan 
for the Santa Fe. Earth First! and 
EMAP are demanding that all steep 
slope logging (cable logging) and 
spruce/fir (high elevation) logging be 
prohibited throughout the Santa Fe, as 
precedent for all National Forests in the 
Southwest. 

The negotiations, unfortunately, are 
tainted by the looming question, “Can 
the Forest Service be trusted to follow 
guidelines? The answer seems to be no. 

While researching for the appeal of 
the recently implemented forest plan, 
EMAP discovered 10 illegal timber 
sales on the Santa Fe National Forest 
that have occurred in the last 12 years, 
totalling almost 25 million board feet 
on almost 3000 acres. These timber 
sales were clear violations of the Forest 
Service’s 1975 timber management plan 
(TMP) and accompanying environmen- 
tal impact statement (EIS). The FS re- 
peatedly cut restricted spruce/fir and 
clearcut far beyond the restrictions 
stated in both the TMP and EIS. 

These actions represent lack of ac- 
countability by the Forest Service. 
Timber management plans and forest 
plans are meant to be legally binding 
guidelines for operations on public 
lands, a contract between the govern- 
ment and the public. Apparently, how- 
ever, the FS routinely disregards these 
guidelines. Thus, not only do most 
timber sales on the Santa Fe NF lose 
money, but many of them are illegal and 
go unchecked! 



EcoNinja at work on Elk Mountain. 


Because of this breech of faith, 
EMAP has asked New Mexico Senator 
Jeff Bingaman to initiate an investiga- 
tion by the Government Accounting Of- 
fice of these and other past FS viola- 
tions. Letters to encourage our junior 
senator to go out on a limb should be 
sent to: Jeff Bingaman, US Senate, 
Washington, DC 20510. 



Arizona EF! Protests Welfare Ranching 


by The Bunchgrass Rebel 



Arizona EF! outside Rep. Jim Kolbe’s office in anti-grazing demo. Photo by Lynn 
Jacobs. 


Earth First !ers again helped fuel the 
growing movement to end public lands 
livestock grazing on October 24 with a 
lively demonstration outside Represen- 
tative Jim Kolbe’s Tucson office. This, 
perhaps “the largest anti-grazing dem- 
onstration in the history of humanity,” 
included over 40 Earth First !ers and 
members of Voices For Animals (the 
new name for PETA - Arizona), a 
bighorn, a raccoon, a skunk, and, of 
course, a cow. 

Kolbe was targeted because of his 
blind dedication to the destructive wel- 
fare ranching industry. He is presently 
co-sponsoring a bill, HR 1899, which 
would freeze public lands grazing fees 
at their current level of $1.35 per cow 
per month — about one-fourth what 
would be charged for the same forage 
on the open market. Kolbe’s efforts are 
understandable. Like many western 
politicians, he comes from a wealthy 
ranching family, and his campaigns are 
financed by fat stockmen (read: conflict 
of interest). 

To portray this outrage to TV viewers, 
demonstrators unfurled huge banners, 
one showing Kolbe kissing the boot of 
an arrogant rancher seated on his 
throne over the public lands. Other 
demonstrators carried signs, shouted 
slogans, and handed out literature. 

The cow, herded by an EF!er in ran- 
cher garb, trampled the other animals 
and shat real cowpies upon the western 
landscape (sidewalk). Addressing the 
media, the critters then called upon 
Kolbe to withdraw his support for the 
Ranching Empire and initiate an act to 
eliminate all commercial livestock oper- 
ations from public lands — to free our 
public lands. 

As the demo progressed, more and 
more anti-grazing stickers appeared on 
windows and walls. The manager of the 
building where Kolbe has his office be- 
came concerned that the stickers might 
harm the reflective film on the win- 
dows. (They didn’t.) He called the 
police, who soon arrived in force. 

Until then, all had gone well. But 
when one of the officers discovered 
stickers on his car, he became upset. 
In his anger, he began ordering people 
about and threatening to arrest everyone 
for “possible serious property damage.” 

Not wanting to face possible criminal 


New Mexico BLM 
Wilderness 

by New Mexico Earth First! 

We now have a unique opportunity 
to save millions of acres of New Mexico’s 
wild mountains, canyons, deserts, and 
mesas. The US Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) is in the process of deter- 
mining which of its lands should be 
protected as Wilderness. Predictably, 
the BLM has decided that only about 
one-half million acres of its 13 million 
acres is suitable for Wilderness designa- 
tion. In contrast, New' Mexico Earth 
First!, based on its proposal presented 
to BLM a year ago, is asking that 5.3 
million acres be protected forever. A 
proposal presented by the New Mexico 
Wilderness Coalition (NMWC) recom- 
mends 1.8 million acres for Wilderness. 
Earth FirstPs proposal is actually mod- 
erate, calling for Wilderness designa- 
tion of only 40% of BLM lands in New 
Mexico. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO: 1) Study the 
issue. Recommended reading is 
NMWC’s Wildlands. Contact NMEF! 
for more information (see Directory). 
2) Write New Mexico Senators 
Domenici and Bingaman and Repre- 
sentative Richardson, Tell them to 
support the Earth First! 5.3 million 
acre Wilderness proposal for New 
Mexico BLM lands. If you have knowl- 
edge of specific areas, mention special 
qualities of each. Addresses are: Pete 
Domenici, US Senate, Washington, 
DC 20510 ; Jeff Bingaman (same); Bill 
Richardson, US House of Representa- 
tives, DC 20515 . Or you can write one 
letter to the entire delegation: Del 
Heiney, NM Congressional Delegation, 
425 DSOB, DC 20510 . 


charges, half the protesters vacated the 
area, while the rest of us scraped off 
stickers and swept up cowshit. A humble 
ending to an aggressive demonstration? 
Yes, but we’d not planned for being 
arrested. We did what we set out to do 
— have fun and illuminate the issue. The 
overreactive cop eventually apologized, 
albeit in a half-assed manner. The build- 
ing manager seemed pleased with our 
clean-up work and even told one of us, 
“By the way, you know you’re right on 


Walking OLE 


by Ron Mitchell 

Editor’s note: The following article 
describes the route that would be 
crossed by the proposed Ojo Line Exten- 
sion, about which we reported in our 
Brigid 87 issue. This powerline pro- 
posal has engendered a battle pitting 
environmentalists and Pueblo Indians 
against federal agencies which are seek- 
ing to facilitate its construction. 

Deep in the Jemez Mountains of 
northern New Mexico lies the route of 
the proposed Ojo Line Extension, or 
OLE, currently planned to run from a 
switching station near Abiqui Dam to 
Los Alamos, bisecting the mountains. 
The 345, 000- volt transmission line 
would likely be part of a much longer 
line traversing the state, and a vehicle 
for future power sales to Texas and 
Colorado. 

When I first heard of OLE, I was 
enraged that power interests would 
have the audacity to take a powerline 
through one of the loveliest places any- 
where, an area previously considered 
for National Park designation. So I 
began investigating, poring over en- 
vironmental impact statements and 
public testimony from last year’s hear- 
ings, and talking with people on both 
sides of the issue. But the information 
gathered was abstract. None of the in- 
volved parties seemed to have direct 
knowledge of the land the powerline 
would touch. 

This motivated me to walk that line. 
I started from Canones, just south of 
the dam, for a journey that would be 
much longer than the 30 miles the 
straight wires of this section of OLE 
would stretch. I moved up and along 
Canones Mesa, enjoying spectacular 
views dominated by the huge flattop 
mountain to the west, Cerro Pedemal. 
I walked mostly in sunflower-dominated 
meadows, occasionally slipping through 
old pinon forests. Fortunately, I had 
chosen to hike during a window of clear 
weather in the midst of New Mexico’s 
late-summer monsoon. 

Having traveled a short distance over 
the OLE route, the implications of 130- 
foot steel towers were inescapable. The 
most devastating aspects for humans 
will be visual, but the effects on local 
plants and animals may be severe. 

The second day was as spectacular 
as the first as I crossed Polvadera Mesa, 
with 11,200-foot Polvadera Mountain to 
my left. Attempting to stay along the 
powerline route, I headed up the South 
fork of Polvadera Creek. The trail 
barely existed in some places and was 
worse in others. Tiring of bushwhacking 
through heavy alder thickets, I started 
climbing La Mesa del Pedregosa. Here 


the issue.” 

Other actions are planned for the 
Tucson Rodeo in February and next 
year’s Arizona Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion convention. With growing concern 
for public lands, anti-grazing actions 
will spread like the proverbial rangefire 
throughout the West. 

The Bunchgrass Rebel is perhaps the 
ecodefender most hated among western 
ranchers. 


a 50-foot rock climbing foray began, a 
climb which was inadvisable consider- 
ing that I was alone and carrying a 70- 
pound pack. 

Hiking was better the third day as I 
wound down to Cienega Redonda, a 
meadow in the middle of the US Forest 
Service spruce and pine. Though this 
is a cow haven, I happily found a pool 
for a bath. Zigzagging along the OLE 
route, I crossed Santa Clara Canyon, 
a 1200-foot chasm at the point of the 
proposed powerline crossing. From a 
spring along the canyon wall I filled 
water bottles and continued on to set 
up camp in the Sierra de los Valles, 
south of Polvadera Mountain and west 
of 11,560-foot Chicoma Mountain. 

The fourth day I saw a herd of 100 
Elk grazing near cows. I followed them 
through wood and field for several 
miles. Once upset, Elk are easy to track; 
one merely follows their whale-like calls 
of distress. 

My last night out gave me a true sense 
of wildness as I was awakened by 
Coyotes. My fifth day I walked through 
the big valley country extending north 
of Valle Grande. OLE will swing just a 
few miles north of this landmark, then 
over to Los Alamos, providing Pajarito 
Mountain downhill skiers a brand new 
view! 

\My first deep penetration into the 
Jemez Mountains had dispelled any 
thoughts I had that they are pristine. 
Signs of human intrusion are 
everywhere. Most of the area has been 
logged at one time or another, and the 
Forest Service still plans to cut large 
tracts of trees; most grazeable areas are 
being grazed (private and public lands); 
many roads enter the Jemez; many big 
mammals are long gone, although I’m 
told Black Bears, Cougars, and Bobcats 
still roam there; humans are seen reg- 
ularly in trucks or on horseback; and 
many aircraft fly over. 

Yet there remain large stands of Pon- 
derosa Pine, juniper, pinon pine, 
spruce, and aspen. There are beautiful 
mountains, mesas, meadows, valleys, 
red-rock canyons and rivers. Elk, Mule 
Deer, hawks, and even Peregrine Fal- 
cons, an Endangered species, live 
there. Much former wildness could be 
recaptured simply by eliminating graz- 
ing and large timber cuts. 

OLE is pivotal for the future of the 
Jemez Mountains. I noted that aircraft 
flying over had no relation to the land. 
OLE, with those 13-story steel towers 
supporting wires to transport electric- 
ity to Los Alamos and beyond, would 
be similarly out of context. 

The Ojo Line Extension is currently 
on hold pending the outcome of a lawsuit 
filed in US District Court. The plaintiffs 
are the All Indian Pueblo Council, San 
Ildefonso Pueblo, Santa Clara Pueblo, 
San Juan Pueblo, Jemez Pueblo, Save 
the Jemez, and the Sierra Club. They 


Texas Belize 
Action 

by Jerry Rogers 


Austin Earth First! observed World 
Rainforest Week in September with lec- 
tures and films to educate folks about 
tropical deforestation, a demo outside 
a furniture store that sells tropical 
hardwoods, and an action against land 
speculators in Belize. This latter action 
was possible because, by coincidence, 
that week we saw newspaper and TV ads 
promoting an outfit known as British- 
American Cattle Company (BACC). 
This entity sells parcels of Belize land 
to Americans eager to invest in the 
tropics. Since Belize is one of the last 
bastions for many threatened species, 
we decided to pay a visit. 

Cleverly disguised as typical tropics 
investors, Earth First'.ers infiltrated the 
meeting at the ostentatious hotel. At the 
doorway were displays with maps, show- 
ing the location of the property, sur- 
rounded by photographs of roads gnawed 
into the forest. British-American is 
selling plots near the Coca Cola land 
in northern Belize. 

BACC showed a film which presented 
Belize as ripe for the plucking. The nar- 
rator suggested that a good way to make 
a return on one’s land investment was 
to clear and sell the timber, plant com, 
and then raise cattle. We wanted those 
present to know the other side of the 
Central American story. Outside the 
hotel, we handed them leaflets about 
deforestation as they left. Returning on 
another evening, some EFIers ques- 
tioned the sales staff about the environ- 
mental repercussions of development in 
Belize, and passed out more leaflets. 

The current crisis makes it imperative 
that we take such actions. If shows like 
this come to your t own, v isi t them . 

ON MITIGATION 

by Bruce Budworm 


Mitigation sucks. 


Author’s note: This essay is an j 
abridged and edited version of a longer 
essay, which was: 

Mitigation relates to preservation in ] 
the same way that cessation of pounding I 
your head on a stump relates to pleasure. 
The situation is best avoided entirely. | 
For, if you continue pounding your head, 
even with periodic respite, the time will ' 
come when it is no longer worth stopping! 



claim that OLE will destroy the unique 
quality of the Jemez Mountains and will 
interfere with the Indians’ right of re- 
ligious freedom, since the mountains 
are a religious shrine. The plaintiffs are 
also asking that the Assistant Secretary 
of Indian Affairs be forced to hear their 
administrative appeal, which was dis- 
missed earlier this year. The defendants 
in the case are US government officials 
from the Departments of Interior, Ag- 
riculture, and Energy, including offi- 
cials from the Forest Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and Bureau of Land 
Management; Public Service Company 
of New Mexico; and Los Alamos 
County. By the time you read this arti- 
cle, the court may have reached a deci- 
sion on the case. 

Ron Mitchell is a free-lance environ- 
mental writer living in Santa Fe. 
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The Earth First! Directory 

The Earth First! Directory lists the contact points for the international 
Earth First! movement. It is divided into four sections: 1) National EF! offices 
in the United States: 2) international contacts: 3) Active EF! Chapters or 
Groups: and 4) Contact persons where there is as yet no active EF! group. If 
you are interested in becoming active with the Earth First! movement, reach 
the folks listed for your area. 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal is an independent entity 
within the international Earth First! movement, and is not the newsletter of the 
Earth First! movement. It does, however, provide a forum for Earth Firstlers 
around the world. This directory is provided as a service to independent EF! 
groups. If you would like to be listed as a contact or as a group, please contact 
Bob Kaspar (305 N.- Sixth St., Madison, WI 53704 (608)241-9426). Please send 
address changes or corrections to him also. If you do not have a phone number 
listed, please send it to him. Bob acts as coordinator for local EF! groups for 
the EF! movement. 


LOCAL NEWSLETTERS: Addresses marked with 
a produce either an Earth First! newsletter or 
regular mailings for their area or issue. Contact 
them directly to receive their newsletter or otherwise 
be on their mailing list. 

CHICO EARTH FIRST! 


NATIONAL EF! 


EARTH FIRST! JOURNAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & TRINKETS 
Earth First! 

POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

(602) 622-1371 

EARTH FIRST! FOUNDATION 
POB 50681 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

EF! RAINFOREST ACTION * 

Bay Area Earth First! 

POB 83 

Canyon, CA ,94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! GRIZZLY BEAR TASK FORCE 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

EF! BIODIVERSITY TASK FORCE * 
Jasper Carlton 
Rt 1, Box 232 
Parkersburg, WV 26101 

PAW (PRESERVE APPALACHIAN 

WILDERNESS 

Jamie Sayen 

RR 1, POB 132 -A 

North Stratford, NH 03590 

(603) 636-2624 


Michele Miller 
POB 5625 
Chico, CA 95927 
(916)894-7362 

EASTERN SIERRA EF! 

Sally Miller 
POB 22 

Lee Vining, CA 93541 
(619)647-6360 

LOS ANGELES EARTH FIRST! 
Peter Bralver 
13110 Bloomfield St. 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818)784-6176/905-0583 

NORTHCOAST EF! GROUPS 

Northcoast EF! * 

POB 368 

Bayside, CA 95524 

Greg King (707)826-1621/9557 

Bill Devall (707)822-8136 

South Humboldt EF! 

Darryl Chemev 
c/o POB 34 
Garbervilie, CA 95440 
(707)923-2931/2913 

Upper Eel EF! 

Don Morris 
POB 1551 
WillitS, CA 95490 
(707)459-4715 


EF! DIRECT ACTION FUND * 

Mike Roselle 
POB 210 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

EF! WOLF ACTION NETWORK 
Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, (A 95389 
(209)379-2801 

INTERNATIONAL 
EF! GROUPS 

AUSTRALIA 
John Seed 

Rainforest Information Centre 
POB 368, Lismore 
New South Wales 2480 
Australia 

Marianne Heynemann 
PO Box 256 
Mitchem, 3132 
AUSTRALIA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Paul Watson 
POB 48446 
Vancouver, BC 
V7X 1A2 CANADA 

(604)688-SEAL 

ENGLAND 
Chris Laughton 
c/o 57 Wood Lane 
Greasby, Wirral, 

L49 ZPU 

ENGLAND, 1513187 
(051)606-0207 

Fearghuis McKay 
11 Pretoria St. 

Scottswood 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
NE15 GBA 
ENGLAND 

JAPAN 
Rick Davis 

400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi 
Saiwai-cho, 18-11 
Kofu, Japan 

(0552) 28-5386 

MEXICO 
J. Banks 
Apto Postal 
Box 381 

Guaymas, Sonora 
Mexico 

SCOTLAND 
Grant Collie 
6 Mansfield Place 
Edinburgh, EH3 6LE 
Scotland 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

Marta Maranon 
Espalter 10 
Madrid 28014 
Spain 

mSL GROUPS 

ARIZONA EARTH FIRST! * 

Ned Powell 
POB 5871 
Tucson, AZ 85703 
(602)745-3907 

Prescott Earth First! 

POB 25510 

Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
(602)776-1335 

Gristle 
POB 1525 
Prescott, AZ 86302 


PENINSULA EARTH FIRST! 
Madeleine von Laue 
1020 Bryant St. 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 
(415)323-3843 

SAN DIEGO EARTH FIRST! 
Van Clothier 
POB 674 

Del Mar, CA 92011 
(619)481-6784 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY EF! * 
Karen Pickett 
POB 83 

Canyon, CA 94516 
(415)376-7329 

SANTA BARBARA EF! 

Tom Dudley 
POB 14124 

Santa Barbara, CA 93107 
(805)968-0128, 961-4203 (W) 

Lee-Dog Dyer 
939 Camino del Sur 
Goleta, CA 93117 
(805)685-7892 

SANTA CRUZ EF! * 

Karen DeBraal 
POB 344 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
(408)335-7768 

YOSEMITE EF! 

Tom Skeele 
POB 272 

Yosemite, CA 95389 
(209)379-2801 


COLORADO EARTH FIRST! * 
Walkabout Newsletter 
Box 1166 

Boulder, CO 80306 
Eric Holle 

1126 James Canyon Dr. 

Boulder, CO 80302 
(303)442-5518 

CSU Earth First! 

Box 708 
LSC CSU 

Ft. Collins, CO 80523 

FLORIDA EARTH FIRST! * 
Reed & Myra Noss 
6820 SW 78th St. 

Gainesville, FL 32608 
(904)372-6255 

HAWAII EARTH FIRST! 

Paul Faulstich 
EWC Box 1265 
1777 East-West Rd 
Honolulu, HI 96848 
(808)955-3108 

MAINE EARTH FIRST! 

Gary Lawless 
Gulf of Maine Books 
61 Main St. 

Brunswick, ME 04011 
(207)729-5083 

MIDWEST HEADWATERS EF! * 
Bob Kaspar 
305 N. Sixth St. 

Madison, WI 53704 
(608)241-9426 

Hank Bruse 
KA9TIF (short wave) 

235 Travis Drive 
Wisconsin Rapids, WI 54494 
(715)423-5636 

Chicago Earth First! * 

POB 6424 
Evanston, IL 60204 
(312)341-0800 (day) 
(312)454-9002/677-9464 


CALIFORNIA EARTH FIRST! Paul Rechten 

GROUPS 7405 Shie i ds Rd. 

Harvard, IL 60033 
(815)943-4178 
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Twin Cities Earth First! 

Andy Sudbrock 
213 W 26th St 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
(612)879-0630 

MONTANA EARTH FIRST! 
Randall Restless 
Box 6151 

Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406)587-3356 

NEW MEXICO EARTH FIRST! 

Brad Lagorio * 

2405 Meadow Rd SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
(505)873-0299 

Ron Mitchell 
144 E. DeVargas #11 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)988-9567 

Rich Ryan 
456 Amado St. 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 
(505)984-1097 

NEW YORK EARTH FIRST! 
Long Island EF! * 

John Edsail & Linda Yuhas 
Box 455 

Plainview, NY 11803 
(516)924-4739 

Long Island EF! 

Box 2036 

Setauket. NY 11733 
(516)862-9450 

New York City EF! 

POB 20488 

Tompkins Square Station 
New York City, NY 10009 
(212)420-0621 

OREGON EARTH FIRST! 

POB 1437 
Merlin, OR 97532 

TEXAS EARTH FIRST! * 
Barbara Dugelby 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)441-4288 

Austin Earth First! 

Jean Crawford 
POB 7292 
University Station 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512)459-8833 

East Texas EF! 

Redwolf & Sassafras 
Rt 3, Box 113 
Cleveland, TX 77327 
(713)592-7664 

VERMONT EARTH FIRST! 

Erik Sohlberg 
RR1, Box 80-A 
East Corinth, VT 05040 
(802)439-6266 

VIRGINIA/DC EARTH FIRST! 

Robert F. Mueller 

Rt. 1 Box 250 

Staunton, VA 24401 

(703)885-6983 

Celeste Kennedy * 

2257 Hatton St. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23451 

WASHINGTON EARTH FIRST! * 
Mitch Freedman 
POB 2962 

Bellingham, WA 98227 

Seattle EF! 

George Draffan 
POB 95316 
Seattle, WA 98145 

North Central WA EF! 

Mike Jakubal 
POB 3566 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

Shuksan EF! 

David Helm 
POB 1731 

Femdale, WA 98248 

Okanogan Highlands EF! 

POB 361 

Republic, WA 99166 

Columbia Plateau EF! 

Brain Parry 
913 S. 41st #17 
Yakima, WA 98908 
(509)965-2241 


LOCAL CONTACTS 

ALASKA 
Julie McCombs 
POB 954 
Kodiak, AK 99615 
(907)486-6942 

ARKANSAS 
Jerry Price 
Rt. 2 

Pettigrew, AR 72757 
(501)521-7799 

CALIFORNIA 
Dakota Sid Clifford 
15440 St. Hwy 174 
Grass Valley, CA 95945 
(916)273-7186 

EF! Wiccan-Celtic Warriors 
L. Morrigan & L. Gwydion 
POB 3811 

S. Pasadena, CA 91030 
(213)224-1839 

UC Santa Cruz 
Rob & Kim Burton 
H-17 Koshland Way 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408)425-1383 

CONNECTICUT 
Mary Lou Sapone 
POB 3355 

Danbury, CT 06813-3355 

DELAWARE/MARYLAND 
Greg DeCowsky 
Campaign Against 
Ocean Waste Disposal 
POB 831 

Newark, DE 19715-0831 
(301)275-8091 


FLORIDA 

Black Rhino Vegetarian Soc. 
MaVynee O. Betsch 
Rt 3, Box 292 

American Beach, FL 32034 
PAN 

c/o 1507 Edgevale Rd 
Fort Pierce, FL 33482 
(305)466-0833 

IDAHO 

Kay Morris 

516 E. Highland View 

Boise, ID 83702 

(208)345-5418 

INDIANA 

Marijean Stephenson 
3415 Stone Road 
Marion, IN 46953 
(317)674-5670 

Jenifer Traas 
POB 7002 

Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812)232-6259 

MARYLAND 
Leonard J. Kerpelman 
2403 W. Rogers 
Baltimore, MD 21209 
(301)367-8855 

Western Maryland 
Dale England 
814 Stewart Ave #2 
Cumberland, MD 21502 

MICHIGAN 
Mary Miceli 
Oakland University 
128 W. Hopkins 
Pontiac, MI 48055 

(313) 332-9426 

MISSOURI 
Sue Skidmore 
1364 S. Plaza 
Springfield, MO 65804 
(417)882-2947 

Laurie Britz 
1258 Whitehawk 
O’Fallon, MO 63366 

(314) 281-3952 

Bob Yourko 
4509A Idaho Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63111 
(314)752-5011 

NEW YORK 
Gary Bennett 
127 Vassar St 
Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 461-0797 

PENNSYLVANIA 
John McFarland 
POB 179 

Pt. Pleasant, PA 18950 

David Hafer 
c/o Otzinachson 
POB 65 

Lewisburg, PA 17837 

(717) 523-3107 

Antoinette Dwinga 
842 Library Ave. 

Carnegie, PA 15106 
(412)279-8911 

TENNESSEE 
Jeff & Kim Turner 
1726 Forest Ave. 

Knoxville, TN 37916 
(615)522-8521 

WASHINGTON 
US Friends of the Wolf 
USNW Support Office 
Carl Schwamberger 
3517V2 #7 Fremont Ave N 
Seattle, WA 98103 

WYOMING 

Earth Mother of Jackson 
POB 749 

Jackson, WY 83001 
(307)733-6470 


Earth First! 
Bulletins 

“"MONTANA RENDEZVOUS. Janu- 
ary 29-31, EF'.ers will gather at Boulder 
Hot Springs in Boulder, MT. The 
agenda includes discussions on Bio- 
diversity/Grizzly Bear Task Force 
Issues and bioregionalism, and slide 
shows including Walkin’ Jim and “The 
Great Bob Trek.” Cost will be kept as 
low as possible. Volunteers are needed 
to help with cleaning, cooking, and 
issues. For more info, contact Rick 
at 406-586-5287 or Jim at 406-549-6082. 

*EARTH FIRST! LOCAL GROUP 
NEWSLETTERS. The EF! editors 
wish to call attention to the growing 
number of newsletters ‘published by 
local Earth First! groups. These news- 
letters cover local actions and issues 
which we do not always have space to 
cover in the pages of Earth First! We 
recommend that EF!ers who want to 
become involved in actions subscribe to 
the newsletter of the EF ! group in their 
area. We ask that all EF! groups who 
publish newsletters put us on their mail- 
ing list so that we may steal articles 
from them and publicize them. The fol- 
lowing are the groups with newsletters. 
Most of their addresses are in the 
Directory. 

Appalachian Earth First!, c/o Celeste Kennedy, 2257 Hatton 
St, VA Beach, VA 23451 ; Midwest Headwaters EF!; Arizona 
EF!, POB 3412, Tucson, AZ 85722; San Francisco Bay Area 
EF!; Direct Action Fund (Nomadic Action Group); Santa 
Cruz EF 1 !; Chicago EF 1 !, POB 6424, Evanston, IL 60204; 
Colorado EF!; New Mexico EF!; Texas EF!; Washington 
EF!, POB 2962, Bellingham 98227 

“"INFORMATION WANTED ON 
WILDLIFE ON BLM LANDS. Atten- 
tion zoologists, botanists, herpetologists, 
other scientists, and naturalists! Are 
you knowledgeable, about any wild 
species on BLM grazing allotments in 
the West that may be in trouble due to 
habitat destruction (overgrazing and/or 
destructive range management) or 
human-caused mortality? Do you know 
of species on BLM lands that should 
be managed as “sensitive” to prevent 
further population declines? Send infor- 
mation to: EF! Biodiversity Project, 
Rt.l Box 232, Parkersburg, WV 26101. 

“"THIRD ANNUAL UTAH WIL- 
DERNESS ASSOCIATION POETRY 
COMPETITION. Deadline: Feb 1, 
1988. First place prize: $100. For rules, 
send SASE to: UWA, 455 East 400 
South #306, SLC, UT 84111. 

“"SKYBUZZ. Citizen Alert has an- 
nounced creation of SKYBUZZ, a new 
#800 telephone service to provide citi- 
zens with a voice of protest against low- 
flying and supersonic military aircraft. 
For information, contact Citizen Alert, 
POB 5391, Reno, NV 89513 (702-827- 
4200). 



USUAL DISGUSTING 
PLEA FOR MONEY 

The Earth First! movement runs on 
your financial support. We don’t need 
as much as other groups since we are 
grassroots, volunteer, decentralized 
and have low overhead. Moreover, you 
get to select where your hard-earned 
money goes. Don’t send your contribu- 
tions to this newspaper, send them 
directly to one of these hard working 
groups: 

“"Earth First! Foundation, POB 
50681, Tucson, AZ 85703 
(contributions to the Foundation 
are tax-deductible) 

“"Arizona Earth First!, POB 5871, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

“"Bay Area Earth First!, POB 83, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
“"Biodiversity Task Force, Jasper 
Carlton, 1113 23rd St., Vienna, WV 
26105 

“"Colorado Earth First!, Box 1166, 
Boulder, CO 80306 
“"Florida Earth First!, 6820 SW 78th 
St., Gainesville, FL 32608 
“"Grazing Task Force, POB 5784, 
Tucson, AZ 85703 


“"Humboldt Countv Earth First!, 
POB 34, Garbervilie, CA 95440 
“"Los Angeles Earth First!, 13110 
Bloomfield St, Sherman Oaks, CA 
91423 

“"Midwest Headwaters Earth First!, 
POB 516, Stevens Point, WI 54481 
“"Montana Earth First!, Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
“"New Mexico Earth First!, 456 
Amado St, Santa Fe, NM 87501 
“"Nomadic Action Group, POB 210, 
Canyon, CA 94516 
“"Oregon Earth First!, POB 1437, 
Merlin, OR 97532 
“"PAW (Preserve Appalachian 
Wilderness), RR 1, Box 132-A, North 
Stratford, NH 03590 
“"Santa Cruz Earth First!, POB 344, 
Santa Cruz, CA95061 
“"Texas Earth First!, POB 7292, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, TX 78713 
“"Washington Earth First!, POB 
2962, Bellingham, WA 98227 
“"Wolf Action Network, POB 272, 
Yosemite, CA 95389 
This fundraising appeal is placed as a 
service to the Earth First! movement. 
THANK YOU for your support! 



♦CARAVAN TO THE TEST SITE. 
The Cape Action Committee (CAC) is 
coordinating the Southern Connections 
caravan to the Nevada Test Site. South- 
ern Connections will begin March 5 in 
Key West, Florida, travel to 10 nuclear 
facilities in the South, pick up peace ac- 
tivists along the way, and arrive at the 
test site on March 12. This is an effort 
in support of the American Peace Test 
March 11-20 action to “Reclaim the Test 
Site.” CAC is based in Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, where the first-strike Trident 
II missile, among many others, is being 
flight-tested. All the nuclear facilities 
in the South to be visited are connected 
to the Nevada Test Site. To date, there 
have been 7 Trident II tests at Cape 
Canaveral Air Force Station. The eighth 
was delayed by Congress due to the Pen- 
tagon’s plan to test it with 12 warheads 
instead of 10. The increase to 12 war- 
heads could adversely affect the arms 
control negotiations being held with the 
Soviet Union in preparation for the 
December Superpowers Summit. For 
information, contact CAC at 305-639- 
6293. 

♦LIVESTOCK OFF PUBLIC 
LANDS SLIDESHOW. Thanks to 
those of you who responded to the re- 
quest for slides. The overgrazing 
slideshow is progressing slowly but 
steadily, and will hopefully be ready for 
distribution in January. If you haven’t 
yet sent slides, here’s another list of 
what we need: 1. Marlboro-ad type 
scene: cowboy on horseback chasing cat- 
tle, beautiful Western scenery in back- 
ground. 2. Burning rangeland. 3. EF! 
protesting welfare ranching (from dem- 
onstrations in October). 4. Capitol 
building in Washington, DC. Please 
send slides NOW to: Grazing Task 
Force, 2945 W Barrel Dr, Tucson, AZ 
85746. 

♦ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 
PHOTO CONTEST. To celebrate Earth 
Day 1988, Environmental Action 
magazine announces a contest to find 
the best black-and-white photos illus- 
trating environmental themes. Shots of 
EF! actions would be appropriate en- 
tries. For info on submissions and 
prizes, write: Earth Day Photo Con- 
test, Environmental Action, 1525 New 
Hampshire Ave NW, DC 20036. 



Earth First! 
Activist Conference 

An Earth First! Activist Conference 
on movement building, direct action 
and beer drinking is being planned for 
the Boulder area the weekend of Feb- 
ruary 5-7, 1988. The purpose of this 
conference will be to discuss where 
the Earth First! movement is in gen- 
eral, and where we are heading. Items 
of discussion will include: strategies 
for actions for this spring and sum- 
mer, fundraising, and coordination 
between local groups and national 
campaigns. We hope for a good nation- 
wide mix of 40 Earth First'.ers. The 
conference is sponsored by the Earth 
First! Direct Action Fund and is par- 
tially funded by the Earth First! 
Foundation. For more information, 
contact: Roger Featherstone, Box 
DB, Bisbee, AZ 85603, (602) 432-4145; 
or Mike Roselle at (415) 376-7329. 


The Post Office does not forward 
Third Class Mail but they do charge 
us 30 cents apiece to to send us your 
change of address. Please send us your 
change of address promptly so you do 
not miss an issue of Earth First! and 
we do not have to pay the Post Office 
to receive it. Some people using clever 
aliases are not receiving their copies 
of Earth First!. Be sure to notify your 
postperson that “Attila the Hun” or 
“The Animal” receives mail at your 
address. 


sanctions levied against them by the 

US. 

Although the US delegation to the 
IWC has been in the forefront of the 
fight for whale conservation, the 
Reagan administration has granted 
deals with Japan and Iceland on three 
occasions, allowing them to continue 
whaling without the threat of US sanc- 
tions which are mandatory under the 
Paekwood-Magnuson Act and the Pelly 
Amendment. Japan and Iceland have 
even broken these agreements with the 
US by continuing whaling without IWC 
approval. In Japan’s case, the US 
agreed not to impose fishery quota cuts, 
in return for Japan quitting all commer- 
cial whaling by 1988. Japan’s Antarctic 
season will continue until spring of 1988. 
In regards to Iceland’s 1986 com- 
promise, after promising the US that 
less than half of their “scientific” catch 
would be sold to the Japanese — who 
are the major consumers of whale meat 
today — Iceland’s Fisheries Minister 
Halldor Asgrimsson tampered with the 
figures to allow more than 70% of the 
marketable meat to be sold to Japan. 
The “50.1%” that was to be used for 
“local consumption” contained unmar- 
ketable bones, blubber and entrails. 
Earlier, Iceland had a cargo of its whale 
meat destined for Japan — labeled as 
“frozen seafood” — seized in West Ger- 
many in violation of the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered 
Species (CITES). The meat was re- 
turned to Iceland. 

Sea Shepherd informants have 
learned that the insurance claims on the 
two vessels and whaling station de- 
stroyed by our raid last year were never 
paid. Hvalur Limited has not been com- 
pensated for the $4.5 million in damage. 
After adverse publicity generated 
against Iceland by Sea Shepherd ac- 
tions, more than 50% of Icelandic citi- 
zens oppose whaling. This compares to 
over 80% in support of whaling prior 
to our sabotage of their whaling fleet. 
Furthermore, a new prime minister, 
Thorsteinn Palsson, was recently 
elected, who opposes whaling on 


PIRATE 

WHALERS 

by Rod Coronado 

Yes, pirate whaling is still under way, 
in this the second year of what is sup- 
posed to be a world-wide moratorium 
on commercial whaling. With the illegal 
actions of Iceland and Japan leading the 
way, no whales are safe from the greed 
of the dying whaling industry. This past 
summer at the annual meeting of the 
International Whaling Commission 
(IWC), tremendous opposition was ex- 
pressed to whaling under the guise of 
scientific research. Not one country left 
the meeting with IWC approval to con- 
tinue “scientific” whaling. All commer- 
cial whaling now violates IWC accords, 
yet Iceland, Japan, the Philippines, 
Norway, South Korea, and to a lesser 
extent Russia all intend to continue 
their slaughter of Earth’s last 
leviathans. 

In recent months, Iceland’s two re- 
maining whaling ships have killed 120 
Fin and Sei Whales. Japan intends to 
send three whaling ships and one fac- 
tory vessel to the Antarctic Ocean this 
December to kill 825 Minke and 50 
Sperm Whales. At last year’s IWC meet- 
ing, the Philippines announced an end 
to commercial whaling by refusing to 
license their sole remaining whaling 
vessel. Now it has been discovered that 
the Philippines has slaughtered over 
400 Brydes Whales in recent months, 
some in US, trust territorial waters, in 
the Pacific Ocean, most with the “cold” 
non-explosive harpoon that damages 
less meat but prolongs the agony of 
death. Norway has also sidestepped the 
moratorium, and plans to kill 200 Minke 
Whales next year. It has been reported 
in the Norwegian press that there are 
indications that Fin Whales are being 
slaughtered and marked as Minke 
Whales. Russia will continue to kill 
California Gray Whales, 179 next year, 
to feed to minks on their fur farms in 
Siberia. The Soviets have scrapped 
their Antarctic fleet, due to economic 


Earth First! Enters 
Computer Age? 

by Roger Featherstone 

For better or worse, Earth First! 
activists have been succumbing to the 
pressure to become more efficient and 
have been acquiring (gasp!) computers 
and even modems. We‘ll not begin a de- 
bate about whether or not this is good; 
that could take more space than we can 
afford. 

There is a new way to utilize your 
complicator. I have just set up an Earth 
First! conference on Econet. Econet is 
a subset of Peacenet and is based in 
San Francisco. Econet features a mail 
service to all of the US and to 70 foreign 
countries, telex to anywhere in the 
world, access to some other nets (includ- 
ing Peacenet) and to conferences of in- 
terest to the environmental community. 
Econet is accessed by Telenet, which 
means that from most major cities ac- 
cess is via a local number. It is an 
inexpensive way to use your computer 
to gain information. 

For those of you already on Econet, 
you should make this conference, which 
is called “ef!. general,” one of your reg- 
ular conferences. On it will be news of 
interest to Earth First!. You will be able 
to reply to topics on the board as well 
as entering your own topics. 

Discussion will be lively as traditional 
environmentalists interact with Earth 
First'.ers. Early topics could include the 
evils of computers, and paper monkey- 
wrenching. As long as we don’t discuss 
anything illegal or inappropriate (not 
that we ever do), conversation will be 
free of constraints. (Peacenet is a tax 
exempt 501(c)3 organization.) 

This conference should allow us to 
more readily communicate with each 
other. Memos, calendars, and news 
from your local activities can reach 
others quickly this way. You can even 
send articles to the Journal in Tucson 
(something our overworked editors will 
appreciate, since your copy will already 
be entered in their machine!). 

For more information, contact: 
Econet, 3228 Sacramento St, SF, CA 
94115, (415) 923-0900 “support”; and 
Roger Featherstone, Box DB, Bisbee, 
AZ 85603 (602) 432-4145 “featherstone.” 


Earth First! 

Foundation 

Meeting 

The Board of the Earth First! Found- 
ation met in Tucson in November, and 
allocated over $10,000 in grants to 
projects for the Earth First! movement. 
Projects partially funded included the 
following: a start-up grant for a news- 
letter for Arizona Earth First!, a Texas 
Earth First! Rendezvous, a tabloid on 
forest practices (to be written by Howie 
Wolke), and continued funding for the 
campaign to free public lands from cattle 
grazing. 

The board also accepted proposals for 
an Earth First! Journal investigative 
journalism research fund and a com- 
prehensive Grizzly Bear preservation 
project. Both these projects as' well as 
the public lands grazing project and 
1988 Round River Rendezvous need 
considerable additional funding. Dona- 
tions from individuals and foundations 
are requested. 

In 1987 the Earth First! Foundation 
funded over 40 projects. These in- 
cluded: an acid rain symposium, big 
wilderness proposals, roadshows to 
publicize the plight of tropical rain- 
forests, EF! Biodiversity Task Force, 
Appalachian Rendezvous, Arizona ral- 
lies, Earth First! Speakers Bureau, 
Grand Canyon uranium mining slide- 
show, investigative environmental jour- 
nalism, a permaculture project, Round 
River Rendezvous, grassroots organiz- 
ing, and a bike-a-thon through Yellow- 
stone Park to publicize the plight of 
Grizzlies. 

The Foundation gave 95% of all dona- 
tions it received back to grassroots 
educational and research projects sup- 
porting the Earth First! movement. The 
remaining 5% was used for printing, 
postage, travel to board meetings, 
phone bills and administrative costs. 
For a copy of 1986 EF! Foundation 
annual report, send, your request and 
an SASE to EF! Foundation. 

The next meeting of the Foundation 
board will be held in March, 1988. Pro- 
posals for Foundation grants should be 
submitted by February 15 to be consi- 
dered at the March meeting. Guidelines 
for writing proposals can be obtained 
from the EF! Foundation, POB 50681, 
Tucson, AZ 85703. 


economic grounds — i.e., the threat of 
boycotts and sanctions. Sea Shepherd 
member Magnus Skarphedinsson has 
founded a whale protection group called 
Whale Friends Society, which now 
boasts a membership of over 140. In a 
country of 250,000 people, this is signif- 
icant. Magnus acted as Sea Shepherd 
spokesperson in Iceland last year after 
our sabotage, which resulted in his im- 
prisonment until it was shown that he 
had no involvement in the action. 

It seems the only effective means of 
halting the actions of pirate whalers 
have been economic sabotage and 
threats of economic sanctions by the 
US. However, such economic sanctions 
have only been employed by the US 
against the Soviets. President Reagan 
has vowed never to impose economic 
sanctions against an allied country, and 
recently upheld that opinion all the way 
to the Supreme Court. There conser- 
vationists claimed a temporary victory, 
forcing the administration to uphold the 
Paekwood-Magnuson Act and Pelly 
Amendment. The administration is ap- 
pealing the decision. 

With only two years before the com- 
prehensive assessment of whale stocks, 
and with it the likely end of the mor- 
atorium, it is the responsibility of the 
anti-whaling forces to see that all com- 
mercial whaling is ceased immediately. 
The Sea Shepherd Conservation Society 
will continue to use every tactic available 
to protect marine life. Indeed, the only 
sure way to save the whales is to sink 
the whalers. 

Round River 

Rendezvous 

1988 

by Les Sommerville 

Happy Yule to all! Yes, it is time to 
start thinking about the 88 Round River 
Rendezvous, to be held June 29 through 
July 4, in the great forests of northern 
Washington. We on the RRR committee 
have been thinking about it since the 
second day of the 87 RRR on the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. We plan to 
use many of the good ideas imple- 
mented at the 87 RRR (e.g., a solar 
generator, no vehicles in the main RRR 
site, a garden cart for hauling equip- 
ment, recycling barrels). Events being 
planned include the Sagebrush Patriots 
Rally, the Redneck Women’s Caucus, a 
maypole, an RRR opening/full moon 
ritual, and a Council of All Beings. If 
anyone has ideas or questions and/or 
wants to volunteer for a specific task, 
they may contact us at POB 5871, Tucson, 
AZ 85703, Attn: 88 RRR Committee. 

Due to the close proximity of Canada, 
the 88 RRR Committee encourages the 
interaction of Canadian and US environ- 
mental activists at the RRR. We hope 
to see workshops on joint Canadian/US 
issues such as Grizzly and Gray Wolf 
habitat destruction, old growth forests, 
and offshore issues. Other tentatively 
planned workshops include the Hanford 
Reactor/uranium mining, rainforest de- 
struction, tree climbing/sitting, over- 
grazing, and media. Anyone who would 
like to lead a workshop or suggest a 
workshop leader should contact the 
Committee at POB 361, Republic, WA, 
99166, Attn: Workshop Coordinators. 

There were scheduling problems with 
the Sagebrush Patriots Rally at the 87 
RRR. Therefore, we ask each speaker/ 
musician who wants to perform at the 
rally to pre-register with the 88 RRR 
committee by June 1. To do this, send 
a post card specifying the amount of 
time needed for your gig, what your 
gig will be, and outlining any requests 
you have. We will send a card back in- 
dicating your position and amount of 
time you have. Time limitations will be 
strictly enforced. We are sorry if this 
sounds too “establishment” but we don’t 
want to see continued disappointments 
among the confederates. Contact Skoal 
Vengence at POB 361, Republic, WA 
99166. 

Many of the expenses for the 88 RRR 
will be incurred over the next few 
months. The 88 RRR needs your money 
now! Contributions (tax deductible) can 
be sent to the Earth First! Foundation, 
POB 50681, Tucson, AZ 85703, ear- 
marked for the 88 RRR fund. 

See you all under a full moon in the 
northern woods of Washington with 
howls in the wind, a beer in one hand, 
and a monkeywrench in the other. 
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Is AIDS the Answer to an 
Environmentalist’s Prayer? 

by Daniel Conner 


If you think the title of this article 
is inflammatory, you should know two 
things. First, responsible scientists now 
guardedly project that, unless the 
spread of AIDS is controlled within the 
next decade or so, worldwide mortality 
due to AIDS may reach or exceed 25% 
of the human population. Death on that 
scale from infectious disease — a fact 
of life in earlier times — is hardly 
conceivable to people today. Second, 
thoughtful environmentalists have long 
believed that no long-term solution to 
the world’s environmental problems is 
possible without a reduction in human 
population. Population pressure, they 
claim, lies at the root of every environ- 
mental problem we face. 

The first fact is a consequence of two 
AIDS reports issued in the fall of 1986 

— the Surgeon General’s Report and a 
study undertaken by the National 
Academy of Sciences. The two reports, 
issued almost simultaneously — to- 
gether with the deaths of a movie star, 
a congressman, and a piano entertainer 

— convinced the American public of 
what AIDS researchers had known for 
several years but were reluctant to ex- 
press. Despite recent reports that the 
spread of this epidemic may be slowing 
down in the United States, the danger 
is real that it will eventually affect 
everyone as much as it has homosexuals 
and intravenous drug users. 

It is not that there has been an AIDS 
cover-up, as some have charged. Rather, 
authorities still disagree vigorously 
about the extent of the threat to hetero- 
sexuals. And when important facts are 
in dispute, authorities nearly always 
prefer to prevent panic rather than to 
save lives. 

The two most important questions 
about AIDS (indeed, two of the most 
important questions about the future of 
humanity for the next 25 years) remain 
unanswered. They are: 1) To what ex- 
tent are the conditions found in Central 
Africa that favor heterosexual transmis- 
sion of the AIDS virus applicable to the 
rest of the world? 2) Plow many people 
are infected? Neither can now be 
answered decisively, and answers may 
not be available for several years. 

Until these questions can be answered, 
projections of worldwide mortality are, 
of course, guesswork. Yet these projec- 
tions follow inexorably from what is now 
suspected about current levels of infec- 
tion (between 0.5 and 5% of Americans 
have now been exposed to HIV, the pri- 
mary AIDS-causing virus) and the 
rapid transmission that modem travel 
and communications make possible. 

The second fact mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this article is a consequence 
of solid evidence that unrestrained 
population, economic, and industrial 
growth are, despite local conservation 
gains, harming Earth’s biosphere in 
ways that were scarcely imagined as re- 
cently as ten years ago. The greenhouse 
effect, ozone layer depletion, acid rain, 
desertification, destruction of tropical 
rainforests and species diversity — 
these are all topics familiar to anyone 
who reads newspapers. Knowledge of 
the probable effects of these trends is 
coming together in a manner that can- 
not fail to alarm those who have even 
a slight understanding of population 
dynamics and ecology. 

On the subject of, overggpulatkaj, en- 
vix-Qumentalists are*“ today guarded 
about committing their thoughts to 
'print. In the 1960s some environmen- 


by predi cting imminent ecological disas- 
ter'— ^worldwide famine, death of the 
oceans, and so on. They underestimated . 
the carrying capacity of Earth — or 
more accurately, they underestimated 
our ability to extend it by borrowing 
resources from future generations. Yet 
despite reassurances of certain 
economists that Earth can sustain popu- 
lation growth and accelerating resource 
use for many more decades, committed 
environmentalists remain convinced 
that human overpopulation lies at the 
root of all environmental problems. 

This is not to say that any environ- 
mentalist would dream of joining forces 
with the Hitlers and Pol Pots of the 
world to become active agents of popu- 
lation reduction. Yet it is no secret that 
few radical environmentalists would 
miss the irony if, just as we are about 
to proclaim the conquest of infectious 
disease and our general domination of 
nature, Earth should rise and shake the 
flies off its back. 

By way of illustration, a pseudonym- 
ous article published in a recent issue 
of Earth First! offers this sentiment: 
“If radical environmentalists were to in- 
vent a disease to bring human popula- 
tion back to ecological sanity, it would 

probably be something like AIDS 

[It] has the potential to end indus- 
trialism, which is the main force behind 

the environmental crisis We can see 

AIDS not as a problem, but a necessary 
solution (one you probably don’t want 
to try for yourself.)” Earth First !ers are 
not alone; the advice columnist Ann 
Landers recently printed a letter ex- 
pressing similar sentiments. 

JohnJVTuir, founder of the Sierra 
Club, once wrote, “If a war of races 
should occur between the wild beasts 
and Lord Man, I would be tempted to 
sympathize with the bears. ”Tn"a less 
fanciful war between humankind and 
Earth itself, I think most readers of 
Earth First! would follow Muir’s lead 
by enlisting on the side of Earth. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES AS 
AGENTS OF POPULATION CON- 
TROL: Historically, global epidemics 
(pandemics) have been effective means 
of population control. The Black Death 
that depopulated Europe in the 14th 
century is only the best-known example 
of a series of mass killers. An estimated 
one-third of Europe’s population died 
as a result of the Black Death, as did 
perhaps a comparable fraction of Asia’s 
population. Even more drastic was the 
d epopulatio n of American Ind ians in the 
I6Eh century by Infections from Europe 
— smallpox, measles, typhus, influenza, 
and others. Epidemics of these infec- 
tions, some of them relatively trifling 
endemic afflictions on their native 
European soil, caused perhaps the 
worst demographic destruction in re- 
corded history. It has been estimated 
that within 100 years of the Spanish 
Conquest, the aboriginal Mexican and 
Peruvian nations were reduced by 90%. 

In return, Europe was devastated by 
syphilis, possibly imported in the oppo- 
site direction (the origin of syphilis is 
still controversial). The symptoms of 
the first syphilis epidemic of the 1490s 
were remarkably florid, not at all like 
the tamed venereal disease we know 
today. Shortly after the first waves of 
syphilis mortality had subsided, the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1556-1560 killed 
another one-fifth of Europe. 

The variety of plagues is astonishing, 
and every era has been characterized 
by its own repertory of infections. The 
19th century is known for its cholera 
epidemics. After the disease broke out 
from Bengal in the 1820s, it spread to 


the rest of the world in the 1830s and 
attacked populations in waves. Periodic 
outbreaks have persisted to the pres- 
ent. Our century had its bout with in- 
fluenza in the winter of 1917-18, when 
over 20 million people died within the 
space of a few weeks. 

The demographic significance of 
epidemic outbreaks began to decline 
around the year 1700, and diminished 
dramatically about 50 years ago with 
the invention of antibiotics. Today the 
classical infectious diseases have for the 
most part been controlled. The last 
mass killer in the West was the influenza 
epidemic of 1917-18, and in Asia and Af- 
rica infectious diseases ceased to be ef- 
fective agents of population control 
after World War II, with the widespread 
use of penicillin and DDT. 

One by one, the great killers of the 
past fell under the advance of modem 
medicine: tuberculosis, syphilis, and 
many others were conquered with the 
discovery of the uses of penicillin in 
1941, and incidences of epidemic typhus 
and cholera fell into insignificance with 
effective post-war control of sanitation. 
Poliomyelitis succumbed to the Salk vac- 
cine in 1954. Smallpox, the last major 
communicable killer, was vanquished in 
1977. The smallpox virus exists now 
only in bottles in a few high-security 
laboratories, a malevolent genie perma- 
nently corked (perhaps). A vaccine for 
the last common childhood communica- 
ble disease, chicken pox, is expected to 
be available in a year or two. 

Of course, people still die from most 
of the classical infectious diseases, 
bubonic plague and syphilis included. 
But epidemi cs have long since ceased 
t o be effec tive means of population 
c ontrol. 

“ HOW AIDS DIFFERS FROM 
OTHER INFECTIOUS DISEASES: 
Few scientists now doubt that AIDS is 
potentially the most lethal disease in 
human history. Of the 150 or so viruses 
that can infect humans, the AIDS virus 
(now called HIV, for human im- 
munodeficiency virus) is unique. AIDS 
differs in several important ways from 
epidemic diseases of the past. 

First, it is a truly new disease — un- 
known in any form before the late 1950s 
— and one whose transmission agent 
has recently crossed the host species 
barrier from monkeys to humans. The 
AIDS virus is not a recycled form of 
any past killer, nor is it a new strain of 
some familiar microbq. This characteris- 
tic alone distinguishes it from other 
known infectious disease agents, whose 
evolution and interaction with host 
species have in some cases been traced 
with astonishing precision. 

Second, AIDS is unusual in that it 
is the only dangerously infectious dis- 
ease for which an uninfected adult, if 
fully informed of risks, has almost to- 
tally effective control over exposure — 
so far. This qualification is necessary 
because it is now suspected that HIV 
has the ability to mutate rapidly into 
more readily transmissible strains. 

Latest statistics suggest that in the 
US the risk to heterosexuals may have 
been overestimated — again, so far. But 
as the virus evolves and mutates, or as 
a critical mass of victims becomes in- 
fected, the disease may become more 
infectious than it is now. Some evidence 
suggests that HIV, though it may have 
begun by venereal transmission, may 
be becoming more creative in spreading 
itself. In the US, casual contact or in- 
sect bites have so far been of slight sig- 
nificance in spreading the disease, if 
these kinds of transmission have occur- 
red at all. It may turn out that the wide- 


spread occurrence of HIV among 
heterosexuals and women in Central Af- 
rica is indeed a result of differing social 
and sanitary conditions. But it is 
equally plausible that more generalized 
modes of transmission prevail in Cen- 
tral Africa because there the epidemic 
is more mature. There the virus has had 
time to mutate into more dangerous 
strains. 

At this writing, nobody knows which 
interpretation is correct. But if the dis- 
ease is becoming more readily transmis- 
sible, it is only a matter of a decade or 
less before HIV achieves similar effects 
in the US and other developed parts of 
the world. 

A third way in which AIDS differs is 
that the virus causing it has an unusu - 
ajlyjong incubation period. AlfjS thus 
has the potential to be far more tena- 
cious than past epidemics. Excessively 
virulent diseases that quickly kill off the 
hosts upon which they depend tend to 
be evolutionary failures, quickly dis- 
placed by milder strains. A deadly virus 
that lies latent and highly communica- 
ble for years has a strong evolutionary 
advantage. This distinguishes it from 
others that cause diseases with early 
and obvious symptoms such as bubonic 
plague, cholera, and smallpox. Bio- 
physicist John Platt calls AIDS the 
“Black Death in slow motion.” 

This is why the AIDS virus is so 
dangerous: an infected person with no 
apparent symptoms can spread the dis- 
ease for a decade or more before ulti- 
mately succumbing. Typhoid Mary 
Times a Thousand — that is the story 
of Gaetan Dugas, the French-Canadian 
airline attendant who may have single- 
handedly brought the epidemic to North 
America in the late 1970s. (It was re- 
cently found that a teenage boy died of 
AIDS in Missouri in 1969, but no indi- 
cation has been found that he was the 
origin of the epidemic.) 

A fourth difference is that the AIDS 
virus has a spectacular ability to mutate 
into many variants. This fact alone 
makes a safe and effective vaccine ex- 
tremely elusive, if not impossible. 
HIV’s molecular structure cannot be 
pinned down. Its surface characteristics 
change as it is transmitted from one per- 
son to another. Because of the extreme 
mutability of its outer envelope, the re- 
trovirus family to which HIV belongs 
is perhaps more strongly resistant, to 
vaccines than any other group of disease 
agents. 

FJot only are differences in genetic 
makeup substantial among AIDS vir- 
uses isolated from different people, but 
viruses occurring within the same per- 
son keep changing. In addition, the 
virus colonizes the immune system. It 
has the ability to “hide” from antiviral 
agents by incorporating itself into the 
DNA of infected cells. For these 
reasons, nearly all medical researchers 
agree that the prospects of an effective 
vaccine against the AIDS virus are dim, 
at least for a decade or more. Only a 
scientific breakthrough could lead to a 
vaccine or a cure. 

With characteristics like these, it al- 
most seems as if AIDS is a “designer” 
disease — its effects are so. certain, its 
reproductive strategy so successful. A 
sexually transmitted infection with a 
long asymptomatic incubation period 
will, without stringent epidemiological 
control, soon infect more people than 
almost any other disease agent. The dis- 
ease’s origin among homosexuals may 
be incidental. Gays and drug abusers 
are not its targets. We all are. 

A self-sustaining heterosexual 
epidemic is already under way in Cen- 
tral Africa. There human tragedy on a 
massive scale is inevitable. Western 
Europe, Brazil, and the US may all be 
in imminent danger of the same fate. 
We may have a decade or so to control 
its spread here, or it may already be 
too late — nobody knows. The US is 
five years behind Africa in level of infec- 
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tion, and Europe is three years behind 
the US. The disease’s prevalence and 
communicability will probably acceler- 
ate and, unless controlled within the 
next few years by some medical break- 
through (or by some as yet unknown 
natural control), AIDS will kill more 
people than any other single disease 
known to history. Dr. Alvin Friedman - 
Kien, one of the first to report the dis- 
ease in 1981, put it succinctly: “It will 
probably prove to be the plague of the 
millennium. If you were the devil, you 
couldn’t conceive of a disease that would 
be more disruptive and disturbing than 
this one.” 

THE IMPACT OF AN AIDS PAN- 
DEMIC: There are natural rhythms 
that limit the demographic conse- 
quences of new and lethal diseases. For 
this reason, it is unlikely that mortality 
from a new disease, however virulent, 
can exceed 80% of the infected popula- 
tion. (Guesses on AIDS mortality range 
from 20-100% of those infected, and new 
findings have consistently pushed the 
rates upward.) 

If the history of earlier pandemics is 
any guide, the initial wave of deaths 
from AIDS infection will be awesomely 
destructive. The disease will move from 
group to group, rising to saturation in 
one and leaping to the next — until it 
eventually overtakes all social groups. 
Those who congratulate themselves on 
escaping what had earlier caught up 
with a “depraved” minority will them- 
selves be overwhelmed. 

Most of the depopulation associated 
with epidemics of the past has been the 
result not of the disease itself, but 
rather of the social and economic dislo- 
cation that,, follows an epidemic . Sur- 
vivors will be demoralized, and will 
abandon faith in customs and institu- 
tions that failed to prepare them for 
such a disaster. Jonathan Mann, Direc- 
tor of the AIDS Programme of the 
World Health Organization, asks, 
“What political system could withstand 
the ultimate destabilizing impact of a 
20 to 25% or higher HIV infection rate 
among young adults?” 

An unrestrained pandemic rebounds 
through a population in diminishing 
waves of intensity, until ecological 
equilibrium is reestablished. It may be 
120 to 150 years before human popula- 
tions can restabilize by accumulated im- 
munity developed through natural 
selection and by a weakening of the dis- 
ease strain itself. 

This scenario, of course, presumes 
that a new disease will be allowed to 
run its course, as it has in the past 
where ignorance prevailed. Even if no 
vaccine is found, this cannot happen 
with AIDS. We know too much about 
epidemiology. Once the nature of the 
disease is universally appreciated, gov- 
ernments will adopt draconian meas- 
ures to curb its spread, and individuals 
will adopt mores that minimize chances 
of exposure. Personal health certifi- 
cates may overtake credit cards in popu- 
larity, as people demand their presenta- 
tion and verification before entering 
into an intimate relationship. Eventu- 
ally, only the ignorant and the careless 
(and their children) will die of it — un- 
less the virus mutates into forms less 
dependent upon sexual transmission. 
Then it may get even the most celibate 
and troglodytic of us. 

AIDS AS A MANIFESTATION OF 
NATURE: The respected essayist and 
biologist Steph en Jay Gould sees the 
AIDS outbreak as an example of na- 
ture’s “terrifying normalcy. ” He writes: 

We must also grasp the perspective 
of ecology and evolutionary biology and 
recognize, once we reinsert ourselves 
properly into nature, that AIDS repre- 
sents the ordinary workings of biology, 
not an irrational or diabolical plague 

with a moral meaning AIDS is both 

a natural phenomenon and, poten- 
tially, the greatest natural tragedy in 
human history If we stand above na- 
ture and if technology is all powerful, 
then AIDS is a horrifying anomaly that 

must be trying to tell us something 

If AIDS is natural, then there is no 
message in its spread. 

Insofar as Professor Gould is describ- 
ing the natural ebb and flow of infecti- 
ous disease outbreaks of the past, he 
is correct. AIDS is without question a 
product of nature. But Gould may be 
missing something important: The 
AIDS virus, as we have seen, displays 
characteristics that make it unique in 
human histoiy. These features suggest 
to me that some dynamic other than 



well-understood natural cycles is at 
work in the spread of AIDS. 

AIDS is also unique in a fifth way: 
It is the first infectious disease to break 
out after all other dangerously infecti- 
ous diseases have been effectively con- 
tained. This characteristic is 'enorm- 
ously important, for infectious diseases 
do not occur in a vacuum. There is an 
“ecology” in the ways that disease 
agents interact with their hosts, their 
hosts’ environment, and with each 
other. The Black Death of the 14th cen- 
tury, for example, was the result of com- 
plex interactions among burrowing ro- 
dents of the Central Asian steppes, the 
fleas that lived on them, and the mass 
migrations among humans set in motion 
by the Mongol invasions of the previous 
century. 

To the extent that an ecology of infec- 
tious diseases . exists, jt_ is "reasonable 
tu ask if successful containment of other 
infectious diseases increases the likeli- 
hood that one which escapes control will 
be more inten sely virulent. The answer 
tofEatquestion is resoundingly affirma- 
tive. According to historian of 
epidemics William .McNeill, ‘ The more 
diseased a community, the less destruc- 
tive its epidemics become.” The con- 
verse is also true: The less diseased a 
community, the more destructive its 
epidemics become. 

In other words, our conquest of 
known infectious diseases places us all 
at greater risk to unknown ones, espe- 
cially to a disease so tenacious as AIDS. 
For this reason, humanity’s war with 
disease will never be decisively won (or 
lost). The nature of ecological relation- 
ships precludes victory by either side. 
Robert Gallo, one of several researchers 
who first isolated the AIDS virus, has 
this wise observation: 

In the past two decades one of the 
fondest boasts of medical science has 
been the conquest of infectious diseases, 
at least in the wealthy countries of the 
industrialized world. The advent of re- 
troviruses with t he capacity to ca use ex- 
traordinarily complex and devastating 
disease has exposed that claim for what, . 
it wds fEuffris. 'Nature is never truly 

conquered Indeed, perha ps con- 

quest. is the wrong m.etnph'.nr to describe 
our relation to nature, which not only 
surrounds but in the deepest sense also 
constitutes our being. 


A third way in which AIDS 
differs is that the virus that 
causes it has an unusually 
long incubation period. AIDS 
thus has the potential to be 
far more tenacious than past 
epidemics. Excessively viru- 
lent diseases that quickly 
kill off the hosts upon which 
they depend tend to be 
evolutionary failures... 


WHERE DO INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASES ORIGINATE? Why does over- 
population breed infectious disease? 
This question is more subtle than it ap- 
pears at first glance. Is it merely that 
transmission becomes quicker and 
easier with increasing population de- 
nsity, or is some other dynamic at work 
as well? 

It is now believed that the HIV virus 
first appeared in Central Africa in the 
Green Monkey, spread to humans as 
early as the late 1950s, and mutated 
into its virulent form sometime in the 
1970s. (At this writing, a new AIDS- 
causing virus, called HIV-2, has been 
discovered infecting patients in West Af- 
rica; it may give rise to a second 
epidemic.) This knowledge tells us 
when and where the virus first ap- 
peared; but it says nothing about where 
it originated. Even less is known about 
the origins of earlier outbreaks of infec- 
tious disease. 

It is not now possible to answer con- 
vincingly the questions posed above, 
and what follows is admittedly specula- 
tive. Theories of pathogenesis, both or- 
thodox and heterodox, are surprisingly 
few. The most. common ly hel d non-scien- 
tific view is that pandemics, are acts of 
God. This belief is particularly-appeal- 
ing to many when disease agents such' 
as the AIDS virus show signs of selec- 
tivity. in transmission, and when those 
afflicted are members t>f disfavored 
minorities. There is, "of course, no way 


to prove or disprove this belief, for it 
is not a scientific explanation. 

Of the scientific hypotheses, one of 
the most intriguing is that dis.ease 
agents periodically arrive on Earth 
from outeFs pace7TTiIsTs~th~e~Hypothesis 
of British astrophysicist Fred Hqy|e and 
his mathematician colleague Chand ra 
Wickramasinghe, and it is a modern re- 
vival of a theory that dates back to 1908. 
According to the authors, viruses and 
bacteria originate in great interstellar 
gas clouds, multiply in comets, and fil- 
ter down to Earth in rain and snow after 
Earth crosses a trail of cometary debris. 
This cosmogenetic theory of diseases 
"Has been widely derided among scien- 
tists. Better evidence? than that 
supplied by Hoyle and Wickramasinghe 
will be needed before the “sneezes from 
space” idea achieves any degree of 
credibility. 

Nearly all scientific theories of dis- 
ease origins assume that new disease 
'agents are the result of random muta- 
tions among viruses or bacteria. This 
Is nota necessary view, only the prefer- 
red_one among scientists. It is an as- 
sumption consistent with most of what 
is known about biological processes. Yet 
there are other views consistent with 
observed facts. One of the more plaus- 
ible among them can account for pan- 
demics as natural processes that are not 
random, but rather are “directed” by a 
source at a level below that of Deity. 

IS DISEASE GENERATION DI- 
RECTED? If disease containment were 
simply a matter of retrieving the many 
ills and their mutated cousins that es- 
caped from Pandora’s box in dim 
mythological times, medical science 
might deservedly be proud of its con- 
quest of infectious diseases. But what 
if something is pushing out new demons 
even as old ones are subdued? 

This question must be resolved before 
questions posed earlier can be 

answered. To restate the earlier ques- 
tions in the form of an answer: It i s 
p ossible that overpopulation by ftself~ 
triggers the generation of new disease 
organisms to attack the overpopulated 
species. But this is possible only if dis- 
ease generation from mutated microbes 
is “directed,” rather than random or 
“undirected” as most scientists 

suppose. — — _ 

Ptit more simply, the more you bottle 
each successive disease genie, the more 
difficult it becomes to bottle the next. 
Something is pushing back on the other 

--side of the cork. _____ _____ 

A GAIAN ORIGIN OF DISEASE 
ORGANISMS? If AIDS has charac- 
teristics of a designer disease, then who 
or what is the designer? To the extent 
that disease generation may be said to 
be “directed,” what is the source of that 
direction? Questions about “direction” 
or “goals” bring us into the realm of 
teleology, a philosophical position cur- 
rently in scientific disrepute. A theist, 
of course, will maintain that God is the 
source. A scientist who favors the ran- 
domness explanation of disease or- 
ganism mutations will respond that 
there is no source, for there is no direc- 
tion. Such a scientist has the full weight 
of scientific orthodoxy behind him or 
her. 

Yet it is possible to imagine a source 
which accomplishes the directional 
“push” by natural selection and 
cybernetic feedback mechanisms rather 
than supernatural means. In fact, some 
evidence suggests that such a source 


may exist. 

According to the Gaia hypothesis ad- 
vanced 20 years ago by British atmos- 
pheric scientist James Lovelock and 
American microBToTogist ' Lynn Mar- 
gulis, there is evidence that, biological 
and'Climatological processes on Earth 
may be directed by the biosphere of 
Earth itself. The biosphere, according 
to Lovelock, is “a self-r egulating entity 
\yjth the capacItjMxT keep our planet 
healthy by controlling the chemical and 
physical environment.” The physical en- 
vironmehTTor life on Earth is being 
manipulated “on a day-to-day basis from 
the surface,” and the manipulator is life 
itself. “The entire range of living matter 
on Earth,” writes Lovelock, “from 
whales to viruses, from oaks to algae, 
can be regarded as constituting a single 
living entity, capable of manipulating 
the Earth’s atmosphere to suit its over- 
all needs, and endowed with faculties 
and powers far beyond those of its con- 
stituent parts.” This is not to say that 
Earth is necessarily a conscious entity, 
but only that in some respects — self- 
regulation, for example — Earth be- 
haves like a living thing. (But not in all 
respects: no one to my knowledge has 
proposed that Earth is capable of repro- 
ducing itself!) 

This global mutualism, if it exists, 
constitutes an intricate symbiotic net- 
work which Lovelock calls “Gaia,” after 
the Earth-goddess of Greek antiquity. 
Gaia is a super-organism that responds 
to environmental threats in ways that 
help assure its own survival. But this 
living network need not benefit all its 
component parts in all circumstances. 
Under some conditions, parts of the net- 
work will rise to attack other parts, 
especially if any part threatens the 
whole. All living things, as we under- 
stand them, are capable of defending 
themselves in various degrees against 
internal biological invasions. If the sur- 
face of Earth in some circumstances be- 
haves like a living entity, then it may 
also have the capacity to defend itself 
from internal cancers. 

An effective defense mechanism 

S it microbiological imbalance 

be the generation of disease 

"agents, which would be “directed” in 
Hie same way that our bodies uncon- 
sciously yet decisively manufacture 
white blood cells to protect us from dis- 
ease and infection. Thus, if the Gaia 
/ hypothesis is correct, AIDS may be 
Earth’s own response to human-created 
environmental problems. If the surface 
of Earth is in any sense alive, you would 
expect it eventually to fight back. 

In fact, Lovelock suggests that the 
biosphere does regulate itself and its 
physical environment by microbial 
means. “There must also be an intricate 
security system to ensure that exotic 
outlaw species do not evolve into ram- 
pantly criminal syndicates.” Lovelock 
Sails this internal genetic security, an 
inherent inhibition of genetic mutations 
that may damage all life on the planet. 
It helps explain the continuing orderly 
existence of life over billions of years. 
With the vast numbers of viable genetic 
combinations that must have been tried 
through countless generations of micro- 
organisms, it would be surprising if a 
mutation totally destructive to life had 
not arisen at some time, had it not been 
for this built-in inhibition. 

If there exists a Gaian “inhibition,” 
then perhaps a Gaian “prohibition” also 
continued on page 16 
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exists. It may be that in an effort to 
preserve ecological balance, Gaia will 
attack by microbial means any mac- 
robiological population that gets too far 
out of hand. When economic checks on 
overpopulation, such as food supply, fail 
to stop growth because the efflorescing 
organism has learned to generate its 
own food supply, then Gaia may resort 
to extraordinary measures to assert 
balance. 

In short, the AIDS virus may be 
Gaia’s tailor-made answer to human 
overpopulation. If so, it is a unique re- 
sponse to a unique situation. In the en- 
tire history of our planet, no other 
species has effectively eliminated natu- 
ral checks to population growth. 

It is possible that Gaia’s defense 
mechanisms might not be provoked by 
most of the environmental problems 
that worry us. “So far there is no evi- 
dence,” Lovelock writes, “that any of 
man’s activities have diminished the 
total productivity of the biosphere.” 
Water and air pollution, nuclear waste, 
acid rain, desertification and famine — 
these are threats to us and other large 
animals, but perhaps not to the ecology 
of the planet itself, some would allege. 
As Lovelock points out, Jarge _ animals _ 
li ke oursel ves make nic e orna ments for. 
ai living planet, but are hardly necessary 
for its survival. He writes: 

Life onthisplanet is a very tough, 
robust, and adaptable entity and we are 
but a small part of it. The most essential 
part is probably that which dwells on 
the floors of the continental shelves and 

in the soil below the surface The 

tough and reliable workers composing 
the microbial life of the soil and sea- 
beds are the ones who keep things mov- 
ing, and they are protected... by the 
sheer opacity of their environment. 

If Lovelock is correct, then the work- 
ers of the biosphere can survive almost 
anything we can do to Earth. Recent 
discoveries, however, suggest that 
Lovelock was overly optimistic. The 
threat of nuclear winter and the defolf— 
afiofi bf tropical forests are hazards to 
life of a scale not yet known when 
L"ovelock wrote his book, and it may 
tunrout that the greenhouse effect and 
ozone layer depletion pose greater 
threats to the health of the biosphere 
than Lovelock supposed. (In recent ar- 
ticfcs', 'Lovelock has acknowledged that 
Gaia may not be as indestructible as he 
once thought.) It is perhaps significant 
that the first effects of these latter en- 
vironmental hazards on human popula- 
tions may be felt about the same time 
as the AIDS epidemic will have its 
maximum effect. 

CONSEQUENCES OF A GAIAN 
ORIGIN OF DISEASE AGENTS: If 
Gaia does indeed direct defense 
mechanisms against intolerable mac- 
robiological burdens, then since earlier 
microbial defenses have been beaten 
back, Gaia may be forced to raise the 
stakes. Gaia might mutate existing vir- 
uses to take the place of subdued patho- 
gens, as regularly happens with strains 
of influenza viruses. Or Gaia might gen- 
erate a totally new infection. 

AIDS is an example of the latter. If 
we do succeed in containing the AIDS 
virus, and my speculation that new 
pathogens are Gaia’s defense 
mechanisms is correct, then it may be 


If we do succeed in contain- 
ing the AIDS virus, and my 
speculation that new patho- 
gens are Gaia’s defense 
mechanisms is correct, then 
it may be that Gaia will one 
day throw something even 
worse at us. 

that Gaia will one day throw something 
even worse at us. 

What defense could be worse for us 
and better for Gaia than AIDS? Earth- 
quakes? Volcanic eruptions? The Gaia 
hypothesis applies to the biosphere of 
Earth, and does not suggest that 
Earth’s interior forms part of the nexus. 
(Besides, not enough damage can be 
done to the offending organism through 
such geologic events.) 

Would Gaia call for a cleansing strike 
from a comet or asteroid, a solar out- 
burst or a nearby supernova? Not even 
the most ardent supporter of the Gaia 
hypothesis has suggested that the Gaia 
mechanism has any control over ex- 
traterrestrial events. The Cretaceous 
mass extinction — now widely believed 
to have been caused by an asteroid col- 
lision with Earth — was surely a cosmic 
accident, not the work of Gaia. 

Rising sea levels? Warming climates? 
Desertification and famine? These are 
too unselective: benign flora and fauna 
would suffer as much as the infecting 
organism. Widespread famine would 
only accelerate our assault on other 
species. Nuclear war? If the “nuclear 
winter” scenario is an accurate por- 
trayal of the consequences of a nuclear 
exchange, the “cure” in this case would 
be far worse than the disease. 

An effective defense needs the ability 
to distinguish between malignant and 
benign organisms, much as our own in- 
ternal defenses do. What could be bet- 
ter than a Gaian T-cell — a virus which 
attacks the human cancer selectively, 
leaving the rest of the biosphere to re- 
cover from the damage? 

To restore ecological equilibrium on 
planet Earth, disease agents are the 
best defenses Gaia has. The aforemen- 
tioned pseudonymous environmental 
radical is correct: no environmentalist 
could have invented a better “cure” than 
AIDS, however great his or her exper- 
tise in molecular biology. 

IS THE HYPOTHESIS TESTA- 
BLE? To believe that some kind of 
Gaian feedback system controls the 
population of constituent species — us 
included'— "does not require a belief in 
anything supernatural. It is necessary 
only to Relieve that life and its terrest- 
rial environment are parts of a closely 
coupled jsystem that operates through 
feedback loops and natural selection. 
Evolution of species and their environ- 
ment occur together. 

Gaia is, presumably, incapable of 
clairvoyance or planning; she does not 
devise a response to an infestation as 
a physician prepares a vaccine. Some- 
how, the defense is automatic, blind yet 
purposeful, as are our own bodily im- 
mune responses. To propose Gaia as the 
source of AIDS is, admittedly, no solu- 
tion to the problem of the origin of dis- 
ease agents. Without a credible 
mechanism, my proposal remains specu- 
lation, not science. It may be justly ob- 
jected that I have merely replaced one 


entelechy with another: Gaia instead of 
God. 

^Ljcience, however, must begin in 
speculation, with a seeking of connec- 
tions that are JibiTobvious. The search 
for a mechanism I must leave for those 
more qualified than I. But if Gaia is 
indeed the source of disease agents like 
HIV, then several predictions follow. 

This speculation may not be provable, 
but it is falsifiable. I mentioned the fol- 
lowing consequences earlier in this ar- 
ticle; they are here summarized. If any 
of them fails to occur, the hypothesis 
is disproven. 

1) The worldwide incidence of male 
and female victims will tend to become 
equul, and heterosexuals will become 
as vulnerable as homosexuals. This 
must happen if Gaia is the origin of 
AIDS. For Gaia has no particular 
grudge against gays; indeed, under the 
circumstances she may find them pref- 
erable since they do not increase the 
population burden. They may have 
served only as an amplification system 
to get the infection from monkeys to 
humankind in general. Either it was 
sheer accident that gays were the ear- 
liest victims, or their tendency to 
greater promiscuity and use of sexual 
practices that involve blood exchange 
made them a suitable amplification 
system. 

2) If the AIDS virus is of Gaian ori- 
gin, it will mutate into a wide variety 
of related strains, some less virulent, 
some more. Contrary to the demands 
of natural selection acting alone, more 
virulent strains mil predominate. An 
effective vaccine for one strain mil only 
increase the virulence of other strains. 
It is probable that AIDS is now exclu- 
sively a blood-borne disease — at least 
in the US. Evidence is weak that it can 
be transmitted by other vectors, such 
as aerosols, insects, or other body 
fluids, but this may be expected to 
change: The day may not be far off when 
you can get AIDS from a sneeze, a bed- 
bug, or a toilet seat. 

3) If a vaccine is found and the spread 
of AIDS is controlled before a signifi- 
cant reduction in human population oc- 
curs, Gaia will concoct a new and worse 
disease. If Gaia is fighting for her life, 
the population will be reduced, until 
ecological equilibrium is reestablished. 
Only those with some sort of natural 
resistance to Gaia’s defenses will sur- 
vive to pass along that resistance. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE: 
Coauthor of the Gaia hypothesis Lynn 
Margulis asks: What is the ace up Gaia’s 
sleeve as environments become stres- 
sed beyond toleration? In 1981 Margulis 
concluded, “Some species evolve into 
other species more capable of coping 

and some become extinct How and 

when will we evolve into another 
species or go extinct? In 1984 by nuclear 
holocaust or by 22,001 gradually?” It 
would be interesting to know what Mar- 
gulis, a microbiologist, thinks in 1987 
now that AIDS has appeared. 

For myself, I am not favorably in- 
clined toward personal extinction. ^ 
would much rather see a truce arranged 
irTour war with Earth. It is a senseless 
war between children and parent. There 
is strong evidence that humankind has 
lived as much as five million years in 
harmony with its parent. This war is 
hardly more than a century or two old 
— an inconsequential time in compari- 
son, a mere aberration from an age-old 
filial relationship. I think it likely that 
Gaia would allow us our victories over 
disease, if only we could learn to control 
our growth so that we did not threaten 
the " existence of other creatures who 
share her parentage .with us. 

" Who knows what event caused Gaia 
to turn such an unprecedentedly power- 
ful defense against us — if that is what 
has happened. Perhaps it was our vic- 
tory over earlier forms of infectious dis- 
ease, or perhaps it was our pursuit to 
near-extinction of Gaia’s pelagic nerv- 
ous system, the great whales. Maybe 
our destruction of tropical forests, or 
our photochemical assault on the ozone 
layer, or the threat of nuclear winter 
was the last straw. Here, of course, we 
touch upon the realm of the metaphys- 
ical, where no final answers are 
possible. 

I am hopeful that we can control the 
spread of AIDS and eventually find a 
cure. But for reasons explained above, 

I fear that having done so, Gaia will 
only hurl something more terrible at us. 

Unless, perhaps, we can somehow 
whittle ourselves down to size first. 
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Miss Ann Thropy Responds to “Alien-Nation” 


by Miss Ann Thropy 

Earth First! must be doing something 
right when even a group of anarchists 
accuses us of being socially irresponsible 
Such was the content of a publication 
called “Alien-Nation,” put out by a 
group of Pacific Northwest anarchists 
to warn the environmental community 
against growing “eeo-fascism” in the 
ranks of EF!. As an example of this 
insidious tendency, the authors cited my 
article, “Population and AIDS” (Bel- 
tane 87). I feel obliged to respond, not 
so much to win over a few fastidious 
anarchists, but because their objections 
seem to be part of a more general critique 
facing radical environmentalism. 

Basically, the aim of my article was 
to point out that the AIDS epidemic, 
rather than being a scourge, is a welcome 
development in the inevitable reduction 
of human population. Welcome, because 
unlike nuclear war, mass starvation or 
ecological catastrophe, the disease only 
affects humanity. It therefore holds out 
the possibility of decreasing human 
population to a level compatible with 
an intact biosphere. Despite the illu- 
sions propagated by New Age gurus, 
such a reduction will take place — 
whether through AIDS or some other 
calamity — since Earth simply cannot 
support five billion large mammals of 
the species Homo sapiens. Ecological 
reality will win against overpopulation; 
the question is: What kind of world will 
our children inherit? A radioactive 
scrap-heap, a deforested wasteland, or 
an ecosystem with enough functioning- 
wilderness to allow a return to the hunt- 
ing-gathering way of life which is our 
natural role in the biosphere? I prefer 
the latter, and realizing that liberal re- 
form won’t bring this about, I specu- 
lated on the possibility that the AIDS 
epidemic might (though I did not make 
light of the suffering involved). 

The writers of “Alien-Nation” call this 
“fascism.” Their term, and the 
neologism “eco-fascism,” have become 
popular among “academic environmen- 
talists” in criticizing EF! (see Don Ale- 
xander’s “The Re-Greening of North 
America” in the spring 1987 issue of The 
Trumpeter). Since radical environmen- 
talism doesn’t seek political power, and 
in fact represents the last reservoir of 
resistance to the total administration of 
humanity which fascism (and all tech- 
nological ideologies) implies, I find 
these appellations puzzling. As far as 
I can tell, the term “eco-fascism” isn’t 
a political designation, but a moral one. 
It is meant to suggest that radical en- 
vironmentalists wish harm upon human- 
ity and are therefore a morally repug- 
nant lot. Even some Earth Firstlers 
have made similar suggestions about 
the opinions expressed in my article. 

In response, I find the subject of my 
moral status extremely boring. I d oubt 
the universe is at all.interested in the 
purity of my soul, or of those of the 
"authors of “Alien-Nation ?’ What ""mat- . 
tersTs not ethical regfitude, bu t wilder- 
ness. Old growth forests and Black - 
fotfte d Femitie are -what’s important, 
n ot the prestige of spiritu al beatifica- 
tion — 

This is a key point of departure be- 
tween what I call “academic” environ- 
mentalists and Earth First! (which in 
no way refers to the many deep 
ecologists who happen to be academies). 
The former are committed to wilderness 
protection because they feel this com- 
mitment increases their ethical stature. 
It makes them better than other per- 
sons. Radical, biocentrie environmen- 
talism goes beyond ethics to an identifi- 
cation with non-human entities which 
motivates - wilderness protection even 
when this means going against tradi- 
tional ethical standards (standards such 
as the valorization of human life at the 
expense of non-human entities). An 
academic environmentalist once asked 
me what I would do if I had to choose 
between shooting a man or a hamster. 

I said it depended on whether or not 
the hamster had broken any laws. He 
was appalled. In general, academ ic en- 
v ironmentalists fin d EF! appal ImgT>eU 
ca use bTocentnsm" undermines their 
raison d’etre:' moral supenority ~~The 
criticism in “Alien-Nation” falls into the 
category of academic environmen- 
talism. 

Of course, to the extent academic en- 


Basically, the aim of my 
article was to point out that 
the AIDS epidemic, rather 
than being a scourge, is a 
welcome development in the 
inevitable reduction of 
human population. Welcome, 
because unlike nuclear war, 
mass starvation or ecological 
catastrophe, the disease only 
affects humanity. It therefore 
holds out the possibility of de- 
creasing human population 
to a level compatible with an 
intact biosphere. 

vironmentalism does help protect 
wilderness, it is to be commended. But 
it always seems to draw back when the 
question of human life is involved, since 
it is still linked to our culture’s imp ossi- 
ble attempt to place humarTexistence 
above its ecological context. And here 
it sTTowiTTt'seTfto be "simply a step or 
two above mainstream environmen- 
talism’s desire to save wilderness for 
recreation and pharmaceutics. 

Beyond this ethical question, how- 
ever, the suggestion in the term “eco- 
fascism,” that radical environmentalism 
is a malicious ideology at odds with 
human welfare, is wrong for all the right 
reasons. As I said in my articl e, only 
a drastic decrease in human population 
will insure the ecological integrity of 
the planet, and from a biocentric per- 
spective, this is the issue — not social 
justice or Third World politics. But this 
inevitable reduction (if it occurs m a 
manner that doesn’t drag down the bio- 
sphere with it) will also resolve the crit- 
ical pi-oblems blighting modern exis : 
TenceTTf will mean the end to industrial 
tyranny which controls every aspect of 
our lives, which determines how we 
work and where we live and even what 
we think. It will disintegrate the central 
powers that make total war, toxic 
wastes, and human bondage possible. 
Does this thesis show a lack of concern 
for the poor and powerless? To the con- 
trary, it sees poverty as an invention 
of hierarchical societies, whose afflu- 
ence requires it. There are no poor 
people in hunter-gatherer com- 
munities, because no one has the power 
to control the resources which the 
wilderness freely provides. Puttingrthe 
defens e of wilderness ahead ofhuman 
welfare is, paradoxically, the only true 
way to pro mote human w elfar e. 

What academic environmentalists 
often call human welfare really means 
the concerns of industrial societies. A 
decrease in human population would be 
bad for technological culture, in which 
loss ofhuman life means loss of markets, 
and loss of workers means a decrease 
in productivity. Radical environmen- 
talism invites us" to look beyond the 
axiologies of modem civilization, to see 
that humans are subject to the same 
ecological constraints as deer, and that 
the operations of those constraints 
make" real freedom possible. Not the 
freed()m “granted” by the powerful in 
constitutions and social contracts “for 
our own benefit,” but freedom to be left 
alone, to dwell in a world not reduced 
to economic value, beyond the constant 
administration of life which civilization 
represents. Only wilderness can offer 
this freedom, not the rarefied ethics of 
academics who defend the culture which 
propagates their prestige, and whose 
concern for the poor is limited to getting 
them higher-paying jobs. 

I’m disappointed, though not sur- • 
prised, that “Alien-Nation” stumbled 
into the intellectual contradiction of 
supporting hierarchical society on this 
issue. Sure, the writers are for anarchy; 
but when it comes to an epidemic, they’d 
have government and industry find a 
cure fast. Like the academic environ- 
mentalists, they want the benefits of 
technology, but not the systematieally- 
destructive consequences. I want 
neither Most radical environmentalists 
I know want neither. If this be fascism, 
then you can keep your corporate demo- 
cracy, and I’ll goose step to the nearest 
wilderness, preferably on some narrow, 
winding deer path that leads nowhere 
in particular, but far enough away from 
anywhere so that whatever I do is of 


no value to anyone, except perhaps at 
mating season. 

Miss Ann Thropy, artist, singer, 
academic, and proud parent of a young 
girl, has bravely endured the distinction 
of being the third most often verbally 
attacked writer in Earth First! 

GROW UP 
LEFTISTS: 

An Open Letter 
To Leftists 

by Jamie Sayen 

As one who came to the Earth First! 
movement with a long background of 
leftist activities, I am bored and fed up 
with leftist attacks on Earth First!, 
deep ecology, and environmentalism. 
Leftists and Neanderthals are fighting 
the same enemy, but many elements of 
the left are too blind, enamored of their 
own rhetoric, or anthropocentric to 
realize it. Nuclear energy, nuclear war, 
US involvement in rainforest destruction 
in Latin America. . . with one exception, 
any issue the left champions can, if 
viewed from an appropriate vantage 
point, be seen as an issue of ecology. 
The left is fighting the evils of nature- 
estranged culture despite the fact that 
many elements of the left seem incapable 
of seeing this. 

The one exception is in the area of 
human-centeredness. EF! clearly does 
not support the right of humans to 
destroy the planet to earn their bread. 
We call for the cessation of all ecocidal 
practices, though it does not follow that 
we want people to starve. There are a 
myriad of healing tasks available for 
people to begin to reverse our culture’s 
assault on the planet. Workers whose 
ecologically unsound jobs should be 
abandoned can find work aplenty in the 
fields, forests, and waterways of our 
land, nursing and atoning for our cul- 
ture’s violence against nature. 

This appeal is to caring and wise lef- 
tists (anthropocentric dogmatists can 
continue their trek to oblivion): read 
Brian Tokar’s The Green Alternative: 
Creating an Ecological Future (R and 
E Miles, San Pedro, 1987, $7.95). 
Brian’s brief, well-written introduction 
to Green politics in Turtle Island dem- 
onstrates how leftist politics and deep 
ecological values can merge in a Green 
outlook and how issues of the left, when 
viewed from a global vantage point, are 
recognized as ecological issues. 

It is childish (and typical of some lef- 
tist, intellectual, masterbatory de- 
bates) for elements of the left to con- 
tinue to pretend that wilderness is un- 
important, and that we must worry 
about the starving billions rather than 
Mother Earth. EFlers do care about 
the victims of the population crisis, and 
they see their suffering as one more as- 
pect of the planetary crisis. 

If leftists care about ending planetary 
misery, they’d best wake up. Brian 
Tokar is awake; he’s a leftist; and he 
has produced an important book. Let’s 
stop to this ego-gratifying in-fighting 
and j oin forces to put Ayatollahs Raygun 
and Gorby on history’s compost heap. 

Jamie Sayen, author of the highly 
acclaimed Princeton University Press 
book, Einstein In America, was one of 
the many leftists who helped rekindle 
environmentalism in the ’70s, by or- 
ganizing Earth Day at Princeton. 


Letters . . . 

Continued from page S 

former as Marxists and the latter as 
ecologists. This is grossly inaccurate. 
The primary orientation of the Realists 
is not Marxist, but should rather be de- 
scribed as moderate reformist. The 
Realists do not want to abolish 
capitalism; they favor maintaining the 
status quo, provided that there will be 
greater emphasis on environmental and 
social reforms. They believe that in 
order to become politically successful, 
the Greens must adhere to the concepts 
of credibility and compromise, and that 
they must engage in coalitions with the 
Social Democrats. The Fundamen- 
talists, on the other hand, have flatly 
ruled out coalition-building, which they 
believe would lead to a co-optation of 
their positions. 

The conflict between these two fac- 
tions, however, is not a matter of an- 
thropocentrism versus deep ecology, 
which is the impression conveyed by 
Chim Blea. Ecology has ceased to be 
a major issue among the German 
Greens. Discussions of topics such as 
natural diversity, a biocentric 
paradigm, the intrinsic value of wilder- 
ness, and bioregionalism are never 
heard, at least not in public. Instead, 
the two factions are engaged in trench 
warfare and dogmatic nitpicking over 
such anthropocentric issues as whether 
they should form coalitions with other 
parties, whether West Germany should 
completely withdraw from NATO, and 
whether nuclear power should be aban- 
doned immediately or gradually. Also, 
there seems to be a feminist rebellion 
within the greens now, with Green 
women attacking “dominant macho 
roles” in their own party. These exam- 
ples demonstrate that social, peace, and 
women’s issues prevail over truly ecolog- 
ical and biocentric concerns among both 
factions. 

As to Marxist tendencies within the 
Greens, the situation is exactly the 
reverse of Ms. Blea’s analysis. There 
are many former Marxists and leftists 
among the Fundamentalists, rather than 
among the Realists. For instance, a vocal 
leader of the Fundamentalists faction of 
the Greens in the city state of Hamburg, 
Thomas Ebermann, was active ih the 
Marxist-oriented student movement of 
the late 60s and has retained most of 
his leftist positions. 

Peter Zmyj 

Munich, West Germany 

Chim Blea replies: Thank you, Peter, 
for setting me straight on the conflict 
within the German Greens. I obviously 
misunderstood the situation. Despite 
my misunderstanding of the German 
situation, it still seems to me that the 
motivation for the various attacks on 
Earth First! , Deep Ecology, and. Green 
Spirituality come from an attempted 
Redgreen putsch here in the states. 

Dear SFB 

Yes! Yes — to what that “Eco-brute” 
Foreman writes in Whither Earth 
First!. The points he makes define the 
broad philosophy that drew me to EF!. 
Foreman has a way of lucidly present ing 
points that I have been spouting for 
years in tirades to my wife (to her 
amusement) and parents and in-laws (to 
their horror). IfEF! “mellows” or backs 
away from its radical image I will be 
disappointed and will look elsewhere for 
people who continue to share what was 
its original view, expressed in the 
parameters listed by Foreman. Keep 
the hot chiles in. 

Scott Smith 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

continued on page 21 
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Deep Ecology and Its Critics 



by Bill Devall 


If attacks indicate that a social- 
philosophical movement is important, 
then the deep, long-range ecology 
movement has arrived as an important 
force on the American intellectual 
scene. As yet no New York intellectual 
guru has published an expose of deep 
ecology and Earth First! in the New 
York Review of Books, but an assort- 
ment of feminists, anarchists, leftists, 
marxists and humanistic philosophers 
have published long and steamy diatribes 
and denouncements of deep ecology and 
Earth First!. 

Criticisms of “green” philosophy have 
been published in Europe, Canada, and 
Australia for several years. These criti- 
cisms from the left have only recently 
begun in America. For several years, 
however, some feminists have been at- 
tacking deep ecology theorists, including 
Naess, Sessions, Snyder and Devall, as 
sexist pigs. 

In 1987, anarchists-leftists-marxists, 
led by Murray Bookchin, launched an 
attack on deep ecology. (This essay will 
address anarchists, leftists, and marxists 
simply as “leftists.” Admittedly this is an 
over-simplification, as persons of these 
camps hold diverse views. However, the 
criticisms of deep ecology coming from 
anarchists, marxists, leftists, and to a 
lesser extent feminists are similar 
enough to warrant addressing the 
critics as a group. Also for the sake of 
simplicity, this essay will address 
feminist critics as a group, although, 
again, this is an over-simplification; 
feminism includes many strains of 
thought, many of which are compatible 
with deep ecology.) Critics have called 
supporters of deep ecology and Earth 
First! fascists, sexists, racists, and mis- 
anthropes. 

Activists in Earth First! and related 
movements don’t write long, obtuse ar- 
ticles for small, scholarly journals. In 
discussions, however, they have added 
their own criticisms of some deep ecol- 
ogy theorists, suggesting that they are 
effete, academic wimps because they 
have not engaged in civil disobedience, 
direct action and other activities lead- 
ing to arrest and imprisonment. This 
essay will show that both the philosophi- 
cal and the direct action aspects of deep 
ecology are important. 

Murray Bookchin, in recent articles, 
attacked Taoism, Buddhism, Martin 
Heidegger, Arne Naess, George Ses- 
sions, Bill Devall, Dave Foreman and 
ecologists including Paul Ehrlich and 
William Catton, Jr. After firing pot- 
shots at this array of distinguished ideas 
and assorted writers, Bookchin dismis- 
sed the deep, long-range ecology move- 
ment as “eco-la-la.” 

Neither the feminist critics nor the 
leftists show much of a sense of humor, 
and they write such long, pedestrian 
articles, it is hard to know where to 
begin in response. Picking my way 
through the verbal assaults, personal 
attacks, nonsense, and rubbish, I feel 
like a bom again dumpster diver looking 
for pearls of wisdom among the trash. 

In developing a dialogue with critics 
of deep ecology, I think it important to 
maintain cordial relationships. Well-in- 
tended, articulate, honest questions can 
contribute to better arguments. An 
open, constructive dialogue is conducive 
to clarifying our philosophy. Yet, 
philosophical arguments are only part 
of the deep ecology movement. Practic- 
ing deep ecology includes affirming our 
identification and solidarity with wild 
nature. It is doub tful that cr itics of deep.. 

ecology u ndersta nd the. . -meaning -of- 

d eep ecolog y unle^...they_-touch..Jhe. - 
earth in what'Gary Snyder calls the 
“real work” of deep ecology. The “real 

with 


work” includes connecting with our 
roots through direct action. Direct ac- 
tion includes deep ecology rituals, 
dwelling in place (bioregionalism), de- 
fending ecosystems, and restoring 
human damaged ecosystems. 

In intellectual discussions, a slogan 
for the deep ecology movement could 
be “let us listen together” rather than 
the more common “let us argue against 
each other.” Part of the subjectivism 
and egoism OfTnofiefn soaeties is the 


In my encounters with feminists and 
leftists in Canada, Australia, Mexico 
and the US, I have usually been con- 
fronted rather than questioned. Con- 
frontation, diatribe, denouncing com- 
rades and factionalism are characteris- 
tics of the leftist movements. Attacks 
by some leftists indicate that the deep 
ecology movement is considered a new 
boy on the block, and a turf war has 
erupted. Deep ecology theorists seek 
cooperation and have no interest in a 
turf war. 

Some comments concerning deep 
ecology border on paranoia. Richard 
Hofstadter in his classic essay “the 
paranoid style in American politics” con- 
cluded thatjoaranoia is the quintessence 
of American politics.'Throughout Amer- 
ican history there have been popular 
theories alleging conspiracies including 
Jewish conspiracies, Catholic con- 
spiracies, commie conspiracies and 
more recently environmental 
conspiracies. 

A true paranoid person, of course, dis- 
trusts everyone. When in doubt, attack. 
Murray Bookchin in some of his recent 
articles includes such a long list of polit- 
ically incorrect sinners that it is unclear 
if he wants to put everyone else on the 
defense or wants environmentalists to 
respond to his agenda rather than the 
agenda of deep ecology. 

Before commenting on criticisms 
which I feel bear merit, I would like to 
review the deep ecology movement both 
for critics of the movement and for sup- 
porters confused by the attacks on deep 
ecology. 

DEEP, LONG-RANGE ECOLOGY 
MOVEMENT: Deep ecologists and 
their critics generally agree that major 
reconstruction of society is necessary. 
I think they also agree that paranoia, 
cynicism and nihilism are dominant 
characteristics of many persons 
socialized in modern society. Writers 
such as Wendell Berry have called our 
environmental crisis a crisis of charac- 
ter and culture. 

E»eep ecology theorists seek funda- 
merital 'reconstruction of metaphysics 
and ontology. They are inspired by the 
science of ecology^ which has been called 
a “sijbyersiye_science” because it chal- 
lenges some of the basic assumptions 
underlying the dominant methodology 
of modern science. Deep ecolog ist^, 
however, not. limiting 'themselves to sci- 
en tific modes 


~ oT d iscourse, seek 

ecosophy, or earthy wisdom, and aim for 
psychologicaFreconstrucEion and social 
reconstruction of our worldview. 

Arne Naess has repeatedly stated 
that we need not fight over “ultimate 
norms,” ultimate religious or 
philosophical beliefs. Such fights have 
been the bane of many social move- 
ments. For example, when some 
feminists insist that men must become 
feminists before they can be deep 
ecologists and that feminism is “deeper 
than deep ecology,” they take a purist 
position. “Ultimate beliefs,” Naess 
says. 


corresp 
statements. 

"Beep ecology occurs at a second level. 


Tendency to take an'ideological positiorp 
ancT~d eferid~f it 'against' ail perceived 
attacks. 
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Supporters of deep ecology can hold dif- 
ferent “ultimate beliefs” in religion and 
philosophy. Pers ons can wor Ip from. dif- 
ferent p hilosophi cal positions -tcLa.deep 
e colog y' position. Naess calls his own 
deep ecology position “ Ecosophy ..T”, 
(the T stands for his hut in the moun- 
tains of Norway), and emphasizes two 
norms of deep ecology — biocentrism 
and Self-realization. These are ex- 
tremely abstract norms and must be ar- 
ticulated with great care. 

Formal articulation of deep ecology 
positions is only one aspect of the deep, 
long-range movement. Naess is more in- 
terested in how people experience the 
world — what meaning we find in dwell- 
ing in this Earth. Deep ecology is not 
a sect or ideology. ^ MorF'thuTrgnything , 
ifisa process of returning to our roots, 
t lle~rear~ rneaning of “radical ecology.” 
"Deep ecologists strive for strong iden- 
tification with our bioregion or the ecos- 
phere or Earth, in contrast to narrow 
identification with our ego. Our ego is 
the messenger to the outside, to friends 
and enemies. . Egoism confuses the me s- 
senger w ith the rpesgaga.— -with_iitir_ 
self." 

we have broad and deep identifica- 
tion, then the self is strong but perme- 
able, like the surface of a pond, to use 
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a famous phrase coined by Paul 
Shepard. If we cultivate such identifica- 
tion then we may experience empat hy 


mpa t 

with other aspects of this broad Self 
We begin to defendour bioregion as part 
01 


Some leftists would label what I just 
said “philosophical gossip” and ask that 
we get back to the real definition — 
political definition — of reality. Naess 
has said that deep ecology, to him, is 
not mystical. I find qiysUcalapprpaches 
to be. compatible with the intuition of 
deep ecology, but not necessary, I think 
we can get to the roots of our dilemmas 
by looking at our psychology and our 
images of nature. 

Marxists^ and many contemporary 
philosophers^.... lake . ..a decidedly 


if we, and countless other species, are 
to survive grace fully, j 
Some deep ecology theorists such as 
Neil E vemden (The Natural Alien) and 
Erazim Kohak ( The Ember and the 
Stars) take a phenomenological appro- 
ach to exploring deep experience, an 
approach bitterly denounced by Book- 
chin and some of his associates. 
Evemden points to a central feature of 
the deep ecology movement, the search^ 
for meaning in an age of nihilismT Why, 
Evdrnden asks, do we allow the gossip 
of experts to seem more real t han our 
own immediate experience? W hy do w e 


materialist view of Nature.: Nature is a 
collection of natural resources. Humans 
have the ability to manipulate natural 
resources with their technology. Hu- 
mans are a part of nature. Therefore 
human manipulation is natural. Human 
welfare is more important than the wel- 
fare of other species. Therefore we 
should develop natural resources to 
serve the needs of the billions of people 
on this earth. This, in oversimplified 
form, is the argument I hear from many 
leftists. 

Deep ecologists assert that we can 
experience aspects of Nature deeply, 
through our intuition. Nature is mor e., 
than a collection of natural resources. 
As' ecologist Barry Commoner said, in 
his laws of ecology, “nature is not only 
mo re com plexjbhan we know, it may b? 
m ore complex' than we can know.” 

I am reminded of the passage from 
the classic Taoist statement, Tao Te 
Ching, “the Tao that can be named is 
not the Tao.” We are embedded in the 
“great mystery,” in the Tao. 

A ndrew McLaughlin in his essay on 
“Images and (EfhTcs of Nature” (En- 
vironmental Ethics, winter 1985) re- 
views Native American, Buddhist and 
other images of nature and concludes 
that we should look s ympathetically at 
th ese “oth er realities,” other, that is to 
dominant materialist visions of the mod- 
em West. 

“The ecolo gical image of natu re offers 
a mo re* comprehensive framework 
within which the successes of modem 


s cience^as well as the inereasing’fallure 
of (be project of dominating nature, can 
be comprehended. The Buddhist image 
of nature, "while continuous with the 
ecological in its emphasis upon inter- 
dependence, moves beyond a causal 
orientation to point to a synchronic and 
preconceptual experience. The image of 
nature as an interconnected web pro- 
vides a basis for revisioning nature in 
a way which might lead to more joyful 
and sustainable patterns of being 
human with the Earth. The patterns of 
thought and action which have brought 
us to this point are among the roots of 
the problem and need to be transformed 


accept a narrow scien tific view of nature 
rather than a meaningful, valuable view 
of nature?" 

“~Ih Kiswritings, Naess encourages all- 
around maturity in people. Discovering 
and exploring our ecological self is part 
of the process of cultivating maturity. 
People can have very mature attitudes 
in politics or family life but be be very 
immature in Earth wisdom. In our mod- 
em society with its deemphasis on di- 
rect contacts with nat ure, the deep ecol- 
ogy movement must emphasize self-in- 

nat ure. — — 

"'We engage in what Gary Snyder calls 

the “re al work” more fully if we are part 
of a sympathetic community. Religi- 
ously based communities, such as 
Buddhist Sanghas, provide a stable 
tradition within which we might redis- 
cover our roots. 

Leftists have much to learn from 
Naess’ writings on “mixed com- 
munities” of humans and other species 
and from AklmDeonokfa JJand ethi c” 
— an ethic which enlarged the definition 
of community to encompass the land 
and all its inhabitants. Leopold, much 
admired by deep ecologists, is rarely, 
if ever, mentioned by Bookchin and only 
mentioned by feminist critics when they 
question his early fascination with hunt- 
ing (which he later gave up for exploring 
with his eyes). 

Bookchin is concerned with the rise 
of hierarchy while feminists focus on the 
rise of patriarchy as a form of social 
organization and domination. Bookchin 
has carried the torch for communalistic, 
socialist, traditions. Communities based 
on these traditions hold great hope for 
fulfilling human potential. 

In their relations with other move- 
ments, deep ecology theorists have 
been more inclusive than exclusive. 
They tend to play the “believing game” 
rather than the “doubting game.” The 
first rule of the believing game is to 
ask: “how much can I believe based on 
my own experience?” The first rule of 
the doubting game is to ask: “how much 
can I doubt and criticize?” Bookchin and 
his associates play the doubting game 
well, but do not affirm. 

.Sup porters of deep ecology tend 


show their vulnerability and openness. 
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Openness and vulnerability as charac- 
ter traits do not mean weakness or pass- 
ivity. An open, vulnerable person can 
be alert and attuned, absorbing and de- 
flecting negative attacks as in Aikido. 

There is a place in the deep ecology 
movement for m any kinds o f real wo rk.. 
Those who deiend forests by standing 
in front of bulldozers or climbing trees 
which corporations want to log are de- 
fending the forest as if it were a part 
of their own flesh. Every person ar- 
rested in direct action needs several 
other people working in support func- 
tions — logistics, media, fund raising, 
legal work. Any direct action campaign 
can fail if any of these tasks is poorly 
executed. 

Affinity groups are a key aspect of 
the EF! movement. These are truly 

o r egotism. An archy is a self-regul ating 
system. WthouFcentral authority or 
hierarchy, a sbciarmovement relying on 
an anarchistic form of organization re- 
quires that each person and each affin- 
ity group work from an ethical basis 
and consider all consequences of their 
actions. Ecological resistance is com- 
plimented by the positive task of build- 
ing ecologically aware communities. 

Deep ecology theorists engage in the 
tasks of criticizing the dominant social 
paradigm, asking deeper questions, 
pointing to failures of techno-industrial 
civilization. They also engage in the 
positive tasks of constructing different 
visions of reality and of presenting 
ecotopian visions of harmony between 
humans and the rest of Nature. 

Some supporters of deep ecology 
work in reform environmental groups 
bringing deep ecology arguments into 
their work. Some supporters are work- 
ing to develop a deep ecology awareness 
in church organizations. 

All work in the movement is impor- 
tant. We support each other in whatever 
aspects of the movement in which each 
engages. 

Having reviewed the framework of 
the deep ecology movement, I will com- 
ment on a critique of industrial society, 
the rights of nature, feminist attacks, 
the population problem, and Bookchin’s 
vision of social ecology. Although this 
will not not cover all criticisms aimed 
at deep ecology, it will cover those which 
deep ecologists should perhaps heed 
most. 

CAUSES OF THE ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CRISIS: Some critics of deep ecol- 
ogy assert that thus far deep ecology 
theorists have not presented a coherent 
critique of industrial society and have 
not explored the social-political causes 
of the environmental crisis. Feminists 
point to their extensive exploration of 
the history of patriarchal society (for 
example, Elizabeth Dodson Gray, Patri- 
archy as a Conceptual Trap) and domi- 
nation of women and nature. Marxists 
point to the dialectic method, and 


anarchists-communalists to Bookchin’s 
brilliant exploration of the origins of 
hierarchy (The Ecology of Freedom). 

I have been trained as a sociologist, 
and I enjoy political economy. I recom- 
mend that my students read Alan 

t: From. 
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In their action campaigns, many local 
EF! groups have exposed political- 
economic connections such as the “ham- 
burger connection” between fast food 
chains and cattle raised on deforested 
lands in Central America, use of “junk 
bonds” by financial wizard Charles Hur- 
witz to finance the take-over of Pacific 
Lumber and then to clearcut the last 
privately owned stands of primeval red- 
wood forests, and the politics of 
uranium mining. In Australia, Ian 
Penna has investigated the logging in- 
dustry ( Australia’s Timber Industry: 
Promises and Performance, 1987). 

It is true, however, tha t dee p_ecol.Qgy_ 
theorists^ have been less interested in 
political economy and more interested 
in the causes of anthropocentrism. An 
“early article by George Sessions, pub- 
lished in the Humboldt Journal of So- 
cial Relations (1974), was entitled “An- 
thropocentrism and the Environmental 
Crisis.” Some deep ecologists have 
traced the environmental crisis to 
Judeo-Christian traditions while others 
have focused on Greek thought. Martin 
Heideggerjexplored what he called a 
MsEory" of being and sought inspiration 
in pre-Socratic philosophers. Heideg- 
ger saw the q uestion of technology as 
anjmtological question “rather than a 
more shallow anthropological question. 
Utilizing suggestions in the work of 
human ecologist Paul Shepard ( The Sa- 
cred Paw), Dave Foreman has 
suggested the slogan “back to the 
Pleistocene.” 

Many deep ecologists have been less 
interested in developing a critique of 
industrial society than in finding ways 
to reconnect with our roots. Gary 
Snyder writes extensively about “the 
old ways” in Buddhism and Native 
American religions. Dolores 
LaChapelle reconnects through Taoism 
and teaches Tai Chi in her mountain fast- 
ness in Silverton, Colorado. Roshi Ait- 
ken brings ancient Buddhist practices 
to Americans and explores the paths 
of the 13th century zen monk, Dogen, 
and deep ecology. He follows Dogen’s 
statement, “To study the Way is to 
study the self.” Arne Naess explores 
the self as part of the Great Self 
(Atman). John Seed and Joanna Macy, 
in their Council of All Beings, explore 
the whole evolutionary history of 
humankind emerging from, but not 
apart from, reptiles. 

Jamake High water in The Primal 
Mind: Vision and Reality in Indian 
America calls for the “Altamira connec- 
tion.” The magnificent Stone Age mur- 
als on the walls of caves in Spain and 
France demonstrate the continuous up- 


welling of spiritual consciousness. “Al- 
tamira does not represent the past; nor 
is it a nostalgic vision of ’better and 
simpler’ times. Contrarily, Altamira is 
the bloom of that marvelous combina- 
tion of recognitions, abstractions and 
solutions to human problems which 
takes place in the brain and which . . . 
lights the way toward constant renewals 
of the ever-present immediacy of 
experience.” 

Deep ecology theorists tend to see 
the whole path of Western philosophy 
since Plato (except for a few mavericks 
such as Spinoza) as leading to a dead 
end. Deep ecology has been called the 
reconstruction of meaning in an age of 
nihilism. In contrast to deep ecologists, 
leftists — having rejected the spiritual 
and the fact that whales, trees and 
cougars could have consciousness differ-: 
ent from but not inferior to that of hu- 
mans — are left with a materialist, “nat- 
ural resources” definition of nature. 

Deep ecologists tend to accept the 
statement by anthropologist Loren 
Eiseley that we must b e_our_own“last 
magician .” If humans are to overcome 
their alienation from nature and the 
growing dis-ease and meaningless of 
our lives, we wi ll require “. . . t he act 
of a truly great magician, the manjeap- 
a ble of tra nstorminp- hup self Fnr what 
i ncrea singly, is required _ofman is that 
he pursue the paradox of return . . . (but) 
m an doesTnot, wish to retrace his steps 
down to the margins of th e reed s and 
peer withmTlest by some magic he be 
permanently r ecapf uredi Ihste’acT men 
]j refef fdTii'deln cities of their own de- 
vising." Since Eiseley wrote that (19705, 
intl'easing numbers of people have 
ceased hiding in cities and have joined 
the deep ecology movement. 

RIGHTS: Some critics object to the 
use of the term ‘rights’ by deep 
ecologists. If a tree has equal rights 
with a human, critics ask, aren’t we com- 
mitting murder when we fell a tree? 

The difficulty, it seems, in speaking 
of ‘rights’ is that many people trained 
in western philosophy interpret ‘rights’ 
in terms of natural rights theory and 
the doctrine of universal human rights 
extended to include other animals. 
Many deep ecologists recognize the in- 
adequacies of the term ‘rights’, but em- 
ploy the concept, nevertheless, in an at- 
tempt to convey the meaning of 
biocentrism. 

Arne Naess has been careful to use 
‘rights’ as a metaphor and highly 
abstract ultimate norm. All beings hav e 
a “right” to life, inprinciple. In practice, 
humans must kill some beings in order 
tdTiveT Froperly understood, the prin- 
clple’of biocentric equality means that 
humans are “mem bers of the biotic com- 
munity, noF masters. Rather than use 
tFFTerfr~fright57'T prefer to speak of 
the “inherent wort h” of all beings. 
Other philosophers discuss respect for 
nature or the inherent dignity of ani- 
mals. Aldo Leopold uses integrity as 
his basic ■principle) His lamTelBac is a 
powerf ul stat ement? .-i thing is right 
when it tends to protect the integrity, 
stability, and diversity of the biotic com- 
munity. It is wrong when tends other- 
wise. 

Native Americans use the phrase,rijll_ 
my relatives” to refer to their sense of 
“ftifisKip with bears, eagles, and other 
beings. When we honor our animal and 
plant “relatives,” we invoke the 
metaphor of a family. Some critics of 
deep ecology might object to the 
metaphor of biotic family, however, be- 
cause of the historical association of 
family in European culture with 
patriarchy. 

In sum. _our_i anguage has so m uch- 
ba ggage of anthropocentric philosophy 
that it is difficult to express the intui- 
tion of deep ecology without inviting 
misinterpretation. Poets are able to call 
up meaning through metaphor and poe- 
tic expression. I suggest that persons 
sympathetic to deep ecology read works 
by Gary Snyder, D.H. Lawrence, 
Robinson Jeffers, and Kenneth Re- 
xroth. 

FEMINIST CRITICISMS: 

Feminists chide deep ecology theorists 
for a sin of omission — namely, that 
they have not discussed gender as an 
important variable. Men and women ex- 
perience the world differently, some 
feminists claim, and women are closer 
to nature than men. I agree there is 
compelling evidence that women, at 
least women in America, experience the 
world differently than men. Jessie Ber- 
nard (The Female World), Carol Gilligan 


Feminists and deep 
ecologists have much to dis- 
cuss, including reasons for 
the failure of feminism to 
become infused with an 
ecofeminist philosophy. 

(In A Different Voice), Marilyn French 
(Beyond Power: On Women, Men and 
Morals), and other writers present evi- 
dence that women view relationships 
and morality in the context of 
attachment. 

Although different genders may have 
different ways of viewing nature, the 
difference does not mean that one gen- 
der is superior. Furthermore, gender, 
sexual identity, and social roles are dif- 
ferent social psychological concepts. 
Woman do not all share a common view 
of nature. Some feminists can be faulted 
for their inadequate theory of gender 
and for ignoring gay roles in different 
societies. 

Feminists have raised the issue of 
gender in the discussion of deep ecol- 
ogy. They can help explore the variety 
of ways that erotic attraction can bond 
people to each other outside of conven- 
tional heterosexual marriage and bond 
people of different genders to a broader 
and deeper identification with Nature 
(Tao or Great Self). 

Dolores LaChapelle, who does not 
call herself a feminist, explores some 
of these themes from a deep ecology 
position in her compelling essay “Sacred 
Lands, Sacred Sex.” Patsy Hallen 
(“Making Peace With The Environ- 
ment: Or Why Ecology Needs 
Feminism") concludes ecologists and 
feminists need each other in order to 
bring a reversal of malestream values, 
a revolution in economic priorities, a 
peace force for a . sustainable society, 
and the ecological reconstruction of 
society. 

Feminists and deep ecologists have 
much to discuss, including reasons for 
the failure of mainstream feminism to 
become infused with an ecofeminist 
philosophy. In a recent article entitled 
“Beyond Gender Difference: To a 
Theory of Care” (Signs, 1987), Joan. 
Tronto recognizes the limitations of a 
gender specific moral theory and calls 
for a theory of caring which builds on 
specific experiences. 

Walter L. Williams in his highly 
acclaimed book, The Spirit and the 
Flesh: Sexual Diversity in American 
Indian Culture, explores the persistent 
and widespread role of the berdache. 
Many American Indian tribes allowed 
and provided for males to assume a ber- 
daehe (not-male, not-female) role. Ber- 
dache were socially and economically in- 
corporated into family and community 
and many tribes gave them special re- 
ligious and ceremonial roles. Wiliams 
suggests that “we can look to institu- 
tions like the berdache for new ways of 
thinking about sexual variance, love be- 
tween persons of the same sex, and flex- 
ibility in gender roles. We can see from 
the berdache that friendship is just as 
important a value as family and that 
such emotions and tendencies erotically 
expressed are not unnatural.” 

The r enewed emphasis on _the_ 
feminine ’Tieips'LoTbalahce the overem- 
phasis on the masculine in our culture. 
Feminists, however, must be careful to 
teach their sisters in the women’s move- 
ment. The “new women” of the 1980s 
who sought self-fulfillment by becoming 
business executives or fighter pilots, 
and who never questioned the basic 
norms of corporations or the military-in- 
dustriaTcomplex made a mockery of 
femmist'"arguments. 

“Respecting the worth of males, 
females, gays, blacks — everyone re- 
gardless of ethnic group of gender or 
age — is an important step in develop- 
ment of all around maturity, and should 
be a common goal of deep ecologists and 
feminists. As Michael Zimmerman con- 
cludes in- his review of feminist criticism 
of deep ecology, “. . . feminism and deep 
ecology are consistent with those pro- 
grams aimed at transforming human 
life, since only such transformation can 
lead to a renewal of the humanity-na- 
ture relationship.” 

HUMAN POPULATION 

GROWTH: Some of the most vitriolic 
comments against deep ecology and 
Earth First! concern human population 
growth. Deep ecologists who advocate 
a decrease in human population have 
continued on page 20 
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been labeled racists, Malthusians, and 
misanthropists. 

Ed Abbey has been castigated for his 
articles advocating limits on immigra- 
tion to the US. I cannot speak for Abbey 
(or Dave Foreman or ecologists such as 
Paul Ehrlich), but I will make some com- 
ments on the leftist criticism. 

It is unclear how Bookchin and some 
leftists view the question of rapid popu- 
lation growth. Do they favor distribu- 
tion of information on birth control? Do 
they favor abortion or use of contracep- 
tives? Their criticisms refer to a conspi- 
racy of the ruling class to oppress the 
poor. Some critics fault deep ecologists 
for ignoring the work of Francis Lappe 
(Food First) which presents an argu- 
ment for more equal distribution of food 
in the world. 

What do leftists think of population 
control policies in the People’s Republic 
of China? That socialist government has 
the largest population of any nation in 
the world. China’s policy is directed to 
drastically reduce the birth rate by re- 
stricting each couple to no more than 
one child. Tactics used include commu- 
nity pressure to limit births and pres- 
sure on women to have abortions. Would 
leftists accept these policies in Mexico 
or the US? 

Mass internal migration, such as tried 
in Indonesia and Brazil, is no answer 
to problems created by rapid population 
growth. Development of rainforest in 
Brazil, Indonesia, Malaysia, or India — 
though often promoted in the name of 
land reform — will not solve the prob- 
lems created by rapid population 
growth. 

Population is, of course, only one of 
several key factors in the current de- 
bates over economic development, con- 
servation and wilderness preservation. 
Radical redefinition of economic de- 
velopment is advocated by many percep- 
tive writers, including E.F. 
Schumacher, and the recently released 
Brundtland Report (On Common 
Ground). Increasing consumption rates 
in developed nations and use of re- 
sources for military projects are factors 
which, like overpopulation, must be ad- 
dressed by deep ecologists and their 
critics. 

In a recent, unpublished article .fiiem 
Naess restates and justifies two state- 
ments which aroused the ire of leftists. 
“ The fl ourishing of human life and cul- 
tures is compatible "wTtFa substantially 
smaller huma n ' population?' ' “ The 
flourishing o f~nomKuman life requires 
such a decrease?’' 

Deep ecologists recognize that Earth, 
t he ecosphere, is inherently wort hyjyf? 
c onserv ation, independent, of any na r- 
row huma n interest. Many arguments 
for conservation "stress narrow human 
interests, which are important, such as 
human health. Deep ecologists use nar- 
rower arguments as well as arguments 
not tied to human interests. 

This view is not misanthropic but in- 
cludes 'compassion for all life. Neither 
Naess" rTor 'Dgvall has ever" suggested 
that AIDS is a blessing. AIDS is a ter- 
rible disease not to be wished on any- 
one. Reducing the rate of population 
growth by humane means is a correlate 
of the compassion encouraged by (he 
deep ecology movement. 

Naess is concerned with what he calls 
“ultimate goals of mankind” which he 
classifies as individual, social (com- 
munal), and cultural. Ultimate goals do 
have an instrumental aspect. Naess con- 
cludes, “looking back some'TKousand 
years, and imagining some futures, the 
conclusion seems to me rather certain: 
on the average no very g reat p opulation 
is require? in eaefTcuItureTOn the con- 
trary, huge numbers tend to reduce the 
m anifoTdT ’^FuKhermbre , “there are no 
ultimate goals of mankind the realiza- 
tion of which needs reduction of the rich- 
ness and diversity of life on Earth.” 

Naess concludes that realization of 
ecologically sustainable communities 
within which humans can achieve ulti- 
mate goals requires a smaller human 
population than at present. Humans can 
realize their ultimate goals without re- 
ducing biodiversity on Earth. 

CULTURE, CREATIVITY AND 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT: Book- 
chin deserves credit for bringing ecol- 
ogy into leftist discussions. His recent 
condemnation of deep ecology, however, 
and his attempt to use the dialectic pro- 
cess to show that evolution is leading 
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For Bookchin and his follow- 
ers, Earth is not sacred and 
real work is not to discover 
our deeper self but to change 
economic and political 
institutions. 

humans to become the rational, self-re- 
flective aspect of nature, comes close 
to “new age” thinking. Bookchin calls 
human culture “second nature” and as- 
serts that “second nature in an ecolog- 
ical society would be the actualization 
oTfirstTriature’s potentiality to achieve" 
mind and truth. Human intellectuatiori 
in an ecological society would thus 
‘foldback’ upon the evolutionary con- 
tinuum that exists in first nature. In 
this sense — and in this sense alone — 
second nature would thus become first 
nature rendered self-reflective, a think- 
ing nature that knows itself and can 
guide its own evolution — not an un- 
thinking nature that ‘seeks its own bal- 
ance’ through the ‘dynamics’ of ‘fluctu- 
ations’ and ‘feedback’ at the cost of need- 
less pain, suffering, and death.” 

Bookchin concludes that “...in fact, 
an ecological society would be a trans- 
cendence of both first nature and second 
nature into the new domain of a free 
nature, a nature that could reach the 
level of conceptual thought — in short, 
a nature that would willfully and think- 
ingly cope with conflict, contingency, 
waste, and compulsion. In this new syn- 
thesis, where first and second nature 
are melded into a free, rational, and 
ethical nature, neither first nor second 
would lose its specificity and integrity. 
Humanity, far from diminishing the in- 
tegrity of nature, would add the dimen- 
sion of freedom, reason, and ethics to 
first nature an d r aise ev olution to a level 
of self-reflexivity that has always been 
“latent in the very emergence of the nat- 
ure? wor ld.” 

Although avoiding the overtones of 
spiritual evolution, Bookchin’s state- 
ments sound similar to Teilhard’s 
evolutionary theories. Bookchin also 
comes close to the position of some biol- 
ogists who claim that humans have be- 
come “the business managers of evolu- 
tion.” Bookchin has practically nothing 
to sayfaboutbiiature in the sense the 
ecological movement is interested in. 
HeuiaaJttte_.br nothing to say about 
thejloudshingyof non-human life. 

' “Would Bookchin “ and his associates 
embrace genetic engineering as part of 
their transcendence of first nature? Do 
they consider conversion of complex 
primeval forests into tree plantations 
as transcendence into a new synthesis? 

Bookchin is outraged at what he calls 
the quietism and spirituality which 
“...afflicts a sizeable, often highly 
privileged sector of Euro-American so- 
ciety, notably human types so consumed 
by a ’Love’ of ’Nature’ and ’Life’ that 
they can easily ignore the needless but 
very real suffering and pain that exist 
in nature and society alike.” 

The deep ecology movement and 
Earth First! have been anything but 
quiet. Yet in addition to activism on en- 
vironmental issues, spiritual attune- 
ment in the sense of reclaiming our 
roots in sacred soil is an important as- 
pect of deep ecology. 

For Bookchin and his followers, Earth 
is not a sacred place. They do not seek 
to discover their broader and deeper 
self but to change economic and political 
institutions. 

Historically, the “student revolution” 
in Europe in the 1960s was largely mar- 
xist- and anarchist-inspired. In Naess’ 
book Ecology, Community, Lifestyle, 
especially early editions, marxism was 
extensively discussed. 

The “far left” in the late 1960s and 
early 70s tended to downplay ecology. 
A typical statement was, “ecology is not 
of interest for the European left.” But 
some leading figures incorporated ecol- 
ogy and others developed into highly 
devoted, direct action minded environ- 
mentalists. Their speech lost its marxist 
flavor, and their way of communication 
became less confrontational, embracing 
rather than excluding. 

ECOTOPIA: The Earth. for- Book, 
chin. is an arena w here “ human inter- 
vention into natural processes can be s 
as cre ative a s that of natural evolution 
itself.” In contrast, deep ecologists tend 
“ to be bioconservatives who seek to pre- 
serve the integrity, stability, and 
“beauty of the biotic community. Book- 
chin and his followers seem to be bio- 


technologists who think nature is im- 
proved by human works. 

The biotic community is evolving, of 
course. Evolution means death. Deep 
ecologists do not try to preserve every 
lifeform that exists now at any cost. 
Sometimes deep ecologists seek to pre- 
serve biotic communities which have 
been extensively manipulated by hu- 
mans, such as oak forests of California. 

Generally speaking, however, instead 
of more “creative interventions” into 
Earth processes, deep ecologists seek 
creative ways to reconnect with Nature 
through rituals, art, poetry, wilderness 
travel, and communion with their home- 
land. Deep ecologists seek to develop 
human potentials without impairing the 
integrity of ecosystems. Deep 
ecologists and EF! look to wilderness 
as areas of land health. 

PROGRESSIVE POLITICS AND 
DEEP ECOLOGY: Is it possible to 
build a coalition of progressives, anarch- 
ists, leftists, marxists, deep ecologists, 
bioregionalists, and feminists into a 
“green” movement (or political party) 
in the US? Can we all cooperate on spe- 
cific issues? Will Bookchin and his fol- 
lowers join EF! in chasing domestic cat- 
tle from public lands? Will they help pre- 
vent oil and gas development of the Arc- 
tic Wildlife Refuge? The experience of 
“green” movements in Europe during 
the 1970s and ’80s is not encouraging. 
Leftists have tended to be factionalized, 
doctrinaire, and threatening to many 
potential green supporters. However, 
even among European “greens,” a 
spiritual dimension has emerged in the 
1980s. 

Several years ago I felt there was 
much commonality between social ecol- 
ogy and deep ecology. Like Bookchin, 
I found political economy to be useful 
in explaining industrialized societies. 
However, whereas Bookchin sees no 
hubris or arrogance in human interven- 
tions in nature, I do. 

On specific campaigns it seems that 


strong alliances should be possible. Yet 
where were leftists and feminists in 
campaigns to reform the policies of the 
World Bank and in other campaigns to 
preserve rainforests? Will leftists and 
feminists join Earth First! in demon- 
strations against Forest Service 
policies? 

In 1850 Thoreau presented a slogan 
which has become a rallying cry for the 
deep ecology movement and EF!: “In 
wildness is the preservation of~EKe' 
world.” In the Age of Ecology we are 
still discovering deeper meaning for this 
slogan. Feminists and leftists have only 
begun to learn the lessons of ecology. 
When they present statements of 
ecosophy from their own traditions and 
experiences — personal experiences in 
the world of nature — then we will find 
common ground. 

However, if the “green” movement in 
the United States becomes just an ex- 
tension of old line leftist politics, then 
it will be added to the junk heap of leftist 
movements which have ignored the in- 
herent worth of Nature. If the “green” 
movement follows Murray Bookchiris 
social ecology we could find it in alliance 
with biotechnology, intense manage- 
ment of ecosystems and domestication 
of remaining wilderness. 


CRITICISMS OF DEEP ECOLOGY 

*Ariel Kay Salleh, “Deeper Than Deep Ecology: The Eco- 
Feminist Connection,” Environmental Ethics spring 1984. 
*Karen J Warren. “Feminism and Ecology: Making Connec- 
tions," Environmental Ethics spring 87. 

*Jim Cheney. “Eco-Feminism and Deep Ecology.” EE 
spring 87. 

*“How Deep Is Deep Ecology? A Challenge to Radical 
Environmentalism,” special issue of Fifth Estate fall 87. 

* Murray Bookchin. “Social Ecology Vs Deep Ecology,” 
Green Perspective summer 87. 

■’Bookchin. “Thinking Ecologically: A Dialectical Approach," 
Our Generation spring/summer 87. 


Bill Devall. co-author of Deep Ecology, is nearing 
completion of another book on this subject. 







Paul Watson Replies 
to Alien-Nation 


Why is it that every time a new move- 
ment begins, there continually emerge 
these academic nit-pickers with nothing 
better to do than criticize? With Earth 
First! we had a dynamic, no bullshit, 
let’s get off our asses and do something 
movement. And predictably, these 
wimps who have been raised on 
academic milquetoast come screaming 
in with their holier than thou pseudo 
eco leftist shit. Waggling their pens they 
take it upon themselves to police the 
movement for the establishment, while 
pretending to be opposed to the fucking 
establishment. 

Remember Jerry Rubin. He was one 
of those: a bloody academic revolutio- 
nary, who, after having his fun, retired 
to become a stock broker. For 20 years 
I have seen the peace and environmen- 
tal movements continually co-opted by 
people who spend a couple years in the 
movement before retiring to become 
Earth rapers. 

The pattern is always the same. Join 
an organization founded by people with 
vision and then expend your energies 
to warp that vision into some vague con- 
cept more appropriate to your thinking 
and lifestyle. This is the kind of bullshit 
that drove David Brower out of Friends 
of the Earth and hundreds of other 
people out of groups and movements 
they founded. Before you know it, the 


visionaries are replaced by reac- 
tionaries. It happened to Friends of the 
Earth, to Greenpeace, and if we do not 
take care it will happen to Earth First! 
if it has not already happened. 

How dare these Alien Nation wimps 
call Ed Abbey a racist for being a seeker 
and guardian of truth? Their sacred hu- 
manity is now five billion soon to be 
ten billion . . . The horror of the 
holocaust will be so disgustingly brutal 
that there is no way to imagine it. Yet 
these people criticize EF! for not ad- 
dressing the “imperialist and capitalist 
exploitation of the third world.” 

My heart does not bleed for the third 
world. My energies point toward saving 
the one world, the planet Earth which 
is being plundered by one species, the 
human primate. 

All human political systems de- 
veloped to date, be they right or left, 
are anthropocentric in philosophy and 
support the exploitation of the Earth. 
Do you think a whale cares whether the 
harpoon that shreds its bowels is a com- 
munist Soviet harpoon, a socialist 
Norwegian harpoon or a capitalist 
Japanese harpoon? It’s all the same. 

We need a new political philosophy. 
We need politics untainted by the smell 
of the left or the right or the in between. 
We don’t need liberals; we need lions. 
We don’t need conservatives and com- 
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EF! 

Foreman I think you’re wrong and 
you should leave EF! 

Why didn’t your ancestors stay in 
Europe and overthrow the Govt, there? 

Wy don’t you move back to Europe 
and start cleaning up and repairing the 
Earth from there. It would be a big 
help to us “Earth" First !ers (we are not 
boarders & war firsters like yourself!) 

You have no damn right to criticize 
Native Americans for overgrazing un- 
less you are living better yourself. Their 
overgrazing is nothing compared to the 
pesticides, plastics & fossil fuels your 
white gut consumes! 

Get a clue! Wake-up! 

Brian Haag 

Chicago, IL 

Dear Shit Fer Brains 

(I am what Spiro Agnew would have 
called an “effete snob,” and I like being 
able to write “Dear Shit fer Brains” as 
a greeting. The beer-swilling redneck 
image is a good antidote for some of us ! ) 

It was with great interest that I read 
the controversial opinions in the last 
issue of the Journal. My own is that 
Earth First! should remain the way it 
is . . . hopefully, beyond the level of poli- 
tics. What does it really matter whether 
we swing left or right when the whole 
world is going to hell in a handbasket? 
Humans care not a whit about any crea- 
tures except themselves and a few pets. 
I mean, take five intelligent, well edu- 
cated folks, sit them around a dinner 
table, and propose the idea that maybe 
there’s more to consider in a successful 
outcome than human values and objec- 
tives: they’ll stare at you wide eyed in 
wonder ... It has never occurred to 
them! Most people just haven’t been ex- 
posed to the idea that humans aren’t 
necessarily the center of it all. 

Meanwhile, the silly nomenclature of 
politics relates only to the human realm. 
(Granted, the American party system 
does dignify donkeys and elephants. . .) 
The world dialogue about political 
philosophy has done little to improve 
the general situation for man or beast. 
On a massive scale, all species are closer 
to extinction than they have been in 
eons. Let’s face it: arguments between 
left and right are what has the world 
by the balls right now to begin with. 

Given that fact, I suppose it’s only 
appropriate that such irrelevant skir- 
mishing among various factions should 
be able to upset the formidable Fore- 
man. I advise Dave not to lose too much 
sleep over it; if Earth First! has to cater 
to the whims of every whacky political 
splinter group, from Anarchists to 
Nazis, there will be little time for “Keep- 
ing it Wild.” There is plenty of room 
for both bleeding hearts and misan- 
thropes in the movement. Those who 

munists; we need cobras and chic- 
kadees. We don’t need socialists, we 
need swans. We sure as hell don’t need 
academics. Instead, we could do with 
more antelope. 

For all the rage against South Africa, 
do we ever stop to think that the entire 
human species is practising apartheid 
against the rest of the natural world. 
I say franchise the elephants first. 

Those who earnestly proclaim them- 
selves as concerned for the plight of the 
third world do little to fight for the 
rights of disenfranchised American na- 
tive people. Apartheid in America is ig- 
nored so that the liberals and marxists 
can concentrate on saving people over 
there. This way they never have to see 
the suffering that will result from their 
efforts of support. 

Overpopulation in Africa is destroy- 
ing the Africa’s ecosystem. A population 
that was 20 million only 100 years ago 
is now 400 million and growing. Thanks 
to DDT and quinine we have the famine 
in northeastern Africa. Thanks to ag- 
riculture we have ecological devasta- 
tion. Should we accept that it’s alright 
for black agriculture to destroy habitat? 
Should we accept that it’s alright for 
the Inuit of Alaska to wipe out the 
bowhead whale? If we protest, does this 
make us racists? And if the Alien Nation 
people think we are, should we care? I 
say we shouldn’t give their position a 
moment’s regard. Their philosophy is 
that of people who received all their 
learning from books. 

I fought side by side with the Oglala 
warriors at Wounded Knee. I have 


sincerely care about putting the Earth 
first will have the wisdom to provide 
to the movement what’s needed from 
their own perspective, be it that of a 
monkey wrencher, mediasedueer, 
rabblerouser, or number cruncher. 

Let’s make it simple: can’t we do our 
best and try to see the best in each 
other? There’s no time for quibbling, 
and at this point, actions speak louder 
than words. 

Travelling Tree 

Northern California 

Dear Dave 

Bingo! “Whither Earth First!” was 
right on the mark. Consider reproduc- 
ing it for distribution as an educational 
tool for local EF ! groups and contacts. 

Earth First! can only be effective if 
it maintains its focus on wilderness, 
public lands, and biodiversity in gen- 
eral. We’re diverse, yes. We’re rednecks, 
hippies, leftists, rightists, anarchists, 
misanthropes, humanitarians, atheists, 
pagans, Jews, even Christians and Re- 
publicans. But above all else, we’re 
Earth First!, pure and simple. It’s fine, 
of course, for individual Earth First!ers 
to pursue other causes and beliefs, out- 
side the EF! movement. But within our 
movement, religious and political 
dogma of any ilk are annoying and 
energy-draining diversions. That’s al- 
ways been the general consensus of EF! 
activists. So let’s cut through the crap 
and purge the unnecessary baggage. 
Let’s just get down to the business of 
saving Earth. 

Biocentrism forever, 

Howie Wolke 

Montana 

Dear SFB 

Alien- Nation’s criticisms of EF! hit 
the spot, especially concerning immig- 
ration policy and dealing with domestic 
poverty. I responded to an article about 
why the author left the Audubon Soci- 
ety and “10 easy steps to eco-topia,” 
which included moves that definitely 
discriminate the poor. It seems to me 
that if the eco-defense movement in- 
tends to be seen in a serious light, then 
it must curb its more rabid tendencies. 
A deep ecology movement must pay at- 
tention to the need to eliminate poverty 
and eco-destruction. 

I was told that my “humanistic” re- 
sponse to the “10 easy steps” elicited a 
“not again!” groan from the eco-defen- 
ders (so-called) who don’t want to hear 
it! Listen folks, ever since I first heard 
of EF! (1985), I’ve felt nothing but re- 
spect — and excitement — about many 
of the bold monkeywrenching actions — 
but let’s face it: if you can’t absorb mean- 
ingful criticism, then more alien-nated 
forces will walk out. Most of my energy 
is spent feeding and sheltering the 
urban/poor/homeless, which includes 
many that Mr. Abbey apparently has 
some heavy fascist attitudes about. I’d 


fense, as articulated by EF!, et al, but 
it won’t work if you can’t reciprocate. 
You talk a good “everything is con- 
nected” line, but many non-EF!ers live 
it far better than you do. I’d rather be 
an ally than a disgusted significant 
other — I’ll be watchin’ you. . . 

Thornton Kimes 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dear Dave 

Earth First! is certainly taking its 
share of shit from the pinkoes these 
days, and frankly, I’m not one bit sur- 
prised. I read the crap in the last EF! 
Journal and also George Bradford’s 
Fifth Estate that was sent to me. Very 
thoughtful stuff Bradford is discussing, 
certainly, but it’s leftist humanism 
through and through. It was inevitable 
that the liberals and leftists would turn 
out to be more strident adversaries of the 
EF! movement than the conservatives. 
They were drawn to EF! because of 
common concerns about industrialism, 
technology, and environmental quality. 
But when they finally figured out that 
EF! really does care more about bears 
than people, they went berserk with 
indignation. 

Your “Whither Earth First!” article 
was excellent and accurately sum- 
marized what EF! is and what it isn’t. 
I am certain that most EF!ers agree 
on your points, so there is no need for 
you to worry about being outside the 
mainstream of EF!. Every movement 
has its leaders, and they are needed. 
Don’t think of stepping aside. Keep EF! 
hard ass, and let the wimps step aside. 
If some people think this is fascist, so 
be it. Let other movements worry about 
the plight of disadvantaged humans — 
we have a more important job to do. This 
should not suggest that human misery 
and environmental destruction are un- 
related, but only that the latter problem 
is more fundamenta l. The main pro blem 
.with humans i s that they are doing~aI) 
toowell L-' 

Reed Noss 

Gainesville, Florida 

Dear Dave 

Let me first say that my discomfort 
with the EF! movement saddens me be- 
cause I think this movement is so impor- 
tant and I have so much respect for all 
of you. I do not agree that you are 
“fascist.” Those who bandy about such 
labels without understanding the mean- 
ing also use the term “anarchist” for 
“doing your own thing.” But while you 
aren’t fascist, in my opinion, you are 
developing what I feel are very danger- 
ous traits and some of them are found, 
not only in fascist movements, but also 
in the Left. Those who begin to see 
themselves as “leaders” always develop 
these traits to one degree or another 
ending often in Stalin, Hitler or Jones 
type tragedies. The movement becomes 
a religion, a religion that makes one 


comes more important than humanity, 
a religion that must prevail even at the 
expense of the human race. Sorry Dave, 
I’m a humanist. Guess that makes me 
a nerd, but I believe in protecting the 
Earth for the human race. Ever occur 
to you that survival of the race is an 
instinct and there is something incon- 
gruent in a death wish. No Kooi-Aid 
for me or my brothers and sisters pleez. 

Be careful of the need to lead. Be 
careful of seeing this as “your move- 
ment” and the need to control it. When 
we make our personal struggle and pub- 
lic movement (which we have to do to 
be effective) we can choose to let it take 
on a life of its own or try to control it 
with authoritarian methods. I see you 
drifting towards the latter. I’m truly 
sorry. 

Gary Cox 

Colorado 

To those well-meaning folks who have 
recently approached me to help purge 
EF! of inequalities, as well as to the 
authors of Alien-Nation, I offer this 
candid and heartfelt response: 

Through our individual non-conformity 
we guarantee EF! diversity. As a move- 
ment, EF! is made up of divergent, 
kinetic structures. Like a river we are 
both sensitive trickle and furious flood. 
Everchanging, “re-form” is a constant, 
unwavering process^ It is change only 
set into motion by our own motive 
impetus. A persistent howl. 

No one bucks authority any more than 
I do. Since running away from military 
school at thirteen I have battled every 
form, including my own restrictive au- 
tocracy. And this process of alienating 
people to guarantee my integrity and 
freedom extends to my relationship 
with the rest of the movement. 

My concept of anarchism is individual 
responsibility, responding moment by 
moment as a natural and aware exten- 
sion of the living Earth. This means 
empowering ourselves to be effective 
catalysts for change. EF! actions have 
way more impact than their size would 
indicate, growing out of our allegiance 
to higher values and refusal to accept 
(temporary) governments and corporate 
authority. We fight centralized power 
by doing what has to be done ourselves. 
You only abdicate your power when you 
let others do things for you. The many 
new regional EF! newsletters, as well 
as Alien Nation, insure that there will 
never be an “official” view of the many- 
headed “radical environmental move- 
ment” worldwide. To avoid some people 
having an inordinate amount of influence, 
you have only to be as vocal, adamant, 
and effective yourself. 

I am personal proof that there is no 
suppression in EF!. There will always 
be a deep, spiritual emphasis on the 
sacred equanimity of all of creation, 
because I will make certain. These 
spiritual tenets will always be manifested 
somewhere in direct resistance, because 
7 will make certain of it. Each one of 
us has to personally guarantee the 
values that will ultimately characterize 
our group personality. 

As one of those involved in the 
“bullwhip” incident, I promise it was 
not hidden under the “guise of dark- 
ness.” I arrived at the Rendezvous late, 
that’s all! My friend’s whipcracking was 
not a symbol of torture, but of “waking 
up,” of “snapping-out” of our pitiful, 
soporific crawl through life! The misan- 
thropic chants Alien Nation misquoted 
don’t mean we’re unsympathetic to the 
plight of starving children or repressed 
campesinos. They are a shouting out in 
joy at having finally gone beyond our 
anthropocentric bias! 

There will not be any social equality 
until we are once again small popula- 
tions of spiritually-aware Earth war- 
riors, conscious of our impact, artisans 
in lifestyle, spread thin across a globe 
diverse and wild once again. We cannot 
realize our species’ own spiritual evolu- 
tion without allowing every other 
species to flower unobstructed. We are 
at our best only equal to the rest of 
creation, made worthy through our 
arts, our love, and our passionate resis- 
tance. Human harmony will be an out- 
growth of our following the examples 
of nature, and human equality will have 
far greater values once extended to all 
of life on this living, breathing planet. 

There is no real anarchy, only unper- 
ceived patterns. 

Earth First! is not the name of an 
organization. It is commitment to a 
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like to be more involved with eco-de- 

stalked Somali poachers in Kenya. I 
have taken a shipload of supplies to 
people in pre-invasion Grenada. I have 
hauled supplies in my ship for the people 
of Ethiopia. The important thing is that 
I did these things; I do not just talk 
about them. 

Having worked directly with Ethio- 
pian famine relief, I agree with Dave 
Foreman. Aid to Ethiopia is doomed to 
fail. You cannot feed millions of people 
forever. The only real solution is popu- 
lation decline and the elimination of the 
agriculture that brought the whole 
sorry state about. 

What about the Persian Gulf war? I 
hear very little concern for the fact that 
the marine ecosystem of the Gulf is 
being devastated by the continued oil 
spills. The lives of those responsible lost 
in the conflict matter little in compari- 
son to the damage done to the Gulf 
ecosystem. Instead of screaming, “US 
Out of the Gulf,” how about trying, 
“Everybody Get the Fuck Out of the 
Gulf.” 

I support getting the US out of Cen- 
tral America but I also support getting 
the US out of North America. It would 
be nice to kick the Japanese out of Japan 
as well. 

Forget about US imperialism and con- 
centrate on human ecological im- 
perialism. As for capitalists, EF! could 
do with more capital and less rhetoric. 

The Dave Foreman and Ed Abbey 
view of the world is a hell of a lot more 
refreshing than recycled lefty politics. 
What’s wrong with being a fron- 
tiersman, a river rat, a mountain man? 


superior to others, a religion that be- 

For Gaia’s sake these are the men and 
women who are alive, who have real 
grit in their teeth. More John Muirs 
and less Karl Marx types, although we 
could do with a few more Grouchos. 

If I’m at an EF! rally again and I 
see these wimps from Alien Nation set- 
ting up a table, I reckon I’ll raise some 
shit myself. Better yet, I think I’ll sim- 
ply piss on their table. No, I promise 
that I’ll piss on their table and I’ll hold 
any real EF!ers to task if they don’t 
hold me to that promise. 

Finally my respect for Dave Foreman 
for continuing to be fair by printing that 
Alien Nation garbage. Dave, you are a 
better man than I am. I would not have 
the tolerance to cater to these . . . dare 
I use such a strong word . . . these 
academics. 

— Paul Watson 
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priority. If you want to be truly, respon- 
sibly free, then bum all your imaginary 
membership cards, abandon all precon- 
ception and expectation. Then, each and 
every moment, begin the “movement” 
anew! 

Lone Wolf Circles 

New Mexico 

Dave 

I received the Samhain edition of the 
journal today. I’ve read and reread most 
of the articles and essays. Whew! Very 
heavy issue.! Aside from the horror 
stories about Four Notch and the Wolf 
slaughter, I was really amazed at the 
amount of space that you folks allotted 
to, first, the bizarre element that at- 
tacks EF! philosophy, EF! tactics and 
EF! people, and, second, the need to 
spell out again and again the basics that 
form the foundation of the EF! move- 
ment. I’m sure it is tiring. I guess it’s 
necessary. 

Now that the whole thing has been 
hung out in the open, I suggest that 
we get back to more important issues. 
It seems that these groups that attack 
EF! either do not have the basic intel- 
ligence to realize the diversity of opin- 
ion that exists in any large group (espe- 
cially at an EF! Rendezvous!) or their 
spokespeople are so paranoid that any 
actions (ie, songs, speeches, chants, 
drunken rowdiness) that are alien to 
their way of thinking, become a threat. 
Or, they don’t really give a damn about 
anything but hearing the sound of their 
own voice. Personally, I don’t have time 
for such divisive, selfish dolts. Anyone 
that dogmatic and narrowminded 
merits none of my interest. (I’m sure 
this flaming rhetoric gives the Freds, 
the feds, and other adversaries a big 
laugh, though). 

In any case, when Ed Abbey is called 
Nazi, and other friends are labeled ra- 
cists and fascists, for whatever mis- 
guided, unfounded reasons, then the 
only action I can suggest is to totally 
ignore these people from this point on. 
I’ve been called names on occasion as 
I am sure you have, Dave. The cheapest 
of cheap shots. I’ve called quite a few 
myself, but I can’t recall any quite as 
vicious. 

EF! doesn’t screen its people, require 
membership forms, dues or the like. 
Therefore many will wear the EF! col- 
ors. Most will work toward the goals 
that EF! represents. Others will not, 
for their own reasons, and drift away. 
Fine. Good luck to you all. As you say, 
EF! is “In,” so there will be many hang- 
ers-on and camp followers. But I believe 
that the hard core will remain steadfast, 
each doing or at the least trying to do 
what they do best. I see EF! as a com- 
mitment, a feeling and a magnetism 
that draws people with basic goals and 
feelings for the Earth together. Earth 
First! will continue to be. (If we don’t 
compromise our own values!) 

I also believe that the journal is a 
necessary catalyst in this far flung 
tribe. I feel that you and the journal 
staff do a great job. (But, please, no 
goose-stepping outside the office!) Do 
not give in, Dave, to the pressures in- 
side and outside of EF!. If the hard-line 
EF! stance falters, I am sure as shit 
that this movement will wither and die 
like the last rose of summer. I am sure 
most other EF!ers share my feelings. 

The journal is a class act. You’ve been 
more than fair. You’ve printed the 
ramblings and ravings of our detrac- 
tors. Enough! They don’t deserve any 
more. 

Your friend 

Canyon Frog 

Colorado 

Dear EF! 

I have read few things in my life which 
made more sense than Dave Foreman’s 
“Whither Earth First!?” article. It re- 
minded me of a dubious contention I 
read recently in a mainstream ecology 
journal. The article admonished ac- 
tivists to expand their horizons to such 
issues as apartheid and other human 
“rights” violations, using the rationale 
that it will be impossible to raise the 
public’s consciousness of a downtrodden 
Nature until apathy for downtrodden 
human masses is overcome. 

This argument prompted me to trace 
my own ascent into radical environmen- 
talism. I started out as apathetic as any 
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other product of the American school 
and family, trained to be nothing more 
than an avaricious, superstitious, 
nationalistic, Nature-disdaining boor of 
a conspicuous consumer. Then, by the 
grace of Gaea, I managed to bypass 
“love for fellow man” enroute to raving, 
narrow-minded devotion to the cause of 
saving Mother Earth. I am now certain 
that if I had stopped on the way for 
philanthropy, I would never have es- 
caped the quagmire it’s created. 

In this era of humanity’s suicidal brut- 
ality, any attempt to love Nature by lov- 
ing mankind is like jumping off a cliff 
in order to save one’s life. Philan- 
thropists ask us to side with the villain 
in a worldwide conflict. I’ll stick with 
the only side that has any hope of win- 
ning in the end. 

Leslie Lyon 

Cedar City, Utah 

Dave: 

I’m one of the many Earth First !ers 
you anticipated would disagree with the 
views on sanctuary you expressed in the 
Samhain Edition. I do not, however, 
consider you a “racist” or a “fascist.” 
I’m glad you have the balls to say what 
you think. Not enough people do any 
more. Free speech, as they say, is a use 
it or lose it proposition. 

In your article you belittle the role 
of the US in creating the problems in 
Central America. You refer to “caballero 
oligarchies” which you claim dance “to 
their own tune . ” You ignore the fact that 
the US put virtually every one of these 
oligarchies in power and that they would 
collapse tomorrow if US military sup- 
port were withdrawn. 

The idea that it’s the responsibility 
of the poor people oppressed by these 
governments to go down there “with a 
rifle and a thousand rounds” to fight 
US trained armies, commanded by West 
Point trained officers, and supplied by 
US taxpayers with the latest military 
equipment is repugnant. Still worse is 
the contention that such a course of ac- 
tion would be more “humane,” since it 
would bring about quicker revolution. 
Immigration cannot be stopped so eas- 
ily. The result of stepped up interdiction 
will be further abuse of innocent people 
and further expense to the taxpayers. 
Again, this attitude assumes that the 
victims of our country’s policies bear 
the responsibility for straightening out 
the mess we’ve created. 

Beyond that, however, there is a 
deeper issue. Are we Earth First! or 
North America First!? I’m put off by 
the whole idea of the border. What gives 
us any right to turn people away along 
a certain river or imaginary line across 
the desert? The fact that we’re stronger 


than they are? I agree that the more 
people who live in the US, the greater 
the pressure will be on what we jokingly 
refer to as our remaining wild areas, 
but are you suggesting that if we build 
a wall around this country and reverse 
only our own domestic plundering that 
the earth will still survive? 

No matter where those people go, 
they will still be on this planet and will 
still be putting pressure on it. If we 
take a truly global, a truly Earth First!, 
perspective, we worry less about where 
people are and more about how many 
of them there are overall and what 
they’re doing. Until life becomes more 
livable in other places, people will con- 
tinue to enter this country and add to 
the human burden on the North Amer- 
ican environment. That’s why people 
who care about this country should be 
fighting like hell to achieve social justice 
abroad. We have the resources and vot- 
ing privilege to wage such a fight. The 
people you ferried across the river do 
not. 

War, famine and injustice always have 
and always will send people crowding 
into areas perceived to be safe. Only 
by working to eliminate these problems 
can we hope to stop the damage such 
movements do. Barriers, from the 
Great Wall of China on down, won’t do 
the job. We should all be free to travel 
around and throw down our sleeping roll 
where we please. The refugees who 
come through my office talk about re- 
turning to their beautiful lands of vol- 
canos and jungles. They only wish it 
were possible. Instead of imperiously 
consigning them to “unfortunate and, 
in some cases, bloody fates,” let’s work 
to make that possible! 

In supporting a closed border you ac- 
complish nothing but an association 
with right wing interests who want to 
trivialize the oppression in Central 
America so they can continue to profit 
from the exploitation of the area’s 
human and natural resources. Why do 
you think Reagan and his buddies are 
fighting against asylum for Central 
Americans and for a tougher stand at 
the border? Concern for the 
environment? 

The lowest point of your article, how- 
ever, may be where you accuse the 
sanctuary movement and other “liber- 
als” of “treating only the symptoms and 
not the disease.” Across this country 
the same people who are fighting for 
sanctuary and refuge are leading the 
fight to cut off aid to repressive re- 
gimes. If that isn’t treating the disease, 
nothing is. 

I was encouraged recently to see so 
many fellow EFIers at a massive direct 


action aimed at preventing weapons 
shipments to Central America. Those 
silent agitators looked sporty indeed 
stuck along the strings of concertina 
wire. The fight is the same. The world 
will never be a decent place to live until 
there is justice and respect for every- 
thing on it. 

I busted my ass for years to get 
through law school and the bar, so that 
I could fight the scumbags that are ruin- 
ing this planet. The military and corpo- 
rate fascists in Central America are as 
much in that category as the rape and 
run timber companies that are even now 
opening their assault on Big Sur’s Coast 
Redwoods. You can count on me to be 
in there fighting both. 

Keith Vandevere 

Salinas, California 

Earth First Sera, 

Upon opening the Samhain issue, I 
was greeted with a centerfold spread 
which described “dangerous tendencies 
in Earth First!,” as well as an essay 
which contained a description of “KKK- 
type intimidation” at the Round River 
Rendezvous. I, too, have observed 
“dangerous tendencies” in EF! These 
tendencies are also exhibited by people 
like Ron Gould and the writers of the 
“Alien Nation” essay. These tendencies 
are: 

1. Dogmatic intolerance of any different 
viewpoint or philosophy, couched in 60s 
leftist style rhetoric. 

2. Loss of our sense of humor. EFIers 
seem to have forgotten how to have fun. 

3. An unwillingness on the part of cer- 
tain people in the EF! movement to face 
ecological/demographic realities. 

When I joined the EF! movement in 
1981, I was delighted by the wide vari- 
ety of people working together. Beer- 
guzzling rednecks next to young profes- 
sional bumt-out Sierra Clubbers and 
60s type vegetarian flower children, we 
lined up across Little Granite Creek and 
told the Mad Machine to get OUT of 
OUR homeland. Our common goals en- 
abled all of us to work together despite 
our ideological differences. However, in 
the past couple years, I have seen sub- 
groups within EF! become more and 
more intolerant of each other. More 
space is taken up in the EF! Journal 
by ideological attacks by one faction 
against another. The Samhain edition 
contained rhetoric which I haven’t seen 
since the 60s. The intolerant we’ll-put- 
you-in-the-camp-when-we-take-over 
dogmatism of the Chinese Cultural Rev- 
olution, the Students for a Democratic 
Society and the Symbionese Liberation 
Army is alive and well in the Earth 
First! movement. When do we revive 
the Inquisition, or have a purge? This 
squabbling must put smiles on the faces 
of the Charlie Hurwitzes and Ronald 
Reagans. 

There also have been accusations that 
a “fascist power structure” in Tucson is 
dominating the EF! philosophy, and 
controlling the content of the Journal. 
In most group enterprises in which I 
have participated, there is an “in- 
crowd” which controls group activity. 
People in the “in” group exert dispro- 
portionate control over decision-mak- 
ing. Up to now, EF! has been a refresh- 
ing exception to this. It is far easier to 
get one’s input used than in, say, a 
mainstream environmental group. 
Some critics of EF!’s “fascist power 
structure” seem to me to be closed little 
groups which refuse to accept any input 
but their own, similar to the leftist 
groups of the 60s. 

Several years ago, the EF! calendar 
carried this quote: “Any bunch of fana- 
tics who can’t laugh at themselves ought 
to be locked up.” Dave Foreman has also 
stated that “a sense of humor” is one 
of the defining characteristics of the 
EF! movement. This characteristic has 
been sorely lacking at the RRR and in 
the Journal recently. EF! sparkled with 
humor (at times admittedly cynical and 
misanthropic) when I joined. Some of 
the people who have recently joined the 
movement take themselves too damn 
seriously. We are engaged in serious 
business, but humor can be a potent 
tool for resolving conflicts, both within 
the movement and in our campaigns. 
It’s hard to get mad at someone when 
you’re laughing your ass off. 

This philosophy of having fun should 
include the Rendezvous. The RRR has 
a fine tradition of idea exchange and 
inspiration for our movement. It has an 
equally fine tradition of high quality 
drunken, rowdy partying and hell rais- 



ing. This activity is consistent with the 
RRR as a place to loose some of the 
inhibitions imposed on us by the techno- 
industrial Skinner boxes in which most 
of us are confined for most of the year. 
Drunk and ignorant partying is just as 
important an RRR ritual as circles, 
chanting, and dramming! Chanting of 
obscene, anti-humanistic slogans, crack- 
ing bullwhips, and urinating on pine 
trees are entirely acceptable at the 
RRR. However, the writers of “Alien 
Nation” described these behaviors as 
“KKK type intimidation.” I suppose 
that if they were the RRR committee, 
they would eject from the RRR any- 
body who appeared to be having too 
much fun. The 87 RRR saw some very 
good conversations, strategizing, and 
workshops, but people were losing an 
equally important part of the RRR, that 
of having fun with like-minded people. 

I am tired of criticism leveled at EF! 
for its position on immigration and 
population control. The human race is 
fast reaching the point at which it will 
overwhelm the carrying capacity of the 
Earth, and the same thing will happen 
to us as happens to yeast cultures in 
petri dishes when they exhaust the nu- 
trient. People like Dave Foreman and 
Ed Abbey take the bull by the horns 
on this issue; the Left and people like 
Ron Gould just throw it! Feeding the 
starving in Africa or allowing unre- 
stricted immigration into the US only 
produces more starving babies in Africa 
and more demand for Mono Lake water, 
Utah coal, and Pacific Northwest 
timber in California. Some of us try 
using EF! style humor, as seen in the 
article on AIDS (which shows that if 
we don’t solve the problem, Nature will, 
and it won’t be pleasant!). These tongue 
in cheek essays evoke howls of “racist” 
and “fascist” from individuals who, 
when faced with the reality of world 
overpopulation, act like the legendary 
ostrich, only while the ostrich will hide 
its head in the sand, these people will 
use a more portable orifice. 

Nevertheless, I do welcome the input 
of these individuals. I appreciate the 
authors of the Alien Nation essay writ- 
ing to the Journal, and also their pre- 
sence at the RRR. Some of their criti- 
cisms need to be addressed. I will listen 
to and tolerate their views, even if I 
don’t agree with them. However, I ex- 
pect the same tolerance from them. 

It seems to me that the Earth First! 
movement is indeed getting bogged 
down. There are indeed dangerous ten- 
dencies in our movement. However, 
these tendencies are exhibited more 
strongly by those who are making the 
accusations. I would like to see us get 
back to business. Our job is to save the 
wilderness, not to figure out how many 
anarchists can dance on the head of a 
monkeywrench! 

Bill Turk 

Utah 

Dear Dave: 

“Go home, Diogenes,” I said, “and 
put out that lantern. We’ve finally found 
that honest human who defends Earth 
against all perils, even aboriginal and 
third world ones, who states clearly 
that there are too many humans. A man 
and a group willing to tell the truth no 
matter how unpopular they are with the 
managerial humanists as a conse- 
quence. We and Gaia can breathe more 
easily now.” 

Then the Samhain edition arrived! 
Dave, don’t give up, and don’t give up 
Earth First! Too many good people (e.g. 
David Brower) were forced out of or- 
ganizations they founded because the 


Your statements about the goals of 
Earth First!, ALL of them ring true 
to any Deep Ecologist. If EF! ceases 
to speak for the Planet, if it is co-opted, 
turned into New Age humanist mush, 
what are the chances another group 
with Earth Firstl’s philosophy will 
form? 

Why people join groups whose basic 
beliefs are antipathetic to them and 
then attempt to change those beliefs re- 
mains a mystery which we have little 
time to solve. Rather than the EF! foun- 
ders leaving, is it not more reasonable 
to invite those who disagree with EF!’s 
goals and strategies to leave? 

Since population is becoming, albeit 
reluctantly, a topic among EF!ers, 
could Garrett Hardin, that sage of popu- 
lation problems, be invited to the 88 
RRR? A workshop with him (and maybe 
Ed Abbey) on population would make 
clear to participants the ecological con- 
sequences of population increase and 
open immigration policies. 

If we truly care about Earth then 
we must make some hard decisions 
about humans. 

Thanks for speaking for the species 
which can’t, and for the ongoing discus- 
sion in the Journal, the only publication 
I read cover to cover the minute it 
arrives. 

Trudy Frisk 

Kamloops, British Columbia 


The other item that stirred me up 
was the debate under the heading of 
“Dangerous Tendencies” in EF! Much 
too much is being made of the AIDS 
piece by Miss Ann Thropy. That was 
good clean fun. Whoever believes that 
EF! is seriously promoting the spread 
of AIDS as a program of population con- 
trol lacks a sense of humor. A natural 
human defense against a terrifying 
threat like AIDS is humor. Moreover, 
is it so unreasonable to give semi-seri- 
ous treatment to the purely ecological 
implications of a deadly disease? Miss 
Ann merely gave voice to what is lurk- 
ing somew here in the recesses of all our 
minds. Isn’t cutting through the bullshit 
part of what EF! is all about? The piece 
was 100% irreverent and bordering on 
bad taste. And what the hell is wrong 
with that? 

When people call EF! activists “ra- 
cist” and “fascist,” they ought to back 
up those serious smears with evidence. 
But the Alien Nation people didn’t. I 
have no seen evidence in the EF! move- 
ment of either excessive centralized 
control or racism. 

As for the life-boat theory being proof 
of fascist tendencies, it has been around 
for 20 years, with Garrett Hardin its 
first prominent proponent. Because 
some in EF! support this approach to 
population control, does that make EF! 
a fascist entity? No EF!er I know of 


has seriously suggested that humanity 
and wilderness are mutually exclusive 
— rather, it has been stressed that they 
are seriously out of balance. 

Population growth brings on every 
known environmental ill — paved farm- 
land, habitat destruction, coastlines pol- 
luted with sewage effluent . . . These 
facts haven’t got a damn thing to do 
with race. It is true there probably were 
racist factions at work in the fight for 
the Simpson-Mazzoli law. But that 
doesn’t mean all — or even most — of 
its advocates were so motivated. People 
like Hardin and Foreman are being 
courageous to present a bitter pill to 
society on the tough issue of population 
control, knowing they will win no 
friends on either end of the political 
spectrum. 

The split-off of Bookchin and Alien 
Nation may well be a healthy byproduct 
of EF!’s design as a movement rather 
than a monolithic organization, which 
could be shattered by such schisms. The 
split-off also may connote a vital and 
diverse, growing movement. 

As for Foreman’s piece “Whither 
Earth First!,” I believe it is a close-to- 
perfect description of what EF! is all 
about. How about reprinting it from 
time to time, so we can check our 
bearings? 

Alamere 


Dear SFB, 

A year ago I wrote a letter to EF! 
decrying the inclination of some in the 
movement to spend what I believed was 
an inordinate amount of energy gouging 
groups like the Sierra Club, which es- 
sentially are working toward the same 
ends we are. I’ve changed some since 
then: I now think the mainstream en- 
vironmental groups — so often lacking 
vision and even expressing contempt for 
“radical” environmentalism — need a 
solid kick in the ass. I find myself stick- 
ing up for EF! now that it is under fire. 
Two items in the Samhain edition stir- 
red me. 

First was the letter by Bill Cahalan, 
which seems to misunderstand the basic 
thrust of Dave Foreman’s Lughnasadh 
piece, “Reinhabitation, Biocentrism 
and Self Defense.” It was not Foreman’s 
intention to come across as hostile to 
bioregionalism. Nor was he saying bio- 
regionalism has to “wait until the hot 
rod hits the brick wall” (a fabulous 
metaphor) to begin its work. He merely 
was reminding the bioregional move- 
ment to take a broader view than it 
sometimes has of late. 

None of us would argue with the need 
for adopting more ecological lifestyles 
— trying to get folks to garden, recycle, 
use alternative transportation, etc. But 
some issues are more fundamental than 
others. I beg to differ with anyone who 
asserts that getting everyone in the 
wortiT to Use composting toilets is just 
a¥" Important as getting everyone to 
have fewer children. True, both jre “es- 
sential” in a sense; but clearly some is- 
sues go deeper toward the root of the 
environmental crisis than others. 

Where bioregionalists sometimes go 
w rong is m i mplying that acting locally 
is more important than thinking glob- 
ally. Or 'In treating others as though 
“they cannot represent themselves as re- 
sponsible environmentalists if even one - 
hair is out of place in their ecologically 
sound lifestyle. We’ll wear ourselves out 
(and never have any fun) if we let per- 
fection become a ruthless taskmaster. 
We should be tolerant enough to stress 
the essentials and let the rest go from 
time to time. 


REVIEW 


and frightened, human being 

HPl fYl J exists a magician 

X ICliCI A X llllCI di squatting, knees to chest on the balls 

of bare feet. 

TIERRA PRIMERA!; by Lone Wolf This is Wolf’s major theme — liberat- 

Circles with Dakota Sid; EF! Music, ing the sorcerer within, returning to our 
Tucson; $10. animal selves. “The Magician” expres- 

Ezra Pound once said something to ses this in mythic images (“noiseless 
the effect that poetry divorced from lightning strikes the caldrons of the 

music is half dead. The huge volume of mind”) skillfully woven into Dakota 

academic, unlyrical, stenographic Sid’s “High Flyiri Tune,” a simple, 

poetry decomposing in literary journals graceful song which also celebrates 

proves his point with a vengeance. Hav- spiritual transfiguration: 
ing no connection with primal rhythms The falcon flies 

of human existence — the pant of the making circles in the sky 

hunt, the beat of the drum, the crescen- making circles in my eyes. 

dosofsex — most contemporary poetry Give me wings, I wanna fly. 

is a strange, disembodied language Until recently, few of us knew of Sid’s 

whose very literary form belies its claim music, but he has shown himself to be 

to emotional truth — like an electrocar- an important voice among ecologically- 

diogram trying to pass itself off as a conscious songwriters. His direct, al- 

passion of the heart. most biblical force that complements 

In contrast to this, many poets of Wolfs wild rush of imagination, as “The 

Deep Ecology are trying to return to Seed” demonstrates: 
poetry’s primitive, musical source as a SID: My only wish would be 

way not only to communicate ideas, but that we could break on through 
to stir people to action, to transform the barriers of you 

them through patterns that transcend and bring the seeds of truth 

commentary and discourse. Nowhere is for someone searching for a reason 
the attempt more successful than in the just to carry on 
poetry of Lone Wolf Circles. His most through this world of self-destructive 
recent tape, Tierra Primera! The Deep greed. 

Ecology Medicine Show brings to- But in the fields of Father Time’s 

gether his rowdy spirituality with har- progression 

monies that give it life. we’re never there to pick the crop 

The tape is a recording of excerpts we only plant the seed, 
from The Deep Ecology Medicine Show, WOLF: Let us take you for a moment 
mixed in studio. It is therefore, a perfor- from this frantic video you call reality 

mance, not a reading. Readings are bor- a contemporary hit co-authored by fear, 

ing events audiences tolerate in order noise and, commotion pulled, up around 
to feel “artistic.” Lone Wolf performs. you 

I attended the Eugene Medicine Show, like the false security of an electric 
and his performance moved people; it blanket 

brought out the Pleistocene sorcerer encircling you like covered wagons 

grunting under our skins. As Wolf says against the intense uncertain potential 

in “The Magician,” my favorite cut on of nightfall. 

the tape: These are two rivers flowing from the 

Inside the dullest, most distracted continued on page 25 



membership changed and the founders 
were too “radical,” too “authoritarian,” 
too “confrontational” to suit the wimps 
who took over. 
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Judge Blasts MAXXAM! 


by The man who walks in the woods 

Editor's note: The following is the 
latest news in the fight against Maxxam’s 
destruction of redwoods in northern 
California’s Humboldt County. For 
background information on this fight, 
see articles in recent issues and articles 
in this issue on timber harvest plans. 

California Superior Court Judge 
Frank Petersen ruled on November 4 
that three Maxxam-Pacifie Lumber 
timber harvest plans for old growth red- 
wood forests were approved illegally 
and that logging cannot proceed under 
them. The stunning victory was achieved 
by EPIC, a Garberville-based environ- 
mental group. 

According to the judge, “It appears 
that the CDF [California Department 
of Forestry] rubber-stamped the timber 
harvest plans as presented to them by 
Pacific Lumber Company and their 
foresters.” Only a few weeks before, 
Earth Firstlers had demonstrated 
against Maxxam at the local CDF office 
with the theme, “Stop the rubber- 
stamping of timber harvest plans!” 

The court decision threatens to 
monkeywrench all private logging in 
California. Although a Superior Court 
decision does not set legal precedent, 
the decision has received widespread 
media publicity, prompting a major San 
Francisco newspaper to editorialize 
that the decision shows the need for log- 
ging reform. This is the state that claims 
to have the best forestry practices in 
the nation. 

A major scandal was uncovered during 
the trial, skillfully handled by EPIC at- 
torney Tom Lippe. Forestry inspectors 
from the Department of Fish and Game 
and the Regional Water Quality Control 
Board testified they had been intimi- 
dated by CDF from making any serious 
criticism of any timber harvest plan. 
Evidence was presented that these were 
not the only inspectors so intimidated. 
Earth Firstlers are demanding a state- 
wide investigation of CDF’s intimidation 
practices and charging that CDF is a 
corrupt front for the timber industry. 
The Board of Forestry, which controls 
CDF, should be abolished, or else 
elected by the public. 

Although the judge was most upset 
by the evidence of intimidation, he also 
ruled that CDF and Maxxam failed to 
consider adequately the cumulative im- 
pacts of the logging. EPIC argued that 
the cumulative loss of old growth forests 
must be fully considered. EPIC argued 
the case for the Spotted Owl, Marbled 
Murrelet, Tailed Frog, and Olympic 
Salamander — all old growth dependent 
species severely impacted by habitat 
loss from logging. Under the California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA), 
these life forms, if seriously affected, 
must be protected unless there are 
strong overriding concerns. 

EPIC also argued that Maxxam’s 
accelerated logging would spell 
economic and social ruin to Humboldt 
County logging communities. The 
judge ruled that CDF’s failure to 


evaluate economics was a further viola- 
tion of law. He thereby strengthened 
ties between environmentalists and 
timber workers. Loggers volunteered 
to testify for EPIC that PL had ordered 
them to fell giant old growth redwoods 
without first constructing layouts 
(earthen cushions used to prevent big 
redwoods from shattering when they hit 
the ground). The order was intended 
to save Maxxam money while wasting 
enormous amounts of non-renewable 
old growth wood. 

CDF has announced they probably 
won’t appeal. CDF is afraid to appeal 
because an Appeal Court decision would 
set major legal precedent for California. 
CDF spokesperson Harold Slack can- 
didly explained to media how CDF 
intends to slime its way over the decision: 
“We’ll just change the documentation of 
what we do so the judge will have less 
difficulty in understanding it.” 

CEQA, California’s premier environ- 
mental law, was passed more than 17 
years ago. Although it was established 
by the law’s author, Senator Nejedly, 
that CEQA was to apply fully to logging 
operations, in court case after court 
case, industry and CDF attorneys have 
argued that logging is exempt. This 
Maxxam case was no exception. They’ve 
lost every case, but they remain far 
from compliance with CEQA. Their 
trail of slime is long and thick. It is time 
for stronger measures. Won’t you join 
us? SAVE THE OLD GROWTH! 

Michele Does 
Her Time 

by Daniel and Mary Beth 

Earth First! demonstrators returned 
to Gold Beach, Oregon, in early 
November to continue their protest 
against clearcutting of old growth 
forests and to support one of their 
members serving 15 days in the Curry 
County Jail. Six EF! protesters had 
been arrested July 23 for shutting down 
an old growth logging operation by 
chaining themselves to heavy equip- 
ment at the Sapphire Timber Sale on 
the Siskiyou National Forest near 
Agness. Five of the protesters served 
15-20 days in the Curry County Jail in 
August. The sixth, Michele Miller, 
allowed to postpone her jail time due 
to the illness of her husband, served 
her sentence alone in November. 

The demonstrators stood in front of 
the Curry County Courthouse in Gold 
Beach waving placards. Demonstrators 
charged that the Draft Forest Plan for 
the Siskiyou National Forest ignores the 
public outcry to preserve old growth 
forests. (See last issue for information 
on this recently released plan, and the 
August issue for the story on the July 23 
action.) They called for complete protec- 
tion of all roadless areas on the Siskiyou 
from logging and road construction, par- 
ticularly the North Kalmiopsis — which 
contains the largest and most biologi- 
cally diverse stand of old growth in the 
western US. 


LATE NEWS 

VEGAS-BARSTOW RACE — On 
Saturday, November 28, the infamous 
Yegas-Barstow Dirt Bike Race 
through the California Desert was de- 
layed by unknown Earth Firstlers 
blocking a culvert under Interstate 15 
through which the infantile cretins 
and their motorized peckers had to 
pass. Wisely, the EF!ers did not use 
their bodies but rather an elaborate 
plug of railroad ties and plywood 
which required over an hour to dis- 
mantle by the enraged dirt bikers. The 
wily BLM, which has promoted the 
desert-scarring race, began looking 
for clues as to the identity of the EF! 
culprits after over a thousand dirt 
bikes passed over the scene of the 
crime. Good luck, Dudley Do-Rights. 
(Wait ’til next Thanksgiving!). 

CALIFORNIA BIGHORN HUNT 
— A small group of California EF.'ers 
disrupted the first legal hunt of 
Nelson’s Bighorn Sheep in California 
in over 100 years during the weekend 
of December 5-6 by placing themselves 
between the hunters and the sheep, 
and by frightening the sheep away 
with loud noise. They reportedly were 
detained by a threatening (and armed) 
hunter and his outfitter and held for 
a dutiful BLM ranger who cited them 
and banned them from the area of pub- 
lic land. The incident occurred in the 
Old Dad Mountains south of Baker. 
Renewal of Bighorn hunting in 
California has been highly controver- 
sial with many arguing that the sheep 
populations have not recovered to the 
point where they can sustain hunting 
and that the state is catering to a 
handful of extremely wealthy “head” 
hunters. (Editor’s note: Certainly not 
all EF!ers are opposed to hunting, but 
Bighorn Sheep hunters are among the 
sleaziest of all hunters and have led 
the fight against wolf reintroductions 
in Yellowstone and against Wilderness 
designation for Cabeza Prieta and 
Kofa National Wildlife Refuges in 
Arizona.) 

Full details on these stories in the 
February 2, 1988, issue. 


ICELAND WHALING 

Continued from page 8 

Icelanders would associate themselves 
with the tactics of radical environmen- 
talists like the the Sea Shepherd Society 
is extremely disturbing to this conser- 
vative nation. 

A worker in the marine institute 
supervising the research said that he 
wished the issue would “just go away.” 
With the gales of winter approaching and 
the fleet returning to harbor, it will. Tem- 
porarily. But more “research whaling” 
is scheduled for next summer, and there 
will be more attempts to stop it — this 
time by Icelanders themselves. 

Christoph, a regular contributor to 
our pages, spent last year in Iceland 
teaching and studying Icelandic culture. 



EF! Santa Cruz 
Update 

by Karen DeBraal 

Is a warm burger worth a dead planet? 
McDonald’s seems to think so. In spite 
of (and maybe because of) two nation- 
wide days of protest against their use of 
styrofoam on October 23-24, McDonald’s 
is showing more TV commercials than 
ever, which tout the wonders of their 
styrofoam containers. Citizen’s Clearing- 
house For Hazardous Waste, a grass- 
roots consumer group based in Virginia, 
organized the campaign, and Earth 
First! Santa Cruz staged a successful 
local demonstration. 

Over 20 EF'.ers brandished signs pro- 
testing the use of styrofoam. While 
McDonald’s claims to be phasing out the 
use of fluorocarbon gas, which is de- 
stroying the ozone layer, they are not 
concerned that styrofoam is non-recycl- 
able, is non-biodegradable, creates 
toxic waste in its production, and emits 
toxic fumes if burned. Nehemiah Bar- 
shlomo, an EF!SC spokesperson, 
claims that the new chemical to replace 
fluorocarbons as a fluffing agent is also 
harmful to the ozone. EF!SC hopes to 
convince McDonald’s to use cardboard 
wrappers or waxed paper. 

Local TV and radio stations covered 
the event. Shortly after, a member of 
the local board of supervisors contacted 
EF!SC to ask for help in creating a ban 
on styrofoam through a city ordinance, 
such as the city of Berkeley has. E F ! SC 
is also working with CalPIRG to formu- 
late a proposal to ban the use of 
styrofoam state-wide. The effects of the 
demonstration have been far-reaching 
— local restaurants with politically cor- 
rect leanings are planning a phase-out 
of styrofoam. 

As this appears to be a sexy issue, 
EF!SC recommends that others adopt 
it. To voice your opposition to styrofoam, 
write to Fred L Turner, Chairman, 
McDonald’s Corporation, One 
McDonald’s Plaza, Oak Brook, IL 
60521. For more information, contact 
Citizen’s Clearinghouse For Hazardous 
Waste, POB 926, Arlington, VA 22216 
(703-276-7070). For EFISC’s styrofoam 
information flyer, write: EF!SC, Box 
344, SC, CA 95061. 



< )n October 18, San Francisco Bay Area commuters looking at the south slopes of 
San Bruno Mountain, discovered that the 60-foot high letters usually reading “South 
San Francisco The Industrial City’’ now read “Save San Bruno Mountain No 
Industrial City.” Electronic and print media were contacted by a group calling 
itself the Mission Blue Battalion. 
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San Bruno Mountain is the home to numerous endangered Franciscan species 
including the Mission Blue Butterfly and has been the test case for a compromise 
to the Endangered Species Act — called the Habitat Conservation Plan. 

The compromise has encouraged condo development on the Mountain on Endangered 
Species habitat. For more info contact: Bay Area EF! , POB 83, Canyon, CA 95U6. 


Court Spares California Cougars! 



by Michael Robinson 

On November 23, Judge Lucy 
McCabe of San Francisco ruled that the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
had not developed an adequate cumula- 
tive impact statement for its Mountain 
Lion slaughter program, and cannot 
proceed with the hunt until it does. In 
so ruling, McCabe rejected the Commis- 
sion’s hastily assembled four-page re- 
port and effectively blocked the hunt 
for at least one more year. 

This is a great victory in several ways: 
It enables lion proponents time to edu- 
cate and organize the public against the 
hunt. Hopefully, we will have a new gov- 
ernor-elect next November with a more 
enlightened attitude toward wildlife. 
We can also focus on kicking the current 
Fish and Game Commissioners out of 
office and reforming the way the Com- 
mission and the Department operate. 
Most importantly, McCabe indicated 
with her ruling that she will never allow 
a trophy hunting season unless Fish and 
Game can prove that the population can 
survive the hunt. Lastly, the ruling al- 
lows the Cougars at least one more year 
of life, without “trophy” hunting added 
to the pressures of habitat theft and 
“depredation” hunting. Hearty con- 
gratulations are due the Mountain Lion 
Preservation Foundation and the other 
plaintiffs for their successful monkey- 
wrench of the hunt! 

Almost two weeks earlier the Com- 
mission had met in San Diego to decide 
(among other things) how to try to ram- 
rod through the hunt. Earth First! was 
there to offer our guidance. 

The Commission meeting was located 
in an imposing structure in this south- 
ern California city, home to Senator 
Pete Wilson, a man who would rather 
kill the surrounding desert than risk of- 
fending special interests. The sight was 
likely chosen with our absence as a goal. 
Alas, 20 Los Angeles and San Diego 
EF!ers had congregated the night be- 
fore at Torrey Pine State Preserve to 
plan this action. After midnight calls 
to the press, and a break-in to a nearby 
copy machine to prepare press packets, 
we crashed underneath the endangered 
Torrey Pines. 

When we were noticed the next morn- 


ing at the meeting, the agenda for the 
day quickly changed. Perhaps to bore 
the news crews into leaving, the lion 
issue was postponed. Finally, at 2:45, 
the issue could no longer be delayed. 
The Commission heard the Department 
of Fish and Game’s “scientific” evalua- 
tion: there would be no “cumulative im- 
pacts” on any species from the hunt. It 
was up to the Commission to adopt or 
reject this “finding.” With a shaking 
voice, one of the Commissioners for- 
mally proposed adopting the Depart- 
ment’s report. He was so nervous he 
tipped over his big plastic nameplate. 
Nevertheless, the Commissioners voted 
for the proposal and the issue was over. 

Or was it? From the watching crowd 
denied the chance to testily before the 
vote, an EF!er stood up. He announced, 
“On behalf of the Mountain Lions of 
California, and other wildlife, and 98% 


of the state’s human public, this meet- 
ing is adjourned and this Commission 
is disbanded. ” Concurrently a large EF! 
banner was raised behind him. As 
southern Californians saw on TV that 
night, he and others who rose to speak 
were dragged away by F&G wardens. 
As they were led defiantly down the 
hall still making statements to the 
cameras, Harold Cribbs, Executive 
Secretary for the Commission, stum- 
bled out of the meeting room, a shell- 
shocked look on his face. 

Once again the Mountain Lion issue 
got state-wide attention, this time fo- 
cused in southern California, which — 
excluded from the hunt — was largely 
unaware of the issue. One local TV sta- 
tion called the F&G meeting a “bureau- 
cratic whitewash.” Our perspective on 
the efficacy of the scientific method in 
decisions of this sort was briefly co- 


vered, and F&G’s credibility took 
another step backwards. San Diego EF! 
had made a forceful public debut that 
foreshadows more direct action to pro- 
tect the wild southern Ca ifomia desert 
and its sublime critters (and its non-sub- 
lime critters!). 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

1. Write letters supporting the 
Earth First! Alternative to ACA 44, the 
bill to reform the F&G Commission. 
The EF! Alternative would mandate 
that the F&G Commission be com- 
posed of two representatives of en- 
vironmental groups with over 15,000 
members in the state, two active par- 
ticipants in a decentralized movement 
whose primary concern is the protec- 
tion of wilderness for its own sake, 
and one wildlife biologist. The name 
of the Commission would change to 
the Commission for Wildlife Protec- 
tion, and the standing Commission 
would be replaced immediately by the 
reformed Commission. 

2. Submit comments concerning 
the cumulative impacts of the hunt 
to F&G. They must accept public par- 
ticipation, and Judge McCabe will de- 
mand to see substantive responses to 
public concerns. 

3. Talk to civic groups, school class- 
es, etc. about the lion and its role in 
ecosystems. Help make Governor 
Deukmejian’s anti-lion stance an 
issue in the upcoming elections. Ask 
Democratic contenders what they will 
do to protect the lions and other 
California wildlife. 

The following members of the Elec- 
tions, Reapportionment, and Con- 
stitutional Amendments Committee 
should be asked to introduce the EF! 
Alternative to ACA 44: Chair Peter 
Chacon (LA), Vice Chair Richard 
Mountjoy (Arcadia), Bill Baker (Wal- 
nut Creek), Tom Bane (Van Nuys), De- 
nnis Brown (Long Beach), Gary Con- 
dit (Modesto), Dave Elder (Long 
Beach), Johan Klaehs (San Leandro), 
Burt Margolin (LA), and John Lewis 
(Orange). 

All addresses are: State Capitol, 
Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Michael Robinson, an EF! leader in 
southern CA, has been covering the 
Cougar fight for us in recent issues. 


Burgers Against 
the Ozone 

by Karen DeBraal 

A flurry of Earth First! activity flew in 
with fall in Santa Cruz. After producing 
our Samhain edition of our local news- 
letter, EF!SC staged a successful dem- 
onstration in front of a local McDonald’s 
(see accompanying article). Michael 
Robinson went down to San Diego on 
November 5 to join an action at a Fishy 
Games hearing concerning the Mountain 
Lion. On November 16, four of us par- 
ticipated in a leafletting action at the 
Canadian consulate in San Francisco, 
concerning the upcoming British 
Columbia wolf slaughter. 

Karen DeBraal of EF!SC spoke to a 
Women and Ecology class at UCSC on 
what it’s like to be a woman on the cutting 
edge of the environmental movement. 
She was later interviewed on the campus 
radio station about EF!. 

Several people in EF!SC are involved 
in the new campus Rainforest Action 
Group. We are creating agitators for the 
dolphin/tuna campaign, which will fit 
nicely on cans of tuna in stores. Paul 
Watson and his crew on the Divine Wind 
are docked near Santa Cruz and we are 
helping arrange speaking engagements. 
We are investigating a local restaurant 
which serves lion and kangaroo meat 
and are planning an action. We are in- 
vestigating local logging issues. We may 
hold a desert rendezvous when a Bighorn 
Sheep hunt takes place this December. 
We are gathering signatures on a petition 
for a ballot initiative to ban the use of 
nuclear power plants in California. 
CAEFIers interested in this initiative 
can get petitions from us. 

Our next newsletter comes out in 
December. Anyone interested is encour- 
aged to subscribe. We welcome articles 
and poetry. To stay active, we need any 
greasy dollars you can spare. Send to: 
EF!SC, Box 344, Santa Cruz, CA 95061. 


Reviews . . . 

Continued from page 23 

same source: one slow’ and clear, the 
other roaring and turgid. 

Wolfs faith in the primitive spirit 
reaches its fullest expression in “Wolf 
Kachina,” the most important poem on 
the cassette. And it’s more than a poem; 
it’s an hallucinogenic mushroom, a con- 
juring of the daemon. It is superbly 
mixed with a sitar-like melody and raga 
beat (by Doug Woodridge and Tim Val- 
entine) that invokes the boundary realm 
between dawn and dreams when we are 
most open to “the emissary from the 
Great Spirit,” the sorcerer within/with- 
out. Wolf chants and cajoles and whis- 
pers image after image around the insis- 
tent refrain, “Dancing, he comes/ Danc- 
ing, he comes.” This is something Jim 
Morrison might have sung had he stum- 
bled upon a Round River Rendezvous 
while sucking on a sugar cube. 

Wolf takes us down all the tributaries 
of this Deep Ecology theme, from the 
political to the erotic. Especially the 
erotic. Which make sense since our sex- 
ual nature is so close to our true animal 
core — hence civilization’s hysterical at- 
tempts to control sex by making it a 
moral issue. Wolf sweeps all that gar- 
bage away, like the river in “Wolf 
River”: 

I am a River 
1 am a River 

I am ever-changing, yet always the 
same 

I will enter your openings and 
exhilarate you. 

The dampness you hide in public 
is me calling you 

I wash away dams and aluminum 
trailers 

mere child’s play. 

The motif belongs to Heraclitus — 
with the accent on the third syllable. 
Wolf celebrates the eros of nature as 
our essential selves; only when nature 
is freed can we be free. Alas, the oppo- 
site is also true: 


Humankind cannot exploit, cage, 
clearcut the wild lands 
clearcut the rainforests, without 
simultaneously 

crushing the diversity, spirit and wild 
potential within ourselves. 

These lines from “The Rainforest 
Within” are the best answer I know of 
to quibbling humanists who wonder 
what Deep Ecology has to offer human- 
ity. Only the most important thing, as- 
sures Wolf — freedom. This is political- 
philosophical poetry beaten out on a 
drum. It recognizes that the only 
spirituality worthy of the name is com- 
mitted to rowdiness and resistance. 
Wolf can mix Vikings and Apache war- 
riors, copulation and cataclysms, the 
pneumatic and earthy, because he has 
experienced their common source, and 
it’s not some romantic literary trope. 
Like a shaman’s spirit journey, Tierra 
Primera! reminds us that meaningful 
union with nature is a painful, rending, 
demanding experience. The last poem, 
“We Must Give” says: 

We must give of ourselves 
through lessons that rip and tear 
spread our very rib cage open 
to expose our souls sensitive once again 
to the rest of this living, breathing 
world. 

This is our prayer. 

In fact, there was some painful con- 
troversy surrounding the Deep Ecology 
Medicine Show, as many of you know. 
But much good was also accomplished. 
People were inspired and sorcerers 
came dancing. This tape records their 
irresistible advent. 

Reviewed by Christoph Manes. 

“Tierra Primera” is available from 
Earth First! Music in Tucson for $10 
postpaid. 



Mexico’s Nuke: 
Laguna Verde 

by WISE 

The first nuclear power plant in 
Mexico, located at Laguna Verde in the 
central state of Veracruz, is scheduled 
to start late this year. The plant has 
two General Electric reactors, with a 
capacity of 654 megawatts each. The his- 
tory of the power station is characterized 
by an excessive rise in costs (from $128 
million planned in 1966 to $3.5 billion 
estimated now) and many accidents, in- 
cluding the damaging of a reactor vessel, 
the blowing-up of a waste storage place 
during a test on air-pressure, and the 
infiltration of sea-water into the 
foundations. 

Opposition to the plant is increasing. 
In the state of Veracruz, 40 anti-nuclear 
groups, 80 farmers associations, churches 
and other groups are united in Pacto 
de Grupos Ecologistas. Those groups 
oppose start-up of the plant because of 
the negative health effects and the high 
costs of nuclear production, the location 
of the plant in an area with frequent 
seismic activity, the waste problem and 
the insufficient investigation into heal- 
thier and cheaper wind, solar, and bio- 
mass energy. They want the government 
to convert the plant into a gas-producing 
unit. A good reason for doing so is that 
a gas-pipeline, now used at only 8% of 
its capacity, passes only 600 meters 
from the plant. 

WISE, the World Information Service 
on Energy, publishes an excellent neivs- 
letter for activists. Write: WISE, POB 
53373, Wash., DC 20009. Mexican ac- 
tivists are asking Americans to protest 
the Laguna Verde nuclear plant outside 
Mexican embassy or consulate offices 
in the US. 
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Grizzly Destroys Plane 

On a late October night as Ed Gurtler 
was returning to his airplane on a 
sandbar in the Innoko River near Crip- 
ple, Alaska, he heard a terrific pound- 
ing. Turning on his flashlight, he saw 
a huge black Grizzly Bear destroying 
his Cessna 170 to gain access to its cargo 
of Moose meat. The bear picked up and 
slammed down the plane’s fuselage. 
Gurtler shot at the bear, but the brute 
was unmoved. Gurtler then hastily re- 
treated to his boat and thence back to 
his homestead. The next morning the 
plane was a wreck and the 500 pounds 
of Moose meat had been reduced to 200 
pounds. The bear returned on sub- 
sequent nights, further damaging the 
plane and also damaging the boat, 
which likewise smelled of Moose meat. 
Gurtler estimated the damage to the 
plane at $10,000. ( Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle, 10-20-87) 

Peace Poles Penalized 

A banned Polish peace and ecology 
group, Freedom and Peace Movement, 
recently protested in Gdansk against 
construction of Poland’s first nuclear 
power plant. Four members scaled a 
building and unfurled banners proclaim- 
ing “We Don’t Want Zamowiec” and 
“Freedom and Peace.” They then dis- 
seminated 3000 leaflets to pedestrians 
demanding that government au- 
thorities allow a national referendum on 
nuclear power (and probably also 
answering the question which must 
surely have leaped to the minds of 
many: Who the hell is Zamowiec and 
why don’t you want him?). The four clim- 
bers were subsequently arrested and 
fined. The plant in Zamowiec, 40 miles 
northeast of Gdansk, is scheduled to be 
finished in 1991. 

Crocodile Eats Postmaster 

Even as he was warning women and 
children of the dangers of playing in the 
Zambezi River, a crocodile emerged 
from said river, grabbed his ankle and 
pulled him in. Postmaster Kobus Slab- 
bert straggled furiously, but to no avail; 
his body was not recovered. Residents 

of Katima Mulilo, in the Caprivi Strip 
between Botswana, Angola and Zam- 
bia, were aghast. The South African 
Press Association, which reported the 
incident, did not state whether or not 
the residents’ mail service was 
disrupted. 

Rex Prepares To Wreck AZ Land 

The Canadian firm Rex Silver Mines 
has signed an agreement to buy a 50% 
interest in a future mining operation 30 
miles northwest of Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Geologic studies in the area suggest 
that Rex will find a rich ore body of 
gold, silver, and platinum. A Rex en- 
gineer has invented an EPA-approved 
process facilitating the extraction of 
precious metals from complex ores. In 
a recent statement, Rex boasts, “Open 
pit mines are highly desirable and pro- 
fitable because of the low mining costs, 
usually well below .$100 an ounce. 
Bulldozers come in and literally scoop 
up the ore. Rex costs are estimated sub- 
stantially below $100 an ounce . . . Rex 
management is confident the final re- 
port and feasibility study from their 
Consultant will establish over 2 million 
tons of commercially minable ore with 
a market value today in excess of US 
$200 million, from just the first 10 acres 
of the 1280-acre project. From prelimi- 
nary tests already completed, manage- 
ment believes the remaining acreage 
holds at least ten times as much ore, 
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and will ultimately yield over 5 million 
ounces of gold, 30 million ounces of 
silver, and varying amounts of strategic 
minerals including platinum, iridium, 
rhodium, and ruthenium. Discussions 
are already underway in Flagstaff to 
put on site a 5000 ton-a-day, gravity flo- 
tation mill for initial production in 
1988....” 

For more information, contact Rex 
Silver Mines at 1221 Brickell Ave 9th 
FI, Miami, FL 33131; or 1945 - 650 W 
Georgia St, Vancouver, B.C. V6B 4N7 
Canada. 

Uncle Digger Chops Floppy 

Earth First !ers in the Journal office 
in Tucson were aghast recently to hear 
foul cursing reverberating off the walls 
of the office of Dave Foreman. Screams 
of wrath against his computer and its 
self-declared “I/O error” revealed the 
cause of Dave’s rage. Dave soon strode 
past us with fury in his eyes. Seizing a 
pulaski lying in the backyard, the usu- 
ally avuncular Foreman violently chop- 
ped in two the floppy disk upon which 
he had been working. When Dave re- 
gained his composure, he reentered his 
office and looked at his computer sc- 
reen. It kindly informed him: “Your disk 
is in need of minor repairs. Do you want 
to repair it?” 

Reaganites Fight Wetlands 

Former Reagan administration offi- 
cials — including Anne Burford’s chief 
of staff John Daniel (EPA), and high 
ranking bureaucrats from the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Army 
Corps of Engineers — are organizing 
a coalition seeking to weaken federal 
wetlands protection regulations. These 
officials, who until recently were re- 
sponsible for enforcing environmental 
regulations, are asking various land de- 
velopment corporations to pay $5000 to 
become members of the_Wetland Coal- 
ition for Procedural Fairness, Coalition 
coYounder Robert Steinberg, former 
counsel for the Justice Department’s 
Land Division, described the process 
for obtaining permits to develop wet- 
lands (under section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act) as “convoluted and unpre- 
dictable,” and warned of the threats en- 
vironmentalists pose to wetlands de- 
velopment. Environmentalists, seeking 
to haltthe annuaTTTS loss of 300-500,000 
acres of wetlands, are alarmed by the 
threat'oFTFns reactionary coalition — 
and of another similar group, the Wet- 
Jand Permit Group. This latter group 
aids developers in obtaining permits to 
dredge, fill, and develop wetlands. It 
boasts many of the same leaders as the 
new coalition. The coalition has not dis- 
closed whom it has invited to join, but 
it is known that among those invited 
are: ARCO Alaska, which drills near 
wetlands on Alaska’s North Slope; the 
American Petroleum Institute; Na- 
tional Association of Office and Indus- 
trial Parks; International Council of 
Shopping Centers; National Association 
of Home Builders; and timber com- 
panies. Nor has the coalition disclosed 
specifically what tactics it will employ 
to thwart environmentalists’ efforts to 
preserve wetlands, but it is presumed 
that they will lean more toward legisla- 
tive efforts than CD. (The Washington 
Post, 8-4) 

Don’t Go By The Gobi 

If you were contemplating spending 
your next vacation in the wild Gobi De- 
sert, cancel your plans. West Germany 
and China have rea ched an agreement 
whereby China will bury West German 
nuclearjaowerplant waste in the Gobi 
Desert of inner Mongolia. in exchange - 
for West German nuclear technology — 
in effect, China has agreed to be the 
recipient of a double dose of dumping. 
The chairman of 4£raftwerk-Union 
called the agreement a “glimmer of 
hope” for his company, which has suf- 
fered from the fall in demand for new 
nuclear plants. (New Scientist, 7-23) 


Nevada Wilderness Proposed 

Nevada Outdoor Recreation Associa- 
tion (NORA, POB 1245, Carson City, 
NV 89702) reports the following news 
on Nevada wilderness bills: In the 99th 
Congress, then Representative Harry 
Reid (D-N V) introduced a bill to protect 
723,000 acres of Forest Service RARE 
II lands in the Great Basin. Nevada’s 
diehard anti-conservationist Represen- 
tative Barbara Vucanovieh (R-NV) in- 
troducecTa bill to protect only 136,900 
acres. Reid’s bill in the 100th Congress, 
S 1138, is in hearings before Senator 
Dale Bumpers (D-AR), chairman of the 
Senate Energy & Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee. Reid has reduced his proposed 
acreage to 599,400 acres, in 12 areas. 
NORA supports S 1138, while consider- 
ing it woefully inadequate. NORA 
urges that these areas in the Toiyabe 
National Forest be added: Sweetwater, 
12,260 acres; Toiyabe Crest, 79,000; Ex- 
celsior, 122,000. NORA urges that these 
areas in the Humboldt NF be added: 
Currant Mountain, 49,000 acres; Elk 
Mountain, 12,600; Pearl Peak, 23,000; 
Santa Rosa, 80,000; Schell Peaks, 
120,000; South Snake Range, 42,000. 
NORA is particularly concerned about 
Sweetwater Range, Pearl Peak, Elk 
Mountain, and the Santa Rosa Moun- 
tains. These areas harbor Bighorn 
Sheep, Elk, Mule Deer, and Cougars. 
Most of these areas are within the Great 
Basin. However, Elk Mountain lies 
within the Columbia Basin; while Santa 
Rosa is the only RARE II area in the 
still unrepresented [in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System] 
Owyhee Basin and Desert. 

Earth First! appreciates NORA’s ef- 
forts, but considers NORA’s proposal 
too weak. Earth Firstlers should write 
their Congresspersons in support of 
Wilderness designation for ALL of 
Nevada’s roadless lands. 


CWC Reports Threats to CA 

The July-August issue of Wilderness 
Record, the excellent newsletter of the 
California Wilderness Coalition ($15 for 
membership; 2655 Portage Bay East, 
Suite 5, Davis, CA 95616) is unusually 
replete with grim tidings. Among the 
reported threats to California wildlands 
are the following: 

1. Despite an appeal before the In- 
terior Board of Land Appeals, the BLM 
plans to construct seven 90-foot diame- 
ter helispots inside the King Range 
Wilderness Study Area (WSA). Some 
of these would be within one mile of 
existing helicopter pads. 

2. The Santa Fe Timber Company — 
the environmentally insensitive succes- 
sor to the comparatively benign South- 
ern Pacific Land Company — plans to 
road and log part of its 2000 acres of 

inholdings in the 9000-acre Mt. Eddy 
Further Planning Area in Shasta-Trin- 
ity National Forest. The logging may 
begin this fall, in an area two miles 
northeast of Mt. Eddy’s summit, and 
in a basin and adjacent ridges at the 
headwaters of Wagon Creek. 

3. A group of Forest Service (FS) and 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
roadless areas between Mono Lake and 
Bishop, California, with the Sierra 
Nevada on their west and the White 
Mountains on their east, is threatened 
by BLM and FS plans for increased 
grazing, mining, logging, geothermal 
development, and off-road-vehicles 
(ORVs). The BLM Wilderness Study 
Areas (WSAs) also face expansion of a 
boundary transmission line corridor; 
and the BLM has granted the Oxbow 
Geothermal Company permission to 
build a “temporary” powerline inside 
Casa Diablo WSA. The four FS roadless 
areas total 89,616 acres; the six BLM 
WSAs total 65,035 acres. The geological 
formations of this area are largely vol- 
canic; and the area encompasses craters 
and lava flows, sage-grass communities, 
grassy tablelands, pinyon-juniper 
woods, and Glass Mountain (11,123’). 




NEMESIS NEWS NET 


by Australopithecus 


Amphibian Resurrection Awes Miners 

According to the Soviet news agency, 
Tass, goldminers recently found a fro- 
zen triton 30 feet below the surface of 
the “tundra in the Siberian region of 
Yakutia. Lizard-like creatures are not 
commonly encountered on or under the 
tundra, so the miners were a bit taken 
aback when, having brought the triton 
up intothe simshihe, it began to crawl 
away. The miners took it to their mine’s 
geology department where it survived 
f or severa l days in a cage. The depth 
at which the triton was found suggests 
that it had beenfrozen for 10,000 years, 
as this'TstKe level at which mammoths, 
which became extinct 10,000 years ago, 
are found. A biologist with the Siberian 
department of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences explained: “Many species of 
salamander can remain in anabiosis (a 
state of reduced animation) in perma- 
frost for tens, hundreds and even 
thousands of years and revive under 
favourable conditions.” ‘Triton’ was 
once a generic name for newt-'ancTsala- 
mander-like creatures. However, the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia, differen- 
tiates between 10 varieties (species?) of 
triton, and states that they average 
seven inches in length. ( The Times, 6- 
26) 

Letters 

*The number of kangar oos killed in 
Australia this yearToF commercial pur- 
poses will soon reach three million. 
These ’roos are killed largely to supply 
leather for running shoes sold in the 
US. Severalmajor shoe manufacturers, 
including Nike, have agreed to end their 
use of Kangaroo leather, hut one of the 
big gest, Addidas, h as no t- Readers can 
help ’roosbyboycotting Addidas and 
by writing to their Congresspersons in 
support of legislation to ban importa- 
tion of kangaroo products into the US. 
Ask representatives to support the Kan- 
garoo Protection Bill, HR 779. Ask sen- 
ators, especially Tom Daeschle (D-SD), 
to introduce similar legislation in the 
Senate. 

*The Natural Resources Defense 
Council (NRDC, 90 New Montgomery, 
SF, CA 94105) is alerting environmen- 
talists to the urgent need for letters in 
opposition to continued overgrazing of 
public lands. The following is drawn 
from their memorandum: 

The BLM and the Forest Service have 
proposed to adopt a new formula for 
determining the fee to graze federal 
rangelands. Their action is the result 
of a lawsuit filed by NRDC, Sierra Club 
and other conservation organizations, 
in which the court overturned the previ- 
ous grazing fee formula because the 
agencies had failed to allow members 
of the public to participate in its adop- 
tion. Unfortunately, the formula they 
have selected would be environmentally 
harmful. The proposed formula will, if 
adopted, charge below market fees for 
grazing; and will perpetuate the over- 
grazing and lack of funds for range re- 
habilitation that have characterized 
public land administration for decades . 

Please send letters of protest to the 
BLM and the Forest Service. NRDC 
suggests that you ask them to abandon 
the proposed formula and replace it 
with one that ensures that fair market 
value is charged to public lands 
graziers. Earth First! suggests that you 
tell them to eliminate all livestock graz- 
ing on public lands. Write: Robert Bur- 
ford, Director (140), Bureau of Land 
Management, US Interior Dept, 18th 
and C Sts, NW, Washington, DC 20240; 
and Dale Robertson, Chief (2200), 
Forest Service, US Agriculture Dept, 
POB 96090, DC 20090-6090. 

*Sangre de Cristo Animal Protection 
Inc. (POB 5883, Santa Fe, NM 87502) 
asks activists to write to the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service and to US legis- 
lators urging them to promote establish- 
ment of a strong international treaty 
to protect all animals from abuse. The 
Convention for the Protection of Ani- 
mals has begun deliberation on a treaty 
to protect all animals from specific 
abuses considered unnecessarily cruel. 
So far, 40 countries, particularly Israel 
and Switzerland, have shown interest 
in developing such a treaty. Readers 
should tell officials that it’s time for the 
US government to send officials to par- 
ticipate in the animal protection conven- 
tion. Addresses are: Lawrence Mason, 
Office of International Affairs, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Interior Dept, 
Washington, DC 20240; representa- 
tives, House of Representatives, DC 
20515; senators, Senate, DC 20510. 



try biosphere reserves eould contribute 
to demilitarization. The Nicaraguan and 
Costa Rican governments are currently 
hoMiilg negotiations to establish such 
a reserve on their border. The proposed 
“Natural Reserve for Peace” would en- 
compass the tropical rainforests of the 
lower watershed of the San Juan River 
as well as swamps and lowlands south 
of Lake Nicaragua. These areas, which 
are currently theaters of war between 
the contra rebels and Sandinista troops, 
encompass over 5000 square kilometers 
on the Nicaraguan side alone. Other 
possible international parks include the 
Biotopo Trifinio on the El Salvadoran- 
Guatemalan-Honduran border, the 
Moskitia rainforests on the Niearaguan- 
Honduran border, and the La Amistad 
International Park on the Costa Rican- 
Panamanian border. 

GET INVOLVED: EPOCA and the 
Nicaragua Network eo-sponsor month- 
s' long environmental brigades to 
2 Nicaragua every summer. The Pledge 
S of Resistance, with 500 affiliates nation- 
o wide, sponsors direct action protests 
against US policy in Central America. 
Contact EPOCA for information. 

Contras Destroy Forests surgency program intended to uproot 

While many activists in the US have the guerrilla movement in that country. WA Activists Send Good News 

been fighting US interference in Cen- Focusing in the highland provinces of In our Mabon issue we reported that 

tral America because of the injustices El Quiche, San Marcos, Huehuetenango a Lions Club in Washington was plan- 

to people that such interference causes, and Alta Verapaz, the army uses tactics ning to sponsor a rattlesnake roundup. 

few activists realize the extent to which of ecological warfare The Guatema- Fortunately, animal protectionists suc- 

US involvement — such as funding the lan armed forces have destroyed forests, ceeded in stopping it. 

Nicaraguan Contras — has caused en- fields, and at least 440 villages in the An animal defender in Washington re- 

vironmental destruction throughout last five years, displacing more than 1 cently sent us the news that China has 

this isthmus. Th e Earth Island I nsti- million Guatemalans from their land. taken strong measures to stop the 

tute’s Environmental ProjecTOn Ceh- HONDURAS: . . . When the Sandinis- smuggling of Panda Bears. The 

tral America (EPOCA) aims to educate tas ousted Nicaragua’s Somoza dictator- minimum penalty for conviction will be 

the public about the links between ship in 1979, the US shifted its geopolit- 10 years in prison; the maximum will 

human rights violations and ecological ical “home base” to Honduras . . . Hon- be death, 

destruction in Central America. duras and the US have staged nearly 

EPOCA has published several excellent continuous joint military maneuvers FOE Announces SDI Success 

reports explaining these links. To obtain since 1980. US armed forces have built Friends of the Earth is making prog- 

copies and to donate funds, write numerous military bases, roads, port ress in its “Styro Wars” campaign to 

EPOCA, c/o Earth Island Inst, 13.Cpl- facilities, and airfields. Nine military ban the use of CFCs (chloroflurocar- 

"'tlffibus Ave, SF, CA 94111. The following air bases have emerged in Honduras bons, which are depleting Earth’s ozone 

e xcerpts" are from' EPOCA’s Green since the Reagan administration took layer) in fast food containers. Four of 

Paper #3: office. The US has also built, housed, the five largest national fast food oper- 

c 'For years Central America has suf- armed, trained and directed the contra ations — Wendy’s, Burger King, Ken- 

fered ecological degradation brought on army of over 15,000 men. A recent docu- tucky Fried Chicken, and McDonalds — 

by deforestation, soil erosion, pesticide ment produced by Honduras’ State have told FOE that they have stopped 

pollution and industrial contamination. Forestry Corporation claimed ffiat the or will soon stop using CFCs in their 

Now, Central America’s environment U S- Hond uran join t maneuvers known packaging. The fifth, the Marriott Cor- 

faces a more immediate threat. From as Cabanas ’86 destroyed 10% of the poration, owner of the Roy Rogers 

Panama to Guatemala the armies of the country’s pine forests on the savannas chain, has not answered the call for a 

region are stockpiling weaponry that "he ar the Nicaragu an border. ... US mil- “burger summit” of fast food producers 

could erase in hours the natural beauty 'itary road buildmgis'affecting the Hon- to agree to halt use of CFCs. FOE 

that has taken millennia to evolve. The duran Ecological Association’s project, groups in the US and England launched 

bojnbs, bulldozers and defoliants that “Toward a Green Honduras in the Year their “Styro-Wars” or “Stratospheric 

played so central a role in the Vietnam 2000,” which aims at protecting the Defense Initiative,” Campaign last 

War are resurfacing on this side of the country’s cloud forests. A leader of the 'spPiTTgrSmcetHeig an ozone shield pro- 

world, threatening to destroy human Association claims that US soldiers are duction accord sponsored by the United 

"life and natural ecosystems. shooting Honduran. wiH Mi f e for sport. Nations has been signed. This accord 

Although the recent "militarization of 'NICARAGUA: In addition to causing should in 1989 begin to reduce many 

Central America has not yet reached ecological destruction in their host coun- nations’ uses of CFCs in cushions, insu- 

Vietnam War levels, the “low-intensity tries of Costa Rica and Honduras, the lation, cars, and aerosol sprays. For in- 
warfare” strategy being employed by US-backed contras target environmen- formation on the Styro Wars campaign, 

the United States government has al- talists and their programs in the war write FOE, 530 7th St, SE, Wash., DC 

ready taken a toll on the people and to overthrow Nicaragua’s Sandinista 20003. 

environment of the region. Bombs bum government. The contras attack en- 

bodies and scorch the land in El Sal- vironmentalism in Nicaragua as part of Rivers Network Sends Alert 

vador. .Military ro ads and air strips a coordinated strategy to disrupt gov- International Rivers Network, pub- 

criss-cross the Honduran and Guatema emment programs and separate the lishers of International Dams Newslet- 

jffljiJdemess.^AmongJhpse targeted general population from the Sandinistas ter (300 Broadway, Suite 28, SF, CA 

in Nicaragua by the US-backed contras by making it clear that government pro- 94133), asks that environmentalists 

are professional environmentalists. grams — health, education, agriculture write immediately to: Barber Conable, 

Hundreds of thousands of Central and environment — are contra targets. President, World BanE, 1818 H St, NW, 

American refugees flee their homes in As Nicaragua’s National Parks Director Wash., DC 20433; and Jose Samey, 

search of safe haven, often settling in Lorenzo Cardenal commented during a President of Brazil, Palacio do Planalto, 

remote forested areas. recent EPOCA-sponsored visit to the Brasilia, DF, Brasil. Ask them to with- 

EL SALVADOR: . . . The US-backed US, “the war is our greatest environ- draw their support from the plans of 

Salvadoran government has been fight- mental problem.” the Brazilian government agency Elec- 

ing against a guerrilla insurgency in COSTA RICA: Although Costa Rica trobras to close the floodgates to the 

that country for seven years. The has not had a regular standing army Balbina Dam. This recently completed 

counter-insurgency policy being em- since 1948, Costa Rican society has be= 71am~orT tTuTUatuma River, which flows 

ployed by the Salvadoran Armed Forces come incre asingly militarized in -the south into the Amazon, would flood 1600 

attempts to separate the guerrillas from pasTfive years. US security assistance square kilometers of rainforest. Elec- 

their support systems — the rural popu- “lumped from zero to S1 4() m illion be- trobras has ignored the Brazilian law 

lation and the natural environment. The 'tween 1980 and 1985. Furthermore, the stating that there can be no reservoir 

air war in El Salvador — the bombing contras" base themselves on the Costa filling until Indian lands in the area have 

of villages, crop lands and forests — Rican border with Nicaragua. Although been demarcated so that proper eom- 

has reached levels unprecedented in smaller in size than the contra army in pensation to the Indians can be made. 

Central America — In the northern Honduras, their presence in Costa The World Bank made huge loans to 

province of Chalatenango, government Rica’s border area is having a negative Electrobras to complete the Balbina 

bombing has destroyed- forests and environmental impact Apprehen- project, yet failed to include conditions 

fields, making cultivation impossi- sion about militarization in the region on its loans for protection of the 

ble — The war has provoked forest is undermining support for Costa Rican Waimiri-Atroari Indians. The Bank 

fires which have burned pine-oak parks. Biologist Dr. Dan Janzen esti- plamjtoprovide more loansfor Balbina 

forests. Many such forests cannot regen- mates that private US sources provide and similar pr ojecfsAs uch as the much 

erate from these bums and the land falls at least 30% of the funding for Costa more destructive Xingu gains. Ask con- 

into a forest scrub or grassland stage. Rica’s national parks. “Those funds are able and Samey to also oppose these 

Ensuing soil erosion leads to dust drying up” he says, because donors are dams, 

storms, siltation of reservoirs, water scared t o invesTin'an area destabilized . ’ 

pollution and the drying up of natural by war- - Birds Down B-l Bomber 

springs — Troop movements, bomb- PEACE THROUGH PARKS: An in- In late September, a flock of birds 

ings and forest fires harm deer, small novative concept known as “Peace downed an Air Force B-l bomber in Col- 

cats, howler monkeys, sloths, iguanas, Through Parks” has recently emerged orado. The $200 million B-l crashed 

and North American migratory song- in Central America. Padss. that_span while on a practice bombing run. Three 

birds. borders eould play a crucial role injeas- of the six crew members were killed. 

GUATEMALA: The Guatemalan ing tensions on the isthmus, while pro- In their last radio transmission they re- 
army currently conducts a counter-in- tecting tropical ecosystems. Inter-coun- ported encountering “multiple bird 



strikes” which killed two engines ana 
set a third afire. The Federal Aviation 
Administration admits that birds are a 
problem for low-flying military aircraft. 
Since 1978, the FAA has received re- 
ports of 1200-1500 bird strikes per year 
on aircraft. 

Ganges Littered With Corpses 

Tom Stoddard has urged EFIers to 
adopt ecological modes of disposal for 
the dead. It seems his words may be 
needed in India, for there is practiced 
a mode of body disposal no longer fitting 
in these times of poverty and overpopu- 
lation. Hindus cast 3500 bodies a year 
into the Ganges River in northern 
India’s Uttar Pradesh state. So severe 
has the corpse pollution become that 
federal authorities have launched a cam- 
paign to cleanse Hinduism’s holiest 
river of the semi-burned bodies. The 
campaign — Uinjeet Thrt le — involves 
the release, of -turtles J.nto the river to 
d evo ur th e bodies. Normally Hindus 
would fully cremate the bodies, but pov- 
erty and firewood shortages are pre- 
venting relatives from properly burning 
their loved ones. (The Washington 
Times, 7-29) 

Filipinos Dynamite Fish 

Filipino fishers of the southwest 
Philippine island of Palawan — from 
whence cometh 60% of seafood con- 
sumed in Manila — are decimating sea 
life of the area with dynamite and 
cyanide. Underpressure from the loca l 
military^ to use its explosives and 
poisons, fishers increase their catches, 
but also drastically increase their inci- 
dental killsj by dynamiting or poisoning 
fish scTthat they can be gathered in 
quantity floating, stunned or dead, on 
the surface. Both methods violate 
Philippine law, but Philippine military 
personnel feel no compunction about 
disobeying legal or ecological dictates. 
(World Paper, 6-87) Similarly, j—the — . 
poisoning_of fish has become common 
mother Southeast Asian nations, where 
fishers capture fish, inadvertently kill- 
ing many of them, for export to rich 
nations where tropical fish aquariums 
are popular. 

Monkeys Maraud In Moscow 

In July, a “critical situation” in Mos- 
cow’s main airport developed as several 
monkeys escaped their cages, released 
their comrades, and commenced romp- 
ing through the airport. One clever mon- 
key pushed a button starting the 
elevators, which provided them with joy 
rides until all were tranquilized. (Los 
Angeles Times, 7-27) 

Bears Swill Moonshine 

The proof is in. Bears like to get blotto 
on natural moonshine. Early in October, 
dozens of Black and Grizzly Bears were 
seen staggering drunkenly along the 
Burlington Northern railway tracks 
near Essex, Montana. The source of the 
binge was the site of a 1985 derailment 
of freight cars carrying com; 360 tons 
of com remained after the accident. 
This com has become a powerful com 
mash oozing bourbon, the smell of 
which has attracted scores of bears. Ob- 
servers reported that the bears’ hilari- 
ous drunken behavior is similar to drun- 
ken human behavior. 

— Paul Watson, British Columbia 

Fur Fight Affects Fashions 

The Commonwealth Conference in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, held the 
week of October 14th, was a priority 
security concern. Over 6000 enforce- 
ment officers were on duty to guard the 
heads of state of countries representing 
a quarter of the world’s human popula- 
tion. For security reasons, BC ftirriers 
had their invitations to participate in 
the Commonwealth fashion show with- 
drawn. Security officials said that they 
could not risk protests or disruptions 
from anti-fur activists. A recent rash 
of attacks on fur stores in the Vancouver 
area, and the arrest of three alleged 
members of the Animal Liberation 
Front, prompted provincial authorities 
to ban the participation of fur industry 
representatives. [ Australopithecine 
note: Following the arrest of these three 
alleged ALF members, two of the fur 
shops which they were accused of 
sabotaging admitted that they would 
have to halt operations.] The other fac- 
tor in the decision was the request from 
the British government that fur dis- 
plays not be allowed. The British re- 
quest was prompted by pressure from 
animal rights groups in the United 
Kingdom. 

— Paul Watson 
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It is me, .the head of Joaquin. Just 
the other day I said to myself, “I wonder 
whatever became of me.” Then I 
realized that I had been right here all 
the time; I just didn’t know it. 

It is an eerie day here in the heart 
of the Canyon lands. Visibility is about 
two miles. A smoky haze hangs over 
the redrock wasteland. I had blamed 
my friend Roscoe and those cheap 
Swisher Sweets he smokes, but some- 
one told me that forest fires are burning 
out of control in a foreign land called 
California. It is difficult enough trying 
to keep track of what’s happening here 
without dealing with all this alien 
smoke. 

As for what is happening here, I’m 
not sure because I’m not sure where I 
am — everything keeps changing — but 
I’ll do my best. 

THE END OF THE ISLAND: The 

new paved road in the Island of the Sky 
district of Canyonlands National Park 
was officially dedicated this summer. 
The asphalt highway, which looks to be 
about half a mile wide, now opens the 
way for all those motorhome people who 
were afraid the previously bumpy 
gravel might rattle the crystal off their 
imitation marble counters. Grandview 
Point is curbed with about 100 striped 
parking places. The old road alignment 
was abandoned so that the new road 
could be straight. 

If you want to see something amazing, 
let me give you directions to a sight 
that will make the bile rise in even the 
most complacent: As you drive the only 
mile of dirt road remaining in the Island 
in the Sky district, the road that leads 
to the campground, look for a spur road 
with a gate across it that says “service 
road.” Walk down that road 100 yards and 


Bearing all the old stories, the silver- 
gray streams of Ish River country flow 
down from the dark evergreen hills into 
the Puget Trough, the great inland sea. 
And now, in chill early winter, the 
stories lie scattered among picked-over 
salmon bones lodged in the soft bottom 
muds of the Sound. Each year fewer 
bones make the journey back up the 
creeks and rivers. No one sings for the 
bright salmon as they run up the Nook- 
sack, the Skagit, so fat, so alive. 

The people are ready with nets and 
hooks, Indians and Anglos alike, and 
without songs or ceremony, when 
cleaned of flesh, the bones follow the 
stories, flow with the rivers back to salt- 
water. 

Sometimes when the wind is down 
and the cloudy afternoon light merges 
with the water I can just make out the 
bones offshore tangled in the holdfasts 
of the kelp: tailbones, opercula (gill 
bones), ribs, salmon skulls — genera- 
tions of bones keeping the half-buried 
stories company. 


Here on the North Pacific Coast there 
were several lifeways that loosely bound 
the different peoples: the potlatch 
(Chinook jargon for “giving”), salmon 
and cedar, and wintertime storytelling. 
Each in its own way served sustenance 
and interchange, the energy flow and 
nutrient cycles of coastal dwelling. The 
potlatch validated status and clan, sal- 
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you’ll see the Pygmy Forest Cemetery 
. . . thousands of pinyon and juniper 
trees, many of them hundreds of years 
old, that were ripped from the land by 
the agency created to protect them. They 
lie in the desert sun, withered and bar- 
ren, stacked atop each other, forgotten. 
But remember, don’t pick wildflowers; 
the ranger will write you a ticket. 

THE BATTLE OF BOX-DEATH 
HOLLOW: Well, there they go again. 
The US Forest Service is considering 
issuing leases to Arco and Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil to exploit what the companies 
claim is a large deposit of carbon dioxide 
beneath the Box-Death Hollow Wilder- 
ness and the adjacent Phipps-Death 
Hollow BLM Wilderness Study Area, 
north of Escalante, Utah. (See Fred 
Swanson’s article in this issue for 
information.) 

MORE ASPHALT AT ARCHES: “I 

thought they ruined this place 30 years 
ago so I could quit worrying about it.” 
Words by Ed Abbey this summer, as 
we discussed a plan to bum up some 
tamarisk and birds by the National Park 
Service (NPS) at Arches National Park 
(see Mabon 87). NPS has released its 
“planning alternatives” for the future 
of Arches. Alternative 4, preferred by 
the local community and, privately, by 
park management, calls for expanding 
parking lots, paving the Delicate Arch 
Road, enlarging the campground, and 
a lot of other goofy stuff. 

The comment period on the alterna- 
tives was extended to October 10, but 
Arches did such a poor job of advising 
the public of this process, that public 
input was almost non-existent. Public 
meetings in Salt Lake City, Montieello, 
and Grand Junction, Utah, drew a total 
of one person. A final meeting in Moab 


mon was a shimmering visitor bearing 
food, red cedar was support and shelter, 
and stories bundled them all together 
through the winter rains. 

Summertime was busy, fishing and 
hunting, picking berries, digging 
spruce roots. The sun never seemed to 
set over the islands to the west. The 
icy Olympics shadowed the rain away. 
But in fall the wind shifted southwest 
and the Sound opened its arms to harle- 
quins, loons, scoters, and grebes by the 
thousands, migrating south from 
Alyeska. By the end of the salmon runs, 
the waterbirds were wintering and the 
rains misting down. How long would it 
last, the washed island monochromes, 
bleached logs drifting into dark cobbles, 
the sky soaking gray into gray? Time 
stretched taut like a deerhide 
drumhead. You want to know how long 
this story of winter? 

“How long would it be so all the ani- 
mals got together and they meet about 
it so wolf said I want the winter to be 
long. I want this many like my fingers 
for six long years. But porcupine got 
up and talk. I think it’s too long we all 
going to starve before it ended. How 
about just one year and then when sum- 
mer comes we all going to be fat again. 
So they agree about it that why we have 
one year.” (as told by Ed James, Tlingit, 
Sitka., Alyeska) 

Two ravens flap away across the beach 
in the clouds at dawn. One drops a small 
branch into the still water offshore and 
what I had thought to be stories and 


drew 20. A draft management plan will 
take about 10 months from the end of 
the comment period to complete. Even 
though it’s late, write to Superinten- 
dent Harvey Wickware, Arches NP, 
Moab, UT 84532, and ask for the “plan- 
ning alternatives” Tell him to stop pav- 
ing the park. 

HOW TO EXPAND THE PARKS, 
WITHOUT THE MESS: I’ll add some- 
thing positive to this column, since so 
far I’ve done nothing but tell you how 
bad things are. 

Over the last few years, I’ve had 
mixed feelings about the “protection” 
National Park status provides our 
cherished lands. At times, I’m not sure 
who is worse. Who are the cannibals 
and who are the missionaries? 

Anyway, I propose that we expand 
our National Parks, without telling the 
National Park Service. It works like 
this: Most NPS people don’t know 
where much of their park boundary lies. 
Most National Parks are surrounded by 
BLM and Forest Service lands, and 
people from those agencies don’t go out 
in the boonies either. I suggest that we 
go out and move those signs. Adjacent 
to this story is a photo of a typical NPS 
boundary marker; thousands of these 
are posted along park perimeters. Cut 
that picture out, xerox it 100 times, seal 
it in that peel-off plastic available in any 
office supply store, and go to work. 
Don’t be too over-zealous, but some- 
body needs to put a buffer zone around 
these parks and it might as well be 
Ear-th hirst! 

It seems like there was something 
else I needed to say, but I can’t re- 
member what it was. I’ve been in that 
formaldehyde too long. Farewell, 
amigos. 


bones ripples away. “All that’s left is 
Raven,” I chuckle. Up here Raven re- 
places Coyote as the main character of 
stories. Or rather, Raven augments 
Coyote Old Man since we have him too; 
he just keeps closer to the mountains. 
You know about Raven and Petrel? Back 
when there was no fresh water to drink 
and Raven had white feathers instead 
of black? No salmon streams either. This 
was after he stole the sun and got us 
light but before the birds had names. 
Except Petrel. 

What does it mean for humans to go 
inward, carried by winter and smoky 
fires inside the plank houses where the 
rain beats the rhythm of water on wood 
and the voice of the storyteller rises 
and falls with Raven, with the tides? 
What is it like to know the death of the 
world each winter, an eternity of rain? 
Who remembers the story? Where did 
we lose the trail? 

The trail turns into the Burlington 
Northern tracks and a flurry of maple 
leaves skitters across the rails. I pick 
one up, faded yellow but still ten inches 
across, the largest maple leaf on Earth. 
This is Acer macrophyllum, bigleaf 
maple. The story here is self-pruning 
and survival. The cycle is leaf to ground, 
passing “knowledge” down to feed the 
future, the children yet to come. It be- 
gins in the leaf in autumn with quiet 
transformation, thickening cell layers at 
the base of the petiole, biochemical 
change mediated by abscissic acid, 
ethylene, and enzymes until the re- 
lease, the wandering, the melting into 
earth. 

We are as maple leaves riding the air, 
searching for sustenance, open ground, 
listening for stories long untold. 

I move off the tracks seeking dry shel- 
ter. The cedar plank houses that backed 
this beach disappeared over 100 years 
ago. Raven is long gone up the smoke 
hole carrying fire and water in his beak. 
I share this ground with a red cedar 
stump. It was sawed off seven feet 



In Wintertime, Tell it Like a Story 

by Ed Grumbine 



above the ground and notched on either 
side for the boards loggers used to stand 
above the buttress. My breath smokes 
into the rain. The stump grunts, shifts 
and stiffens, begins to dance. Speaks: 
“Do you know who I am? I am red cedar 
stump. My body was cut through, 
hauled away, I don’t know where, years 
ago. Bracken Fern, Western Hemlock, 
Solomons Seal, they are all good people. 
But I miss my body, my arms, my 
crown, my leaves. I feed the ground now 
but I shall never rise again. I do not 
sprout like my redwood sisters to the 
south. 

“See those tunnels in my skin? Gal- 
leries of Pacific Termite. You noticed 
that springboard notch too. We go back 
to the 1940s together. . . . The moss 
people are very soft. I have gotten a 
deeper understanding from them and 
Bark Beetle, Springtail, Carpenter 
Ant, of what death is like. And how I 
am tied in to all these cycles ” 

The stump settles back, becomes still. 
Then, from behind the stump steps a 
masked figure dressed in a cedar bark 
shawl dangling cormorant feathers. I 
recognize the mask of a clown, not our 
kind of clown with a big red nose, but 
a sacred Fool, one who — through jokes, 
tricks, and play — keeps the balance, 
speaks for truth. 

“That’s the kind of learning you 
human people need to get. I was down 
at the Forest Supervisor’s office in Seat- 
tle this morning. They are working their 
asses off on those forest plans. The 
plans are filled with stuff like Allowable 
Sale Quantity, Minimum Viable Popula- 
tion, Effective Habitat Capability, Old 
Growth Liquidation! They have a 
thousand pages per plan of this shit! 
Do you know what their favorite word 
is? “Mitigate!” Is this what you people 
want? 

“And how do you argue against them? 
You put on a suit and tie and give a 
speech at a hearing. What you need at 





The Deep Ecology Soundtrack 
Part XII: Out of the Blues 


A CLEARCUT CASE OF THE 
BLUES; Mokai; $9 ppd from EF! 
Music. 

MISSING LINK; Chris Wells; $10 ppd, 
1349 Cerro Gordo, SF, NM 87501. 

It is seven river crossings, over three 
miles from the nearest road to my 
wilderness retreat. Time to slow down 
to hear-see-smell-taste-feel instead of 
think-think-think. Melancholy comes so 
easy to us “two-leggeds,” an endemic 
dissatisfaction and detachment peculiar 
to our species. We consign ourselves to 
fate, conditioned to our anxieties. We 
get used to our ineffectuality and busy- 
ness, enveloped in powerlessness like 
a suffocating easy chair swallowing our 
spontaneity and wildness. It comes on 
me the worst late at night, after my 
son has gone to sleep, dreaming his pre- 
puberty world of Bison and rockslides. 
With only the sound of the river for com- 
pany, I indulge in mental pictures of 
lost loves, explore the seeming incom- 
patibility of freedom and devotion, in- 
tegrity and income, time spent in the 
wilds and time spent leaving them in 

order to help them It’s then I’m 

most likely to pop a tape on the solar- 
powered deck from the section marked 
“R & B.” Going beyond sadness by re- 
ally getting into it, impaled on sensa- 
tion, rocking with heavy, invisible tides, 


the mighty wrongs of the world spread 
out like roadkills along the edges of our 
consciousness. Harmonizing with 
screaming, threatened old growth to 
the beat of that endless broken white 
line. 

The way some people treat the Earth, 
I cannot excuse. 

Because what’s happenin’ to the forest, 
a clear-cut case of the blues. 

This is the title cut of the new cassette 
release by Earth First! activist Mokai. 
It’s patterns are reminiscent of the 
classic “The suns a-gonna shine in my 
back door someday.” Our veteran of bat- 
tles to save California and Oregon old 
growth sets radically entertaining 
lyrics to melodies faithful to the acoustic 
blues tradition. Unlike two other mus- 
ical forms rooted in Black colonial exper- 
ience, calypso and reggae, the blues 
have seldom been used for protest (ex- 
ceptions include prison songs of the 
deep south, Howlin’ Wolf’s lesser known 
60s recordings, and Louisiana Red’s, 
“Reality Blues”). The Earth is being de- 
stroyed at an alarming, criminal rate, 
and Mokai departs from tradition in 
making sure we’re Hied about it: 

Now is the time to put an end to 

corporate crime, 

put the corporados on the run, 

raise hell and have fun, Earth First! 

now! 

Clearcut is unpretentious, bouncing 
on the strings of 16 years of guitar. 
Songs about pollution, the plight of the 
California Condor. The funny “talking 
blues,” “Goddam the Forest Service,” 
the uplifting lead licks of my favorite 
cut, “Goin’ to the Wilds.” And “Wild 
Places”: 

Go on out to wild places, man it unll 
make you strong. 


I know some wild places, that might 
not be wild for long. 

I know some wild places, I hold close 
to my heart. 

Won’t let nobody tear those places apart. 

What we both realize is that, in the 
long run, we cannot lose. We are raven 
and roach, mold and lichen, the willing 
changelings of evolutionary spirit. Ex- 
cited by our vision, empowered by our 
resolve, not our predictions. Drawing 
our strength, from our connection to the 
source. “Let our action be our prayer” 
I say, but as Chris Wells tells us, “song, 
blessings, rituals and meditations all 
carry strength in many ways to influ- 
ence people if the participant has the 
ineffable concentration of presence 
which lends them power.” 

Organizer of the educational outreach 
programs of the All Species Project in 
Santa Fe, Chris has risked aligning him- 
self with Rich and the rest of us bad 
girls and boys of New Mexico Earth 
First! Our fervent hope is that as the 
Elk Mountain struggle progresses to 
spring CD and blockades, we’ll have the 
benefit of his smiling face for sing- 
alongs on the bus ride to court! Seri- 
ously, his bluesy original songs are 
dramatic celebrations of the symbiotic 
web of life, available now on his cas- 
sette, Missing Link: 

I wasn’t preparedfor this , Papa never 
told me 

what a crazy world this could turn out 
to be. 

Trouble in the mountains, trouble deep 
down in the sea. 

Trouble deep down inside of me. 

I ain’t afraid no more, of trials and 
tribulations. 

I ain’t afraid no more, of livin’ up to 
my name. 


I just discovered Pm a missing link! 

His dry, soulful voice and percussive 
guitar bring to mind the early acoustic 
Stephen Stills, and the flavor of 
Spanish-America epitomized by that 
virtuoso of spirit rock, the Canadian 
Bruce Cockbum. Remembering that 
“dancing in the streets, we’re also danc- 
ing on the turtle’s back.” An enchanted 
southwestern whirlwind stirring up the 
voiees of the old ones and devas of 
Anima. New Mexico is a virtual third- 
world country, a haven for aesthetic out- 
laws and romantics, artists and throw- 
backs. A tribal blend of not only three 
distinct cultures, but of wild spirit and 
living history. Geronimo, Pope’, Elfego 
Baca — in rhythmic council with Puma, 
Coyote, and Ringtail Cat. 

There’s an ancient pueblo inside of 
us, flutesongs of wind whistling on 
roped latilla ladders. In the center is a 
plaza, seemingly empty at first glance. 
This is the dusty, austere field of our 
potential. Storms and prayers and bless- 
ings are bom here, freed through our 
actions, unleashed on the world in a 
progressive, passionate spiral: 

Your breath in the wind, singiri a 
song, 

can you feel it carry you on? 

Anytime I wonder, I seen it all. 

How the Earth will renew after the fall. 
That don’t mean it don’t matter what 
we do at all. 

Takes so long for a tree to grow, so little 
time to fall. 

A time to listen and a time to move. 
Knowing what your soul needs to do, 
with nothing to lose. 

Can you feel it carry you, can you feel 
it carry you on? 

Continuing to struggle not because 
we know we’ll win this round, but be- 
cause it’s right to do so. Aided by our 
spirit helpers, inspired by this combus- 
tible flux of creation to carry on. 

“With some of these powers within 
us, our blessings too will take on 
strength.” Out of the Blue, manifesting 
the strength in our animal^ nature, the 
vitality of our uncompromised love 


View from the 
Outhouse 

ORVs Leave a 
Trail of Tears 

by Robert B. Streeter 

There is no denying the ingenious 
ability of our species when it comes to 
vehicles. We have created machines that 
will take us virtually anywhere we de- 
sire, usually in a sitting position with 
our legs at rest. That is the kind of trans- 
portation, and quite often recreation, 
that our technological age has grown 
to love; lots of horsepower beneath our 
buns. 

There are hundreds of good ecological 
reasons to criticize most modem forms 
of transportation, though my own criti- 
cism is weakened by my regular use of 
a car. But I argue from a clean slate 


hearings are masks, feathers, and 
drums. Or maybe you write a letter. 
You humans always brag about your op- 
posable thumbs. How about using those 
thumbs with your rock climbing skills 
up in some old growth timber about to 
be scalped. Civil disobedience! 

“You need to start singing and danc- 
ing again. Go out when you’re a young 
woman, a young man; don’t eat, don’t 
sleep, go out to the backcountry, follow 
the stories. Go way back out, go way 
back out. . .” and the clown shuffles 
away into the woods. 

In wintertime, tell it like a story, 
piercing like a gull’s cry, black as Raven’s 
beak. 

Gary Snyder in The Old Ways tells 
the story of distinguished an- 
thropologist Alfred Kroeber spending 
six days listening to and transcribing 
the story of the old man Inyo-Kutavere 
only to leave before the story was com- 
plete. Upon his return the following 
winter, Kroeber found that Inyo-Kuta- 
vere had died and knew that the story 
was lost forever. Snyder ends the story, 
pulls tight the web: “That old man sit- 
ting in the sand house telling his story 
is who we must become — not A.L. 
Kroeber, as fine as he was.” 



when it comes to off-road-vehicles 
(ORVs). 

ORVs had their allure for me as a 
child, but somewhere in the hazy trans- 
ition from childhood to adult, the allure 
disappeared and was replaced by a 
healthy contempt for the ORV s that dis- 
turbed roadless places The need to 
overpower the woodlot trail was’ rtf 


placed by a desire to know the woodlot 
trail — . 

It is understandable for children to 
relish the thrill of a dune buggy, ATV 
(all-terrain- vehicle), minibike, snow- 
mobile or any ORV without questioning 
the costs of those thrills. That is the 
very nature of childhood, experimenta- 
tion with little or no analysis. It is not 
understandable for adults to ignore the 
time costs of ORV activity, but there 
are several million people in the US that 
have failed to reach a level of ecological 
maturity where they ask hard questions 
about the impact of our daily lifestyles 
on the environment. Figures from the 
summer issue of Wilderness legitimate 
my concern that ORV use is increasing. 

The new generation of ATVs — the 
little three wheelers that Edward 
Abbey calls “ road lice ” — have multi- 
plied from 100,000 to almost a million 
in seven years. In 1960 there were an 
estimated 60,000 motorcycles in the 
US. By 1970 there were close to three 
million licensed for highway use and 
perhaps 2.5 million unregistered trail- 
bikes. Five years later an industry 


source put the grand total at 10 million. 
The first snowmobiles were introduced 
to the US in 1959, and within a few 
years several dozen companies were sel- 
ling a total of a half million per year in 
the US. 

The effects of ORVs will last long 
after they’ve vanished. A 1979 report 
by the Council on Environme ntal Qual- 


ity said: “ ORVs have damaged every 
kind of ecosystem found in the US: sand 
dunes covered with American beach 
grass on Cape Cod; pine and cypress 
woodlands in Florida; hardwood forests 
in Indiana: prairie grasslands in Mon- 
tana; chaparral and sagebrush hills in 
Arizona : c onifer fore sts in Washington ; 
arctic tundra in Alaska, In some cases 
the wound s will heal naturally; m others 
they will not, at least for millennia.” 

^ Erosion caused by eight annual rurf- 
nings of the infamous Barstow-Las 
Vegas motorcycle race scarred more 
than 9000 acres of desert. A geologist 
with the US Geological Survey walked 
the entire route and called it a “trail of 
tears.” 




DEAR NED LUDD 

DEAR NED LUDD is a regular feature in Earth First! for 
discussion of creative means of effective defense against 
the forces of industrial totalitarianism. Neither the Earth 
First! movement nor the staff of Earth First! necessarily 
encourage anyone to do any of the things discussed in 
DEAR NED LUDD. 


Dear Ned 

A good and cheap ($9,95) way to get 
a big poster is to order a “Gigantic- 
Gram.” They are 15 feet long with up 
to 48 red letters on a bright yellow back- 
ground. They can also be mailed to the 
party of your choice in case you want 
to send a message that won’t be ignored. 
For information, write Computer 
Greetings Corp, 22019 Vanowen St, 
Suite K, Canoga Park, CA 91303. 

— Smoke Signal 

Dear Ned 

A quick tip for those using gloves to 
avoid leaving fingerprints: Dispose of 
your gloves very well. Like hats, they 
most likely contain an arm or hand hair 
which can be traced positively back to 
you (assuming you’re caught near the 
scene of the crime or are “questioned” 
later). If you are pursued, it may be 
tempting to simply toss away gloves 
with incriminating paint, grease, etc. 
on them. Better to take a moment to 
bury them (ineffective if dogs are used), 
or to continue to carry them until escape 
is assured and then dispose of them 
safely by buiying, burning or other- 
wise. Disposing of gloves near the crime 
scene should be done only if capture 
appears unavoidable and immediate. 

— Kid Glove 

Dear Ned 

Nowadays every bill, solicitation and 
notice that comes in the mail seems to 
include a post card or letter that says 
“postage will be paid by. . .” on the 
front. Each time you send one of these 
obnoxious intrusions back to its source, 
it costs the company 26 cents for each 
post card and 42 cents for each first class 
letter. 

In order to stop the assassination of 
the countless trees that are used to 
make these hideous things (and de- 
crease the amount of garbage thrown 
away), I have taken to applying a sticker 
to the offending epistles and returning 
them. This economic assault could con- 
vince these mail order companies that 
trees are not just food for the consumer 
mill. 

The sticker (on a medium size mail 
label) reads “Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to make you pay for this junk 
mail. It causes the destruction of trees 
and it pollutes the environment.” 

— Wolfgar the Mad 


Dear Ned 

I have discovered that Robin Hood 
was not a tree spiker. I also now under- 
stand why William Tell confined his 
practice to fleshy fruits. Our experi- 
ments with the crossbow found it not 
to be a useful tool for spiking trees. So 
as not to discourage further experimen- 
tation by others, I will describe our 
system. 

We used a 125 lb compound ( = 250 
lbs) bow. A “spike dispensing projec- 
tile” was then fashioned. This was an 
arrow made of Vi" solid steel rod, 
machined to fit the bowstring at one 
end. At the other end the arrow tapered 
out to S A" diameter, within which was 
drilled a Vt" hole, W deep. 

The spike, which fitted neatly into 
the socket at the end of the arrow, was 
simply 4" of Vi” steel rod machined to 
a sharp point at one end. These could 
be swiftly and silently shot into trees 
(far higher than a hammerer could 
reach) if the system worked. I couldn’t 
get more than 2" penetration even in 
young cedar. On to the next idea. 

Frustratedly, 

— Spike Archer 

Dear Ned 

As a Senior Citizen, I cannot run fast 
enough to manage the clever things in 
your dandy guide book. 

However, let me pass on a few sugges- 
tions which I have found to work well 
for me. 

Here in Canada, it is illegal to clutter 
the public road allowances with ugly 
signs, so grabbing any of these eyesores 
which are left in unprotected spots is 
fair game for mature eco-defenders. 

Recycling is my specialty, which 
started after I met a fellow canoeist who 
confided that all of the plywood for his 
wilderness hide-away was “supplied” by 
our two biggest real estate sharks. 

I take these eyesores home to my 
basement where I take out all the nails 
and screws for re-use, then it usually 
takes two coats of fairly thick enamel 
or oil-based paint to obliterate the let- 
tering. My plywood is then used for 
basement work, attic lining, chicken 
houses, or odd jobs. Metal stakes which 
got into the ground to hold up lawn- 





sized real estate signs go to a friend 
for staking small trees and shrubs in 
her landscaping business. 

Light plastic signs when re-painted 
make great signs for a Peace March or 
eco-demonstration. Use a heavy staple 
gun to apply them to your sticks. 

I plan to paint the word “spikes” on 
the trees of a neighborhood park before 
cutting commences, since spiking is 
slow and noisy. 

When pulling down survey flagging, 
I sometimes just move it around a bit 
instead of taking it away altogether. 

Another way. to louse up the life of 
unfriendly crooks is to fill in their names 
on every coupon you find in magazines, 
brochures or advertisements. 

Pretty modest stuff, but it may help 
others to contribute to this great cause. 
Best of luck! 

— Canada 

Dear Ned 

As a re vegetation consultant, I’d like 
to make a suggestion to tree spikers. 
We all agree we’re trying to save trees, 
and logging is certainly a greater 
danger than insect or fungal at t ack via 
spike wounds, but we should try to 
minimize infection from our spikes. 
Granted, it will increase the weight of 
your pack by a few ounces, but if you 
will carry a small plastic bottle with 
bleach or rubbing alcohol, and if you 
wiirHIjT your spikes in the bottle for 
about half a minute, and then drive 
them home, you will be dramatically de- 
creasing the chances of, infection.. 

We had the sad opportunity to see 
the insides of a fine old chestnut which 
came down against our will. It had large 
black discolored areas which a local 
forester tells us is the result of nails, 
spikes, wire, etc. becoming embedded 
in the tree years ago. The discoloration 
seriously reduces the value of the wood 
— for those who wish to reduce the 
value of wood. . . 

A benediction on you all, 

— Auntie Em 


Dear Ned 

Here’s an idea for paper monkey- 
wrenching: Go to the Post Office and 
buy 100 of the prestamped postcards 
for $14. At every Earth First! (or other) 
meeting, pass them out and have 
everyone write a quick note to your fa- 
vorite administrator. One person then 
picks up all the cards and mails them. 
Quick and dirty. 

— Del Mar Man 

Dear Ned 

If ever you hear of things being mon- 
keywrenehed, go up and give the cops 
a hand. Literally. And a foot. Take your 
friends, tromp all over the scene of the 
crime. Help the cops find where things 
took place, hand them the evidence. In 
short, add as many sets of footprints 
and fingerprints to the action as you 
can. 

This is sure to help the job situation 
in remote areas, since all those friendly 
innocent loggers can find new employ- 
ment as lab techs. It will take many an 
hour to try to sort out which prints are 
the guilty ones. Of course, there won’t 
be any guilty prints. Everyone out there 
monkeywrenching knows that gloves 
are mandatory attire. 

Remember, nighttime is the time for 
I things to go bump. 

— A bolt weevil still in the cornfields. 



Safe Typing of Communiques 


By Corona Smith 

( Editor’s note: This article is a up- 
date and supplement to the section on 
“Communiques" in the Second Edition 
o/Ecodefense, pages 302 to 305, which 
discusses how to deliver notice of a mon- 
keywrenching action (tree spiking, say) 
to the media or the authorities. Be sure 
to read the section in the book in con- 
junction with this article.) 

With the new(er) generation of type- 
writers, it is now safe to use your own 
typewriter for monkeywrenching com- 
muniques, and you may even send the 
original with little concern (but be sure 
to use common stock paper). Modem 
typewriters no longer use keys, and it 
was these keys that made letters typed 
on “old-fashioned” typewriters trace- 
able. Modem typewriters use either (1) 
typing elements (e.g., the “ball”) or (2) 
cartridge printwheels. The former sell 
for about $13.00 each and the latter for 
about $25.00 apiece. (A brand new type- 
writer now costs under $300.00, and 
there is an abundant supply of used 
ones.) 

One can either (a) purchase an ele- 
ment or printwheel for each com- 
munique and then dispose of it or (b) 
use an element or printwheel specially 
reserved for coTrrmuniquesj switching ' 
back TxTUne’s “normal” element or 
printwheel for everyday correspond- 
ence. Obviously, (b) is cheaper, provi ded 
the reserved elem ent or p rintw heel is 
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kept in a secure^sefiretplacji^JAcy&t ele- 
‘ a ments~andprintwheels have no metal 
whatever in them, and so can not be 
found with a metal detector. These are 
the ones to buy. Of course, if you come 
under any kind of investigation, you 
should thoroughly and securely destroy 
your reserved element or printwheel at 
the earliest safe opportunity. 

Cutting out words from a newspaper 
is among the most boring activities in 
the world- It is even more time-consum- 
ing than it is boring. A simple alterna- 
tive, which has the advantages of being 
quick, cheap and untraceable (newspa- 
per print can at least be traced back to 
the newspaper from which it came) is 
to use a ^ stencil, such as those often 
found across themiddle of a high-school- 
type plastic ruler, or a plastic template 
which also contains the letters of the 
alphabet (some computer templates 
have this latter feature). Again, the 
stencil can either be disposed of after 
use or can be reserved only for com- 
muniques. The advantage of the stencil 
over the typing element or cartridge 
printwheel is that the stencil is cheaper 
and you don’t have to buy a typewriter 
to use it. The best writing instrument , 
for a stencil” is a felt-tip pen. If you use 
a^StpoinfeyiirrtOure^arcro’ not write 
on a hard surface that will leave a perma- 
nent secondary impression of your 
message. 

As long as you have used common 
stock paper and surgical rubber gloves 


to avoid leaving fingerprints, this is a 
safe communique to send. Also, it 
spares you of the need to visit a photo- 
copy shop to make a copy to send. Just 
make sure your envelopes are of the 
standard variety, and that they are 
sealed with (and stamps moistened 
with) a damp sponge or a piece of damp 
tissue paper (like Kleenex, which is 
about as ordinary as you can get, and 
quite flushable after it has been used). 

If you use ANY typewriter, destroy 
the ribbon after typing your com- 
munique, ESPECIALLY if it is a car- 
bon, rather than an ink, ribbon. Or, 
rtoj^yooio;ibbon with your “reserved!!, 
element, or printwheel. (This is possible 
only if the ribbon is a cartridge ribbon. 
A spool, or wound, ribbon must be 
tossed or burned, for obvious reasons.) 
This is necessary because your ribbon 
records a perfect copy of what you have 
typed. 

If you must use a typewriter with 
keys, keep the following points in mind: 
If the typewriter is a manual or a cheap 
electric, type with only one finger and_ 
hit each’kev wIEiTTKe'same amount of 
pressure . With these typewriters, it is 
very easy to determine your typing abil- 
ity; e.g., whether you touch-type or 
hunt-and-peck and how well you do 
either. If you use a typewriter wit h., 
keys, you mu st ’ photoc opy The com- 
munique and send only the photocopy. 
In addition to the extra security feature ” 
of sending a third or fourth generation 


photocopy, you might want to make your 
first photocopy by placing a piece of 
thick mylar or a Saran Wrap-type wax 
paper between the original and the 
photocopy platen. Anything to help 
obscure the typewriter’s unique impre- 
ssions will make it all the more difficult 
for your communique to be traced. 

All in all, however, the best method 
is the element or printwheel typewriter 
or the stencil. With the accompanying, 
related precautions, it is virtually 
guaranteed foolproof. 

Equally important is to not divulge 
your writing style. Write your com- 
m uniques as if you were send ing anex~ 
p ensive telegram . Do not Tiffie mptj* 
literar y masterpieceT Terse phrases 
‘ratner ”tEan” complete sentences are 
best. Punctuate as little as possible , 
using only cdtimias~and periods, and 
then only when absolutely necessary to 
make your communique intelligible. 
Spell phon etically. In short, do nothing 
T FiaTwfll disclose any of your stylistic 
o r spelling idiosyncra sies,, — and 
everyone has them.TJn the other hand, 
do not attempt to overcompensate by 
being positively cryptic. _Be smart 
rather than “c leve.n.1’ The whole point 
is to provide information about what 
you did (or didn’t do), and not about 
who you are (or aren’t). NO clues are 
better than false ones, because the lat- 
ter can give you away inadvertently. 
And, of course, REAL clues can be 
fatal. Just get your message across as 
simply as possible. Reporters aren’t im- 
beciles. A simple, clueless communique 
will make perfect sense to them, yet 
leave the authorities with no leads to 
follow. 



Rolling in the Bearshit 

rmed with 



Visions 


Poetry and artwork should be sent to Art Goodtimes, Box 1008 Telluride CO 81435, although you 
should know that we are several years worth of poems in arrears and only the indispensably exquisite 
will jump ahead of the lone line. 



Gaia 



Earth’s green skin is velvet today 
With the mist on it 

Crushed velvet with her children’s pawprints 

Some days it is silk 

With young winds rippling 

Earth who gave us birth 

Mother 

The first and the last and the greatest of mysteries 
I lie with my face in her skin 
Bonded 
Adoring 
Anguished 

Mary de La Valelte 
Peabody 


Why Young Men Wore Their 
Hair Long in the Sixties 

Because they could feel the deforestation of the Amazon 
breathing down their necks even then. 

Because half the world's trees have been cut down since 1950, 
Because even as kids in the '50s they could feel the wilds 
dwindling, and were given crewcuts soon as school let out for 
the summer. 

Because they didn't care if some bigot thought they looked 
like girls - they were unmistakably male to themselves and 
weren't afraid to accept the female half of their soul and love 
r the Mother Earth, rejecting the macho Earth-rape of civilization, 

! Because they had to become long-haired Indians to expiate 
5 the genocide of the Indians by their European-invasion boatpeo- 
5 pie greatgrandparents, 

j Because even their European paleolithic granddaddies all had 
| long hair before they cut down the forests to make room for 
j cities with barbershops right next to butchershops, 

? Because they had to make up for all the baldheaded skeletons 
3 the Nazis kept as deathcamp slaves, 

^ Because though they dug Buddha's bald head they preferred 
t getting high on other things than asceticism, 
f Because Jesus was crucified for having long hair by crewcut 
‘ fundamentalists who went back in a time machine to make sure 
3 he'd be the Only hippie on their holycards, 

5 Because Einstein's hair burst from his skull in protest of 
j radiation sickness making people's hair fall out, 

5 Because Eisenhower's bald head was succeeded by Kennedy's 
; boyish shock of hair, which got blown off his head the year 
i before the Beatles came to America, 

3 Because Elvis's duck's-ass outraged the '50s as much as the 
j Beatie-cut outraged the '60s, 

jj Because Stokowski let his mane fly illuminated on album 
| covers decades before Billy Idol, and long-hair music has been 
1 letting its long hair down much longer than Roll Over Beethoven, 

3 Because even short-haired jazz greats like Charlie Parker let 
J down the long hair of their souls in their jazz, 

{ Because James Dean's pre-Elvis noncrewcut rebel is a nobler 
r symbol of the '50s than Happy Days, 

• Because haircut conformity's conducive to getting a job, 

3 Because Whitman shook his white locks at the runaway sun 
j while loafing on a hill of summer grass, 

r "And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves," he 
| wrote observing the flowing grass, 

t Because Industrial Revolution lobotomizes our mammal brain, 

3 Because .only well into the Industrial Revolution was short 
5 hair on guys common, with a few historical exceptions, for 
{ InstanceTTfhperial 'Rome, 

t Because military-industrialism gives crewcuts to the heart with 
, bayonets that dig out the heart like apple-corers, 

3 Because patriotic barbers yearned to razor the throats of 
} bearded longhairs during the Vietnam War, and yearned to 
| shave off their balls as well to make perfect eunuch robots of 
t war albeit Bob Hope pimping Ann Margaret to the about-to-die: 
r "Remember, boys, this is what you're fighting for," 

• Because Moloch lusts to blow their balls off in battle, 

3 Because Jim Morrison flashing his phallus in the face of the 

J Vietnam War got busted for obscenity, 

( Because Rock'n'Roll pits its ecstasy against the nightmare 
f madness of war (tho rock promoters scalp rock fans as much 
i as ticket scalpers do), 

3 Because hair longs to be long, 

^ Because even when we die our hair wants to keep on grow- 
j ing forever, 

r Because every wild horse loves its flowing mane, 

» Because John Muir said the first thing they do is cut down 

3 the trees and the second thing they do is graze sheep amid the 
) stubble, 

5 Because the first thing they do in a prison, an insane asylum 
j or the Marines is shear off all your hair exactly like sheep . . . 

| y^eff Poniewa2~\ 
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Migrations 

Honking and flapping high 
through the crisp fall mom 
the geese re-enact 
their ancient journey south - 
then back north in spring. 

The flock knows 
just where to go 
for just what it needs. 

Their primordial pattern 
resonates through the centuries 
along wind-carrying currents - 
Gaia’s rhythm. 

Far below cars jam and curse 
from streets to avenues 
in toxic unclarity, 
a cacaphony of misery. 
Sweating and swearing, 
veiled in smokey tanks, 
the throng anxiously waits 
for the blink of the light, 
to stop - then go - then stop 
then - 


Joel Hammer 

New York City 




Wolf 

Goddess 
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Bagdad Chase Road, July 1985 

Within the immense circle of the horizon 
only the two of us on two legs | 

that didn’t have feathers on. Hello, 
homed lark. Hello, loggerhead shrike. s 

Hello, dove-sized bird with black fan-tail 
fluttering along the ground, a jackrabbit 
would jump as high. And for the vast 
absence of our own species, 
thanks, thanks, thanks. Not that you 
didn’t dig the mines and make this road 
to them; but it’s your absence 
today that earns my gratitude. Thanks too 
for the monument and bronze tablet 
marking where Ragtown was, and the railroad 
down the hill to Ludlow, so I can rejoice 
that it’s already all disappeared 
with hardly a trace. Thank you sky 
for speaking only after lightning. Hello, jackrabbit, 
hello groundsquirrel, good luck raven, 

I never saw you hover like that. 

Thank you, rain, for flavoring our jaunt 
with a hint of danger, and for the splashy mist 
when you lashed the desert hills 
hard wrought to show what you 
can do when you mean business. 

Thank you, other two-legged bare featherless creature, 
for sharing the jagged horizon of my life. 

Thank you, rainbow over the East Mojave 
low to the ground so early in the afternoon: 
thank you for being there with us. 

Dick Barnes 
Claremont 

from Crosscurrents (v.7, #1) 


Commemoration Grove 

The mist clung to your green 

Small animals flirted in your branches 

You sang to me for seven lifetimes 

Music of the autumn wind 

Now I count the bright ring of years 

Tears flow 

Stick like resin in my heart 


sparkle plenty 
Prairie City 



Horses feed from shallow buckets. 

Rivers running through 
banks of peat, fish 
nuzzle the bellies of caribou. 

Things move slowly. 

Found a circle of skulls, where the sun comes up, 
islands horses 

woman holding a bison hom, 
bom again into sun over water. 

The Goddess a she wolf, 
come to the river to drink. 

Salmon swim unafraid, river stones 
reassuring, smooth talkers. 

Raises her head, listens. 

Water shed off backs like 

streams through deep heather, 

where in the old dream there were ravens, 

animals move out of deep fog, 

nuzzle my ear, speak 

my name 

The horses take hay from our hands. 

Gary Lawless 
Chimney Farm 



Follow the Goose 


Friend, 

why are you heading south 
in this awful spring weather? 

Look there. 

The geese are flying north! 
They point the way. 

Don’t take it from me. 

Take it from the goose. 

Mark Gaffney 
Berkeley 


Milwaukee 
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Help... 


stop the slaughter of Alaska's 
wolves, including aerial wolf hunts 
and “aerial trapping”. Support 
balanced wildlife policy and non- 
consumptive use of wildlife in 
Alaska. 


“Stop The Wolf 
Hunt” six-color 
cloisonne pin $10 
ppd. 'The Wolf - 
Spirit of Wild 
Alaska" T-shirt 
$10 ppd. 


Fpr more information, merchandise 
and sample newsletter contact: 

The Alaska Wildlife Alliance 

RO. Box 190953 
Anchorage, AK 99519 
(907) 277-0897 

a non-profit organization; IIS annual membership 
$20 lor First Class Mail outside of Alaska 




kC- KPACKING • AMISH FARfy 


WILD AMERICA 1 
IS OUR CAMPUS 

Career programs leading to 
AA, B.S. andM.S. degrees 

You can’t fully learn about the envi- 
ronment by sitting in a cfessroom. 

Our expeditions are small groups of 
inquiring college, high school, grad- 
uate students and faculty who travel 
across America as a learning com- 
munity. As we camp out September- 
May or summers— hiking, canoeing 
and skiing— we visit people and 
places to encounter deep ecological 
problems, society and self. Our 4- 
week to 4-year cross-cultural studies 
—Newfoundland to California— lead 
to naturalist, outdoor and educa- 
tional livelihoods. 

The Expedition Education Advan- 
tage. [jj incorporates all previous 
undergraduate coursework, Q of- 
fers accredited career internships, 
independent study, life experience 
credit and transferable coursework, 
awards financial aid and career 
startup funding. 

Send for complete information packet or inquire: 

National Audubon Society 
Expedition Institute 

Sharon ■ Conn. 06069 
(203) 364-0522 

Students are admitted regardless of their race, 
sex, religion or national origin. 


^servatories -wild rive?; 



The GREEN ALTERNATIVE 
explains Green politics: ecological health, socially 
responsible economics, absolute democracy, and 
nonviolence. “The best American book yet about this 
promising sociopolitical development” — Booklist. 
“The best introduction 1 have seen on the emerging 
Green alternative” — Dave Dellinger. New, 174 pp, 
paperback by Brian Tokar, $7.95 at bookstores (or 
$8.95 ppd. from publisher; satisfaction guaranteed). 

R. & £ Miles 

Box 1916, San Pedro, CA 90733 


ADVERTISE IN 
EARTH FIRST! 

Reach thousands of refined minds with 
your slick Madison Avenue message in 
our high-toned, sophisticated publica- 
tion. Rates are as follows: 

Full page $300 
Half page $150 
Quarter page $75 
Eighth page $40 
Column inch $5 

Columns are 2V4 inches wide. There 
will be a minimum $20 extra charge 
for any ads that are not camera-ready. 
Ads that are not the proper width will 
be returned or can be PMTed to fit for 
an additional $5 charge. Classified 
ads are available at 20 cents a word 
($2.50 minimum). 


TRANSFORM YOUR CONSCIOUSNESS 
For free information, write 
to Westgate House, 56 
Westgate, San Francisco, 

GA 9^127 


MEET OTHER 
MINDED SINGLES 

Concerned Singles 
Nationwide. Since 
sample: Box 555-B, 
MA 01262. 


ECOLOGY- 

through the 
Newsletter. 
1984. Free 
Stockbridge, 


POSITION AVAILABLE - EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Trustees of Alaska is a nonprofit, public interest environ- 
mental law firm located in Anchorage, Alaska. Trustees 
represents environmental groups, Native villages, fishing 
organizations, and affected individuals in environmental 
and natural resource protection matters in Alaska. 

Trustees has an opening for an Executive Director, effec- 
tive when filled. Responsibilities include management of 
staff attorneys and support personnel, fundraising, and 
litigation. 

Qualifications - Attorney, Alaska Bar preferred, with a 
minimum 9- - 5 years experience. Some litigation experience 
necessary. Good writing skills required. (Candidate 
should have strong background and interest in environ- 
mental law.) 

Salary and Benefits - $35 ,000 per year DOE; four weeks 
vacation; health insurance. 

Send resume, writing sample, and references to Search 
Committee, 725 Christensen Drive, Suite 4, Anchorage, 

Alaska 99501. 



Just wondering . . . 

Are there any other gay EFIers out 
there? 

Jim Hobson 
111 Stanford SE 
Albuquerque, NM 87106 

WYOMING WANTS WOLVES 

bumper sticker 

send SASE and small donation, 
if possible 

Wyoming Citizens Alliance 
655 N. Cedar 
Laramie, WY 82070 


THE RECYCLING WORKS! 

16 pages of Bold Recycling Strategies 
and other trashy ideas. Only $2 (ppd). 
ENVIRON, Dept. A 
100 Mt. Olympus Dr. SW 
Issaquah, WA 98027 

Save The Environment 



0 


he 

EL! 


designed 
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“To protect wildlife, PROTECT WILD 
LIFE HABITAT” shows Fla. forest 
(Ocala scrub) and white-tail deer - print- 
ed in Morning bog on White. 

Our Fla. PANTHER shirt depicts 33 pan- 
thers and the legend: “There may be 
this many panthers alive and wild in 
Florida.” All shirts $8.50 eu., 2 for $ 16 . 
postpaid. FREE CATALOG! 

““ Box 6, Old Town, FL 32680 



KEEP IN TOUCH 
WITH CANADIAN ISSUES! 
SUBSCRIBE TO: 

THE NEW* 

[ATALYST 


R 


R 


Special offer »for ne w subscribers* 

ORDER Now and save 40% on a back-copy set of the New 
Catalyst Quarterly! Get 6 issues, value $13.50. for only $7. 50 
with your new subscription (6 issues for $ 1 2.00)- Total $19.50 
Check the six issues you want: 

Back Issues: □ #6 Native Peoples, 

□ #2 Bioregionalism Native Places 

□ #3 Nonviolence □ #7 Bucking the System: 

□ #4 Food: Think Globally, Alternative Economies 

Eat Locally! □ #8 B.C. Environmental 

□ # 5 Water: The Life-Giver Hotspots 


I □ Yes! Enter my subscription to The New 

J Catalyst Quarterly: 6 Issues (over 18 months) 



Name 

(Please print) 

□ For only $7.50 more send me a set 

Address 


j of 6 back issues (which I've checked)— 

• Total $ 1 9.50. Cheques and money orders pay- 



« able to: The New Catalyst 

2 □ Yes! 1 support the work The New Catalyst 

2 is doing and would like to help you to con- 

• tinue with a tax-deductible donation. 

• Please make cheque or money order lor tax- 

1 deductible donations ONLY (amounts over SI 0.00 

2 only) payable to: Telkwa Foundation 

Province 

PO 

Postal Code 

Mail to: 

THE NEW* 
CATALYST 

Qi AKTiair 

Box 99. Lillooet. B.C. V0K 1V0 


HERE'S WHAT MOVEMENT LEADERS ARE SAYING ABOUT "ANIMAL RIGHTS" 


One of the best contributions that animal rights 
activists can make is to get this fine series shown. 
Michael W. Fox HSUS 

... A compelling introduction for 
the general public 

- Troy So os CEASE 

The best interview I've ever had 

- Marian Newman IWC 

... accurate, timely, relevant 

- John McArdle NEAVS 

... Now that you've read the 
book and seen the movie, see 
the TV show - Mark WSS&BSSi 

Braunstein RADICAL VEGETARIANISM 


ANIMAL RIGHTS has become a provocative and 
challenging window to a developing social 
movement in the U.S. today 

Andrew Rowan 
-TUFTS CENTER 
FOR ANIMALS 

ANIMAL RIGHTS has a 
vital role in our collective 
efforts to improve public 
consciousness 
- Russell Gaspar 
A HP A 

... caring, current - gets an A 
plus 

- Ingrid Newkirk PET A 



. should be widely circulated 
- Doug Moss 
ANIMAL'S AGENDA 


.. arranging for ANIMAL RIGHTS to show on your cable station 
may be the best thing you've ever done for animals 

DorUBames brings the message into the living rooms of those 

„ . , who have never heard it before 

It is my hope that ANIMAL RIGHTS will awaken _ $ teve wise 

people to animal abuse in labs... j ttxpatiaat topics are addressed _ .. ,. ALDF 

- Murry Cohen usefu i jV series TV 15 lhe medlum 

MRMC " ‘ F*™ 1 5“ ANIMAL RIGHTS is the message. 

' Dr R Bart,arl ° rUns Lets get it out .... Aaron Medlock 

... has the ability to bring out the best in her guests NEAVS 

- Esther Mechler FOCUS ON ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RIGHTS now airs in various locations in 17 states. 
Become part of the network. Help get ANIMAL RIGHTS 
shown in your community - at no cost to you. 


Contact: Mary de La Valette 

154 Newbury Street, #24 
Peabody, MA 01960, (617) 535-4203 
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BUMPERSTICKERS 

Unless otherwise indicated, our 
bumperstickers are green lettering on 
long lasting white vinyl and are $1 post- 
paid. *Starred bumperstickers are 
multi-colored with designs and are 
$1.25 postpaid. 

AMERICAN WILDERNESS * 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE 

(with red, white & blue US flag) 

ANOTHER MORMON ON DRUGS 

BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE 

(With “Ned Ludd” logo) 

BOYCOTT COORS “BEER” 

DAMN THE CORPS NOT RIVERS 

DREAM BACK THE BISON 
SING BACK THE SWAN 

EARTH FIRST! 

ESCHEW SURPLUSAGE 

GET LIVESTOCK OFF 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 

( red on white — free with SASE ) 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
HUNT COWS - NOT BEARS 
HUNTERS: 

Did a cow get your elk? 

I’D RATHER BE 
MONKEYWRENCHING 

(with Monkey wrench/ War Club logo) 


IF YOUR PECKER WAS AS SMALL 
AS MINE, YOU’D NEED A MUSCLE 
WAGON. TOO! 

( Important note: This bumpersticker is 
— hopefully! — not for your own 
vehicle, but to surreptitiously paste on 
a jacked- up muscle wagon you find in 
the local shopping center parking lot. 
Don’t get caught! These stickers are 
constructed out of cheap paper with 
permanent adhesive to maximize the 
difficulty of removing them.. Special 
price: 12 for $5!) 

MALTHUS WAS RIGHT 

MUIR POWER TO YOU* 

(white and black on brown 
with face of Muir) 

NATIVE* 

(blue words with blue, 
green & white globe) 

NATURE BATS LAST 

NEANDERTHAL AND PROUD 

(With “Ned Ludd’’ logo) 

NO SCOPES! 

SAVE MT. GRAHAM 

(with no scopes logo) 


T-SHIRTS 


MOTHER GRIZZLY AND CUB 

A.Pretty EF! shirt! A lovely full-color mother grizzly and cub against the rising sun on 
a light blue shirt. 100% cotton available in short ($11 postpaid) or long sleeve ($13 postpaid) 
or 50-50 french cut ($11 postpaid). ‘American Wilderness - Love It Or Leave It Alone” 
slogan. Art by Susan Van Rooy. 

AMERICAN CANYON FROG 

Roger Candees popular American Canyon Frog ( Croakus abyssus pistoffus ) with the 
message “AMERICAN WILDERNESS LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT ALONE ” A very 
colorful 4-color design on a grey 100% cotton Beefy-T. $11 postpaid. 

THE CRACKING OF GLEN CANYON DAMN 

r™ St ^ es .’ infamous masterpiece. Keep on praying for that one little precision earthquake' 
Black design on blue heather 75/25 blend. $9 postpaid. 

DEFEND THE WILDERNESS 

The monkeywreneher’s shirt. Art by Bill Turk. Silver design on black 100% cotton Beefy-T 
tor night work. $9 postpaid. Also available in black long sleeved Beefy-T ($11 postpaid) 
or black french-cut 50/50 blend ($9 postpaid). 1 

EARTH FIRST! 

Fist logo with words “EARTH FIRST! No Compromise in Defense of Mother Earth'” 
m black on green or red 100% cotton Beefy-T or french cut 50/50 blend. $9 postpaid. In 
kids ^zes, too! Only color is green, 50/50 blend, sizes XS - L. $6 postpaid. Be sure to 
specify kids when you order. 

TOOLS 

John Zaelit’s powerful impression of wilderness defense both old and new — the 
monkeywrench and stone club crossed. Black design on tan or blue 100% cotton Beefv-T 

$9 postpaid. ' 

NED LUDD BOOKS 

The Ned Ludd Books logo of the Neanderthal with a Monkeywrench and the words “Back 
to the Pleistocene and “Ned Ludd Books.” Black ink on a tan shirt. $9 postpaid. 



AMERICAN WILDERNESS - LOVE IT OR LEAVE fT ALONE 



LOVE IT OR 
Sav e it aloS*- 



GLEN CANYON DAMN 



EARTH FIRST! 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

This embroidered patch features the 
green fist and the words “EARTH 
FIRST!” and “No Compromise.” Green 
and black on a white 3" diameter round 
patch. $3.50 postpaid. 

HAYDUKE LIVES 
EMBROIDERED 
PATCHES 

These are black 3 inch diameter round 
embroidered patches with a red 
monkeywrench and the words 
HAYDUKE LIVES in red. $3.50 

postpaid. 


SILENT AGITATORS 

Fun to stick anywhere — bar 
bathrooms, Freddie offices, trail 
registers . . . wherever the evil ones 
need to know that we are about and 
watching. 

EARTH FIRST! FISTS 

Green EF! fist logo with words 
EARTH FIRST! No compromise in 
defense of Mother Earth” in red ink. 
1% inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 

ANTI-GRAZING 

A grazing cow and barbed wire with 
the universal “no” slash, and the words 
“Free Our Public Lands!” and “Stop 
Destructive Welfare Ranching End 
Public Lands Livestock Grazing.” 1% 
inch diameter circles. 30 for $1.25 
postpaid. 


COORS 

Spread the word on these villains. Black 

words on green stickers. 2x3 inch 

rectangles. 10 for $1.25 postpaid. 

Coors is Anti-Earth 

Coors is Anti-Women 

Coors is Anti-Labor 

AND IT TASTES AWFUL' 

BOYCOTT COORS 



OIL AND BEARS DON’T MIX 

(with bear logo) 

PROTECT OUR ENVIRONMENT 
STOP PUBLIC LANDS 
LIVESTOCK GRAZING 

PUBLIC LANDS GRAZING = 
WELFARE RANCHING 

REDNECKS FOR WILDERNESS 

RESCUE THE RAINFOREST 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

SAVE THE YELLOWSTONE 
GRIZZLY 

(red_& brawn with bear 
& no ski area design) 

SAVE THE WILD 

STOP THE FOREST SERVICE 
SAVE OUR WILD COUNTRY 

STOP CLEARCUTTING 

SUBVERT THE 
DOMINANT R4RADIGM 

TH INK GLOBALLY - ACT LOCALLY 

VOTE GREEN 

New Bumpersticker 


ORDER FORM EARTH FIRST! TRINKETS! 

• 

Make out checks to “Earth First!” or send cash. Mail to Earth First!. FOB 5871. Tucson. AZ 85703. Please allow three weeks fort 
delivery (contact us if it has not been received in that time). First Class delivery can be arranged. Enter size, color, style, etc.! 
Orders from outside of the United States must be in US currency and inciude extra for shipping. • 


!We are sometimes temporarily out of certain items while waiting for stock to arrive. We’ll send you the rest of your order immediately 
land the missing item as soon as we receive it. Ifyou are in a hurry, give us a second choice of colors of whatever and when you need it by. 


how 

manv 

Trinket Description 

Color 

Size 

Amount 



















































Name Uhl V 

Sub-total 

sales tax if 
tZ delivery 

HERE's 


Address 

City, State Zip OKAY. 
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WOLVES! - NOT COWS 
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NEW EF! MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Lone Wolf Circles “Tierra Primera!” 

“The Deep Ecology Medicine Shows.” Lone Wolf Circles, our controversial and 
talented artist, poet and showman has put on nearly a hundred concert-rallies, one- 
third of which were immediately followed by direct actions. “Tierra Primera!” (Earth 
First!), embodies some of the spirit and heart of these live performances with magical 
weaving of the Folk, Flamenco and New Age musicians who donated their virtuoso 
talents. Empowering songs of re-enchantment. . . . Dave Foreman writes, “We are 
at the last days of ‘civilization.’ Our drunken binge is about to end with a ninety-mile- 
an-hour crash against a brick wall. Wolfs art and poetry is what is on the other 
side of that wall.” See the review in this issue by Christoph Manes. $10 postpaid. 

Austin Lounge Lizards 
“Creatures From the Black Saloon” 


Marvelous country comedy and satire humor, 
superbly produced. Includes smash songs such as: 
Saguaro; Pflugerville; Anahuac (with Jerry Jeff 
Walker); Kool-Whip; Chester Wooiah; Hot Tubs of 
Tears; Old & Fat & Drunk; The Car Hank Died 
In; and much more. $9 postpaid. 

Darryl Chemey 

“I Had To Be Born This Century” 

Darryl is a stagin’ fool and organizing dynamo who 
has taken the North California Coast by storm and 
earned the eternal enmity of Charlie Hurwitz and 
MAXXAM. His first smash album includes: Earth 
First!; Where Are We Gonna Work When The Trees 
Are Gone?; Chemoble Blues; My Stereo Comes 
From Japan; It’s CAMP; Eel River Flood Of ’86; 
Give 'Em Hell, Sally Bell; Big Mountain Will Not 
Fall; Dave Foreman Called On The Ice Age This 
Year; Mosquito Party; and more! (Darryl and his 
album are featured in the current issue of “New 
Settler Interview'" POB 730, Willits, CA 96490. 
Read it!) Liner notes with words included. $9 
postpaid. 


Lone Wolf Circles “Full Circle” 

A poetic journey into the Artist’s magical world- 
view', set to the music of man and the music of 
nature. A return to awareness and sensitivity, to 
our wild and true selves, alive and free. Gary 
Snyder says “Full C ircle is a surprising experience; 
archaic, fresh, future; wild, refined, all at once. 
Which should be no surprise — that’s how the real 
world is — my respects to Lone Wolf Circles.” 27 
poems. $10 postpaid. 

Dakota Sid . . For The Birds” 

You’ve enjoyed the heart-stirring songs of Dakota 
Sid at the Round River Rendezvous. Now you can 
purchase his cassette featuring For the Birds, 
Eagle Song, High Flyin’ Tune, Endangered 
Stranger, The Condor at the Western Gate, Runnin’ 
with the Moon (Owl Song), and Hawks & Eagles. 
This one’s for the birds — and all you bird lovers, 
too. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Songs of Fishing, 
Sheep and Guns in Montana” 

Greg Keeler’s marvelously satiric first album pokes 
fun at everything worth poking fun at in the West. 
Includes: Ballad of Billy Montana, I Don’t Waltz 
(And She Don’t Rock’n’Roll), Drinkin’ My Blues 
Away, Miles City Buckin’ Horse Sale, Latter Day 
Worm Fisherman, Fossil Fuel Cowboy, Montana 
Cowboy, Cold Dead Fingers, Last Great American 
Cookout, I Call My Mama Papa, Good Morning 
Sailor, Make Bucks Get Rich, Roll On Missouri. 
$9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Talking Sweet Bye & Bye” 

Greg’s encore and just as biting. Includes Little 
Bitty Bugs, There’ll Come A Revolution, Talking 
Sweet Bye & Bye, Facilitators From The Sky, 
Talking Interface Blues, Old Friends And Lovers, 
Big Budget Woman, Church Bells, Ski Yellowstone, 
Idaho, Death Valley Days, Dark Clouds. $9 postpaid. 

Greg Keeler “Bad Science Fiction” 

Keeler returns with an all new album: Bad Science 
Fiction, Cow College Calypso, Do Not Ask, 
Montana Banana Belt Cowboy, Nuclear Waste 
Blues, Is The Ouzle Stupid?, If Bears Could 
Whistie, Nuclear Dioxin Queen, What’s Left Of The 
West, Ode To Rough Fish, Take Me Back, Duct 
Tape Psalm, Modem Problems Dancing. $9 
postpaid. 

Famed folksinger Burl Ives has said, “ The best- 
cowboy singer I know is a girl, Katie Lee. ” Katie 
Lee is a superb folk song historian and interpreter, 
a fine musician, a form.er actress, a pioneer river 
Thinner (the 3rd woman to run all of Grand 
Canyon), a fighting conservationist ( she was one 
of the few fighting the construction of Glen Canyon 
Damn), and one of the few of whom it can be 
honestly said — a legend in her own time. We’re 
proud to offer three of Katie's fine folk cassettes. 

Katie Lee “Fenced!” 

Twelve new songs about the old West, written in 
the folk tradition. These songs remind us of some 
of the things we should try to keep from slipping 
away. Includes: Wreck-The-Nation Bureau Song; 
Bert Loper; Ridin’ Down The Canyon; Fenced; and 
others. 60 minute cassette. $12 postpaid. 
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Katie Lee 

“Ten Thousand Goddam Cattle” 

28 spirited songs about an older and disappearing 
West. Includes: A Cowboy’s Prayer; Old Dolores; 
The Last Wagon; Dobe Bill; Jose Cuervo; Empty 
Cot in the Bunkhouse; The Ballad of Alferd Packer; 
and more. 90 minute cassette. $14 postpaid. 

Katie Lee “Love’s Little Sisters” 

17 heart-tugging, poignant, yet tasteful ballads 
about the souls, lives and loves of women who made 
The West and its men! Includes: House of the Rising 
Sun; The Sisters of the Cross of Shame; The Hooker 
(written by Tom Paxton); Casey’s Last Ride 
(written by Kris Kristofferson); The Flower of 
Virginia City Fire Company; and more. $12 
postpaid. 

Dana Lyons “Our State is a Dumpsite” 

A short but powerful cassette by Washington State 
environmental singer/songwriter Dana Lyons. 
Includes title song, The Company’s Been Good to 
Me, The Stars Will Always Move, and DryingTears. 
$6 postpaid. 

Mokai “Clearcut Case Of The Blues” 

Mokai is an original EF! tree-climber and 
accomplished blues guitar picker. His first album 
includes: California Condor; Goin’ To The Wilds; 
Wild Places; Springhead Blues; Pollution Blues; 
Clearcut Case Of The Blues; Goddamn The Forest 
Service; Earth First! Now (What Did I Say?). $9 
postpaid. 

Bill Oliver “Texas Oasis” 

Bill Oliver’s first inspiring, witty and rollicking 
album. Includes: Texas Oasis; Pretty Paper, Pretty 
Trees; If Cans Were Nickels; Shopping Maul; 
Village Creek; Holes; Snail Darter March; River 
Libber; Have to Have a Habitat; and lots more! 
$9 postpaid. 

Bill Oliver & Friends 
“Better Things To Do” 

Bill Oliver has re-arranged his fine “Better Things 
To Do” cassette with the addition of several new 
songs including Turtle Island; Champ! (with the 


Austin Lounge Lizards); and Rio Grande Valley. 
Also includes Muir Power To You; Better Things 
To Do; Get Along Litter Dogies (with Jerry Jeff 
Walker); Pine Away Pine Bark Beetle; Grand 
Canyon Rendezvous (by Glen Waldeck); When I 
Look Into The Sky; and more. $9 postpaid. 

Cecelia Ostrow “All Life Is Equal” 

Cecelia has one of the most beautiful voices in music 
today. The lyrics and music to her songs are 
haunting and profound. Includes: Sweet Oregon 
Home; Water; Wild Things; Forest Song; I Feel 
the Forest; Time in the Forest; and more. $6.50 
postpaid. 

John Seed, Bahloo 
& Friends “Earth First!” 

From Australia, John has done more to launch the 
global rainforest movement than has any other 
single person and has become one of the leading 
developers of the Deep Ecology philosophy. His 
first album of Aussie music includes: Extinction, 
Handful Of Timber, Ballad Of Mt. Nardi, The Water 
Song, Tonka Toys, Solomon Island, Killing Of The 
Trees, The Future Is In Our Hands, and more. $9 
postpaid. 

Rainforest Information Centre 
“Nightcap” 

An outstanding one hour long documentary of the 
successful defense of the Nightcap Rainforest in 
Australia in 1979. One half music including “Take 
Your Bulldozers Away,” “Tonka Toys,” and other 
great Australian environmental songs. The rest of 
the tape is live action recording from the blockade. 
$10 postpaid. 

Jon Sirkis “A Few Less Colors” 

Lone Wolf Circles reviewed Jon Sirkis’ debut album 
in EF!, writing, “It is popular for its funny political 
ramblings, tunes that seem to have hitchhiked here 
from the sixties, the soles of their feet black from 
walking city sidewalks and kicking idealistic coals 
back into the philosophical fire. The finest cut 
remains the title song, in which the special place 
to which we each retreat is covered with tract 
homes and shopping malls. The Thtcson Weekly 
called it “One of the finest independently produced 
US albums made in 1985.” Jon is an active EF!er 
as well, based in Boulder and Tucson. $9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz 
“Spirit Is Still On The Run” 

Walkin’ Jim’s deep voice and wilderness-inspired 
lyrics will send shivers up your spine and launch 
a howl in your heart. Includes: All Along the Great 
Divide; Lone Lion Runs; Followin’ the Rainbow 
Trail; Yellowstone Tales; Sweetwater; and more. 
$9 postpaid. 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz “Forever Wild” 

Walkin’ Jim Stoltz has walked 15,000 miles across 
the wilds of the West. These songs were written 
in the wilderness and are sung with his incredibly 
deep and resonant voice. Jim’s just released second 
album includes: The Brand New Grand Canyon 
Suite, The River Song, Just A Part of the Sky, 
Let Me Listen To The Wind, Wolf Song, Old Cisco, 
Follow Your Heart, I Walk With The Old Ones, 
Green and Growing, Forever Wild. Includes liner 
notes. $10 postpaid. 


1988 CALENDARS 
FROM DREAM 
GARDEN PRESS 

The wilderness calendars from 
Dream Garden Press are rightfully 
considered to be the finest nature 
calendars produced in the world 
today; moreover, Dream Garden is 
owned and operated by Spurs 
Jackson, a long-time supporter of 
Earth First! . Buy your 1988 calen- 
dars (for yourself and for gifts) 
from Earth First! so the beauty por- 
trayed on your wall can be defended 
with the money of your purchase. 
1988 Dream Garden Calendars 
available from Earth First!: 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 
Big Bend National Park 
Western Wilderness 
California Wilderness (Wall) 
California Wilderness 
(Engagement) 

Utah Wilderness 
all calendars $11 postpaid. 

CRACKING OF 
GLEN CANYON 
DAMN MOVIE 

The excellent 10 minute, color- 
sound 16 mm movie of Earth First! 
cracking Glen Canyon Damn in 
1981 starring Ed Abbey and 
Johnny Sagebrush. An inspiring 
and humorous introduction to the 
Earth First! movement. Rental fee 
of $25 plus first class postage for 
showing to groups; no rental fee 
(postage only) for EF! groups. 
Note: rental only; not for sale. 

CAMO CAPS 

We’ve got a variety of camouflage 
baseball caps. They come in either 
woodland or desert camo, 100% cotton 
or mesh backs. They all have adjustable 
tabs so one size fits all. The EF! fist 
logo and the words “EARTH FIRST!” 
are printed in black. Be sure to specify 
what style you want or we’ll send you 
what we have most of. $8 postpaid. 

NON-CAMO 

CAPS 

For you non-militaristic types out there, 
we now have a non-camouflage cap — 
the fist and “Earth First!” in black ink 
on a tan cotton cap with either cloth 
or mesh back. One size fits all. 

$8 postpaid 
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Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal — is an independent entity within the broad Earth First! movement and 
serves as a forum for the no-compromise environmental movement. Subscriptions go to publish this newspaper and to fund a 
Variety of Earth First! actions. Please subscribe or resubscribe today! 

Earth First! LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS — Tired of that little red check mark every year? Want to really help Earth First! 
and insure that you 11 get Eavth Fivst! The Radical Euviivumeutal Journal for life (yours or ours — whichever is shorter)? 
Then become a life subscriber. Send us $300 and you’ve got it. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS — Introduce others to Earth First! and receive the EF! bumpersticker of your choice or 30 silent 
agitators for each gift subscription you make. Indicate what you would like on the sub form. 

Keep us informed of address changes. — The post office will charge us 80c for an address correction and won’t forward your paper. 
Clip and send to EARTH FIRST! P.O. Box 5871, Tucson, AZ 85703 

Here’s $15 or more for a one year subscription to Earth First! 

Here’s $15 (or! $25/foreign/first class) to resubscribe to Earth First! 

Here’s an extra $10. Send Earth First! First Class 

Here’s $25 (US funds only). Send Earth First! to me First Class in Canada or Mexico or surface mail 

elsewhere outside the USA. 

Here’s $40 (US funds only). Send me Earth First! Air Mail outside the USA. 

We are a government agency or an exploitative corporation. Here’s $50 for a subscription ($75 for First 

Class mail). 

Here’s $300 or more for a life subscription to Earth First! 

Please send a gift subscription to the person below. Here’s $15 or more. 

I’m broke. Please send me a subscription for $ 


Please change my address. My old zip code was: 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


The EF! subscription list is kept entirely confidential. You are welcome to use an alias. Make sure the mailperson knows that 
James What (or whoever) is getting mail at your address. 



In order to make the important — and often hard-to-find — books of Deep Ecology 
available to Earth First! readers, we are continually expanding our line of mail 
order books. If you have a suggestion for other books we should offer, please let us 
know. All prices listed are postpaid. 


NEW BOOKS 




ALWAYS COMING HOME 

By Ursula K. LeGuin. This is perhaps the finest ecotopian novel yet written. In it 
LeGuin describes two cultures surviving in Northern California after a catastrophe 
has destroyed western civilization. In portraying one as a peaceful and technologically 
simple culture, and the other as a technologically-oriented and war-like society, 
Le Guin makes subtle yet profound statements about humanity and its relation with 
technology and with nature. Paperback, 562 pages, $6 postpaid. 

ENVIRONMENT, DEVELOPMENT & NATURAL 
RESOURCE CRISIS IN ASIA & THE PACIFIC 

From SAM (Sahabat Alam Malaysia — Friends of the Earth Malaysia). This important 
book is a collection of papers presented at a 1983 conference in Malaysia dealing in 
depth with issues ranging from forests, fisheries, mineral & energy resources, urban 
growth, agriculture, pesticides, and local environmental groups. This is an excellent 
review of issues in southeast Asia. All proceeds go to help fund SAM, which is the 
leading environmental group in the Third World. Paperback, 422 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

WHOSE WOODS THESE ARE 

“The Story of the National Forests” by Michael Frome. This history of the National 
Forests and a profile of representative Forests was originally published in 1962. 
This is a reprint by Westview Press and is signed for Earth First! by Frome. Includes 
a current preface. An important work for understanding the Forest Service of today 
by the leading conservation journalist of our time. Through a special arrangement 
with the author we are able to offer this book at a substantial savings below the 
cover price. 360 pages, index, paperback, $10 postpaid. 

(Published by Ned Ladd Books and available from Earth First! at a U0% discount 
plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more.) 

THE EARTH FIRST! LI’L GREEN SONGBOOK 

78 terrific Earth First! songs by Johnny Sagebrush, Cecelia Ostrow, Bill Oliver, 
Greg Keeler, Walkin’ Jim Stoltz and others from Australia and America. Guitar 
chords are included with most songs. An absolute must for every true-green EF!er 
to sing along with our minstrels or to play them yourself. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
$6 postpaid ($3 plus shipping for wholesale orders of 5 or more). 

ECODEFENSE 

“A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching — 2nd Edition” edited by Dave Foreman and 
Bill Haywood with a Forward! by Edward Abbey. Greatly expanded and revised to 
308 pages of detailed, field-tested hints from experts on TVee-spiking, Stopping 
ORVs, Destroying Roads, Decommissioning Heavy Equipment, Pulling Survey 
Stakes, Stopping Trapping, Trashing Billboards, Hassling Overgrazers, Leaving No 
Evidence, Security . . . and much more. Heavily illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, and cartoons. $13.50 postpaid ($7.20 plus shipping for wholesale orders 
of 5 or more). 
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BEYOND THE WALL “Essays From The 
Outside” by Edward Abbey. Vintage Abbey 
recounting trips into the wilderness of Arizona, 
Sonora, Utah, Texas, and Alaska. Paperback, 203 
pages. $9 postpaid. 

DESERT SOLITAIRE By Edward Abbey. 

Abbey’s fine collection of explorations in the 
Southwest. One of the great works of American 
nature writing. Paperback, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE JOURNEY HOME “Some Words in 
Defense of the American West” by Edward Abbey. 
Illustrated by Jim Stiles. An anthology of Abbey’s 
best essays in defense of wildness. Includes the 
classic “Freedom and Wilderness, Wilderness and 
Freedom.” 242 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

THE MONKEY WRENCH GANG By 

Edward Abbey with illustrations by R. Crumb. 
Signed by the author for Earth First!. This 10th 
Anniversary edition by Dream Garden Press is a 
true collector’s item. Hardcover, $25 postpaid. 

SLICKROCK By Edward Abbey and Phillip 
Hyde. One of the great “coffee table” books of all 
time in a beautiful new edition from Peregrine 
Smith. Arresting color photographs of the Utah 
Canyon Country by Phillip Hyde (with his 
commentary) and some of Abbey’s best prose in 
celebration of the wild. A collector’s prize. 
Inexpensively priced in sturdy paperback. 
Oversized 13 V 2 " x 10 V 2 ", 143 pages. $27 postpaid. 

RESIST MUCH, OBEY LITTLE 

“Some Notes on Edward Abbey” edited by James 
Hepworth and Gregory McNamee. Fifteen 
distinguished writers comment on Edward Abbey 
as a major American author. Contributors include 
Wendell Berry, Gary Snyder, William Eastlake, and 
Barry Lopez. Also includes four interviews with 
Abbey. 127 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

BLUE DESERT By Charles Bowden. 
Published by the University of Arizona Press in 
1986, this is an eloquent and penetrating study of 
the darker side of the Sunbelt. One chapter, entitled 
“Foreman,” is about — guess who? Belongs on the 
shelf next to Abbey’s “Desert Solitaire.” Hardcover, 
178 pages, $18.50 postpaid. 

FROG MOUNTAIN BLUES The latest 

from Charles Bowden with photographs by Pulitzer 
Prize winning photographer Jack Dykinga. A 
stunning discussion in prose and photography of 
the Catalina Mountains outside of Tucson, and of 
the interaction between wilderness and the city. 
Although published by the University of Arizona 


Press, Bowden’s proposals are as radical as Earth 
First!. “. . .a case history of how America destroys 
itself.” — Gary Snyder. 16 full page color photos, 
many b&w. Hardcover, 165 pages. $21.50 postpaid. 

KILLING THE HIDDEN WATERS 

“The Slow Destruction Of Water Resources In The 
American Southwest” by Charles Bowden. Ed 
Abbey calls Bowden the “best social critic and 
environmental journalist now working in the 
American southwest.” This important study 
examines groundwater depletion in southern 
Arizona and the Oglalla aquifer by European 
cultures and the earlier efforts by the Pima/Papago 
and Comanche to live in harmony with their dry 
lands. Reviewed in Samhain 86 EF! . Paperback, 
206 pages, 36 photos, 6 maps, $9 postpaid. 

THE WOLF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

“The Making of an Endangered Species” David E. 
Brown, editor. Defenders of Wildlife says, “This 
well-researched and readable book tells the story 
of the building of a federal bureaucracy devoted 
to the killing not only of wolves but also of mountain 
lions, bears and other predators. . . also valuable 
for its information on the life history of the wolf 
and for the colorful accounts of several famous 
wolves that long evaded traps and poisons.” Crucial 
reading for those interested in returning the wolf 
to the Southwest. 195 pages with a bibliography 
and index, photos, maps, charts. University of 
Arizona Press. Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

THE PATHLESS WAY Michael Cohen’s 

tender yet critical, academic yet passionate, 
intellectual biography of John Muir. Unlike all other 
works on Muir, this exceptional book focuses on 
his ideas and their evolution, and ties Muir to Deep 
Ecology. With a Ph.D. in Literature, an impressive 
mountaineering record in the High Sierra, and 
stature as one of the leading exponents of Deep 
Ecology, Cohen is uniquely qualified to have 
written this most important book. Heavily 
footnoted. Paperback. $U.50 postpaid. 

DEEP ECOLOGY “Living As If Nature 
Mattered” by Bill Devall and George Sessions. This 
groundbreaking book presents the philosophical 
fundamentals for the defense of Earth, discussing 
biocentrism, intrinsic value, and ecological 
resisting. Appendices by Dolores LaChapelle, Gary 
Snyder, John Seed, Carolyn Merchant, Robert 
Aitken, and Ame Naess. 263 pages, now in 
paperback. $11 postpaid. 

THE NATURAL ALIEN “Humankind and 
Environment” by Neil Evemden. This is one of 


the seminal books of deep ecology which has been 
called “a brilliant, difficult, passionate assault on 
the dominance of economic — in fact of western 

— thinking.” This is a very important book for 
Earth First!ers. 160 pages, index, paperback, $14 
postpaid. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
MOVEMENT “John Muir and His Legacy” 
by Stephen Fox. Both a history of the conservation 
movement and an important new biography of John 
Muir, this book is recommended as absolutely 
crucial to understanding the environmental 
movement. Well- written, heavily footnoted, with 
photographs, now in paperback, 436 pages, $16.50 
postpaid. 

STERILE FOREST “The Case Against 
Clearcutting” by Edward C. Fritz. Ned Fritz, “The 
Father of Texas Wilderness” and founder of the 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources, details his 
campaign in and out of the courts to halt the Forest 
Service’s arrogant schemes to turn the diverse 
deciduous forests of east Texas into sterile pine 
plantations. An important book for understanding 
the insouciant and corrupt United States Forest 
Service of today. Paperback. 271 pages. B&w 
photos. Special discounted price of $6.50 postpaid. 

PROMISED LAND “Adventures and 
Encounters in Wild America” by Michael Frome. 
An inspiring chronicle of forty years of meeting 
important conservationists in America’s wildest 
places by the foremost environmental journalist in 
the United States. Mark Dubois, Sig Olsen, William 
O. Douglas, Martin Litton and others in the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone, Boundary Waters, Smokies, 
Maine Woods, and elsewhere. Reviewed in Litha 
86. Hardcover, 312 pages, originally priced at 
$18.95. Signed by Mike Frome. $12 postpaid as a 
special for EF!ers. 

A WILDERNESS ORIGINAL The Life 

of Bob Marshall” by James M. Glover. Bob Marshall 
is responsible for preserving more Wilderness than 
any other single person; his hikes of 50 or even 70 
miles in a day are legend; he was perhaps the last 
great explorer of unknown Alaska; yet he remains 
the least known of the wilderness titans of 
American history and an enigma to those who know 
of him. This book, published by the Seattle 
Mountaineers, is the first biography of Bob and 
well worth reading to get to know one of the 
greatest Americans of our century who also 
happened to be one of the most charming and 
personable members of the New Deal. 323 pages, 
index, many b&w photos, hardback. $19.50 
postpaid. 

CRY WOLF! By Robert Hunter and Paul 
Watson. A stirring report from two of the founders 
of the original Greenpeace about the courageous 
efforts of Project Wolf in British Columbia to stop 
the demented wolf extermination campaign of the 
BC government. Reviewed in Nov. ’85 Earih First! . 
130 pages, paperback. $9 postpaid. 

SERENGETI “Natural Order On The African 
Plain” by Mitsuaki Iwago. This is perhaps the most 
extraordinary book of wildlife photography ever 
published. 304 large pages of color photographs 
follow the denizens of East Africa’s Serengeti — 
Lion, Cheetah, Elephant. Rhino, and many others 

— through the year as they kill and are killed, 
seek water, mate and give birth, and live their lives 
in a primordial wilderness. A superb printing job, 
fine design, haiku-like captions, and heavy duty 
paperback. An exceptional value at $21.50 postpaid. 

THE GIFTING BIRDS “Toward An Art 
Of Having Place And Being Animal” by Charles 
Jones. This excellent volume of essays from Dream 
Garden Press deals with that most important need 
of our modem world — a sense of place. Reviewed 
in March 1986 Earth First!. Hardcover, 158 pages, 
$16 postpaid. 

EARTH WISDOM Dolores LaChapelle’s 

provocative and inspiring masterwork. We will free 
ourselves and the land by learning how nature 
intended us to live. This book provides both the 
necessary background and the practical steps to 
begin learning how to “reinhabit” your place on 
Earth. Fully illustrated. Large format paperback. 
$14.50 postpaid. 

BEAR MAGIC A chapbook by the National 
Grizzly Growers featuring poems by Gary Lawless, 
Leslie Marmon Silko, James Roller, and Kate 
Barnes; art by Stephen Petroff; and interviews with 
Doug Peacock, Dave Foreman, and Lance Olsen. 
All proceeds to the Bear. $3.50 postpaid. 

A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC By Aido 

Leopold. This environmental classic was selected 
by more reviewers in Sierra magazine’s recent 
overview of significant environmental books than 
any other. Dave Foreman, in that article, called it 
not only the most important conservation book ever 
written, but the most important book ever written. 
Paperback, $9.50 postpaid. 

ARCTIC DREAMS By Barry Lopez. 
Another masterwork from the author of “Of Wolves 
and Men.” America’s finest naturalist explores the 
Arctic with a poet’s sensitivity. Paperback. $6 
postpaid. 

OF WOLVES AND MEN By Barry 

Holstun Lopez. An unprecedented blending of 
natural and social history, Lopez explores the world 
of the wolf and where it touches the world of man, 
with a poet’s eloquence and understanding. One 
of the finest natural history books ever written. 
Illustrated, 309 pages, paperback, $16.50 postpaid. 

QUATERNARY EXTINCTIONS “A 

Prehistoric Revolution” edited by Paul S. Martin 
and Richard G. Klein. Whodunit? 12,000 to 10,000 
years ago, dozens of genera of large mammals and 
birds became extinct. In this impressive book, 38 
scientific papers discuss and analyze whether 
climatic change or overhunting by humans caused 
the demise of mammoth, mastodon, smilodon. cave 
bear, cave lion, giant beaver, and others in North 
& South America, Australia, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
Africa. A book of crucial importance in 
understanding the impact of our species on the rest 
of nature. Hardcover, University of Arizona Press, 
892 pages, $67 postpaid. 

THE SNOW LEOPARD Peter 

Matthiessen’s extraordinary journal of his fall 
journey in the Himalayas with zoologist George 
Schaller in search of the elusive and endangered 
Snow Leopard, and in search of himself after the 
death of his wife from cancer. Paperback, $5 
postpaid. 

NEVER CRY WOLF By Farley Mowat. One 


of the all-time nature and conservation classics. 
The adventures of a young Canadian biologist 
investigating wolves and caribou in the Arctic. 
Adapted for the Disney movie a couple of years 
ago. Paperback, $4 postpaid. 

SEA OF SLAUGHTER By Farley Mowat. 
A landmark study of the historic and on-going 
destruction of wildlife (seabirds, other birds, bears, 
wolves, fish, whales, seals) along the northern 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. USA Today 
says that “Sea of Slaughter deserves to stand with 
Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring as an outstanding 
indictment of man’s stupidity in alienating himself 
from nature.” Paperback, 437 pages, $11.50 
postpaid. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING By 

Farley Mowat. A real-life story about the struggle 
to save a Fin Whale trapped in a Newfoundland 
lagoon and tortured by local villagers for 
“recreation.” Paperback, 213 pages, $4.50 postpaid. 

THE DESERT SMELLS LIKE RAIN 

“A Naturalist in Papago Indian Country” by Gary 
Paul Nabhan. Gary is one of the leading desert 
ethnobotanists in the world, as well as one of finest 
writers of natural history today. In this North Point 
Press reprint of his classic first book, Gary journeys 
with the Papago through the Sonoran Desert in 
Arizona and Mexico, exploring their close 
relationship with the land. B &w photos, 148 pages, 
heavy duty paperback. $10 postpaid. 

GATHERING THE DESERT By Gary 

Paul Nabhan with illustrations by Paul Mirocha. If 
you love the Sonoran desert, you have to have this 
superbly written and illustrated book describing 
the natural history and human uses of the key plants 
of the Sonoran Desert. Destined to be an American 
nature classic. Nabhan is a careful observer of the 
desert, an exquisite writer with a fine sense of 
humor and place, a dedicated conservationist, and 
one of the world’s leading ethnobotanists. Reviewed 
in May 1986 Earth First! 209 pages. Now in 
paperback. $16.50 postpaid. 

WILDERNESS AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND Roderick Nash’s 
peerless history of American attitudes toward the 
wilderness. Perhaps the most important book 
available for understanding the dynamic interplay 
between humans and nature in the New World. 
Now in an expanded, revised 3rd edition with 
greater emphasis on Deep Ecology. A must for 
every conservation bookshelf. Paperback. $12.50 
postpaid. 

DOLPHIN LEAPING IN THE 

MILKY WAY By Jeff Poniewaz. There are 
many poets in the Earth First! tribe and Jeff 
Poniewaz is one of the best. This is a collection of 
Jeffs finest ecopoems. See the review of “Dolphin” 
by Lone Wolf Circles in this issue. Paperback, 145 
pages. $8 postpaid. 

JAGUAR “One Man’s Struggle to Establish the 
World’s First Jaguar Preserve” by Alan Rabinowitz. 
An outstanding book of conservation and adventure 
about the author’s attempts to save the Jaguars 
of Belize in Central America. Soon to be reviewed 
in these pages. 32 pages of color and b&w 
photographs. Hardcover, $21.50 postpaid. 

MOUNTAINS WITHOUT 

HANDRAILS “Reflections on the National 
Parks” by Joseph L. Sax. A modem conservation 
classic by Sax, a law professor from the University 
of California. Roderick Nash says, “Sax has drilled 
to the core the most important question facing the 
national parks of today.” This is one of the most 
thoughtful and far-reaching defenses of the 
preservationist position on National Parks. 
Required reading for National Park activists. 152 
pages, paperback, index, $9.50 postpaid. 

PARABLE OF THE TRIBES By Andrew 

Bard Schmookler. A provocative and original thesis 
on the origin of war and aggression in human 
society, with special application to environmental 
problems. Reviewed in Mabon ’85 and followed with 
replies from Schmookler and various replies to 
Schmookler on the question of anarchy. The debate 
still continues in these pages. Read the book that 
started it. Paperback, $11 postpaid. 

THE OLD WAYS Gary Snyder’s remarkable 
volume on reinhabitation. “The wisdom and skill 
of those who studied the universe first hand, by 
direct knowledge and experience, for millennia, 
both inside and outside themselves, is what we 
might call the Old Ways.” Six approaches to the 
old ways via poetry, myth, and sense of place. 
Paperback. 96 pages. $5 postpaid. 

THE SPIRAL DANCE By Starhawk. 

Arguably the best book on neo-paganism ever 
written. Includes a lucid, sensible discussion of 
Goddess worship as well as visualization exercises, 
spells, rituals, etc. “This isn’t some weird eco-la-la 
tract,” says Dave Foreman, “it’s the most important 
book on religion written since the burning times.” 
Paperback. $11 postpaid. 

THIS IS DINOSAUR “Echo Park Country 
and Its Magic Rivers” edited by Wallace Stegner. 
The modem environmental movement was bom in 
the fight in the early 1950s to stop a giant dam on 
the Yampa and Green Rivers in Dinosaur National 
Monument. This book, originally published by 
Alfred A. Knopf in 1955, was one of the most 
effective tools of that battle. It has been reprinted 
in a fine new edition by Boulder publisher Roberts 
Rinehart with a new Foreword by Wallace Stegner 
and an excellent selection of b & w photographs. 
Writers include Stegner, Olaus Murie, Joseph 
Penfold, and Otis “Dock” Marston. 93 pages, 
medium format, paperback. $10 postpaid. 

WALDEN By Henry David Thoreau with a 
major introductory essay by Edward Abbey — 
“Down The River With Henry Thoreau.” 
Paperback, 303 pages, $6.50 postpaid. 

More titles to be added. 
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